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The  Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  have  given  their 
3capproval  to  the  establishment  of  a  Journal  in  connection  with  the 
^  Society,  to  be  issued  as  far  as  possible  Monthly,  for  gratuitous  cir- 
^  culation  among  the  Members  and  Associates. 

j       The  object  of  this  Journal  is  to  give  information  of  the  business 
^  transacted  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  work  going  on 
'^n  the  various  Committees;  and  to  ensure  to  our  Members  and  friends 
J  a  speedier  knowledge  of  matters  of  interest  which  might  otherwise 
^  have  to  wait  for  the  next  publication  of  "Proceedings."    Reports  of 
Committees  and  other  papers  of  importance  which  will  subsequently 
T  appear  in  extenso  in  the  "  Proceedings "  (to  be  issued  as  usual),  will 
only  be  given  in  abstract  in  the  Journal,  but  communications  of  minor 
^importance  will  appear  in  the  Journal  exclusively.     The  Circular 
J  letters  of  the  Council,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  loose  sheets, 
will  here  also  find  a  place,  together  with  correspondence,  as  far  as 
C  space  permits. 

3  In  fine,  the  Journal  will  embrace  the  occasional  publications  of  the 
^  Society,  and  will  be  printed  in  a  size  uniform  with  the  "  Proceedings," 
^  ■  so  that,  if  desired,  it  can  be  bound  along  with  the  latter. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  the  establishment  of  this  Journal  the  conduct 
and  progress  of  the  S.P.R.  may  become  better  known  to  its  friends, 
and  that  thus  a  livelier  interest  and  more  widespread  co-operation  may 
be  secured. 

The  Council  have  asked  me  to  undertake  the  Editorship  of  the 
Journal,  and  in  presenting  the  first  number  to  our  Members  and 
Associates  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  they  may  feel 
disposed  to  offer. 

W.  F.  Barrett. 

De  Ve-sci  Terrace,  ft  4  4  f\  t  "> 

Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin.  oilv/O 
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The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  11,  Chandos-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  on  the  18th  of 
January. 

The  President,  Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  in  introducing  the  business, 
which  was  of  a  purely  formal  character,  said  that  the  Council  had  not 
thought  it  needful  on  this  occasion  to  present  any  special  report.  The 
published  Proceedings,  and  the  circular  letters  which  had  been  issued 
by  the  Council,  indicated  the  work  in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 

A  balance-sheet  was  placed  before  the  meeting,  giving  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1883.  This  balance- 
sheet  showed  that  although  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  had  greatly 
increased  since  the  preceding  year,  they  had,  even  with  the  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  Proceedings,  fallen  short  of  the  expendi- 
ture by  over  £300.  The  President  pointed  out  that  the  largest  item 
of  expenditure  was  for  printing,  which  had  been  materially  augmented 
by  the  cost  of  the  drawings  in  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  the  Proceedings. 
This  expenditure  had,  however,  in  his  opinion  been  a  wise  one,  as  the 
drawings  had  been  found  specially  interesting  by  many  readers.  The 
deficiency  he  spoke  of  had  been  fully  met  by  the  donations  which  had 
been  given  to  aid  the  Society's  work. 

Looking  at  the  fact  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Society,  which  had 
increased  its  numbers  from  150  at  the  commencement  of  last  year  to 
over  300  at  the  present  time,  and  was  still  steadily  increasing,  he 
thought  that  this  discrepancy  between  the  income  proper  of  the  Society 
and  its  expenditure  need  not  cause  the  members  any  concern.  He 
thought  that,  at  this  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Society,  it 
was  far  more  important  to  make  the  work  effective  than  to  balance 
subscriptions  and  expenditure.  Accordingly  he  contemplated  with 
perfect  ecjuanimity  the  prospect  that,  although  there  would  be  a  further 
large  increase  in  the  amount  received  from  subscriptions,  the  Society 
would  again  this  year  have  partially  to  subsist  upon  "  charity."  Indeed, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  three  or  four  additions  to  the 
Research  Fund  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  following  alterations  in  the  constitution  and  rules  which  had 
been  agreed  to  hy  the  Council  during  the  past  year,  were  submitted 
to  the  meeting  and  adopted  : — 

That  in  Eule  3  the  words — "  Provided  that  no  President  shall  hold  the 
oiiice  for  more  than  three  years  consecutively" — be  omitted. 

That  a  new  Eule,  to  follow  Eule  8,  be  adopted  as  follows  : — "The  Council 
shall  have  power  to  elect  as  Corresponding  Members,  who  shall  be  on  the 
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same  footing  as  Honorary  Members,  persons  able  and  willing  to  forward  the 
■objects  of  the  Society." 

That  the  following  clause  be  introduced  as  the  second  sentence  in 
Rule  17  : — "The  names  of  persons  for  the  first  time  jDroposed  to  be  co-opted 
on  the  Council  shall  be  brought  forward  at  one  Meeting  of  the  Council,  and 
shall  be  sent  round  to  all  Members  of  Council  previous  to  its  next  Meeting, 
when  the  voting  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  those  present 
shall  be  requisite  to  carry  the  election." 

That  in  Rule  22  the  third  clause  stand  thus: — "In  all  Meetings  of  the 
■Council  four  shall  be  a  quorum" — instead  of  as  at  jDresent — "In  all  Meetings 
of  the  Council  five  shall  be  a  quorum." 

The  following  were  nominated  by  the  Council  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  two  members  during  the  year,  and  by  the 
retirement  of  four  others  under  Rule  IS  : — 


Edmund  Gurney, 
Edward  R.  Pease, 


Henry  A.  Smith, 

Prof.  Balfour  Stewart. 


Frank  Podmore, 
E.  Dawson  Rogers, 

No  notice  having  been  given  of  any  other  nominations,  these  were 
•elected  by  the  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  M.P.,  Mr.  Morell 
Theobald,  F.C.A.,  was  elected,  in  accordance  with  Rule  28,  as  auditor, 
on  behalf  of  the  members. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  meeting,  a  general  meeting  was 
held  for  the  reading  of  reports  and  papers.  Professor  Sidgwick 
presided. 

The  first  paper  was  "  The  Second  Report  of  the  Literary  Committee," 
read  by  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  The  previous  report  of  this  Committee, 
published  in  Part  IL  of  the  Proceedings,  contained  upwards  of  30  well- 
attested  narratives  of  transferred  impressions,  apparitions  at  the  moment 
of  death,  &c.,  which  were  given  as  samples  of  the  large  collection  already 
made  by  this  Committee.  The  present  report  gives  an  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  during  the  past  year.  This  work  has  consisted 
mainly  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  an  immense  mass  of  recent 
evidence  bearing  on  the  various  departments  of  the  Society's  research  ; 
but  the  part  with  which  Mr.  Myers  particularly  dealt  was  the  evidence 
bearing  on  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  which  he  announced  as  the 
subject  of  a  forthcoming  work  on  which  the  Literary  Committee  are 
busily  engaged.  He  described  the  mode  in  which  the  Committee  con- 
duct their  examination  of  the  testimony  submitted  to  them ;  and 
insisted  on  the  value  of  personal  interviews  with  informants,  and  on 
the  great  importance  of  obtaining  permission  to  publish  their  names. 
A  large  collection  of  narratives  of  death-wraiths,  liauntings,  premoni- 
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tory  dreams,  &c.,  has  been  printed  on  slips  (the  cost  of  which  is 
defrayed  by  a  member  of  the  Society),  and  most  of  these  slips  are 
offered  for  the  inspection  of  members  at  the  Society's  offices.  More  such 
narratives  are  earnestly  desired.  The  author  then  went  on  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  questions  which  have  recently  been  widely  circulated 
on  the  subject  of  hallucinations  and  dreams.  He  pointed  out  that 
before  we  can  fairly  attribute  to  anything  more  than  chance  the  re- 
corded cases  of  "veridical"  dreams  or  hallucinations — where  the  death 
of  a  person  at  a  distance  has  coincided  in  time  with  a  vivid  and  haunting 
dream  of  him,  or  with  an  liallucination  of  the  senses  which  suggested 
his  presence — we  must  discover  how  frequent  similar  dreams  and  hallu- 
cinations are  which  coincide  with  nothing  at  all.  He  expressed  a  hope 
that  statistics  on  this  point  might  be  drawn  from  a  sufficiently  wide 
area  to  give  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  have 
experienced  exceptionally  haunting  dreams  of  death,  or  distinct  illusory 
hallucinations;  and  there  Avould  then  be  grounds  for  judging  whether 
or  not  the  "veridical"  cases — that  is,  the  truth-telling  impressions — were 
too  numerous  to  be  ascribed  to  accidental  coincidence.  Members  of  the 
Society  were  specially  urged  to  do  their  share  in  collecting  twenty-five 
or  fifty  answers  to  the  questions.  In  an  eloquent  peroration,  Mr. 
Myers  suggested  the  far-reaching  scope  of  the  investigation;  and  while 
paying  a  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  those  scientific  and 
Positivist  thinkers  who  courageously  face  the  worst,  and  to  whom  the 
facts  of  the  Universe,  as  known  to  them,  have  taught  the  narrow  limits 
of  human  life  and  aspiration,  he  said  it  was  not  the  fault  of  other 
inquirers,  if  further  facts — which  the  scientific  world  has  so  far  neglected 
to  examine  and  test,  but  which  are  no  less  amenable  to  scientific 
treatment — teach  a  different  and  more  hopeful  lesson. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gurney  followed  with  a  paper  on  "The  Stages  of 
Hypnotism."  After  pointing  out  the  looseness  of  the  common  mode  of 
distinguishing  hypnotic  states,  he  stated  that  there  were  really  two,  and 
only  two,  well-marked  conditions,  which  he  defined  as  the  "  alert "  and 
the  "deep"  stages.  He  pointed  out  how  the  former  might  be  easily 
confused  with  normal  waking,  and  the  latter  with  sleep;  and  showed 
where  the  essential  differences  laj^.  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  how 
the  two  stages  were  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another;  and  showed  that 
none  of  the  ordinary  characteristics  could  be  considered  constant  or  safe 
marks  of  distinction.  He  then  said  that  the  facts  which  really  served  to 
separate  the  two  stages  must  be  sought  in  the  domain  oi  memory  ;  and 
recounted  the  results  of  some  recent  experiments,  where  a  thing  told 
to  a  "subject"  in  the  alert  state  was  forgotten  in  the  deep,  and  re- 
membered again  when  the  alert  state  reappeared ;  or,  in  the  same  way, 
if  told  in  the  deep  state,  was  forgotten_  in  the  alert,  and  remembered 
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again  in  the  deep.  TJhiese  alternations,  he  said,  had  been  observed  with 
a  large  number  of  subjects,  and  with  four  different  operators  in  diffeient 
parts  of  England,  and  were  singularly  constant.  He  also  jDointed  out 
that  the  common  forgetftilness  on  waking  of  what  has  happened  in 
hypnotism,  and  the  memory  in  hypnotism  of  the  events  of  the  waking 
life,  are  interesting  as  precisely  repeating  the  conditions  of  memory 
in  cases  of  double  consciousness,  where  one  person  lives  alternately  a 
normal  and  an  abnormal  existence — in  the  latter  of  which  the  events 
of  the  former  are  remembered,  but  not  vice  versa. 

A  Note  on  "  The  Sensory  Effects  of  Magnetism "  was  read  by 
Professor  Barrett.  The  author  stated  that  the  result  of  recent  experi- 
ments which  he  had  made,  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  peculiar 
sensation  being  produced  by  a  powerful  magnet  upon  certain  organisa- 
tions. As  this  is  opposed  to  the  general  opinion  of  scientific  men,  and 
the  experience  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  daily  with 
large  magnets,  much  more  evidence  is  required. 

The  next  paper,  on  "The  Divining  Rod,"  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Pease,  was  read  by  Mr.  Podmore.    The  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  Divining  Rod  is  a  V-shaped  twig,  commonly  of  hazelwood,  but 
sometimes  of  steel  watch-spring,  whalebone,  and  other  substances.  It 
first  came  into  use  about  three  centuries  ago,  and  during  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  the  subject  of  much  controversy  and  of  numerous  experi- 
ments by  the  learned  men  of  the  time.  Many  theories  were  proposed  to 
explain  its  action,  but  none  of  them  would  now  be  regarded  as  plausible, 
and  various  test  experiments  which  were  made  uniformly  failed.  In 
1701,  the  Inquisition  condemned  the  use  of  the  rod,  and  after  this  date 
the  popularity  of  divining  greatly  diminished.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  used  to  discover  murderers  and  thieves,  buried  treasures, 
lost  boundaries,  and  other  hidden  objects,  as  well  as  metals  and  water- 
springs.  At  present  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  used  in  the  West  of 
England  for  the  discovery  of  water-springs,  and  in  America  for  oil-wells 
and  mines.  Mr.  E.  Vaughan  Jenkins,  of  Cheltenham,  has  made,  and 
presented  to  the  S.P.  R.,  a  very  valuable  collection  of  evidence  of  its  use 
in  England,  for  locating  wells.  He  has  communicated  with  various  well- 
known  "diviners,"  and  has  received  direct  from  landowners,  architects, 
builders,  commercial  firms,  and  others,  careful  records  of  the  success- 
ful choosing  of  well-sites  by  diviners  in  places  where  professional 
geologists,  or  local  experts,  were  hopeless  of  success.  It  seems  also 
that  diviners  travel  about  the  country,  and  "  dowse  "  in  localities  new 
and  strange  to  them.  Some  experiments  were  made  by  the  writer  in 
December,  1882,  with  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  of  Bristol,  and  also  with 
Mrs.  B.,  a  lady  in  Clifton  who  is  well-known  as  an  amateur  diviner. 
These  were  not  conclusive,  except  in  so  far  as  they  demonstrated  that 
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the  rod  (in  these  cases  a  steel  watch-spring)  is  sometimes  moved  solely 
by  the  unconscious  muscular  action  of  the  diviner.  Further,  it  would 
seem  that  metals  purposely  hidden  can  often  be  discovered  by  the 
diviner  when  other  persons  are  present  who  know  the  place ;  but  when 
no  one  present  knows  it,  the  diviner  is  generally  at  fault.  This  result 
would  seem  to  point  to  Thought-transference  as  a  possible  explanation 
of  cases  of  this  class. 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  an  experiment  was  tried  at  Locking,  in 
Somersetshire.  Two  spots  were  selected  in  a  flat  field,  some  few  yards 
apart,  one  of  which,  according  to  a  local  diviner,  would  yield  water, 
whilst  in  the  other  none  would  be  discovered.  Two  wells  were  dug, 
and  in  each  a  certain  amount  of  water  was  found.  Professor  Sollas, 
now  Professor  of  Geology  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  watched  the 
experiment,  and  has  presented  a  valuable  report  on  it  to  the  Society. 
He  considers  that  it  is  conclusive  against  the  diviner,  but  other 
observers  are  inclined  to  take  a  less  decided  view  of  the  case. 

The  divining  rod  is  always  held  in  a  position  of  extreme  tension, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Shght  muscular 
contractions  produce  violent  and  startling  eff'ects.  It  would  seem,, 
therefore,' that  the  action  of  the  rod  may  be  caused  hy  unconscious 
movements  of  the  diviner's  hands,  due  possibly  to  a  sensation  of  chill 
on  reaching  water-bearing  spots,  or  perhaps,  merely  to  an  unwritten 
practical  science  of  the  surface  signs  of  hidden  water. 

At  the  close  of  this  paper,  the  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  M.P.,  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  remarkable  success  of  a  "  dowser  "  in 
striking  water  in  a  park  in  Lincolnshire,  and  thus  saving  the  owner  of 
the  property  from  a  heavy  outlay. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  January  17th,  Professor  Sidgwick 
in  the  chair,  when  Professor  Barrett,  the  Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses,  and 
Messrs.  Walter  R.  Browne,  Alexander  Calder,  Edmund  Gurney,  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  and  H.  A.  Smith  were  present.  A  number  of  new  members 
and  associates  were  elected  ;  various  donations  to  the  Research  Fund, 
and  presentations  to  the  Library  were  announced  ;  and  arrangements 
were  completed  for  the  Annual  Business,  and  for  the  General  Meetings. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  a  monthly  Journal  should  be  issued  for  dis- 
tribution amongst  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  met  again  on  the  19th,  when  Professor  Sidgwick  was 
re-elected  as  President  for  the  year  1884,  and  the  various  committees 
were  re-appointed. 
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LECTURES. 

On  Monday,  January  28th,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Professor 
Sidgwick,  in  the  theatre  of  the  London  Institution,  on  the  results 
obtained  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  The  room  was  well 
filled,  and  the  interest  of  the  audience  appeared  to  be  well  sustained 
throughout.  The  lecturer  began  by  distinguishing  the  subjects — such 
as  Spiritualistic  Manifestations — into  which  the  Society  was  still  merely 
inquiring,  from  those  in  which  it  had  attained  results.  He  explained 
further  that  when  he  spoke  of  results  he  meant  no  more  than  the 
ascertainment  of  certain  facts  hitherto  unrecognised  ;  the  more  difficult 
task  of  providing  an  adequate  explanation  of  tliese  facts  still  remained 
to  be  performed.  But  the  facts  themselves  were  so  unusual,  so  alien  to 
the  analogy  of  common  experience — as  far,  at  least,  as  such  experience 
had  been  systematised  by  the  industry  of  modern  science — that  they 
could  only  be  established  by  a  great  accumulation  of  evidence  very 
carefully  collected  and  sifted.  If  only  one  or  two  cases,  however  well 
attested,  were  taken  by  themselves,  the  sceptic — not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  witnesses — might  jjlausibly  say  that  it  was  less 
improbable  that  the  testimony  was  false  than  the  facts  testified  to 
were  true.  Hence  the  fundamental  importance  of  increasing  the  former 
improbability,  by  repeating  experiments  and  accumulating  records  of 
experiences  by  trustworthy  persons.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to 
give  a  summary  of  the  evidence  for  the  most  important  positive  con- 
clusion at  which  the  Societ}'  had  arrived :  viz.,  that  "  feelings  and 
ideas,  under  certain  exceptional  and  as  yet  unknown  conditions,  are 
transmitted  from  one  living  human  being  to  another,  otherwise  than 
through  the  recognised  organs  of  sense."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
he  said,  that  this  conclusion  did  not  rest  on  one  series  only  of  ex- 
periences, or  even  on  the  experiences  of  but  one  set  of  investigators,  or 
even  upon  one  kind  of  experiences.  It  depended  on  the  convergence 
of  three  fundamentally  distinct  lines  of  inquiry.  In  one  of  these  the 
Society's  work  was  only  of  a  subordinate  and  subsidiary  kind,  and  in 
each  of  them  they  had  the  mutually  corioborative  testimony  of  a 
number  of  independent  witnesses.  Two  of  these  lines  of  research  were 
strictl}'  experimental,  dealing  with  facts  repeatable  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  will,  although  it  must  be  owned  that  attempts  to  repeat  them 
may  very  easily  fail,  the  phenomena  being  of  a  delicate  nature,  and  the 
capacity  for  exhibiting  them  rare,  transient,  fitful,  and  easily  disturbed. 
The  third  line  of  proof  dealt  with  phenomena  not  thus  capable  of  being 
repeated.  It  consisted  of  the  recorded  exceptional  experiences  of  others, 
which  the  Society  collected  from  sources  as  trustworthy  and  accurate  as 
possible.  This  body  of  proof  consisted,  in  short,  of  (1)  experiments 
on  Thought-transference  between  persons  in  a  normal  condition;  (2) 
experiments  on  Thought-transference,  when  the  transferee  is  in  the 
abnormal  state  called  mesmeric  or  hypnotic ;  (3)  records  of  telepathic 
experiences,  including  what  are  commonly  called  apparitions  before  or 
at  death — "telepathy"  being  a  word  formed,  like  "telegraphy"  or 
"  telephone,"  to  express  sympathy  between  human  beings  at  a  distance. 
Of  these  branches  of  evidence  the  first  was  the  most  novel,  and  might 
be  called  the  special  work  of  the  Society.     Professor  Barrett,  who 
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first  initiated  the  systematic  investigation  of  these  phenomena,  de- 
scribed the  earlier  stages  of  the  work  in  his  London  Institution  lecture 
last  j'ear.  As  might  be  remembered  by  some  present  at  that  earlier 
lecture,  the  Dublin  Professor's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  remarkable 
cases  of  success  in  the  so-called  "willing  game,"  in  which  some  person 
places  his  hand  on  some  part  of  the  body  of  another,  and  while  so 
touched  the  latter  finds  objects  or  performs  movements  according  to 
the  silent  will  of  the  other.  Professor  Barrett  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  effects,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  were  produced 
by  muscular  pressure  on  the  one  hand  and  muscular  sensibility  on  the 
■other,  both  pressure  and  sensibilit}'  being  usually  unconscious.  It  was 
wonderful,  Mr.  Sidgwick  said,  how  much  guidance  can  be  given  in  this 
way  to  a  person  of  delicate  muscular  sensibility,  even  when  the  persons 
willing  are  quite  unaware  of  giving  it.  But  in  the  experiments  on 
which  the  Society  relied  as  evidence,  this  mode  of  suggestion  had  been 
carefully  excluded  ;  as  no  contact  was  allowed  between  operator  and 
percipient.  A  summary  was  then  given  of  the  experiments  on 
Thought-transference,  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  :  in 
connection  with  which  he  exhibited  a  number  of  drawings,  showing 
how  unseen  figures  had  been  reproduced  in  a  series  of  experiments 
conducted  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Liverpool.  These  experiments  were 
especially  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  several  different  persons  had 
succeeded — without  contact  and  when  alone  with  the  percipient — in 
transferring  the  idea  of  a  figure  drawn.  As  regards  the  third  line 
of  investigation,  Mr.  Sidgwick  explained  "  telepathic  experiences "  to 
include  what  are  ordinarily  called  '•  apparitions "  of  living  persons, 
together  with  cases  of  more  indefinite  gloom  and  depression  felt 
coincidently  either  with  the  death  of  a  distant  friend  or  relative,  or 
with  some  other  crisis  or  accidental  shock.  He  gave  one  or  two 
instances,  not  before  published,  where  the  coincidence  between  the 
apparition  or  sympathetic  pain  of  A,  and  the  death  or  other  crisis  in 
the  life  of  B,  had  been  ascertained  to  be  exact,  on  first-hand  evidence. 

Professor  Barrett  has  also  by  I'equest  delivered  lectures  during 
January  at  Hanley,  Bowdou,  Huddersfield,  Saltaire,  and  Dublin, 
on  the  results  obtained  by  the  Society  in  the  direction  of  Thought- 
transference. 


THE  WEM  CASE.  .  . 

Our  members  will  probably  recollect  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
curious,  and  seemingly  inexplicable  disturbances  occurring  in  a  farmer's 
house  in  Shropshire  during  November  last.  Subsequently  some  of  the 
London  papers  gave  an  amusing  account  of  how  the  disturbances  were 
manufactured  by  the  trickery  of  Emma  Davies,  the  servant-maid.  But 
as  the  object  of  a  newspaper  reporter  is  not  scientific  research,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  make  further  inquiries.  Accordingly  the  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  "Physical  Phenomena"  Committee,  Mr.  F.  S.  Hughes,  was 
requested  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  disturbances  ;  he  did  so,  and  has 
drawn  up  a  careful  and  lengthy  report,  which  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Journal. 
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PSEUDO  THOUGHT-READING. 

Nothing  has  more  forcibly  illustrated  the  rapid  progress  of  an 
epidemic  delusion  than  the  singular  spectacle  presented  in  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  capitals  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Stuart 
Cumberland  in  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Irving  Bishop  in  Dublin,  have 
been  nightly  attracting  crowds  to  their  performances.  Their  mode  of 
advertising  themselves  is  ingenious.  Well-known  Church  dignitaries 
and  University  professors,  eminent  physicians  and  lawyers,  colonels 
and  Queen's  counsel,  sheriffs,  and  members  of  Parliament,  have  gravely 
allowed  themselves  to  be  called  on  to  the  platform  of  these  enterprising 
exhibitors,  by  way  of  becoming  "committees  of  investigation,"  but 
really  to  have  their  names  paraded  as  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
performer.  Sedate  and  distinguished  citizens,  clutched  by  the  arm  of 
the  so-called  Thought-reader,  have  been  dragged  hither  and  thither, 
indoors  and  out  of  doors,  amid  breathless  throngs  of  sight-seers,  in  a 
heroic  and  successful  search  for  a  hidden  pin.  Column  after  column 
of  the  leading  journals  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  have  been  filled  with 
minute  records  of  these  achievements,  followed  bj^  scores  of  letters  from 
correspondents  who  protest  that,  although  they  have  hitherto  refused 
to  believe  in  Thought-reading,  they  are  now  convinced  it  is  a  fact — 
which  they  forthwith  proceed  to  explain,  on  the  basis  either  of  animal 
magnetism,  terrestrial  magnetism,  vibratory  action,  brain-waves,  or 
more  generally,  electricity  ! 

Now,  as  we  admit  Thought-transference  to  be  a  reality,  we  do  not 
deny  the  possession  of  this  faculty,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  any 
individual.  But  nothing  that  we  have  seen  done,  either  by  Mr. 
Cumberland  or  Mr.  Bishop,  would  compel  us  to  resort  to  so  novel  an 
hypothesis  as  Thought-reading  to  explain  their  performances.  And  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Bishop,  his  experiments  are  accompanied  with  such  an 
excited  and  wriggling  pantomime  that  whatever  scientific  value  they 
possessed  is  destroyed,  the  investigator's  amazement  and  distraction 
upon  witnessing  so  grotescpie  a  display  Ijeing  only  equalled  bj'  his 
astonishment,  when  told  of  the  many  worthy  and  intelligent  people 
who  have  been  satisfied  by  what  seems  so  very  like  a  farce. 

Moreover,  the  antecedent  improbability  of  Thought-reading  or 
Thought-transference  is  so  great  that  no  experiments  made  upon  a 
public  platform  can  have  any  weight  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
however  successful  and  conclusive  those  experiments  may  seem  to  be. 
We  do  not  assert  the  experiments  to  be  necessarily  fraudulent,  because 
the  performer  is  pecuniarily  interested  in  their  success;  but  the  calmness 
and  privacy  needful  for  scientific  investigation  are  absent.  Further- 
more, the  experiments  are  made  under  conditions  calculated  to  lead  to 
erroneous  inferences.  For,  whenever  contact  is  permitted  between  the 
person  who  knows  what  has  to  be  done  and  the  so-called  Thought- 
reader,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  exclude  involuntary  and  often  quite 
unconscious  muscular  guidance. 

In  fact,  cases  have  come  under  our  investigation '  where  far  more 
remarkable  things  have  been  done  than  anything  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Cumberland  or  Mr.  Bishop.  Thus,  gentle  contact  being  permitted, 
selected  words  have  been  rightly  formed  by  picking  out  letters  from  a 
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confused  heap,  a  hidden  pin  has  been  quickly  and  repeatedly  found,  the 
numbers  of  bank-notes  have  been  correctly  written  down,  and  simple 
diagrams  have  been  accurately  reproduced,  the  subject  in  all  cases  being 
blindfolded.  Success  has  even  been  secured  when  a  walking-stick 
intervened.  When,  however,  no  contact  between  the  investigator  and 
the  subject  was  allowed,  or  when  a  slack  thread  intervened,  or  cotton- 
wool was  placed  under  the  fingers  of  the  "thinker,"  or  when  the 
investigator  and  not  the  subject  was  blindfolded,  or  when  the  figures  or 
words  had  to  be  expressed  in  speech  and  not  in  writing,  then  failure 
with  these  'subjects'  was  as  conspicuous  as  the  previous  success. 

Hence  to  discriminate  between  Muscular  inteiyretation,  which  is 
nothing  new  and  bj^  no  means  uncommon,  and  Thought-transference, 
which  is  both  new  to  science  and  as  yet  uncommon,  the  following 
conditions  should  always  be  attended  to  :  — 

1.  If  a  drawing-  has  to  be  made,  or  a  word  written  down,  or  an  action 
performed,  forbid  any  contact  between  the  operator  and  the  subject — the 
agent  and  the  percipient  as  we  have  termed  them. 

2.  If  it  be  urged  that  even  a  slight  distance  might  enormously  diminish 
any  mental  or  nervous  influence,  then  tentatively  permit  contact,  but  insist 
that  if  it  be  a  word  or  number  it  shall  be  spoken  and  not  written;  or  if  it  be 
a  diagram  that  the  eyes  of  the  agent  (the  thinker)  be  securely  blindfolded, 
or  so  averted  that  he  cannot  see  what  drawing  the  percipient  is  making. 
There  is  a  danger,  however,  in  this  latter  case  that  muscular  and  not  mental 
transference  may  be  at  play,  or  the  two  may  be  intermingled. 


OCCASIONAL  MEETINGS. 
"Occasional  Meetings"  will  be  held  at  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
February  the  20th,  and  on  Wednesday,  March  the  19th,  at  the  Garden 
Mansions,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W.,  for  the  purpose  of  informal  dis- 
cussion and  conversation  on  any  matters  connected  with  the  Society's 
researches. 

The  meetings  are  open  to  Members  and  Associates,  who  are  at 
liberty  to  introduce  friends. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 
On  the  evening  of  January  18th  the  President  of  the  Society  gave 
a  conversazione  in  the  Garden  Mansions,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  to  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Society.  There  was  a  large  gathering. 
Enlarged  diagrams  of  Mr.  M.  Guthrie's  valuable  experiments  in 
Thought-transference  were  hung  round  the  walls,  and  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Sugden  gave  some  successful  illustrations  of  "muscle-reading,"  precisely 
analogous  to  the  so-called  "  thought  reading"  experiments  of  Mr.  Bishop 
and  Mr.  Cumlierland. 
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MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

{Elected  January,  1884.) 

mp:mbers. 

Beatty,  Octavius,  Mount  Pleasant,  Co.  Louth,  Ireland. 
Grubbe,  Hubert  H.,  29,  Holland  Park,  London,  W. 
Holland,  Sydney  G.,  21,  Queen  street,  Mayfair,  London,  W. 
Rensselaer,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Van,  9,  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
Russell,  The  Earl,  Pembroke  Lodge,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Russell,  John,  B.A.,  Fern  Cottage,  Eastleigh,  Southampton. 
Schuster,  Prof.  Arthur, Ph.D., F.R.S., TheOwens  College,  Manchester. 
SiDGWlCK,  Mrs.  H.,  Hill-side,  Chesterton-road,  Cambridge. 
Smith,  Martin  Ridley,  13,  Upper  Belgrave-street,  London.  S.W. 
Travers,  John  Amory,  St.  Ives  House,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

ASSOCIATES. 
Bailey,  Walter,  13,  Albemarle-crescent,  Scarborough. 
Carleton,  Hon.  Mrs.  Pigott,  Greyhill,  Winchfield. 
Chandler,  Rev.  H.  C.  D.,  B.A.,  Waterbeach  Vicarage,  Cambridge. 
Cunningham,  George,  B.Sc,  M.D.  (Harvard  College,  U.S.A.),  Downing 

College,  Cambridge. 
Gregg,  Mrs.,  Temple  Grafton  Court,  Alcester. 
Gunton,  Rev.  W.,  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
Lodge,  Professor  O.  J.,  D.Sc,  University  College,  Liverpool. 
Murray,  R.  Milne,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  10,  Hope-street, 

Edinburgh. 

Robins,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  8,  Marlborough-road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  N.W. 

Stanley,   Miss   Sara,    16,    Marl  borough-place,   St.  John's  Wood, 

London,  N.W. 
Worsley,  Mrs.,  Bromley  College,  Kent. 

N.B. — Members  and  Associates  are  requested  to  send  information 
of  any  change  of  address  to  the  Assistant-Secretary,  14,  Dean's  Yard 
Westminster,  S.W. 


DONATIONS  TO  RESEARCH  FUND. 

{Januarij,  1884.) 

The  following  Donations  have  been  received  during  January  : — 

Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Esq.,  M.P                                         £25  0  0 

Alexander  Calder,  Esq                                                    25  0  0 

Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  M.P.  (Second  Donation)       ...       25  0  0 

Titus  Salt,  Esq                                                               10  0  0 
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COMMITTEES. 
(Appointed  bt  the  Council,  19th  Januart,  1884.) 


Committee  on  Thought-Transference. 
Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett,  Hon.  Sec.      I  Malcolm  Gdthrie,  J.P. 
Edmund  Gurnet.  M.A.  I  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 


Committee  on  Mesmerism. 


W.  F.  Barrett,  M.E.I.A. 
Edmund  Gurnet,  M.A. 
Richard  Hodgson,  B.A. 
Captain  James. 
A.  T.  Mters,  M.D. 
F.  W.  H.  Mters,  M.A. 


F.  Podmore,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 
H.  N.  RiDLET,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
C.    Lockhart  Robertson, 

Hon.  Sec. 
W.  H.  Stone,  M.A., 

G.  Wtld,  M.D. 


M.D., 


M.B. 


Committee  on  Reichenbach's  Experiments. 

Edward  R.  Pease. 


W.  F.  Barrett. 
Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A. 
Walter  H.  Coffin,  Hon.  Sec. 
St.  George  Lane  Fox,  M.S.T.E. 

Committee  on  Haunted  Houses. 


H.  N.  Ridley,  M.A. 
W.  H.  Stone,  M.B. 


Major  T.  B.  Hamilton,  R.A. 
Rev.  W.  D.  Bushell,  M.A. 
F.  S.  Hughes,  B.A. 
A.  P.  Perceval  Keep. 


Edward  R.  Pease,  Hon.  Sec. 
F.  Podmore,  M.A. 
Rennell  Rodd,  B.A. 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 


J.P. 


Committee  on  Physical  Phenomena. 


Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A. 
Rev.  W.  D.  Bushell,  M.A. 
Hon.  0.  F.  Seymour  Cdffe. 
Miss  Garrett. 
Robert  Gordon,  M.Inst.  C.E. 
Miss  Hamilton. 


F.  S.  Hughes,  B.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 
Hon.  Roden  Noel,  M.A. 
Edward  R.  Pease. 
E.  Dawson  Rogers. 
Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick. 


W.  F.  Barrett. 

Edmund  Gurney,  Hon.  Sec. 

Chas.  C.  Massey. 


Literary  Committee. 

Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses. 
F.  W.  H.  Mters,  Hon.  Sec. 
F.  Podmore. 


Library  Committee. 
Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses,  M.A.         |  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Hon.  Sec. 

House  and  Finance  Committee. 
Walter  R.  Browne,  Hon.  Sec.  I  Alexander  Calder. 


With  the  view  of  aiding  the  general  work  of  the  Society  in  obtaining  and 
preserving  evidence,  a  class  of  "Local  Correspondents"  has  been  instituted  in 
connection  with  the  various  Committees. 

It  is  hoped  that  Members  and  Associates  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
who  are  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Society's  researches,  will  put  them- 
selves in  communication  with  any  of  the  Committees  in  whose  work  they  take 
special  interest,  in  order  that  they  may  in  this  way  ofdcially  represent,  and 
contribute  to,  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Any  well  attested  information,  bearing  on  the  various  subjects  which  are 
being  investigated  by  the  Society,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  respective  Committees.  Communications  are  invited  from  any 
persons,  whether  intending  to  join  the  Society  or  not. 
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HALLUCINATIONS  AND  DREAMS. 


The  Literary  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch  have 
special  reasons  for  desiring  a  very  large  number  of  replies  to  the  following 
two  questions  : — 

I.  Hallucinations. — Have  you  ever,  when  in  good  health  and  completely 
aivake,  had  a  vivid  imp-ession  of  seeing,  or  being  touched  hy,  a  human  being,  or 
of  hearing  a  voice  or  sound  ivhich  suggested  a  human  presence,  when  no  one  was 
there  ? 

II.  Dreams. —  Can  you  recall  that  you  have  ever,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten 
years,  had  a  dream  of  the  death  of  some  person  hnovm  to  you  {about  ivhom  you 
were  not  anxious  at  the  time),  which  dream  you,  marked  as  an  exceptionally  vivid 
one,  and  of  which  the  distressing  impo'ession  lasted  for  as  long  as  an  hour  after 
you  rose  in  the  morning  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  contain  no  reference  whatever  to 
"coincidences"  or  "fulfilments" — the  object  of  tlie  census  being  to 
ascertain  the  frequency  of  hallucinations  and  dreams  (of  the  sort  described) 
where  there  has  been  no  coincidence  or  fulfilment,  and  no  basis  of  external 
fact.  For  such  cases,  the  only  answer  required  is  a  simple  "j^es"  or  "no." 
If  any  reader  will,  in  the  course  of  the  next  six  months,  repeat  the  two 
questions  verbatim  to  25,  50,  100,  or  more  trustwoithy  persons,  from 
■whom  he,  does  not  hioiv  which  answer  to  expect,  and  who  have  not 
been  already  interrogated  on  the  subject,  and  if  he  will  communicate  the 
results,  these  will  be  most  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  ;  and  he 
would  render  further  aid  by  inducing  others  to  do  the  same.  Batches  of 
less  than  25  ansivers  are  not  invited.  In  any  case  where  the  answer  "■yes"  is 
given,  I  should  desire  to  liave  (not  for  publication)  the  name  of  the  person 
who  answers  "yes,"  as  well  as  of  the  collector.  In  case  of  negative  answers, 
it  will  be  enougli  if  the  collector  will  send  me  (not  for  publication)  his  own 
name  and  address,  with  the  words  "  Halhtcinations,  25  noes,"  "Dreams,  100 
noes,"  or  whatever  it  may  be,  on  a  postcard. 

N.B.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  a  vivid  impression  or  di-eani  of  the  sort 
described  has  corresponded  with  the  occurrence  of  the  actual  event  which  it 
suggested.  Any  person  who  has  'had  experience  of  such  a  case  is  specially 
requested  to  send  me  an  independent  account  of  it. 

Edmund  Gurnet. 

14,  Dean's  Yard,  S.W.  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  S.P.E.) 

January  1st,  1884. 

*^  Any  number  of  copies  of  this  circular  will  be  sent  to  those  willing  to 
aid  in  its  distribution,  on  their  applying  to  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the 
S.P.E.,  at  the  above  address. 
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MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  February  the  5th,  the  President  in 
the  chair,  when  the  Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses,  Dr.  Wyld,  Messrs.  W. 
H.  Browne,  W.  H.  Coffin,  E.  Gurney,  C.  C.  Massey,  E.  R.  Pease,  F.  H. 
Podmore  and  H.  A.  Smith  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  signed  as 
correct. 

Mr.  John  H.  Stack,  of  30,  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  was  elected  a 
Member  of  Council  under  the  second  clause  of  Rule  17  ;  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Bidder,  Q.C.,  of  Ravensbury  Park,  Mitcham,  Surrey,  was  re-elected  on 
the  Council  under  the  same  clause. 

Sixteen  new  Members  and  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names 
and  addresses  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Various  matters  of  routine  and  other  business  having  been  gone 
through,  the  meeting  was  made  "special,"  to  consider  two  motions, 
notice  of  which  had  been  given  in  due  form.  After  discussion,  two 
resolutions  were  unanimously  carried  as  follows,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Rule  24  : — 

(1)  That  Rule  8  stand  thus : — "The  Council  may  invite  any  person 
who  (i.)  is  either  distinguished  for  knowledge  and  experience  in  Psychical 
Research  or  otherwise  eminent,  or  who  {ii.)  has  rendered  services  to 
the  Society,  to  become  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  with  the 
privileges  but  without  the  obligations  attaching  to  Associates." 

(2)  That  the  second  sentence  of  Rule  23  stand  thus  : — "  Every 
Committee  shall  report  its  proceedings  to  the  Council,  through  the 
Chairman  or  Secretary  of  such  Committee,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
Member  of  the  Council,  and  no  report  shall  be  published  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Council." 


The  Council  also  met  on  February  the  27th.  Lord  Rayleigh  was 
elected  as  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society.  A  considerable  number  of 
additions  were  again  made  to  the  list  of  Members,  the  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  on  the  next  page. 

Arrangements  were  under  consideration  for  taking  the  Rooms  at 
14,  Dean's  Yard,  under  a  longer  tenure  than  the  yearly  agreement  at 
present  existing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  shortly  be  completed. 
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Loudon,  W. 
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*  Mr.  Bruhns,  who  was  ah-eady  a  Member,  has  now  been  elected  a  Corresponding 

Member. 
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KEPORT  ON  THE  "SHROPSHIRE  DISTURBANCES." 

We  herewith  place  before  our  members  the  report  referred  to  in 

our  previous  number,  which  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Physical  Phenomena 

Committee  has  presented  to  the  Society,  as  the  result  of  his  j^ersonal 

and  careful  investigations  into  the  mysterious  disturbances  which 

occurred  in  a  farmer's  house  in  Shropshire  last  November.    As  some 

months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  newspapers  contained  the  description 

of  these  disturbances,  it  may  be  convenient  to  precede  this  report  by 

the  account  given  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  otherwise  some  of  the 

references  in  the  report  might  be  unintelligible. 

"  A  series  of  occurrences  wliicli  have  caused  great  excitement  in  the 
jieighbourhood  of  Leebotwood,  aud  no  small  specul.ition  and  wonder  in  the 
adjacent  town  of  Shrewsbury,  have  just  taken  phice.  At  a  secluded  fai^m 
called  'The  Woods,'  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Toppington  and 
nine  or  ten  from  Shrewsbury,  resides  a  fanner,  named  Hampson,  and  about 
four  o'clock  one  afternoon,  at  the  latter  end  of  last  week,  the  servants  were 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  farmhouse,  preparing  tea.  On  the  fire  was  a  saucepan 
in  which  were  some  eggs  boiling,  and  this  'jumped,'  as  the  girls  declared, 
off  the  tire,  while  the  tea  things  were  thrown  from  the  table  and  smashed. 
Some  of  the  hot  cinders  were  also  thrown  out  of  the  grate,  and  set  fire  to 
some  clothes  in  a  basket.  So  far,  the  explosion  of  some  material  in  the  grate 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  account  for  the  occurrence  ;  but  what  is  said 
to  have  occurred  subsequently  will  not  bear  such  an  explanation.  On  the 
table  was  a  paraffin  lamp,  with  a  globe,  and  the  globe  was  'lifted'  off  the 
stand  and  thrown  across  the  room,  the  lamp  itself  being  left  on  the  table. 
A  mat  under  the  lamp  took  fire,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house  becoming 
alarmed,  they  ran  out  for  the  neighbours.  Among  others  who  went  to  the 
house  was  a  Mr.  Lea,  an  adjacent  farmer,  who  states  that  when  he  approached 
the  house  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  upstaii's  rooms  were  on  fire,  'as  there  was 
such  a  light  in  the  windows.'  Mr.  Hamj^son  consequeutly  went  upstairs  and 
made  an  examination,  but  everything  there  was  safe,  and  in  the  usual  order. 
As  things  were  continuing  to  jump  about  the  kitchen  in  a  manner  which  was 
.altogether  inexplicable,  and  many  were  getting  damaged,  Hampson  decided 
to  remove  everything  that  was  in  that  apartment  outside.  He  accordingly 
took  down  a  barometer  from  the  wall,  when  something  struck  him  on  the 
leg,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  wliich  was  on  the  table  was  thrown  by  some  invisible 
means  and  hit  hini  on  the  back.  A  volume  of  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  was 
thrown  or  '  jumped '  through  the  window,  and  a  large  ornamental  seashell 
went  through  in  a  similar  fashion.  In  the  parlour  a  sewing  machine  was 
thrown  about  and  damaged,  and  has  had  to  be  sent  to  be  repaired.  The 
nurse-girl  was  nursing  the  baby  by  the  fire  when  some  fire  leapt  from  the 
grate,  and  the  child's  hair  was  singed  and  its  arms  burnt.  The  girl  was  so 
alarmed  that  she  set  ofl^  to  a  neighbours,  and  on  the  way  there  her  clothes 
took  fire,  and  had  to  be  torn  from  her  body.  During  the  evening,  while  the 
girl  was  at  the  neighbour'.s,  a  plate  which  she  touched  while  having  her 
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supper  was  apparently  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  the  pieces  were  picked  up  by 
some  unseen  agency,  and  put  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Other  occurrences 
are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  tlie  neighbour's  house  while  the  nurse-girl  was 
there,  the  whole  lasting  considerably  over  half  an  hour.  As  no  one  could 
explain  the  cause  of  what  they  witnessed,  the  police  were  communicated  with, 
and  made  full  inquiries  from  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  others,  the  result 
being  that  they  ordered  the  coal  to  be  consumed  in  the  open  air,  believing  it 
to  contain  some  explosive  substance,  but  it  burnt  quietly  away.  Those  who 
witnessed  these  occurrences  tell  a  marvellously  straightforward  story,  and 
curiously  enough  none  of  them  attributed  it  to  any  supernatural  cause,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  quiet  country  locality,  but  they  say  it  was 
'something  in  the  coal  or  in  the  air,'  while  one  or  two  fancy  it  was  some 
electrical  phenomena." 

Subsequently  the  same  papei-  states  their  "Shrewsbury  correspondent 
telegraphs  that  he  paid  another  visit  to  Weston  LuUingfield  yesterday,  and 
was  informed  that  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  there  were  more  extraordinary 
manifestations  in  connection  with  the  girl  Emma  Davies.  Police-constable 
Taylor,  of  the  Shropshire  Constabulary,  remained  in  the  house  until  late  on 
Saturday.  During  the  time  he  was  there  the  fender  moved  from  the  fireplace 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  on  being  replaced  came  forward  a  second 
and  third  time.  A  cushion  placed  at  the  back  of  a  chair  on  which  the  girl 
sat  several  times  flew  across  the  room,  and  all  the  stitches  in  her  api'on  came 
undone,  followed  later  on  by  the  buttons  upon  her  dress  being  wrenched  oft'. 
Miss  Maddox,  the  village  schoolmistress,  made  a  statement  to  the  corre- 
spondent to  the  effect  that  she  called  to  see  the  girl,  a  former  pupil,  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  had  not  long  been  seated  when  she  (observed  Vioth  the 
chair  and  the  girl  rise  from  the  floor.  She  took  the  girl  on  her  lap  and  sat 
in  the  chair  herself,  and  immediately  the  girl's  boots  flew  off,  and  although 
replaced  the  circumstance  was  twice  repeated.  On  Sunda}'  a  box  in  a 
bedroom  was  hurled  aci'oss  the  room,  and  a  number  of  cups  and  saucers 
were  smashed." 

The  report  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Hughes  is  as  follows  : — 

During  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  November,  1883,  accounts 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  London  and  local  papers  of  strange  phenomena 
stated  to  have  taken  place  at  Wood's  Farm,  near  Wem,  and  other 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 

These  phenomena  could  not  apparently  be  accounted  for  by  ordinary 
physical  laws,  and  it  seemed  therefore  very  desirable  that  the  stories 
should  be  thoroughly  sifted  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research. 

The  scene  of  the  first  series  of  these  phenomena  was  Wood's  Farm, 
and  the  time,  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  1st  November.  A  nurse- 
girl  at  the  farm,  named  Emma  Davies,  was  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  disturbances  by  the  occupiers,  and  she  was  accordingly  dismissed 
and  sent  to  her  home  at  a  village,  called  Weston  LuUingfield,  about  five 
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miles  off.  Here  the  singular  phenomena  appeared  shortly  after  her 
arrival,  and  the  affair  began  to  attract  very  general  attention. 

On  Friday,  the  9th,  the  girl,  who  seems  to  have  got  into  a  very 
nervous  state,  was  taken  to  a  branch  establishment  at  Wem,  of  Dr. 
Corke,  of  Baschurch,  and  kept  in  strict  seclusion,  at  the  same  time 
being  closely  watched  by  the  housekeeper,  Miss  Turner. 

On  the  following  Thursday  the  Daily  News  and  the  Daili/  Telegraph 
both  had  long  reports,  stating  that  the  girl  had  confessed  to  having 
wrought  all  these  wonders  by  very  ordinary  sleight  of  hand. 

As,  however,  these  accounts  did  little  to  explain  away  the  phenomena 
which  had  taken  place  according  to  the  previous  newspaper  reports,  I 
was  asked  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  to  go  down  to  Shrop- 
shire to  investigate  the  evidence  on  which  the  original  stories  rested, 
and  to  see  whether  they  could  really  be  accounted  for  satisfactorily  by 
the  girl's  alleged  trickery. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th  November,  1  proceeded  to  Wem,  and 
shortly  after  my  arrival  called  at  the  doctor's  house,  and  saw 
Miss  Turner,  Dr.  Mackey,  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Corke,  not  being  at 
home. 

Miss  Turner  is  a  lady  of  about  30  years  of  age,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  practical,  shrewd  person,  not  at  all  excitable,  and  she  gave  her 
evidence  in  a  very  straightforward  manner. 

Calling  again,  later  on  in  the  evening,  I  saw  Dr.  Mackey,  who  is  a 
young  Scotchman,  of  about  27  or  28,  and  who  seemed  nervously 
anxious  not  to  give  any  evidence  about  which  he  had  any  doubt. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  the  girl  was  well  treated  while  living 
with  them,  and  was  subjected  to  no  undue  influence. 

I  made  notes  of  the  evidence  they  were  able  to  give  me  on  the 
subject,  and  obtained  their  signatures  to  my  account  after  they  had 
heard  it  read  to  them. 

Briefly  their  account  is  : — That  certain  manifestations  took  place, 
similar  in  character  to  those  that  preceded  them,  and  for  two  or  three 
days  they  were  quite  unable  to  detect  any  fraud,  though  no  manifesta- 
tion ever  took  place  when  the  girl  Avas  not  in  such  a  position  that  she 
might  have  produced  them  by  ordinary  trickery. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  however,  Miss  Turner  was  in  an  upper  room 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  servant  of  the  establishment  and 
Emma  Davies  were  outside,  Emma  having  her  back  to  the  house,  and 
unaware  that  she  was  observed.  Miss  Turner  noticed  that  Emma 
Davies  had  a  piece  of  brick  in  her  hand  held  behind  her  back.  This 
she  threw  to  a  distance  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  and  while  doing  so 
screamed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  servant,  who,  of  course,  turning 
round,  saw  the  brick  in  the  air,  and  was  very  much  frightened.  Emma 
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Davies,  looking  round,  saw  that  she  had  been  seen  bj'  Miss  Turner,  and 
apparently  imagining  that  she  had  been  found  out,  was  very  anxious 
to  return  home  that  night. 

Miss  Turner  took  no  notice  of  the  occurrence  at  the  time,  but  the 
next  morning  (Wednesday)  she  asked  the  girl  if  she  had  been  playing 
tricks,  and  the  girl  confessed  that  she  had,  and  went  through 
some  of  the  performances  very  skilfully,  according  to  Miss  Turner's 
account. 

Later  on  in  the  day  sVie  repeated  these  in  the  presence  of  the 
doctor,  Miss  Turner,  and  the  two  reporters  from  London,  but  Miss 
Turner  said  nothing  like  so'iiiiv.fell. 

Dr.  Mackey  further  gave  me  accouiife  of  a  convei'sation  which 
he  had  had  with  Emma  Davies,  chiefly  w?^  reference  to  some  of  the 
extraordinary  stories  that  had  appeared  in  ifffe  papers. 

One  of  these  stories  was  that  after  the  girl's  return  to  her  father's 
house,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  her  sister  in  household  work. 
One  day  they  were  putting  clothes  out  on  the  hedge  to  dry,  but  those 
placed  by  Emma  Davies  refused  to  remain  on  the  hedge,  and  "jumped 
over  into  the  road." 

AVith  reference  to  this  the  statement  of  Emma  Davies,  as  reported 
by  Dr.  Mackey,  was  as  follows  :  '•  they  put  the  clothes  on  the  hedge, 
and  then  returned  to  the  house,  nothing  unusual  having  occurred. 
On  going  outside  again,  the  linen  was  found  on  the  ground,  two  little 
boys  being  seen  running  away."  She  was  quite  confident  that  she  did 
not  see  the  things  going  oft'  the  hedge. 

Several  of  the  other  stories  were  similarly  disposed  of  by  her. 
Thus,  when  the  windows  were  broken  at  her  father's  cottage  and  the 
farm,  there  were  a  lot  of  men  and  boys  standing  about  outside. 

The  girl  always  denied  that  she  had  produced  the  various  pheno- 
mena at  Wood's  Farm  and  Weston  Lullingfield,  but  Dr.  Mackey  thought 
that  she  had  been  carefully  primed  not  to  "let  on  "  about  this. 

Dr.  Mackey  added  that  the  girl's  physical  and  mental  condition 
was  quite  normal  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain. 

On  the  following  morning  I  drove  over  to  Wood's  Farm,  which  is 
about  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  Wem,  and  there  obtained  the 
evidence  of  the  following  witnesses  : — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harapson,  their  servant  girl,  Priscilla  Evans,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lea,  of  a  neighbouring  farm,  and  the  waggoner  at  Wood's 
Farm,  Thomas  Williams. 

Mr.  Hampson  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  who  unfortunately  was 
not  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences,  and  only  had  evidence  on 
some  minor  details.  .    .  . 
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Mrs.  Hampson  was  very  diifuse  in  her  account,  and  appeared  rather 
credulous.    She  looks  about  .30  years  of  age. 

The  girl,  Priscilla  Evans,  is  about  16,  very  voluble,  but  gave  hei' 
evidence  in  a  very  straightforward  manner,  giving  me  the  impression 
that  she  was  telling  me  what  she  believed  to  be  the  truth.  She  had 
an  excellent  character  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hampson  ;  and  it  is  mere 
justice  to  her  to  state  that  the  charge  of  complicity  with  Emma  Davies' 
trickery,  brought  against  her  by  the  reporters  of  the  Daily  News  and 
the  Dailij  Telegraph — on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  confession  of  the 
waggoner  Williams,  that  he  had  taught  his  fellow  servants  "  how  to 
shift  things  about " — completely  broke  down  under  my  examination. 
The  waggoner  denies  that  he  ever  said,  or  could  have  said,  anything  of 
the  sort ;  and  his  denial  was  entirely  confirmed  by  Mr.  Belliss,  the 
innkeeper,  who  drove  the  reporters  over  from  Wem,  and  himself 
suggested  the  questions  put  to  the  waggoner  which  led  to  the  reporters' 
mistake. 

I  could  not  regard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lea  as  good  witnesses,  since  their 
firm  conviction  of  the  devil's  agency  in  the  matter  rendered  them  too 
much  indisposed  to  accept  any  ordinary  explanation  of  any  of  the 
occurrences  to  which  they  referred  ;  and  they  did  not  bring  forward 
any  cases  of  manifestations  which  took  place  when  Emma  Davies  was 
undeniabkj,  according  to  my  opinion,  in  such  a  position  that  she  could 
not  have  produced  them. 

A  rough  drawing  of  the  premises  will  show  the  relative  position  of 
the  parlour,  kitchen,  and  dairy,  and  will  be  useful  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  evidence. 

According  to  Mrs.  Hampson's  account,  the  family,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Hampson,  were  occupying  the  parlour  on  Wednesday,  the 
31st  of  October,  when  suddenly  coal  was  seen  to  be  "alive"  in 
various  parts  of  the  room,  apparently  having  flown  out  of  the  fire. 
Nothing  unusual  was  observed  that  day  in  addition  to  this,  the 
fire  having  been  removed  to  the  kitchen,  and  coke  instead  of  coal 
employed. 

The  next  day  about  four  p.m.  the  family  were  about  to  sit  down  to 
tea,  when  the  saucepan  on  the  fire  jumped  off,  and  coal  began  to  fly 
about.  A  cup  and  saucer  "went  oS"  the  table,  by  unseen  agency,  and 
they  were  all  so  frightened  that  E.  D.  was  sent  off  to  Lea's  farm  for 
help.  Mrs.  H.  and  Priscilla  retreated  to  the  dairy,  whence,  it  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  map,  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  kitchen  table. 
They  both  state  that  they  saw  the  crockerj'  rise  up  off  the  table  and 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  articles  did  not  go  off  all  at  once,  but  one  or 
two  at  a  time.  They  are  quite  certain  that  this  happened  while  Emma 
Davies  was  absent,  fetching  Mrs.  Lea  from  the  neighbouring  farm. 
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Some  of  the  crockery,  oii  the  return  of  Emma  Davies  and  Mrs. 
Lea,  was  placed  on  the  table,  but  again  went  off.  Mrs.  Lea  and  Mrs. 
Hampson  then  deemed  it  desirable  to  go  for  further  assistance,  the 
girls  being  left  behind.  This  ends  Mrs.  Hanipson's  evidence  as  regards 
the  occurrences  of  that  evening  at  the  farm. 

Mrs.  Hampson  also  stated  that  in  the  morning  the  baby  was  in  its 
cradle  inside  the  parlour,  where  it  had  been  placed  to  be  out  of  range 
of  the  fire.  Mrs.  Hampson  and  the  girls  were  in  the  kitchen,  and 
E.  D.  went  in  to  see  after  the  baby,  returning  presently,  screaming, 
saying  that  the  baby  was  on  fire.  On  the  various  occasions  (three  or 
four)  that  the  baby  was  on  fire,  E.  D.  was  always  the  one  to  discover 
it ;  and  she  always  had  time  to  cause  the  fire  according  to  Mrs.  Hamp- 
son. Once  she  was  seen  to  be  shaking  the  child's  pinafore,  which  was 
alight,  although  Mrs.  H.  had  carefully  warned  her  always  to  "crush" 
fire  out. 

Further,  on  one  occasion  when  E.  D.  was  alone  in  the  parlour, 
during  the  manifestations,  a  noise  as  of  a  striking  match  was  heard, 
and  when  Mrs.  H.  entered  the  room  there  was  a  distinct  smell  of 
brimstone,  and  a  used  match  was  found  at  the  baby's  head. 

Priscilla  Evans  added  some  information  with  regard  to  articles 
found  on  fire,  which  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Lea.  Mrs.  Hampson 
was  not  present,  I  believe,  when  they  were  discovered. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  E.  D.  was  always  the  person  to  discover 
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anything  on  fire,  and  none  of  the  witnesses  could  state  positively  that 
on  any  single  occasion  was  she  in  the  company  or  in  sight  of  any  one 
when  she  made  the  discovery. 

One  of  the  baby's  caps,  of  a  kind  of  woollen  material,  and  a  paper 
mat  were  found  in  flames,  the  flames  being  very  high  and  white,  and  the 
articles  apparently  burning  were  very  little  singed  when  the  flames 
were  extinguished.  The  cap  and  mat,  which  had  both  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time,  were  shown  to  me,  and  I  cut  off  a  bit  of  the 
cap,  which  I  dipped  in  paraffin,  which  was  largely  used  at  the  farm. 
Lighting  it,  she,  Priscilla  E.,  declared  it  presented  exactly  the  appear- 
ance of  the  former  blaze,  and  the  bit  of  cap  was  of  course  little  singed, 
when  the  flame  was  extinguished.  Mr.  Hampson  stated  that  the  cap, 
when  shown  to  him  on  his  return,  had  a  greasj'  feel. 

The  most  important  piece  of  evidence  that  the  girl  Evans  contributed 
is,  that  when  Mrs.  H.  and  Mrs.  Lea  had  left  the  house,  the  cupboard 
opposite  the  dairy  door  was  apparently  locked  by  one  of  them,  but 
afterwards  flew  open,  whereupon  E.  D.,  going  to  close  it,  became,  as  it 
were,  rooted  to  the  spot.  Priscilla  tried  to  pull  her  awaj',  but  the  girl 
shrieked,  and  said  she  couldn't  move.  The  cupboard  was  well  stocked 
with  crockery,  and  these  things  proceeded  to  come  out  of  the  cupboard 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  generally  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow 
in  the  diagram.  The  girls  occupied  the  positions  indicated  in  the  same 
diagram.  Priscilla  states  that  E.  D.  had  her  arms  folded  all  the  time, 
and  that  she,  Priscilla,  watched  her  closely,  and  was  certain  that  she 
did  not  pull  the  things  out.  I  should,  however,  point  out  that  it  must 
have  been  nearly  dark  at  the  time. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  that  E.  D.  was  put  up  to  these  tricks 
by  the  waggoner,  there  appears — as  I  have  already  said — no  evidence 
for  this,  and  it  is  almost  absurd  to  suppose  a  heavy  rustic  capable  of 
giving  lessons  in  legerdemain. 

Priscilla  and  E.  D.  appear  to  have  been  on  rather  bad  terms,  and 
none  of  the  people  at  the  farm  gave  E.  D.  a  good  character. 

Continuing  my  journey  I  arrived  at  Weston  Lullingfield,  a  village 
about  five  miles  from  Wood's  Farm.  I  first  called  on  Miss  Maddox,  a 
woman  of  about  40,  who  has  been  training  the  youth  of  Weston  for  the 
last  12  years  ("come  December").  She  is  rather  excitable,  and  a 
woman  who  would,  I  think,  be  easily  imposed  upon.  Her  evidence  is 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sensational  news- 
paper reports  dwindle  down  into  the  common-place. 

She  states  that  when  she  visited  the  girl  there  were  about  20  people 
standing  and  sitting:  about  the  room,  and  the  girl  E.  D.  was  wris^glinu; 
about  on  her  chair  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.    Miss  M.  is  positive 
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that  the  chair  rose  off'  the  ground  about  a  foot,  but  this  I  imagine  a 
clever  child  could  accomplish  by  a  clever  "kick  oft'." 

Miss  M.  then  took  the  child  on  her  lap,  and  the  child's  boots  flew 
off",  but  whether  they  were  securely  fastened  on  her  feet,  or  down- 
trodden at  the  heels  she  cannot  say. 

The  only  further  evidence  that  Miss  M.  had  on  the  subject  was 
that  she  saw  a  table  against  a  ivooden  jMvtition)  moving  up  and 
down  rather  violently,  without,  she  thought,  any  one  being  near.  She 
added  that  the  partition  seemed  "bulged  in,"  so  that  somebodj''  might 
have  been  pusliing  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition. 

She  gave  E.  D.  a  good  character. 

I  then  visited  the  girl's  home,  but  could  not  see  the  girl.  The  father, 
however,  came  out  and  spoke  to  me,  but  he  himself  had  seen  nothing. 

The  rustics  of  the  village,  whom  I  afterwards  interviewed,  were 
nearly  all  unable  to  sign  their  names,  and  their  evidence  is  hardly  worth 
recording.  One  man,  who  was  present  with  Police-constable  Taylor 
when  the  fender  performed  feats,  states  that  Taylor  was  sitting  on  one 
side  of  the  fire,  and  E.  D.  on  the  other,  but  he  could  not  say  how  the 
fender  "came  forward,"  whether  parallel  to  itself  or  only  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  girl  might  have  pushed  it  out  with  her  foot. 

All  the  other  evidence  at  this  place  was  of  the  same  unsatisfactory 
nature. 

The  next  day  I  drove  over  with  Mr.  Maitland  to  try  and  see  Emma 
Davies,  but  she  would  not  speak,  and  was  taken  upstairs.  After  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  she  re-appeared,  but  we  could  get  nothing  out  of  her. 

Summing  up,  I  consider  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  some 
trickery  on  the  part  of  the  girl,  E.  D.,  at  Wood's  Farm ;  but  that  some 
portion  of  the  phenomena  cannot  be  referred  to  this  cause  if  the  state- 
ments of  Mrs.  Hampson  and  Priscilla  Evans  as  to  what  occurred  in 
E.  D.'s  absence,  and  the  description  given  by  Priscilla  Evans  of  the 
crockery  coming  out  of  the  cupboard,  can  be  at  all  relied  on.  Still,  if 
the  case  were  an  isolated  one,  the  evidence  is  not  of  so  satisfactory  a 
nature  as  to  justify  the  assumption  that  phenomena  unexplainable  by 
trickery  actually  took  place ;  but,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  cases 
on  record  in  which  trickery  and  genuine  preternatural  phenomena  were 
combined,  this  case  might,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  be  included 
amongst  them.  '  -p^.^^^.  g   Hughes,  B.A.  (Cantab.). 

December  3rd,  1883. 

[Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  upon  this  case,  this  much  is  clear,  that 
the  statements  of  newspaper  reporters  must  be  received  with  extreme  caution 
when  they  deal  with  matters  of  this  kind.  It  was  asserted  that  Emma  Davies 
confessed  to  having,  by  trickery,  produced  all  the  mysterious  phenomena,  that 
she  had  learnt  how  to  do  the  tricks  from  a  waggoner  who  had  seen  them  done 
at  a  fair,  that  Priscilla  Evans  admitted  she  was  a  confederate,  and  that  "  other 
mystery  there  was  none."    All  these  assertions  appear  to  be  incorrect. — Ed.] 

GENERAL  MEETING. 
A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Garden 
Mansion,  Queen   Anne's   Mansions,  St.  James's   Park,  on  Friday, 
March  28th,  at  8..30  p.m. 
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THE  VIENNA  DISTUEBANCES. 

Unaccouatable  disturbances,  very  similar  to  those  at  Weston 
Lullingtield,  have  recently  occurred  in  a  house  in  Vienna.  The  Daihj 
News  gave  a  brief  description  of  what  took  place,  and  a  fuller  account, 
translated  from  the  Neues  iriener  Taghlatt,  appeared  in  "Light"  for 
February  16th.  The  disturbances  were  investigated  on  January  19th 
by  a  "commission  of  the  district  magistracj^"  and  no  assignable  cause 
could  be  found  by  the  thi'ee  commissioners.  Further  incjuiries  made 
by  one  of  us  elicited  the  following  sequel  to  the  story,  sent  to  us  by  a 
correspondent  who  writes  from  Vienna  on  February  5th,  1884  : — 

"The  alleged  supernatural  occurrences  at  Vienna  have  turned  out  to  be 
all  humbug.  For  two  days  large  crowds  of  people  collected  round  a  house 
in  Funfhaus,  which  was  said  to  be  haunted.  The  thoroughfares  became 
blocked  up,  general  inconvenience  was  caused,  and  the  police  interfered. 
In  this  paternal  country  such  matters  are  settled  prom]jtly,  if  not  despotically. 
The  next  day  at  the  time  the  ghost  was  said  to  walk,  every  inhabitant  of 
the  house  was  turned  into  the  street,  and  the  police  installed  themselves  and 
waited  foi'  the  usual  manifestations.  None  occurred,  and  since  that  day 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place.  Clearing  out  the  house  was,  as  you 
may  suppose,  so  disagreeable  to  the  inmates  that  by  some  means  or  other 
the  spirit  of  disturbance  was  quieted." 

The  fact  that  the  disturbances  ceased  when  the  police  turned  out 
the  inmates  seems  a  rough  and  ready  proof  of  fraud  that  may  satisfy 
the  public,  but  such  a  test  is  obviously  neither  scientific  nor  conclusive. 
If  these  physical  disturbances  are  associated  with  certain  abnormal 
organisations,  as  much  evidence  tends  to  suggest,  they  must  be  studied 
witli  all  needful  care  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves. It  is  likely  enough  the  whole  affair  in  this  case  was  fraud  ;  but 
one  would  like  to  know  whether  the  disturbances  have  really  ceased  on 
the  return  of  the  family  to  the  house,  or  whether  the  inmates  have 
simply  declined  to  expose  themselves  to  further  forcible  ejections, 
which  their  assertion  of  the  continuance  of  the  disturbances  would 
probably  involve. 


Our  readers  will  notice  with  interest  that  among  the  recent  adhe- 
sions to  the  S.  P.  R.  are  four  distinguished  professors.  The  election  of 
Professor  Schuster,  F.R.S.,  of  Owen's  College,  and  Professor  Lodge, 
D.Sc,  of  University  College,  Liverpool,  we  recorded  in  the  previous 
number  of  the  journal.  At  the  last  Council  meeting  Lord  Rayleigh, 
F.R.S.,  was  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society.  Lord  Rayleigh  is 
the  successor  of  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  in  the  chair  of  Experimental 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  is  President  of  the 
British  Association  for  this  year.  Dr.  Macalister,  F.R.S.,  who  has 
also  joined  the  S.  P.  R.,  held  for  several  years  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Dublin ;  he  now  holds  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  is  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  like 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  an  European  reputation. 
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NEW  YORK  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

We  have  received  information  from  Dr.  E.  P.  Thwing,  one  of 
our  corresponding  members,  of  the  formation  of  an  Anthropological 
Society  at  New  York. 

Its  aim,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution  which  has  been  adopted, 
is :  "  To  prosecute  researches  in  the  science  of  anthropology,  to 
collect  and  diffuse  information,  and  to  promote  acquaintance  and  co- 
operation among  its  members  and  with  other  students  of  Psychology 
in  this  and  foreign  lands,  by  personal  intercourse,  correspondence  and 
by  exchange  of  publications." 

The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Thwing,  Doct.  Phil.,  of  Brooklyn,  was  chosen 
President,  and  Alphonzo  D.  Rockwood,  M.D.,  of  46,  East  Thirty- 
first-street,  New  York  Cit}',  was  chosen  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  6th  ult.,  the  subject  of 
special  interest  was  an  informal  report  of  the  committee  on  the  section 
of  Psychical  Research,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Advocate.  He  began  the  report  with  an  account  of  his  own 
investigations  in  respect  to  hypnotism,  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  j'ears.  He  believed  that  the  trance  state  is  not  produced 
by  the  will  of  the  operator,  but  by  the  condition  of  expectancy,  of 
reverie,  and  of  confidence.  He  suggested  that  the  main  points  nf 
incjuiry  should  be  :  Is  there  any  influence  which  goes  from  the  operator 
to  the  subject?  Has  the  will  any  power  beyond  the  understanding  of 
the  subject?  Have  the  nerves  any  power  external  to  tlie  physical 
organism  1 

A  physician  present  gave  an  account  of  a  patient  whom  he  had 
hypnotised,  and  subjected  to  a  severe  operation  without  pain,  and  he 
argued  the  utility  of  the  trance  in  preference  to  ansesthetics.  A  person 
in  the  hypnotic  trance  was  Iji'ought  into  the  room,  and  subjected  to 
tests  which  indicated  the  genuineness  of  the  process. 

We  notice  in  the  circular  of  the  Society  that  Dr.  Thwing  is  con- 
gratulated "on  the  success  of  varied  experiments  on  Thought-trans- 
ference," which  he  described  last  December.  We  should  be  glad  to 
liear  further  particulars  of  these  experiments.  • 


On  January  30th  a  paper  on  "  Thouglit-transference  "  was  read  at 
the  Manchester  "Science  Students'  Association,"  by  Mr.  G.  I.  Johnson, 
Member  of  the  S.P.R.  The  Association  meets  in  Owen's  College,  and 
the  paper  excited  much  interest,  the  discussion  upon  it  having  to  be 
adjourned.  Mr.  Johnson  gave  some  illustrations  of  his  own  ability  to 
discover  a  hidden  pin  or  localise  an  imaginary  pain  in  noting  the 
muscular  indications  given  by  the  person  in  contact  with  him  :  he  then 
]iroceeded  to  describe  the  results  obtained  by  the  Thought-transference 
Committee  of  the  S.P.R.,  and  showed  how  the  results  were  inexplicable 
on  the  giound  of  collusion,  or  on  any  received  physiological  hypothesis ; 
and  that,  the  only  possible  conclusion  arrived  at  by  impartial  criticism 
appeared  to  be  to  admit  the  fact  of  Thought-transference  as  a  new 
discovery.  There  was  an  animated  discussion  and  the  usual  argument 
of  a  priori  impossibility,  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  effectively  replied. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Sir, — I  observe  that  the  object  of  the  proposed  Journal  of  the  S.  P.  R., 
so  far  as  it  is  explained  in  your  circular  announcing  its  establishment,  seems 
to  be  confined  to  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  business  transacted  by 
the  Council  and  the  work  of  the  Committees.  These  words  may,  and  I  hope 
will,  include  tlie  record  now  and  then  of  novel  or  well  authenticated  anec- 
dotes brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committees,  but  I  see  nothing  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  papers  having  a  speculative  or  explanatory  object.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  suitable  hypotheses,  advanced  with  the  understanding 
that  they  are  to  be  summarily  rejected  if  contradicted  by  experience, 
would  be  found  most  helpful.  A  hypothesis  serves  to  direct  attention 
to  particular  points  in  a  given  case  as  corroborative  of  the  hypothesis  or 
otherwise. 

If  our  Committees  had  to  investigate  thoroughly  all  the  ghost  stories  they 
hear  of,  they  would  have  something  like  the  labours  of  Hercules  on  their 
hands,  and  here,  I  think,  a  theory  prima  facie  plausible  might  be  of  service. 
When  a  theory  is  supported  by  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  then  new 
cases  in  agreement — though  far  from  unimportant — might  be  passed  by  for  a 
time  to  give  opportunity  for  investigating  some  asserted  occurrence,  which, 
according  to  the  theory,  ought  not  to  have  happened,  but  which,  from  its 
very  disagreement,  may  be  far  more  important  as  indicating  that  the  theory 
must  be  revised,  or  even  abandoned,  and  thus,  possibly,  might  be  obtained 
the  clue  for  a  new  departure. 

Allow  me  then  to  express  a  hope  that  speculative  matter  may  not  be 
altogether  excluded  from  the  Journal,  though  1  should  deprecate  emphati- 
cally the  idea  that  I  wish  vague  imaginations  or  the  results  of  pure  guess 
work  to  be  introduced.  Of  such  speculation  there  has  already  been  more 
than  enough. 

I  think  we  also  want  better  definitions  of  impoi'tant  words  liable  to  be 
confounded  and  misused — Mind,  Soul,  Spirit,  for  instance.  At  least,  every 
contriver  of  a  hypothesis  should  explain  his  terms  so  clearly  as  to  leave  his 
meaning  free  from  ambiguity,  and  surely  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
meanings  and  use  generally  agreed  upon. 

If  it  is  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  space,  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Journal  cannot  be  sold  to  those  who  wish  to  buy.  It  may  often 
contain  statements  of  facts  and  proceedings  which  Members  may  like  to  send 
to  friends,  thus  helping  to  make  the  Society  better  known  and  creating  an 
interest  in  its  researches.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  gladly  subscribe  for  an 
extra  copy  for  twelve  months.  New  members,  too,  might  like  to  make  their 
sets  complete  if  back  numbers  could  be  had. — I  am,  &c., 

Crouch  Hill,  February  16th,  1884.  W.  Whitear. 

[The  Council  have  decided  that  tlie  Journal  is  merely  for  private  circu- 
lation among  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society.  If  the  Journal 
had  a  price  fixed  for  sale  it  would  defeat  this  intention.  Doubtless  some 
arrangement  might  be  come  to  by  which  Members  and  Associates  could 
obtain  back  or  missing  numbers. — Ed.] 
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Miss  A.  A.  Leith  Animal   Magnetism   and    Spiritualism.     By  Dr. 

Ashbiirner.    (Second  copt/.) 
Spiritualism  and  the  Age  we  Live  in.    By  Mrs. 
Crowe. 

Footfalls   on   the   Boundary   of   Another  World. 
;  .By  Robert  Dale  Owen.    {Second  copy.) 

Spirit    Rapping    Unveiled.      By    the    Rev.  H. 
Mattison,  M.A. 

"  •■  ■        ■  The  Biography  of  the  Brothers  Davenport.    By  Di-. 

.      ■•  T.  L.  Nichols. 

Des  Tables  Ton  mantes.     By  Le  Cte.  Agenor  de 

Gasparin.    2  vol. 
Le  Question  du  Surnaturel.    By  R.  P.  Matignon. 
Le  Magnetisrae,  le  Spiritisme  et  la  Possession.  By 

R.  P.  Xavier  Pailloux. 
Des  Sciences  Occultes.    By  J.  B.  Tissandier. 
Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers... Confessions  of  a  Medium. 

Rev.  W.  Whitear  An  Explanation  of  the  Grand  Mystery  of  Godliness. 

By  Rev.  H.  More,  D.D. 
Facts  and  Fantasies.    By  Henry  Spicer. 
Les  Oracles  Sibyllins.    By  Mile.  M.  A.  Lenormand. 
The   University   of   Louvain...Annuaire   de   I'Universitu   Catholique  de 

Louvain,  1882,  1883,  1884. 


COMMITTEES. 

( Witk  Names  and  Addresses  of  Hon  Sees.) 

Thought-Transferexce. — Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  6,  De  Vesci  Terrace, 

Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin. 
Mersmerism. — F.  Podmore,  M.A.,  16,  Southampton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 

London,  W. 

Reichenbach's  Experiments. — Walter  H.   Coffin,   F.L.S.,   94,  Coi-nwall 

Gardens,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 
Haunted  Houses. — Edwai'd  R.  Pease,  17,  Osnaburgh  Street,  Regent's  Park, 

London,  N.W. 

Physical  Phenomena. — F.  S.  Hughes,  B.A.,  1,  Clifford's  Inn,  London,  E.C. 
Literary. — Edmund  Gurney,  M.A.,  26,  Mont]3elier  Square,  London,  S.W.  ; 

and  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A.,  Leckhampton  House,  Cambridge. 
Library. — F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A.,  Leckhampton  House,  Cambridge. 
House  and   Finance.  —  Walter  R.   Browne,  M.A.,   38   Belgrave  Road, 

London,  S.W. 

With  the  view  of  aiding  the  general  work  of  the  Society  in  obtaining  and 
preserving  evidence,  a  class  of  "Local  Correspondents"  has  been  instituted  in 
connection  with  the  various  Committees. 

It  is  hoped  that  Members  and  Associates  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
who  are  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Society's  researches,  will  put  them- 
selves in  communication  with  any  of  the  Committees  in  whose  work  they  take 
special  interest,  in  order  that  they  may  in  this  way  officially  represent,  and 
contribute  to,  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Any  well  attested  information,  bearing  on  the  various  subjects  which  are 
being  investigated  by  the  Society,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  respective  Committees.  Communications  are  invited  from  any 
persons,  whether  intending  to  join  the  Society  or  not. 
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MEETING  OF  COUNCIL. 

A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  March  the  28th,  the  President  in 
the  chair,  when  Messrs.  Walter  R.  Browne,  Alexander  Calder,  Walter 
H.  Coffin,  Edmund  Gurney,  C.  C.  Massey,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  E.  R 
Pease,  F.  Podmore,  H.  A.  Smith,  J.  Herbert  Stack,  and  Dr.  Wyld 
were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  signed  as 
correct. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  E.A.,  was  elected  an  Hon.  Member. 

Fifteen  new  Members  and  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names 
and  addresses  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  J.  6.  Everest  desiring  to  resign  as 
a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  received  with  regret  information  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Georgiana  Houghton,  an  Associate  of  the  Society. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  Jcnirnal  to 
be  issued  for  the  future  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  and  that  the 
regular  Council  Meetings  should  be  held  on  the  first  Friday  in  each 
month. 

The  date  of  the  next  "  Occasional  Meeting  "  was  fixed  for  Wednes- 
day, April  30th,  at  4  p.m.,  at  Queen  Anne's  Mansions. 

A  proposition  by  Professor  Barrett  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
organise  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  in  various  important 
local  centres  was  favourably  entertained,  and  where  such  could  be 
advantageously  undertaken,  the  Council  would  be  disposed  to  aid  in 
regard  to  travelling  expenses. 

The  Council  approved  of  an  arrangement,  which  had  been  come 
to  with  Dr.  Stone,  for  taking  certain  rooms  at  14,  Dean's  Yard,  addi- 
tional to  those  at  present  used  by  the  Society,  for  a  term  of  three  years 
from  Lady  Day,  1884 — which  additional  rooms  it  is  agreed  to  let  to 
Mr.  Frank  Podmore. 

Various  other  matters  of  routine  business  were  attended  to  ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  the  Society's  rooms  should  be  closed  on  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  Monday. 
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GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  seventh  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Garden  Mansion,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  March. 
Professor  Sidgwick  took  the  chair  at  8.30  p.m. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  the  Second  Ee-purt  of  the  Committee  on 
Haunted  Houses,  read  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Pease.  The  following  is  an 
abstract : — 

In  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  our  last  report  we  have  been 
mainly  occupied  in  collecting  and  sifting  evidence,  and  for  the  present 
we  are  not  prepared  to  attempt  anything  more  than  this.  Our  subject 
is  obscure  and  difficult,  and  a  much  larger  mass  of  evidence  is  necessary 
before  we  begin  to  theorise.  We  can,  however,  safel}'  say  that  we  are 
not  investigating  fables,  but  examining  fads.  The  evidence  already 
collected  justifies  this  statement,  and  this  only. 

We  have  again  to  point  out  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  obtain 
personal  observations  in  haunted  houses.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
prejudices  of  their  owners,  but  in  a  larger  measure  to  the  rarity  and 
irregularity  of  the  phenomena  even  in  houses  where  we  have  good 
evidence  of  their  occurrence.  We  would  earnestly  entreat  our  members 
and  friends  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  inhabit  haunted  houses,  to  afford 
us  an  opportunity  of  visiting  them.  It  may  be  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  see  or  hear  anything  abnormal.  But  we  are  willing  to  incur  much 
trouble  and  expense  for  the  chance. 

We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  in  the  main  to  the 
testimony  (not  necessarily  of  small  value)  of  those  persons  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  had  abnormal  experiences  of  this  class. 

We  have  made  an  analysis  of  65  stories  printed  as  provisionally 
complete.  Of  these  we  class  28  as  A  stories,  because  we  regard  the 
evidence  as  clear  and  strong,  and  the  witnesses  as  worthy  of  credence. 
All  these  accounts  have  been  of  course  received  from  the  actual  wit- 
nesses of  the  occurrence,  who  in  most  cases  are  known  personally  to 
some  of  us.  There  are  good  reasons  why  women  should  be  our  most 
frequent  witnesses.  But  for  these  28  stories  we  have  testimony  from 
14  men,  as  well  as  from  26  women.  Of  these  stories  24  record 
the  appearance  of  figures  and  four  record  noises  only.  The  reverse 
of  this  proportion  obtains  amongst  the  stories  as  a  whole,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  figures  can  be  easily  and  clearly  described,  whilst  it  is 
generally  impossible  to  prove  that  noises  are  not  caused  by  rats, 
wind,  or  a  dozen  other  things.  Excluding  the  four  stories  of  noises 
only,  and  five  other  stories  of  an  exceptional  character,  we  have  left 
19  A  stories,  which  all  approximate  to  a  certain  type. 
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Magazine  ghost-stories  generally  present  sensational  features,  which 
are  very  rarely  found  in  stories  whicli  reach  us  on  good  authority.  The 
normal  type  of  phantom  may  be  recognised  by  the  absence,  as  well  as 
by  the  presence,  of  certain  characteristics.  To  begin  with,  sensational 
features  are  extremely  rare.  Then  again,  these  appearances  scarcely 
ever  bear  any  relation  to  a  special  time  of  the  day  or  the  year.  In 
none  of  the  19  cases  above  mentioned  do  We  find  any  such  relation. 
In  8  of  them  we  have  only  one  recorded  appearance  ;  and  in  other 
cases  where  there  have  been  several  appearances,  these  have  been 
spread  over  the  course  of  many  years.  Another  characteristic  common 
in  the  19  selected  cases  is  the  apparently  casual  and  objectless  nature 
of  the  apparition.  A  figure  is  seen  which  has  no  appearance  of  life, 
and  which  resembles  closely  the  image  thrown  by  a  magic  lantern. 
Sometimes  the  appearance  is  described  as  life-like  :  sometimes  it  is 
recognised  at  once  as  a  phantom.  Sometimes  it  is  shadowy,  but  more 
often  the  dress  is  seen  distinctly,  and  is  described  as  that  worn  by 
living  persons  in  recent  times. 

The  above  generalisations  are  professedly  made  from  19  cases  only, 
but  in  reality  they  are  drawn  from  our  knowledge  of  the  whole 
mass  of  evidence  in  our  possession.  When  stories  diff'er  widely  from 
the  type  hei'e  indicated,  we  usually  find  that  the  evidence  for  them  is 
weak.  We  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  all  exceptional  stories  are 
unworthy  of  credence.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  larger 
collection  of  material  and  a  more  careful  study  of  it  will,  before  long, 
enable  us  to  lay  down  with  greater  certainty  and  precision  the  laws  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena. 

We  have  not  used  the  word  "  ghost "  because  it  might  be  thought 
to  countenance  the  idea  that  these  phenomena  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  departed  spirits.  We  must  repeat  that  for  the  present  we  absolutely 
decline  to  theorise. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  the  President  made  some 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  haunted 
houses  in  an  experimental  way,  if  possible.  He  said  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  experiments,  if  they  were  to  be  con- 
ducted under  satisfactory  conditions,  were  very  great.  If  the 
Committee  were  asked,  "  Why  do  you  not  go  down  to  a  haunted 
house,  and  put  the  ghost  under  strict  test  conditions?"  their  answer 
was,  firstly,  that  invitations  to  haunted  houses  were  very  rarely 
obtainable.  Few  owners  will  admit  the  existence  of  such  opportunities 
in  connection  with  their  property ;  few  tenants  communicate  their 
experiences  till  they  are  over.     And  they  answered,  secondly,  that 
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from  the  evidence  before  them,  fixed  times  for  ghostly  appearances 
could  very  rarely  be  determined ;  in  most  cases,  if  the  investigation 
was  to  be  carried  on  with  any  hope  of  success,  the  house  must  be 
continuously  inhabited,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  not 
in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities  that  might  be 
presented  for  inhabiting  continuously  any  such  house.  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  communications 
from  any  member  of  the  Society  who  might  be  in  a  position  to  assist  in 
their  investigation  by  continuously  inhabiting  any  such  house.  If  such 
an  arrangement  could  be  made,  it  would  be  fair,  of  course,  that  the 
Society  should  pay  a  share  of  the  rent,  in  consideration  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  systematic  investigation  that  would  be  secured  to  the  Com- 
mittee; and  funds  had,  in  fact,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
for  this  purpose.  If  anyone  present  should  find  himself  disposed,  or 
should  hear  of  anyone  disposed,  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  he  hoped  that  a  communication  would  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, at  14,  Dean's  Yard.  The  President  concluded  by  expressing  his 
conviction  that  it  would  be  irrational  for  anyone  who,  like  himself,  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  experiments  in  Thought-transference,  and 
of  the  whole  mass  of  testimony  they  had  collected  in  respect  of  the 
"telepathic"  experiences  of  others,  to  suspend  his  judgment  any  longer 
on  the  general  question  as  to  the  reality  of  such  experiences ;  however 
strongly  he  still  felt  the  need  of  further  experimental  and  other  evidence 
to  convince  the  world.  But,  as  regards  the  much  more  difficult  question 
of  the  alleged  manifestations  of  intelligences  other  than  living  human 
beings,  the  Society  had  been  able  to  do  much  less ;  the  difficulties 
here  of  obtaining  conclusive  evidence  were  much  greater,  and,  for  his 
own  part,  he  was  unable  to  come  to  any  decision  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  facts  brought  before  them.  He  felt,  therefore,  the  importance  of 
vigorously  prosecuting  the  inquiry  in  any  available  way. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  Third  Report  of  the  Literary 
Committee,  read  by  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  The  Report  comprised  the 
first  instalment  of  a  "  Theory  of  Apparitions,"  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  death  wraiths.  The  paper  began  with  a  discussioa  of  the  various 
a  priori  objections  to  the  existence  of  veridical  hallucinations, — that  is, 
of  appearances  which  are  hallucinations  in  the  sense  that  they  repre 
sent  some  figure  which  has  no  known  objective  existence,  but  which 
are,  nevertheless,  veridical  or  truth-telling,  because  there  is  in  fact 
an  objective  event  (such  as  the  death  of  a  friend  at  a  distance)  to 
which  these  hallucinations  correspond.  The  need  of  the  census  of 
hallucinations  which  the  Society  has  set  on  foot  was  next  explained ; 
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inasmuch  as  it  is  only  by  discovering  what  is  the  frequency  of  mere 
morbid  or  deceptive  hallucinations,  that  we  can  accurately  decide  on 
the  degree  of  improbability  of  the  chance  coincidence  of  one  of  these 
morbid  hallucinations  with  some  objective  event  (death  or  accident),  of 
which  it  seems  to  be  in  some  way  the  reflection. 

It  was  then  urged  that  these  veridical  hallucinations  are  (many  of 
them,  at  least)  the  manifestation  on  a  large  scale  of  the  same  kind  of 
"telepathic"  impression  which  is  exhibited  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
Society's  experiments  on  the  transference  of  thoughts,  images,  pains, 
tastes,  &c. 

Taking  the  familiar  fourfold  division  of  mental  faculties  into  the 
emotions,  the  will,  the  senses,  and  the  intellect,  the  connection  between 
the  experimental  and  the  spontaneous  cases  was  shown  under  each  of 
these  headings,  with  illustrative  narratives.  It  was  seen  that  almost 
each  species  of  the  recorded  experiments  in  Thought-transference  may 
be  regarded  as  the  germinal  form  of  psj'chical  occurrences  which  arise 
spontaneously  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  bear  to  the  minute  experi- 
ments something  the  same  relation  as  the  lightning  bears  to  the  electric 
sparks  developed  in  the  lecture-room. 

The  paper  dealt  throughout  with  impressions  transferred  from 
living  persons  only  (including  those  of  persons  at  the  moment  of 
death) ;  and  among  such  impressions,  those  of  a  visual  kind — the  fully 
developed  or  externalised  phantoms  commonly  called  apparitions  or 
death-wraiths — were  expressly  postponed,  as  forming  a  separate  group 
which  requires  some  expansion  of  the  theory  of  telepathy.  This  group 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  discussed  in  a  further  Report  to  be  presented  to 
the  next  General  Meeting. 
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NOTICES  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  THE  COMMITTEES. 

The  Literary  Committee  held  ten  meetings  in  the  course  of  March, 
for  discussion  of  the  evidence  of  "Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  many 
additional  narratives  having  been  received  during  the  month. 

The  Hon.  Sees,  also  prepared  a  Report,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
Myers  at  the  General  Meeting  on  March  28th,  forming  the  third 
Report  of  the  Committee.  An  abstract  of  this  paper  is  given  in  our 
account  of  the  meeting.  The  paper  itself  will  appear,  with  consider- 
able additions,  in  Part  VI.  of  the  Proceedings. 


The  Thought-Transference  Committee  has  not  been  engaged  in  any 
experimental  work  during  the  past  month,  but  has  been  preparing  for 
press  its  last  Report,  which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our  Members 
almost  immediately. 


The  Reichenbach  and  the  Mesmeric  Committees  have  nothing  to 
report.  The  latter  Committee  have  made  arrangements  for  an  im- 
portant series  of  experiments  during  April,  and  we  hope  they  may  be 
successful. 


The  Committee  on  Physical  Phenomena  have  not  sent  in  any  official 
report :  but  we  are  informed  that  two  members  of  the  Committee  have 
been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  a  singular  case  at  Arundel,  much 
resembling  the  Wem  phenomena  in  Shropshire,  the  Report  of  which 
was  published  in  our  last  number.  Major  Taylor's  Report  of  the 
Arundel  case  we  hope  will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  address  of  Mr.  F.  Podmore,  the 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Mesmeric  Committee,  is  now  14,  Dean's  Yard,  S.W. 
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MESMERISM  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  24th,  Mr.  J.  N.  Langley,  F.R.S., 
gave  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  on  "The  Physiological 
Aspect  of  Mesmerism."  He  began  by  explaining  that  by  niesmerism 
he  meant  hypnotism ;  expressing  a  wish  that  the  former  word  could  be 
confined  to  those  "  magical "  phenomena  which  science  has  not  yet 
accepted,  and  which  he  himself  held  not  to  be  proved.  He  proceeded  to 
describe  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  hypnotic  state,  the  paralysis  of 
the  will — -of  the  power  which  selects  and  controls  action.  This  directive 
power  being  suspended,  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  is  apt  to 
produce  a  purely  reflex  or  mechanical  movement.  The  mechanism  of 
"reflex  action"  was  here  explained  by  means  of  a  diagram,  and  illus- 
trated by  an  amusing  anecdote  in  which  the  lecturer,  in  a  fit  of  absence, 
had  turned  a  tap  of  water  into  his  pipe.  If  no  external  stimulation  be 
applied,  an  animal,  whose  will  has  been  hypnotically  suspended,  will  be 
passive  for  a  time,  sometimes  even  for  many  hours,  without  making 
any  attempt  to  move.  This  state  of  passivity  was  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  a  frog  and  of  an  alligator,  whose  natural  activity  was  completely 
suspended  for  a  minute  or  so,  after  a  short  course  of  manipulation, 
which  gently  repressed  all  attempts  at  movement.  The  lecturer 
pointed  out  that  this  loss  of  directive  and  initiative  power  implied 
that  the  normal  activity  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain  was  in 
some  way  inhibited,  and  that  the  keynote  of  hypnotism  is  to  be  found 
in  inhibition.  He  admitted,  however,  that  the  nervous  processes  in- 
volved in  inhibition  are  as  yet  very  little  understood.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  similar  inhibitory  process  which  produces  hypnotic  loss  of  sensation, 
the  normal  activity  in  the  brain  failing  to  be  worked  by  stimuli  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  admitting  that 
the  genuine  phenomena  of  hypnotism  had  been  unduly  neglected 
during  a  large  part  of  the  present  ceptury ;  but  he  thought  that  this 
neglect  was  susceptible  of  defence,  on  the  ground  that  the  theories 
adduced  to  explain  the  alleged  facts  had  been  absurd  and  impossible, 
and  that  scientific  investigation  might  well  be  excused  for  considering 
that  the  facts  were  on  a  par  with  the  theories. 

The  lecture  was  a  very  clear  and  interesting  account  of  some  of  the 
more  salient  fads  of  hypnotism ;  and  the  lecturer  showed  good  sense  in 
recognising — as  Mr.  Romanes  has  done  before  him — that  we  are  still 
only  on  the  threshold  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  problem  merely 
takes  another  form  when  we  ask,  what  is  the  real  nature  and  process 
of  inhibition  1  But  it  would  not  have  been  amiss,  we  think,  if  Mr. 
Langley  had  noticed  some  of  the  more  obvious  difficulties  which  seem 
to  meet  us  equally,  whatever  special  form  of  the  hypnotic  theory  we 
adopt, — for  instance,  the  extraordinary  differences  which  persons 
otherwise  alike  present  in  amount  of  capacity  to  produce  in  others 
the  characteristic  eff'ects. 
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ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  "MAGNETIC  SENSE." 

The  following  letter,  in  an  uncorrected  form,  appeared  in  Nature 
for  March  20th.  The  letter  is  here  given  with  one  or  two  slight 
modifications  which  were  made  in  the  corrected  proof : — 

Sir  William  Thomson,  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  Midland  Insti- 
tute, which  is  reported  in  Nature  for  March  6th  (p.  438),  draws  attention  to 
the  "marvellous  fact"  that  hitherto  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  even 
the  most  powerful  electromagnets  can  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  a 
living  vegetable  or  animal  body.  But  Sir  William  "  thinks  it  ]3ossible  that 
an  exceedingly  powerful  magnetic  effect  may  produce  a  sensation  that  we 
cannot  compare  with  heat,  or  force,  or  any  other  sensation,"  and  hence  he 
cannot  admit  that  the  investigation  of  this  question  is  completed, — for 
although  the  two  eminent  experimenters  named  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  felt 
nothing  when  they  put  their  heads  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet, it  does  not  follow  that,  therefore,  every  member  of  the  human  race 
would  feel  nothing. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  some  slight  evidence  already  exists 
in  the  direction  sought  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  ?  Scattered  in  different  publica- 
tions there  are  numerous  statements  made  by  different  observers  in  different 
countries  during  the  present  century,  which,  if  trustworthy,  indicate  that 
upon  certain  human  organisms  a  powerful  magnet  does  produce  a  very 
distinct  and  often  profound  effect.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of 
the  careful  and  excellent  observations  made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone,  who  tried 
Charcot's  experiments  on  a  patient  of  his  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the 
observations  referred  to  are,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  wanting  in  pre- 
cision of  statement  and  in  a  due  recognition  of  the  precautions  needful  in 
order  to  avoid  fallacious  or  ambiguous  results  from  illusions  of  the  senses.* 

This  being  the  case,  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  to  ascertain — by  direct  and  carefid  experiment,  extending  over  a 
wide  range  of  individuals — whether  any  trustworthy  evidence  really  exists 
on  behalf  of  a  distinct  magnetic  sense.  The  sectional  committee  of  that 
society  intrusted  with  this  and  cognate  work  has  published  a  preliminary 
report, t  which  contains  a  fragment  of  evidence  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  existence  of  a  magnetic  sense  in  certain  individuals.  Three  persons  have 
been  found  by  the  committee,  who,  when  their  heads  were  placed  near  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  electromagnet,  could  tell  by  their  sensations  whether  the 
magnet  was  excited  or  not.  One  of  these  "sensitives"  told  the  investigating 
committee,  accurately,  21  times  ruiniing,  whether  the  current  was  "on"  or 
"  off,"  owing,  as  he  alleges,  to  a  peculiar  and  unpleasant  sensation  that  he 
experienced  across  his  forehead.  Every  precaution  that  suggested  itself  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  subjects  gaining  any  information,  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  sensation,  of  what  was  being  done  at  the  contact-breaker  placed 
in  another  room.  But  I  am  suie  the  committee  will  gratefully  welcome  any 
criticisms  of  their  procedure  or  sugge.stions  for  future  experiments  which 
Sir  William  Thomson  may  feel  inclined  to  give.  The  honorai'v  secretary  of 
the  committee  is  Mr.  W.  H.  CofBn,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  to  have 
this  magnetic  sense  was  in  I)ublin,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  repeating 
with  care  in  my  own  laboratory  the  experiments  previously  made  at  the 
Society's  rooms  in  London.  The  result  satisfied  me  that  this  individual  did, 
in  general,  experience  a  peculiar  sensation,  which  he  describes  as  unpleasant, 
when  his  head  was  within  the  field  of  a  powerful  magnet.    Nevertheless,  the 


*  [Dr.  Stone's  experiment  will  be  quoted  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the 
"Proceedings"  of  the  S.P.R.] 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Society/  for  Psijckical  Research,  Part  3.    (Triibner  and  Co.) 
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keenness  of  his  magnetic  sense,  if  such  it  be,  varied  considerably  on  different 
days,  and  sometimes  he  stated  that  he  could  detect  little  or  no  sensory  effect. 
Usually  the  effect  was  felt  most  strongly  when  the  forehead  was  in  the  line 
joining  the  two  poles  ;  but  one  day,  when  he  was  suffering  from  facial 
neuralgia,  he  found  that  his  face  was  the  most  sensitive  part,  and  com- 
]jlained  of  a  sudden  increase  of  pain  whenever  the  magnet  was  excited,  his 
face  being  near  the  poles. 

The  peculiar  and  nn])leasant  sensation  which  the  magnet  appeared  to 
produce  on  the  subject  just  referred  to  was  described  as  slowly  rising  to  a 
maximum  in  15  or  20  seconds  after  the  current  had  beeu  sent  round  the 
coils  of  the  electromagnet.  In  like  manner  the  effect  seemed  to  die  down 
slowly  after  the  contact  was  broken.  Unknown  to  the  subject,  the  circuit 
was  closed  and  opened  several  times,  and  the  magnetism  correspondingly 
evoked  or  dissipated,  the  result  being  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  fairly  accu- 
rate correspondence  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical  effects.  The 
faint  molecular  crepitation  which  accompanies  the  magnetisation  of  iron,  and 
can  be  heard  when  the  ear  is  very  near  the  mairnet,  is,  however,  very  apt  to 
mislead  the  imagination.  To  avoid  this,  the  subject  was  placed  at  a  distance 
where  this  faint  .sound  could  not  be  heard,  and  he  was  then  requested  to 
walk  up  to  the  electromagnet,  and,  judging  only  from  his  sensations,  to  state 
if  the  current  were  "on"  or  "off."  The  experiment  was  made  12  times 
successively,  and  he  was  correct  in  10  out  of  the  12  trials.  He  had  no 
means  of  seeing  or  hearing  the  contact  breaker,  nor  of  surreptitiously 
finding  out  when  the  magnet  was  made  ;  of  cour-se,  it  is  possible  for  a 
trickster,  using  a  concealed  compass-needle,  to  be  able  to  impose  on  a 
careless  experimenter,  but  care  was  taken,  and  I  have  not  the  least  reason 
to  doubt  the,  entire  bona  fides  of  the  subject  of  this  experiment.  Neverthe- 
less, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  general  experience,  of  competent  observers 
is  entirely  negative  as  to  any  special  sensory  effect  produced  by  magnetism, 
I  do  not  pretend  that  the  foregoing  observations  are  to  be  regarded  as 
conclusive.  They  simply  suggest  the  desirability  of  a  far  more  extensive 
series  of  experiments,  conducted  with  the  most  stringent  precautions  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  illusory  effects. 

I  have  tried  experiments  with  large  helices  encircling  the  limbs  and  head, 
and  animated  by  powerful  currents,  but  have  not  observed  any  peculiar  sen- 
sory effect  in  my  own  case,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  headache 
which  I  have  often  experienced  when  working  for  some  time  with  a  large 
magnet  may  not  be  altogether  an  accidental  coincidence.  Meanwhile  ex- 
periments are  in  progress  in  my  laboratory  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whetlier 
any  distinctive  effect  is  produced  by  a  powerful  magnetic  field  upon  lower 
organisms.  I  hardly  anticipate  any  affirmative  results,  but  it  seemed  worth 
making  a  systematic  investigation  from  minute  structures  up  to  man.  Sir 
W.  Thomson's  address  will,  I  hope,  stimulate  other  workers  in  this  field. 

W.   F.  B.\RRETT. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  March  11th. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  the  idiosyncrasies  of  some  individuals,  who  affirm  that  they 
can  only  sleep  well  when  their  bed  is  in  a  definite  direction  with 
regard  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone  has  mentioned  * 
his  own  inability  to  sleep  soundly  in  a  north  and  south  position. 


*  Reports  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  Vol,  X.,  1880.  The  following  is  the  passage: — 
"  One  or  two  rather  trivial  facts,  such  as  the  inaliility  of  many  persons  of  nervous 
temperament,  of  whom  the  writer  is  one,  to  sleep  soimdly  in  the  north  and  south 
position,  a  position  obviously  forced  for  a  diarnagnet  such  ns  the  human  body,  and 
the  singular  vitality  of  maguetic  treatment  from  very  early  times  down  to  the  present, 
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Baron  Eeichenbach,  however,  states  that  in  the  sensitive  temperaments 
he  examined  he  invariably  found  that  the  most  refreshing  sleep  was 
obtained  when  the  head  was  to  the  north  and  the  feet  to  the  south, 
positive  discomfort  being  experienced  by  several  of  his  subjects  when 
the  east  and  west  position  was  assumed.  Among  other  cases  the 
Baron  mentions  that  of  a  Miss  Sturmann,  a  patient  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  at  Vienna,  who  enjoyed  "a  night  of  unusually  peaceful  sleep 
such  as  she  had  not  experienced  for  a  long  time,"  together  with  other 
favourable  symptoms,  when  her  bed  was  moved  with  its  head  to  the 
north.  The  same  patient  when  in  this  position  appeared  to  be  wonder- 
fully sensitive  to  the  magnet.  At  the  whole  length  of  the  ward,  a 
distance  of  some  thirty  feet  from  her  bed,  the  Baron  states  that  the 
removal  of  the  keeper  from  a  powerful  magnet  he  had  brought  caused 
her  to  become  unconscious  : — "  She  stopped  speaking  in  the  middle  of 
a  word  that  was  on  her  tongue ;  she  had  half  said  it,  the  rest  died 
away  on  her  lips.  I  found  her  lying  rigid  with  spasms  and  with 
clenched  hands,  her  eyes  open  and  cast  upwards,  so  unconscious  that 
I  could  place  my  fingers  on  her  eyeballs  without  the  lids  moving." 
The  experiment  was  tried  three  times  with  exactly  the  same  results. 

Such  extreme  susceptibility  is  doubtless  rare,  but  it  ought  surely 
to  be  possible  to  ascertain  if  Baron  Reichenbach  was  or  was  not  mis- 
taken in  the  conclusions  he  drew  from  his  experiments.  The  efl'ect  of 
the  imagination  is  so  powerful  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  devise  any  experiments  that  will  exclude  its  intiuence,  and  unless 
this  is  done  no  conclusions  can  safely  be  drawn.  We  shall  be  glad, 
nevertheless,  if  our  readers  will  communicate  to  us  any  experience  they 
may  have  had  which  seem  to  bear  on  this  question. 

Many  years  before  E-eichenbach's  time  the  sensory  effect  of  a 
magnet  and  the  so-called  iiiagnetic  light  appear  to  have  been  noticed. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Bennett  has  disinterred  the  following  extract,  which  he  has 
been  good  enough  to  translate  from  the  "Tagebuch  einer  Magnetischen 
Behandlung,"  by  P.  6.  van  Ghert,  Secretary  of  the  Ducal  Mineralo- 
gical  Society,  at  Jena,  in  Holland,  and  member  of  several  learned 
societies. 

****** 

"1810.  October  loth. — To-day,  when  I  arranged  some  experiments  with 
the  magnet,  while  the  patient  was  in  a  room  upstairs,  and  I  was  below,  so 
that  she  could  not  see  what  I  did,  she  immediately  came  down,  and  said  that 
she  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter'  with  hei-,  but  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  resist  the  influence. 

I  put  her  to  sleep  in  the  usual  manner  I  held  the  magnet  a 

few  inches  from  her  knee ,  but  she  immediately  besought  me  to  take  it 
away.  I  requested  her  to  touch  it  with  Iier  hands.  At  first  she  would  not 
do  this,  but  finally  took  hold  of  it,  aud  held  it  for  a  considerable  time  in  her 
hand  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience.    I  made  passes  with  it  from 


are  liardly  strong  enough  to  countervail  the  negative  evidence  here  adduced.  Still 
the  subject,  not  l)eing  in  direct  contravention  of  any  known  scientific  proofs,  deserves 
further  investigation  in  a  fair  and  dis])assionate  spirit.  It  seems  prinid  facie  impro- 
bable that  so  important  a  factor  in  cosmogony  should  be  otiose  and  inefficacious  in 
its  highest  development — human  life.'' 
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the  head  to  the  knee,  which  produced  a  sti'oiig  influence.  She  said  she  saw  a 
blue  glow  proceed  from  it,  which  penetrated  into  hei'self.  I  made  passes  over 
her  hand  with  the  north  pole,  which  she  could  bear  very  well.  I  then  bi'ought 
the  south  pole  over  the  same  spot,  which  did  not  produce  any  different  influence 
from  the  north  pole.  But  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot-and-a-half,  she  saw 
a  glow  proceed  from  the  part  of  the  hand  where  the  passes  had  been  made  to 
the  south  pole  only.  When  I  placed  the  magnet  in  her  hand,  and  held  a 
piece  of  steel  before  it,  she  assured  me  that  it  produced  a  much  stronger 
influence,  and  said  : — '  A  stream  goes  from  the  magnet  to  the  steel,  which 
looks  exactly  like  a  rainbow,  except  that  the  colours  are  not  so  bright.'" 

♦  *  5i=  *  * 

From  "Archiv  fiir  den  Thierisclien  Magnetismus.  Herausgegeben,  von  Dr.  C.  A. 
von  Esclienmayer,  Dr.  D.  G.  Kieser,  und  Dr.  F.  Nasse."  Liepzig,  1817.  Zweiter 
Band.    Zweites  Stiick,  pp.  35,  36. 


A  FOREIGN  VIEW  OF  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  article  in  the  well-known 
Austrian  paper,  the  "  AUgemeine  Zeitung,"  will  be  read  with  interest  as 
indicative  of  the  attitude  which  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  leaders  of 
public  opinion  are  now  taking  towards  "  Psychical  Research  "  : — 

"  It  has  at  all  times  been  the  fault  of  every  dominant  intellectual  tendency 
that  it  denounces  not  only  theories,  but  even  facts  opposed  to  it,  and  desig- 
nates as  false  and  impossible  whatever  cannot  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
its  own  conceptions.  That  this  has  been  the  case  with  religion  does  not 
need  to  be  pointed  out.  But  the  same  theoretical  intolerance  has  been 
manifested  in  a  high  degree  on  behalf  of  prevalent  scientific  doctrines.  The 
heretical  assertors  of  facts  at  variance  with  these  preconceptions  have  not, 
indeed,  been  burnt,  but  they  have  been  too  often  exposed  to  ridicule  and 
contempt.  We  need  only  remind  ourselves  of  the  denial  of  aerolites  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  those  who  believed  that  bodies  could  fall 
from  the  sky  were  looked  upon  as  fools.  It  was  .said  to  be  '  impossible,'  to 
be  a  'contradiction  of  the  laws  of  science,'  and  anyone  believing  in  such  a 
contradiction  was  either  out  of  his  mind,  or  at  least  could  not  be  considered 
a  person  of  any  scientific  competence.  And  similarly  of  a  whole  succession 
of  facts.  Our  orthodox  culture  is  a  great  deal  too  ready  with  the  phrases 
'  impossible '  and  '  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature.'  When  closely  examined, 
it  usually  turns  out  that  this  'impossibility'  is  nothing  else  than  incompre- 
hensibility, and  the  imaginary  breach  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  only  ignorance 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  fact  in  question  is  to  be  explained. 

"Now  it  seems  that  underlying  the  phenomena  of  Spiritism,  such  as 
clairvoyance,  table-turning,  spirit- ra]jping,  and  all  the  rest,  there  are  real 
facts  which  do  not  admit  of  complete  explanation  by  our  present  knowledge. 
Frauds  and  mistakes  are  mixed  up  with  these  facts  ;  but  it  would  not  be  too 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  were  it  not  for  the  misfortune 
that  orthodox  science  will  not  approach  the  investigation  of  the  facts,  but 
contents  itself  with  flatly  denying  them.  The  consequence  is  that  persons 
who,  either  accidentally  or  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  have  become 
immovably  convinced  of  the  truth  of  some  of  these  phenomena,  too  easily 
tend  to  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  all  or  most  of  what  is  alleged  on  this 
subject  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  culture.       *       *       *  * 

"In  our  opinion,  the  Spiritist  superstition  will  only  come  to  an  end 
when  exact  science  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  without  prejudice  the 
facts  which  it  has  hitherto  distinctly  denied  ;  that  is  to  say,  will  approach 
them  with  the  admission  that  things  are  not  necessarily  untrue  because 
unexplained." 
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A  RARE  TYPE  OF  TELEPATHY. 

The  following  very  interesting  narrative  has  recently  been  com- 
municated to  the  Literary  Committee.  It  is  possibly  no  more  than  a 
very  striking  case  of  Thought-transference  in  sleep— the  dream  of  one 
person  exciting  a  corresponding  dream  in  another.  But  Miss  E.'s 
experience  seems  very  unlike  a  dream ;  and  the  incident  was  more 
probably  an  example  of  icakinci  telepathic  transference,  Miss  C.  S.  B. 
being  the  "agent"  and  Miss  E.  the  "percipient."  In  the  immense 
number  of  telepathic  cases  which  the  Literary  Committee  have  col- 
lected, only  very  few  belong  to  this  type,  where  the  "  agent "  is  asleep, 
and  the  "  percipient "  awake.  Similar  instances  would  therefore  be 
specially  welcome. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Miss  C.  S.  B.,  74,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

On  June  10th,  I  had  the  following  dream.  Some  one  told  me  that 
Miss  E.  was  dead.  I  instantly,  in  my  dream,  rushed  to  her  room, 
entered  it,  went  to  her  bedside  and  pulled  the  clothes  from  off"  her  face. 
She  was  quite  cold ;  her  eyes  were  wide  open  and  staring  at  the  ceiling. 
This  so  frightened  me  that  I  dropped  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  knew 
no  more  until  I  was  half  out  of  bed  in  my  own  room  and  wide  awake. 
The  time  was  5  o'clock  a.m.  Before  leaving  my  room  I  told  this 
dream  to  my  sister,  as  it  had  been  such  an  unpleasant  one. — C.  S.  B. 
Febmary  I8th,  1884. 

The  next  account  is  from  Miss  E.,  74,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

I  awoke  on  the  morning  of  June  10th,  and  was  lying  on  my  back 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  when  I  heard  the  door  open  and 
felt  some  one  come  in  and  bend  over  me,  but  not  far  enough  to  come 
between  my  eyes  and  the  ceiling ;  knowing  it  was  only  C.  I  did  not 
move,  but,  instead  of  kissing  me,  she  suddenly  drew  back  and  going 
towards  the  foot  of  the  bed,  crouched  down  there.  Thinking  this  very 
strange,  I  closed  and  opened  my  eyes  several  times,  to  convuice  myself 
that  I  was  really  awake,  and  then  turned  my  head  to  see  if  she  had  left 
the  door  open,  but  found  it  still  shut.  Upon  this  a  sort  of  horror  came 
over  me  and  I  dared  not  look  towards  the  figure  which  was  crouching^ 
in  the  same  position,  gently  moving  the  bedclothes  from  my  feet.  I 
tried  to  call  to  the  occupant  of  the  next  room,  but  my  voice  failed.  At 
this  moment  she  touched  my  bare  foot,  a  cold  chill  ran  all  over  me  and 
I  knew  nothing  more  till  I  found  myself  out  of  bed  looking  for  C,  who 
must,  I  felt,  be  still  in  the  room.  I  never  doubted  that  she  had  really 
been  there  until  I  saw  both  doors  fastened  on  the  inside.  On  looking 
at  my  watch  it  was  a  few  minutes  past  .5. — K.E. 

The  following  are  from  Miss  C.  S.  B.'s  sisters. 

Before  leaving  our  room,  my  sister  C.  told  all  about  the  dream  she 
had  had  in  the  early  morning. — C.  E.  B. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  Miss  E.  told  me  all  about  her 
unpleasant  dream,  before  speaking  to  anyone  else. — A.  B. 

In  answer  to  inquiries.  Miss  C.  S.  B.  says  : — 

This  is  the  first  experience  I  have  ever  had  of  the  kind,  and  I  have 
not  walked  in  my  sleep  more  than  three  times  in  my  life  ;  the  last  time 
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was  about  a  year  ago ;  on  no  occasion  have  I  left  the  room.  I  do  not 
have  startling  or  vivid  dreams  as  a  rule.  I  did  not  look  at  my  watch 
after  waking,  but  the  clock  struck  5  o'clock. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Miss  E.  says  : — 

Although  I  am  accustomed  to  have  very  vivid  dreams,  I  have  never 
had  one  of  this  kind  before.  When  I  found  my  friend  was  not  in  the 
room,  and  that  the  doors  were  securely  fastened  on  the  inside,  I  looked 
at  my  watch  ;  it  was  a  few  minutes  past  5. 

I  have  never,  I  believe,  walked  in  my  sleep.  There  are  two  doors 
to  my  bedroom.  One  was  locked  on  the  inside  ;  the  handle  was  broken 
off  the  other  on  the  outside.  Thus  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to 
open  it  except  from  the  inside. — K.  E. 

One  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Literary  Committee  has  carefully 
examined  the  doors.  The  handle  of  one  of  them  was  loose  at  the  time 
of  the  incident,  and  had  fallen  off  onto  the  floor  outside  when  someone 
left  the  room  overnight.  Miss  E.  heard  it  fall,  and  saw  it  on  the  floor 
when  she  left  her  room  in  the  morning.  To  readjust  it,  so  as  to  open 
the  dooi',  required  great  care  and  accuracy  ;  and  the  hypothesis  that 
Miss  C.  S.  B.  really  entered  the  room  in  a  sleep-walking  fit  would 
involve  the  supposition  that  she  picked  up  the  fallen  handle,  went 
through  this  delicate  process,  subsequently,  on  leaving  the  room,  shut 
the  door  so  carefully  as  not  to  disturb  the  handle  (which,  had  it  fallen, 
would  probably  have  startled  both  herself  and  Miss  E.  into  complete 
wakefulness),  and  then  took  it  off  and  i:)laced  it  on  the  floor  again  It 
may  be  added  that  in  her  few  experiences  of  sleep-walking.  Miss  C.  S.  B. 
has  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  leave  her  room  ;  and  that  on 
this  night  she  was  sleeping  in  the  same  room  as  a  sister,  who  is  a  very 
light  sleeper,  and  who  would  almost  certainly  have  been  awakened  by 
the  opening  of  the  door. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIBPvARY  CATALOGUE. 

The  folloioing  additions  have  been  made  during  March,  1884.) 
(A  few  of  these  are  duplicate  copies  of  works  previously  in  the  Library.) 
[R]  indicates  that  the  hook  is  for  referenee  only. 


Account  oy  a  Strange  and  Dreadful  Apparition  at  Sea  ...London,  1627 
Angelic  Revelations,  concerning  the  Origin,  Ultiniation,  and  Destiuy 

of  the  Human  Spirit,  4  vol  London,  1875-83* 

Blair  (Mrs.)  Dreams  and  Dreaming.    With  an  Introductory  Essay  by 
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MEETING  OF  COUNCIL. 

A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  May  the  2nd,  the  President  in 
the  chair,  when  Messrs.  Alexander  Calder,  Walter  H.  CotSn,  Edmund 
Gurney,  C.  C.  Massey,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Edward  R.  Pease,  E.  Dawson 
Rogers,  J.  Herbert  Stack,  and  Dr.  Wyld  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  signed  as 
correct. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Edward  Grubby 
of  York,  were  elected  as  Honorary  Members,  under  the  second  section 
of  Rule  8,  in  recognition  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the 
Society. 

Eleven  new  Members  and  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names  and 
addresses  are  given  in  another  page. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Desmond  G.  FitzGerald,  asking  to  be 
transferred  from  the  list  of  Members  to  that  of  Associates,  and  of  resig- 
nation from  Mr.  A.  Kimber  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Sampson  on  the  ground 
that  both  husband  and  wife  in  each  case  were  Members  or  Associates. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Swedenborg  Society 
accompanying  a  present  from  that  Society  to  the  Library  of  the  S.P.R. 
of  an  extensive  series  of  Swedenborg's  works,  and  of  other  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Swedenborg  Society.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Council  be  given  to  the  Society  for  their  kind  and  liberal  donation. 

A  letter  was  read  from  a  firm  of  publishers  in  New  York,  asking 
for  permission  to  publish  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  in  the  United 
States.    Referred  to  the  Secretary  to  make  further  inquiries. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Triibner,  had 
furnished  a  statement,  showing  that  £21  Is.  8d.  had  been  received 
for  sale  of  the  Proceedings  from  July  to  December,  1883. 

The  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  informed  the  Council  that 
since  the  last  meeting,  he  had  delivered  a  lecture  at  Manchester  and  at 
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Liverpool,  on  "A  Theory  of  Apparitions,"  the  lecture  being  in  the 
main  the  third  Report  of  the  Literary  Committee. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th  of  May,  at  4  p.m.,  at  Queen  Anne's  Mansions; 
at  which  it  is  intended  that  the  programme  shall  be  as  follows  :— 

Eemarks  by  the  President. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Litei-ary  C'onimittee. 

First  Report  on  C'outemporary  Evidence  nf  "  Phautasms  of  tlie  Living 
in  India." 

It  was  agreed  that  the  following  paragraphs  should  be  printed  on  a 
slip  and  inserted  in  Proceedings,  Part  V.,  by  way  of  explanation,  and 
that  the  slip  should  be  enclosed  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  for 
the  benefit  of  Members  to  whom  copies  had  been  alieady  sent  out. 

ERRATA : 
In  Part  V.  of  the  Proceedings. 
In  page  10,  lines  14,  for  "experiments  performed  under  this 
last  condition — a  condition  which  precludes  any  unconscious  guidance 
from  the  "agent"' — read  "experiments  perfornieil  under  conditions 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  unconscious  guidance  from  the 
'agent.'"  And  add  the  following  note  to  the  word  "contact,"  in  the 
eighth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  : — 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  indications  may  be  unconsciously  given 
otherwise  than  through  contact.    Cf.  Proceedings,  Part  I.,  pp.  18,  19,  &c. 

In  page  55,  line  15,  omit  the  figure  1  before  657,000.  And  in  line 
25  of  the  .same  page,  for  l,657,000ths  x  10,  read  j^,^^-^L_. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Council  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
May  28th,  at  2.45  p.m.  There  will  be  another  Meeting  of  the  Council 
on  Friday,  June  6th,  at  4.45  p.m. 

OCCASIONAL  MEETING. 
An  occasional  meeting  of  Members  and  Associates  was  held  at 
Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  on  Wednesday,  April  30th,  at  4  p.m.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Colonel  Olcott,  President  of  the  Theo 
sophical  Society,  and  Mr.  Mohini  Chatterji,  a  Brahmin  Theosophist. 
These  latter  gentlemen  gave  an  account  of  some  experiences  of  their 
own,  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  that  certain  persons  known  as 
"adepts"  possess  the  power  of  producing  apparitions  of  themselves  at 
a  distance,  especially  to  persons  with  whom  they  are  in  some  way  en 
rapport.  These  narratives,  though  of  a  different  order  from  those 
which  the  Societj'  has  so  far  collected,  possess  sufficient  points  of 
analogy  to  sugg("st  many  interesting  cjuestions.  They  were  listened  to 
with  marked  interest  and  attention,  and  a  genera!  wish  was  expressed 
that  further  opportunities  might  be  afforded  of  hearing  and  questioning 
the  bearers  of  a  message  so  extraordinary.  A  small  Committee  has 
subsequently  been  appointed  to  take  the  evidence  which  Colonel  Olcott, 
Mr.  Mohini,  and  Mr.  Sinnett  have  kindly  volunteered  to  give,  as  regards 
these  Oriental  apparitions  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  first  Report  from  this 
Committee  may  be  laid  before  the  General  Meeting  on  May  28th. 
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ELECTIONS,  MAY  2nd,  1884. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 
Grubb,  Edward,*  8,  Holly  Terrace,  York. 

Macdonald,  Rev.  J.  A.,*  19,  Hey  wood  Street,  Cheetham,  Manchester. 

MEMBERS. 

Carpenter,  Major  G-eo.  W.  Wallace,  28,  Ashley  Place,  Victoria 

Street,  London,  S.W. 
Hogg,  Miss  A.  M.  M.,  Berry  Head  House,  Brixham. 
Thorpe,  Mrs.  Mary,  Lenton  House,  Lenton,  Nottingham. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Bonus,  Arthur  R.,  Clifton  Cottage,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Bo-STOCK,  Miss  E.  A.,  Penmaen  Gower,  Swansea. 

Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  The  Grange, 

Totteridge,  Herts. 
Shadwell,  Miss  Blanche,  21,  Nottingham  Place,  London,  W. 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  Reginald,  11,  Victoria  Road,  Kensington,  London,  W. 
WiLLSON,  Rev.  T.  B.,  M.A.,  11,  Canterbury  Villas,  Thornton  Heath, 

Croydon. 

Woods,  Miss  Alice,  8,  Bath  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  W. 
Woods,  Arthur,  A.I.C.E.,  Mickleham,  Surrey. 

N.B. — Blembers  and  Associates  are  requested  to  send  information  of  any  change 
of  address  to  the  Assistant-Secretary,  14,  Dean's  Yard,  "Westminster,  S.W. 


NOTICES  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  COMMITTEES. 

The  Literary  Committee  held  no  formal  meetings  during  April,  but 
the  secretaries  were  employed  in  drawing  up  a  Fourth  Report,  dealing 
with  a  Theory  of  Apparitions,  and  intended  to  be  read  at  the  General 
Meeting  on  May  28th. 

A  classification  of  about  500  narratives  of  impressions  or  apparitions 
perceived  coincidently  with  the  death  or  danger  of  the  agent,  has  also 
been  prepared,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  a  considerable  convenience 
to  students  of  the  slips  to  which  it  serves  as  an  index.  A  printed  copy 
of  this  classified  index  will  be  placed  in  the  Society's  rooms  in  a  few 
weeks'  time,  and  other  copies  will  be  sent  to  local  branches  of  the 
S.P.R. 

haunted  house  committee. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Committee  received  a  report  of  unaccountable 
footsteps  heard,  and  an  apparition  seen,  in  a  small  house  near  Hyde 
Park,  which  their  informant  was  then  quitting,  and  which,  consequently, 
was  to  let,  furnished.    They  satisfied  themselves  that  the  report  was 
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perfectly  bond  fide ;  and  decided  to  take  the  house  for  a  short  time,  and 
entered  into  possession  about  a  week  after  it  was  vacated. 

Several  of  the  Haunted  House  Committee  and  other  members  of 
the  Society  in  turn  occupied  the  haunted  room ;  but  they  are  unable 
to  record  any  evidence  of  abnormal  phenomena. 

They  have,  however,  gained  some  experience  in  a  rather  difficult 
art,  the  negotiation  of  leases  for  "haunted  houses." 

THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE  COMMITTEE. 
No  experimental  work  has  been  engaged  in  during  the  past  month. 
Our  friends  would  greatly  assist  the  work  of  this  Committee  if  they 
would  kindly  inform  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  any  successful  experiments  that 
they  may  have  made.  The  remarkable  success  obtained  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
Guthrie,  with  the  two  lady  percipients  at  Liverpool,  illustrates  what 
can  be  achieved  by  patient,  persistent  trials. 

MESMERIC  COMMITTEE. 

This  Committee  has  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  reported 
clairvoyance  of  a  young  man  mesmerised  by  a  Mr.  Ogle,  and  some 
interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  show  conclusively  that,  under  conditions  of  blindfolding 
that  appear  from  outside  to  be  satisfactory,  objects  can  nevertheless  be 
fitfully  seen  by  natural  vision.  A  fuller  account  of  these  experiments 
will  ap])ear  subsequently.  As  we  understand  that  Mr.  Ogle  has  since 
represented  that  the  Committee  were  entirely  satisfied  with  his  experi- 
ments, it  is  necessary  to  state,  emphatically,  that  e.xactly  the  contrary 
is  the  fact ;  inasmuch  as  the  Committee  obtained  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  Mr.  Ogle's  subject  saw  otherwise  than  by  his  natural 
organ  of  vision. 

PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  COMMITTEE. 
The  Secretary  writes  that  the  Committee  are  actively  at  work  and 
have  had  numerous  sittings  with  different  "  mediums,"  imposing  such 
conditions  as  they  deemed  satisfactory.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Committee  regret  to  have  to  record  their  failure  to  obtain  phenomena 
of  evidential  value,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  had  some  encourage- 
ment to  persevere,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  report  more  fully  next 
month. 


CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH  OF  THE  S.  P.  R. 

A  Meeting,  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  at  Cambridge,  was  held  on  February  1st,  in  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning's  rooms.  King's  College  :  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick,  President, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Browning  was  appointed  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Hodgson, 
of  St.  John  s  College,  Treasurer.  The  meetings  to  be  held  in  Mr. 
Browning's  rooms. 

February  (ith,  ISiii.- — A  Meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  Browning's 
rooms,  King's  College.  A  number  of  affiliated  members  were  appointed, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  a  meeting  for  mesmeric  experiments  should 
be  held  on  February  21st. 
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Feh'uary  21s<,  1884. — A  Meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Smith 
was  present  as  mesmerist.  Experiments  were  made,  but  with  no 
very  definite  results. 

February  29th,  1884.- — The  Branch  Society  met  in  the  Secretary's 
rooms,  King's  College.  Mr.  Myers  read  part  of  the  proposed  Report 
of  the  Literary  Committee,  on  apparitions  of  the  living,  which  was 
discussed.  It  was  arranged  that  the  next  Meeting  should  be  held 
on  March  14th,  at  8.30  p.m. 

March  lith,  1884. — A  Meeting  was  held  at  which  some  cases, 
collected  by  the  Literary  Committee,  were  read  and  discussed.  Mr. 
Myers  read  his  classification  of  apparitions,  and  it  was  discussed. 
Afterwards  a  private  business  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
agreed  that  affiliated  members  should  be  admitted  to  attend  the 
meetings,  at  a  subscription  of  five  shillings  a  term,  such  members  to 
be  proposed  and  to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Society.  The 
next  Meeting  was  fixed  for  Friday,  April  25th. 

April  2oth,  1884. — At  this  Meeting  it  was  agreed  that  a  notice  of 
the  existence  of  the  Branch  Society  and  the  application  of  persons 
wishing  to  be  affiliated  members  should  be  inserted  in  the  Cambridge 
Revieiv.  Mr.  Myers  read  the  second  part  of  the  Report  on  apparitions. 
Mr.  Padshah  gave  an  account  of  his  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Theosophic  Society.  It  was  settled  that  the  next  Meeting  should  be 
held  on  Thursday,  May  8th,  in  the  Secretary's  rooms. 

May  8th,  1884. — Previous  to  the  Meeting  Messrs.  Debenham, 
Ashbee,  Hodgson,  Grant,  Sidebottom,  Goodhai't,  Bidder  were  elected 
affiliated  members.  Colonel  Olcott  was  present  and  gave  a  full  account 
of  his  experiences.    The  next  Meeting  was  fixed  for  Friday,  May  23rd. 
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Dr.  Cunningham. 
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Mrs.  Adams. 
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Mrs.  Prothero. 
M.  R.  James 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION   OF  IMPRESSIONS 
AND  APPARITIONS  AT  MOMENTS  OF  DEATH 
OR  DANGER. 
I. 

As  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  a  classified  index  has  been  prepared 
to  about  500  cases  of  impressions  and  apparitions,  conveyed  to  waking 
persons  from  agents  dying  or  in  danger,  or  other  distress.  We  propose 
in  the  Journal  to  give  occasional  samples  of  these  cases,  with  comments 
intended  to  indicate  the  general  principles  of  arrangement  adopted,  and 
the  directions  in  which  additional  evidence  is  specially  to  be  desired. 

As  regards  the  broader  divisions,  the  cases  have  been  so  classed  as 
to  illustrate  the  theory  which  regards  phantasms  of  the  living  as  a 
development  of  Thought-transference.  The  mode  of  impact  on  the 
percipient's  mind  has,  therefore,  been  the  point  primarily  regarded. 

In  a  First  Division  have  been  placed  the  cases  where  the  phantasm 
or  impression  was  perceptible  to  one  person  only.  And  this  division 
begins  with  cases  of  mere  impression,  such  as  could  not,  by  its  very 
nature,  be  shared  with  other  percipients.  Among  these  impressions, 
again,  we  may  take  first  the  vaguest  and  least  definite  ;  the  cases 
where  the  percipient  merely  feels  an  impression  that  death  or  mis- 
fortune is  happening  to  some  one  of  his  acquaintance,  without  any 
identification  of  the  person  so  suffering. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  an  cviderdial  point  of  view  many  of  these 
cases  will  be  of  comparatively  little  value.  A  feeling  of  mere  causeless 
depression  is  not  rare  even  among  quite  healthy  persons,  and  even  if 
such  depression  is  unusually  strong,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  be  mentioned 
at  the  time,  or  to  be  remembered  by  others,  even  if  mentioned  by  the 
sufferer.  If  the  object  of  our  collection  were  purely  evidential  we 
should  pass  rapidly  over  this  class  of  cases.  But  our  object  is  not 
only  evidential,  but  theoretical.  Taking  the  general  fact  of  transference 
of  impressions  from  mind  to  mind  as  established  by  other  evidence,  we 
feel  justified  in  treating  these  inconclusive  cases  as  examples  of  it ; 
though  the  theory  of  mere  coincidence  might  have  been  held  to  explain 
them,  had  no  other  vera  causa  been  known.  This  other  cause  being, 
as  we  maintain,  known,  it  becomes  important  to  examine  carefully  the 
whole  range  of  its  probable  effects.  And  these  incipient  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  mere  mental  or  physical  malaise,  with  no  emergence  into 
consciousness  of  any  definite  idea  as  to  its  cause,  are  likely  to  be  both 
numerous,  and,  if  carefullj'  studied,  instructive,  as  indicating  what 
may  be  called  the  modes  of  telepathic  invasion — the  obscure  channels  by 
which  one  mind  makes  itself  gradually  felt  in  another. 

We  subjoin  two  cases  from  trusted  informants.  The  first  is  from 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Fox  Powys,  a  member  of  the  S.P.R. : — 

February/  Wt/i,  1884. 

About  three  months  ago  as  I  was  sitting,  quietly  thinking,  between  5 
and  7  p.m.,  I  experienced  a  very  curious  sensation.  I  can  only  describe  it  as 
like  a  cloud  of  calamity  gradually  wrapping  me  round.  It  was  almost  a 
physical  feeling,  so  strong  was  it ;  and  I  seemed  to  be  certain,  in  some 
inexplicable  way,  of  disaster  to  some  one  of  my  relations  or  friends,  though  I 
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could  not  in  the  least  fix  upon  anybody  in  particular,  and  there  was  no  one 
about  whom  I  was  anxious  at  the  time.  I  do  not  remember  ever  experi- 
encing such  a  thing  before.  I  .should  say  it  lasted  about  half-an-hour. 
This  happened  on  a  Saturday,  and  on  Monday  I  got  a  letter  from  my  sister, 
written  on  the  Saturday  evening  to  go  by  the  post  which  leaves  at  7  p.m.,  in 
which  she  told  me  she  had  received  a  telegram,  an  hour  or  so  ago,  informing 
her  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  her  brother-in-law,  at  which  she  was  greatly 
upset.  This  appeared  to  be  a  very  probable  explanation  of  my  extraordinary 
presentiment,  and  I  wrote  and  told  her  all  about  it  at  once. 

A.  C.  POWYS. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  impression  was  absolutely  vague,  and 
where  the  agent,  from  wliose  state  of  mind  the  impression  is  supposed 
to  have  originated,  was  not  dying  or  in  danger,  but  merely  in  mental 
distress.  The  value  of  this  case  largely  depends  on  the  uniqueness  of 
the  experience  in  the  percipient's  history.  If  any  of  our  readers  believe 
themselves  to  have  had  similar  experiences,  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  they  would  henceforth  set  such  experiences  down  in  writing  as 
soon  as  they  occur,  and  mention  them  to  others  before  it  is  known 
whether  any  calamity  has  happened  or  not.  For,  we  repeat,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  fits  of  depression  of  this  kind  are  often  real  telepathic  events, 
although  nothing  but  a  very  careful  comparative  estimate  of  their  so- 
called  causeless  invasions  (invasions,  that  is,  dependent  on  some  obscure 
internal  cause)  can  justify  us  in  admitting  an  external  cause  for  them  in 
the  case  of  any  given  percipient. 

The  next  case  which  we  shall  cite  is  one  where  the  agent  is  dying, 
though  the  chillness  and  misery  which  the  percipient  experienced  do 
not  seem  to  have  distinctly  suggested  her  sister's  death. 

From  Miss  Agnes  M.  A.  S.,  Whepstead  Eectory,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

In  May,  1871,  I  was  away  from  home  for  a  change,  leaving  a  sick  sister 
behind,  who  had  been  ill  for  many  months  from  mesenteric  clecline.  I  was 
to  go  to  a  ball  at  Willis'  Rooms  on  May  11th,  and  left  some  friends  in  Ken- 
sington to  stay  with  an  old  schoolfellow  at  Denmark  Hill.  I  heard  that  my 
sister  was  worse,  but  concluded  it  was  one  of  the  usual  spasmodic  attacks 
of  sickness  that  accompany  the  disease — how  could  I  ever  have  been  so 
blind  !  It  was  a  Thursday  ;  my  new  dress  had  come,  and  dinner  time 
came — a  large  family  circle,  and  I  the  only  stranger,  as  I  had  never  stayed 
in  the  house  before.  I  could  hardly  swallow  my  dinner,  and  felt  a  chillness 
all  over  me.  When  the  time  came  to  dress  I  went  upstairs  and  slowly  began. 
As  I  bent  down  to  pick  my  dress  up  I  stopped.  I  felt  an  unseen  presence, 
and  a  terrible  chillness,  which,  even  as  I  write,  returns  only  too  vividly.  I 
rang  the  bell.  When  the  servant  came,  I  could  only  say  faintly,  "  Ask  Miss 
Emily  to  come  to  me."  When  my  friend  came  I  could  explain  nothing  ;  I 
merely  said  I  could  not  go  to  the  ball.  I  have  often  wondered  how  I  looked 
at  the  time,  for  I  know  how  I  felt,  even  to  my  lips.  The  next  morning 
came  the  news  that  my  sister  had  died  on  the  previous  morning,  longing 
and  calling  for  me  to  the  last. 

In  another  letter  Miss  S.  says  : — 

I  looked  upon  my  chillness  and  mental  sensation  which  stopped  my  going 
to  the  ball  as  a  most  merciful  warning. 

Miss  Druce,  the  friend  with  whose  family  Miss  S.  was  staying,  has  not 
a  very  clear  recollection  of  the  circumstances,  but  says : — 

Our  impression  is  that  Miss  S.  did  not  go  to  the  ball  ;  personally, 
I   cannot   quite   remember   whether  she  actually  went  or  not.  Next 
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morning,  the  news  of  her  sister's  death  reached  her  through  a  letter  enclosed 
to  me. 

The  coincidence  of  time  here  seems  not  quite  close.  It  is  possible 
that  a  telepathic  invasion  of  this  kind  may  sometimes  need  a  consider- 
able time  to  make  itself  thus  felt  throughout  the  whole  organism. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  groiving  distress,  resembling  the  onset  of  a 
fever  or  some  acute  disease. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  do  more  than  throw  out  hints 
which  (as  we  have  already  said)  may  indicate  to  our  readers  the  points 
to  be  noted,  and  the  directions  in  which  fresh  evidence  will  be  especially 
welcomed.  We  should  be  glad  indeed  if  each  of  these  brief  notices 
were  to  elicit  some  additional  cases  of  a  cognate  kind. 


©bituar^. 

With  deep  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death,  on  May 
12th,  at  the  age  of  67,  of  an  eminent  scientific  member,  Dr.  R. 
Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  Dr. 
Angus  Smith's  high  scientific  distinction,  nor  of  those  profound 
and  classical  investigations  into  the  chemistry  of  the  air  and 
water  of  large  towns  upon  which  largely  were  based  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  that  he  was  called  upon  to  administer.  As  Chief 
Inspector  under  the  Noxious  Vapours  (Alkali)  Acts  and  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  Dr.  Angus  Smith  did  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  public  work,  his  reports  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  being  models  of  painstaking  research 
and  cautious  generalisation.  Unlike  most  specialists.  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  was  a  man  of  large  sympathies  and  wide  culture.  Clas- 
sical literature  and  archaeology  were  his  pastimes  ;  his  knowledge 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  archceology  and  the  dreary  wastes  of  early 
Irish  literature  was,  we  believe,  singularly  extensive.  But,  per- 
haps, his  keenest  interest  was  centred  in  psychological  investiga- 
tions, and  it  is  no  secret  that  he  held  the  attitude  taken  b}'  science 
towards  Mesmerism  and  Spiritualism  to  be  utterly  unphilosophical 
and  unfair.  Hence  he  welcomed  the  foundation  of  our  Society, 
and  often  spoke  of  the  quite  supreme  importance  of  the  results 
the  Society  had  already  achieved.  His  valuable  library,  containing 
many  rare  psychological  works,  will,  we  hope,  not  be  scattered, 
nor  his  unpublished  MSS.  be  overlooked.  To  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship  his  name  will  be  ever  dear  from  the 
large  and  loving  heart  he  possessed.  Combined  with  a  philosophic 
breadth  of  view,  his  conversation  was  ever  enjoyable  from  the 
c|uaint  Scotch  humour  which  played  through  all  he  said.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  convey  the  sweet  charm  of  his  gentle 
spirit,  which  sought  and  revealed  the  best  side  of  each  one's 
nature,  and  invariably  led  him  to  ivy  to  understand,  and,  if 
possible,  justify  those  who  differed  from  him. — W.  F,  B. 
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EEPOET  OX  THE  ALLEGED  MANIFESTATIONS 
AT  AEUNDEL,  SUSSEX. 

By  Major  G.  L.  Le  M.  Taylor, 

Royal  Military  College,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants. 

Accompanierl  by  Major  King,  E.M.A.,  I  arrived  at  Arundel  on 
Saturday,  February  22nd,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending 
the  alleged  manifestations  in  connection  with  the  2;irl  Clark. 

We  first  visited  Mr.  Hubbert,  F.E.C.S.,  the  medical  man  who  had 
been  called  in  to  see  the  girl  when  the  affair  commenced  ;  he  very  kindly 
told  us  what  took  place,  his  statement  being  in  effect  as  follows  : — 

He  was  called  in  about  10.30  on  the  night  of  February  8th  to  see 
the  girl  Clark,  who  was  said  to  be  "bewitched";  he  found  the  house- 
hold in  great  consternation,  and  persuaded  that  a  neighbour  had  "be- 
witched "  her.  He  asked  what  the  symptoms  were,  and  was  told  that 
"  scratchings  "  took  place  "all  about  the  bed  "  on  which  the  girl  was, 
that  she  did  not  make  them,  and  that  they  were  supernatural ;  he  was 
told  to  listen,  and  shortly  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  bedroom  above  as  if 
made  by  scratching  the  mattress  with  the  nails  of  the  hand.  On 
going  upstairs  he  found  the  girl  in  bed  and  asked  her  "  How  she 
did  it  1 "  or  "  Wh}-  she  did  it  1 "  but  she  said  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  While  he  was  in  the  room  nothing  took  place, 
but  he  was  told  that  if  he  left  the  room  the  noise  would 
probably  recommence.  He  did  so ;  and  again  the  scratchings 
were  heard.  He  went  back  into  the  room  with  the  girl  alone,  and 
having  taken  hold  of  her  hands  with  one  of  his  he  scratched  the 
mattress  with  the  other.  The  noise  was  at  once  recognised  by  the 
family  outside  the  door  as  the  same  previously  heard.  The  doctor  now 
tied  the  girl's  hands  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  nails,  and 
left  the  room.  The  noise  was  soon  repeated,  but  was  now  more  like 
rubbing  than  scratching.  In  fact,  the  sound  seemed  muffled.  Again 
he  tied  the  girl's  hands  more  securely,  and  balanced  a  woollen  cuff  on 
them,  outside  the  bed  clothes.  Now  no  noise  was  heard  for  some  time 
and  on  re-entering  the  room  the  cuff  was  found  unmoved.  The  doctor  was 
satisfied  that  the  noises  were  made  by  the  girl  herself.  He  then  left 
and  has  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  affair. 

We  next  went  to  Clark's  house,  and  found  that,  unfortunately,  the 
girl's  father  was  away,  and  the  girl  herself  had  been  sent  to  Brighton. 
We  saw,  however,  the  girl's  mother  and  her  father's  mother. 

The  mother  is  a  large,  flabby,  sallow  woman  of  about  40,  with  a 
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narrow  forehead  and  rather  oblique  eyebrows.  She  did  not  seem  in  good 
health,  and  was  certainly  nervous  and  frightened  at  the  whole  affair. 
Mr.  Hubbert  described  her  as  hysterical.  The  grandmother  is  an  old 
woman,  who  was  not  at  all  frightened  at  what  had  taken  place,  but 
rather  liked  talking  about  it. 

The  impression  we  received  as  to  the  evidence  of  these  women  was 
that  thej'  were  perfectly  honest  witnesses,  believing  everything  they 
told  us  ;  the  mother  being  unwilling  to  speak  of  them  at  all  and  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  speak  to  anything  which  had  not  come  within 
her  own  knowledge.  The  grandmother,  though  equally  honest,  had  evi- 
dently told  the  story  so  often  that  she  described  things  which,  on  her 
own  showing,  she  could  not  have  seen. 

We  gathered  that  the  "  manifestations  "  began  on  Friday  evening, 
the  8th  of  February,  and  the  girl  was  sent  away  on  Tuesday  or  Wed- 
nesday, the  19th  or  20th,  and  that  nothing  took  place  between  Tuesday, 
the  12th,  and  Monday,  the  18th,  on  which  day  the  girl  is  said  to  have 
seen  an  apparition,  which  determined  her  people  to  send  her  to  Brighton. 
Our  two  witnesses  were  able  to  speak  directly  to  only  some  of  the 
alleged  manifestations,  the  evidence  for  the  others  resting  on  the 
testimony  of  the  girl,  her  father,  the  girl's  maternal  grandmother,  and 
a  neighbour.  The  manifestations  appear  to  have  begun  spontaneously; 
but  afterwards  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  sought  by  the  father 
to  test  their  reality.  We  ascertained  pretty  well  in  what  order  the 
different  things  happened,  but  could  not  quite  make  it  clear  on 
which  days  they  occurred. 

I  will  give  first  the  substance  of  the  statements  of  the  two 
women  we  saw,  as  far  as  they  speak  from  their  own  knowledge ;  and 
then  the  remainder  of  the  story  as  gathered  from  the  grandmother,  but 
the  direct  evidence  for  which  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  mother  states  that  the  girl  is  13,  but  looks  older;  is  a  good, 
quiet  girl,  about  whose  honesty  in  the  present  matter  she  has  no  doubt. 
(Major  King  saw  the  girl's  photograph  ;  it  was  of  a  girl  with  a  sharp  and 
rather  shrewd  face.)  That  on  Friday  night,  a  minute  or  two  after 
getting  into  bed  with  her  two  girls  (her  husband  being  away  at  work), 
she  heard  a  scratching  noise  on  the  mattress  of  the  bed.  She  asked  the 
girls  if  they  were  making  it.  They  said,  "  No,"  and  seemed  frightened. 
She  held  the  girl's  hands  and  yet  the  noise  continued.  She  got  out  of 
bed,  thinking  it  might  be  rats,  lit  a  candle,  searched  the  room,  and 
remade  the  bed.  When  they  went  to  bed  again  the  noise  recommenced. 
She  then  went  into  the  back  room,  but  the  noise  continued  on  the  other 
bed.  She  also  states  that  the  first  bed  heaved  up,  and,  that  when  they 
went  into  the  second  room,  the  bed  and  everything  in  the  room  shook. 
She  got  so  frightened  that  she  sent  for  the  doctor. 
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Though  the  mother  sat  by  and  acquiesced  in  all  her  mother-in-law 
subsequently  related,  she  said  nothing  more  than  the  above  came  under 
her  special  knowledge,  except  the  evident  distress  of  her  daughter  on 
other  occasions. 

The  grandmother  corroborated  what  the  mother  stated  about  the 
girl's  goodness  and  honesty,  and  proceeded  to  say  that  when  the  father 
returned  on  Saturday  night  (1)  some  attempts  were  made  at  an  investi- 
gation, in  the  course  of  which  the  girl  was  sent  upstairs  into  the  room 
in  which  the  noises  -were  first  observed,  "to  see  what  would  happen." 
She  was  followed  by  her  two  grandmothers  (the  maternal  grandmother, 
who  lived  in  another  village,  having  been  sent  for  previously).  The  girl 
stood  at  A  (see  plan),  in  full  view  of  the  old  women,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  when  in  a  minute  three  articles  fell  to  the  ground 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  at  B  and  C,  a  clock  from  off 
the  chest  of  drawers,  and  two  ornaments  from  the  chimney  piece,  all 
at  the  same  time.  The  girl  rushed  back  to  the  stairs,  and  the  two  old 
women,  going  into  the  room,  found  the  things  on  the  floor,  but  not 
broken ;  there  was  a  mat  or  carpet  where  thej^  fell.  They  replaced  the 
things,  the  clock  on  its  back  far  back  on  the  drawers.  They  again  fell 
under  similar  circumstances  (?) ;  the  girl  described  them  to  have  turned 
over  and  over  till  they  reached  the  floor.  One  of  the  things  that  fell 
was  a  small  bell-shaped  shade  over  a  match  stand. 

After  the  above  incident  (on  Sunday,  I  think),  the  girl  was  sent 
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to  her  grandmother's  house,  not  far  off,  "  to  see  if  anything  would 
happen  in  a  new  place."  The  grandmother  says  that,  when  there  and 
in  view,  things  jumped  up  and  fell  down  which  were  out  of  the  girl's 
reach.  I  could  not  get  a  clear  statement  about  it,  but  got  the  old 
woman  to  acknowledge  that  she  saiv  nothing  fall. 

Later,  again,  the  grandmother  declares  that  when  going  upstairs  in 
her  son's  house,  with  the  girl  in  front  of  her,  a  dark  cloud  seemed  to 
meet  them  and  obscure  the  light  of  the  candle  till  she  lost  sight  of  the 
child,  who  shrank  back  to  her  and  said  she  felt  it  all  over  her ;  the 
cloud  soon  passed  away. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  story,  it  appears  that  the  father  sent  the  girl 
into  the  scullery,  and  watched  through  the  door  a  tray  of  potatoes  and 
an  iron  pot  fall ;  they  were,  however,  scarcely  beyond  the  girl's  reach. 
This  experiment  api^ears  to  have  been  repeated,  for  on  another  occasion 
a  neighbour,  looking  through  the  door,  said  he  saw  a  shadowy  hand 
stretched  out  from  the  girl  to  the  things  to  upset  them.  On  another 
occasion  the  girl,  having  been  sent  across  the  road  to  the  baker's, 
returned  with  the  story  that  immediately  she  entered  the  shop  two 
chairs  fell  over  of  themselves,  but  no  one  else  saw  them  fall. 

Again,  the  girl  is  said  to  have  been  alone  with  her  maternal  grand- 
mother (whom  we  did  not  see)  in  the  lower  front  room,  and  being  told 
to  get  some  coal,  the  child  opened  the  door  at  D.  At  this  moment  the 
grandmother  and  girl  heard  three  violent  knocks  on  table  E.  The  girl 
got  frightened,  and  the  grandmother  went  with  her  to  get  the  coal  from 
under  the  stairs.    Again  three  knocks  were  heard  on  the  stairs. 

After  this  it  seems  the  girl  never  left  her  mother's  side  for  a  week, 
and  nothing  took  place.  At  the  end  of  that  time  her  mother,  thinking 
that  perhaps  it  was  all  over,  sent  the  girl  upstairs  to  get  a  dress  from 
the  back  bedroom.  On  entering  the  room  the  child  screamed,  and  on 
her  return  stated  to  her  mother  that  she  had  seen  at  F  a  figure  in  a 
white  dress,  with  fingers  very  white  and  long,  bald  head,  and  white 
eyes  and  feet,  which,  when  she  screamed,  receded  and  disappeared  into 
the  wall  behind  it. 

The  order  in  which  the  manifestations  are  said  to  have  followed  one 
another  is  as  follows  : — 

Order  of  Manifestations.  Observed  by. 


1.  Scratchings   Mother,  Sister,  and  Doctor 

2.  Ditto    Mother,  Sister,  and  Paternal  Grandmother 

3.  Things  falling   Paternal  Grandmother  and  Maternal  Grandmother 

4.  Ditto,  ditto   Paternal  Grandmother 

5.  Ditto,  ditto   Father  and  Neighbour 

6.  Knocks   Maternal  Grandmother 

7.  Darkening  of  candle..  Paternal  Grandmother 

8.  Apparition   Child 
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Observations. 

Nos.  1  and  2. — The  doctor  being  quite  unaffected  by  any  feeling  of 
excitement  or  fear,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  family,  was  the 
best  judge  of  the  cause  of  these  manifestations.  He  was  convinced  that 
they  were  caused  by  the  child  herself 

Nos.  3  and  4. — If  the  evidence  of  the  paternal  grandmother  could 
be  relied  on  these  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  accounted  for  by  any 
physical  cause,  as  the  clock  and  ornaments  fell  simultaneously  and  wore 
9  ft.  from  the  girl,  Avho,  having  been  sent  by  her  father  without  warning 
(as  I  understood)  to  the  room  above  stairs,  had  no  opportunit}'  of 
making  any  arrangements  for  tricker}'. 

No.  5. — In  these  manifestations  the  girl  might  not  have  been  more 
than  4  ft.  from  the  things  which  fell,  and  the  hole  in  the  door  (as 
tested  by  me)  is  so  small  that  little  can  be  seen  through  it,  and  that 
little  in  a  shadowy  way. 

No.  6. — The  girl  standing  where  she  did  when  the  knocks  "  on  the 
table  "  were  heard,  was  within  reach  of  the  door  of  the  coal-hole,  knocks 
on  which  (as  ascertained  by  Major  King)  sounded  hollow,  as  if  on  a 
table,  and  from  their  sound  it  Avould  not  be  possible  to  tell  whence 
they  came.  When  immediately  afterwards,  the  girl  was  in  the  coal- 
hole, the  knocks  on  the  stairs  sounded  from  a  place  within  her  reach. 

No.  7. — The  stairs  are  so  narrow  that  the  girl  must  have  been  in 
front  of  her  grandmother  and  above  her ;  if  she  had  shaded  the  candle 
with  her  hand  it  might  not  have  been  observed  by  the  old  woman,  and 
the  stated  eflect  might  have  been  easily  produced  on  the  half-frightened 
grandmother. 

No.  8. — The  fright  of  the  girl  on  seeing  the  appearance  must  have 
been  well  feigned  to  deceive  her  mother,  but  the  girl  herself  was  in 
such  a  condition  of  nervousness  as  to  make  it  most  probable  that  she 
was  frightened  at  a  shadow  only. 

Conclusions. 

Major  King  and  myself  came  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  — The  scratchings  were  perhaps  done  by  the  child  at  first  by 
accident,  and  persisted  in,  when  the  effect  was  seen,  for  fun. 

2.  — That  the  grandmother  possiblj'  did  not  actually  keep  the  girl  in 
sight  when  the  things  fell  in  the  bedroom;  having  perhaps  turned  round 
to  speak  to  the  mother  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

3.  That  the  knocks  were  most  likely  produced  by  the  child,  who 
at  this  time  was  getting  rather  frightened  at  her  own  "  manifestations." 

4.  — That  the  father  and  Mr.  M.,  the  neighbour,  could  not  have 
watched  the  girl  through  the  scullerj'  door,  and  that  Mr.  M.,  from  his 
reference  to  a  spirit-hand,  suggested  a  spiritual  appearance  to  the  girl. 

5.  — The  darkening  of  the  candle  might  have  been  done  by  the  child 
accidentally,  and  frightened  her  as  well  as  her  grandmother. 

6.  — That  the  "  spirit  "  was  purely  subjective. 

7.  — That  on  the  whole  it  is  most  hkely  that  the  affair  was  begun 
in  fun,  continued  in  fraud,  and  closed  in  fright. 
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INVOLUNTARY  GUIDANCE  WITHOUT  CONTACT. 

The  President  of  the  Society  has  lately  received  an  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Outerbridge,  jun.,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A., 
asking  for  further  information  as  to  our  Thought-transference  experi- 
ments, and  pointing  out  that  absence  of  contact  by  no  means  excludes 
involuntary  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Accompanying  his 
letter,  Mr.  Outerbridge  sends  a  record  of  some  experiments  which  he 
has  made  in  this  direction,  and  which  were  communicated  to  the 
late  Dr.  Beard,  and  by  him  published  in  the  "  American  Popular 
Science  Monthly,"  for  July,  1877. 

These  experiments  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a  lengthy 
quotation.    Mr.  Outerbridge  writes  : — 

"  The  only  condition  I  require  of  the  subject  is,  that  he  shall  follow  me  at 
a  distance  of  about  three  or  four  feet,  as  I  grope  niy  way  apparently  at  random, 
keeping  his  mind  fixed  upon  the  object.  I  am  able  to  tell,  by  close  attention, 
when  he  follows  me  readily,  and  when  reluctantly  ;  in  this  way  I  cautiously 
map  out  the  direction  in  which  he  tends  to  follow  me  most  readily.  When 
I  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  object  thought  of,  he  shows  no  inclination  to 
move  in  any  one  direction.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  element  of  un- 
certainty in  the  finding  of  a  small  object  under  these  circumstances,  but  the 
proportion  of  failures  is  astonishingly  small.  I  readied  this  result  by  a 
succession  of  experiments,  first  through  a  rigid  rod,  then  through  a  wire,  then 
a  stretched  string,  then  a  string  with  a  loop.  I  then  worked  without  contact, 
not  blindfolded.  I  would  walk  backward,  holding  out  my  right  forefinger, 
and  directing  the  'subject'  to  hold  his  right  forefinger,  at  a  distance  of  six 
inches)  this  would  convey  to  most  people  the  impression  of  two  terminal 
poles  of  a  battery  or  electrical  machine),  and  he  would  often  have  an 
imaginary  pricking,  as  of  sparks  at  the  finger-tip.  I  would  then  proceed 
around  the  room,  and  when  moving  in  the  right  direction  the  hiatus  would 
be  rapidly  closed  between  the  two  fingers. 

"I  can  almost  invariably  distinguish  an  intentional  or  accidental  indica- 
tion from  an  involuntary  one,  and  I  do  not  find  that  keeping  the  '  arm  per- 
fectly stiff'  interferes  very  seriously.  The  indications  are  not  confined  to 
muscular  contractions  or  relaxations  of  the  arm,  but  it  is  a  sympathetic 
movement  of  the  whole  body. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  subjects  who  naturally  work  well  will  be  very 
slightly  influenced  by  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  mystery.  You  may 
assure  them  that  every  correct  movement  you  make  is  only  a  translation  of 
their  own,  and  they  will  declare  positively  that  they  are  trying  to  move  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and,  in  fact,  they  often  do  hold  back  with  their  feet, 
while  giving  the  most  positive  indications  with  their  arms. 

"I  have  found  that  a  large  majority  of  well-educated  people  have  an 
innate  bias  for  mysteries,  and  prefer  to  refer  these  '  phenomena '  to  animal 
magnetism,  auras,  psychic  or  odic  force,  or  any  incomprehensible  cause, 
rather  than  to  the  rational  explanation  of  unconscious  movement.  Some  time 
since,  I  had  a  curious  illustration  of  this  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  an  admir- 
able proof  of  the  physical  theory  (if  any  were  required),  in  an  experiment 
suggested  by  a  gentlemen  of  this  city.  I  had  concluded  a  successful  exhibi- 
tion at  an  evening  company,  and  described  the  precise  method  by  which  the 
experiments  had  been  performed.  This  gentleman  said  to  me,  privately,  that- 
he  could  suggest  an  experiment  which,  if  successful,  would  disprove  my 
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theory  of  muscular  or  physical  movement.  I  retired  from  the  room,  and  was 
brought  in  blindfolded.  Meanwhile  he  had  requested  a  very  good  subject 
with  whom  I  had  done  a  number  of  complicated  things  to  hide  an  article. 
The  gentleman  then  took  the  towel  from  mi/  head  and  blindfolded  the 
'subject' — tui'ned  him  rapidly  I'ound  several  times,  and  told  him  to  think  of 
the  object.  He  said,  '  Now  you  will  find  it  by  mental  communication  only.' 
I  started  off  rapidly,  but,  of  course,  received  no  indications.  I  then  purposely 
touched  his  hand  to  the  mantel-piece  in  the  back-parlour.  Instantly  he 
unconsciously  calculated  the  position  of  the  hidden  article  and  directed  (not 
led,  for  I  always  go  in  advance  of  the  '  subject ')  me  toward  the  front-room  ; 
then  he  was  lost,  until  I  again  touched  his  hand  to  some  object,  wlien  I 
received  a  fresh  indication.  In  this  way  I  finally  found  a  10-cent  note,  rolled 
into  a  little  ball,  and  attached  to  the  lower  knot  of  a  chord  running  through 
the  handle  of  a  small  feather-duster,  which  was  hanging  from  the  bell-handle 
on  the  wall.  I  did  not,  however,  immediately  produce  it,  as  I  wished  to 
experiment  further.  I  led  the  '  subject'  off  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and 
he  immediately  brought  me  back  to  the  duster.  Again  I  led  him  away  to 
the  same  place,  and  turned  him  round  so  as  to  confuse  him.  All  indications 
ceased,  even  when  I  held  his  hand  within  an  inch  of  the  duster. 

"  In  regard  to  finding  small  objects,  I  have  no  ditficulty  in  picking  out  any 
letter  on  a  page  of  a  book  or  newspaper,  and  I  frequently'  spell  out  abstract 
thoughts  or  names  of  people,  places,  &c.,  thought  of,  in  this  way:  I  hold  a 
sharp-pointed  stick  or  pen-handle  in  my  left  hand,  pointing  downward,  with 
the  same  hand  grasping  the  left  hand  of  the  '  subject.'  I  thus  pick  out  letters 
on  the  page  which  spell  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  'subject.' 

"  The  power  of  perception  of  these  minute  indications  is  capable  of  being 
developed  to  an  astonishing  degree,  and  I  have  often  been  amazed  at  the 
curious  effects  produced,  a  few  of  which  I  have  indicated  to  you." 

If  our  readers  will  turn  to  our  first  report  on  Thought-transference, 
in  Part  I.  of  the  Proceedings,  p. -16,  they  will  find  Dr.  Beard's  paper 
on  the  "Physiology  of  Mind  Eeading"  referred  to,  and  on  p.  18, 
the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Outerb ridge  are  classed  under  the  head- 
ing, "//.  JFhere  actions  are  performed  without  contact  with  the  person 
willing"  and  upon  this  the  following  remarks  are  made  :  " Here  the 
involuntary  guidance  by  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  or  other 
indications  of  an  almost  imperceptible  character,  are  swiftly  and  pro- 
bably unconsciously  interpreted  by  the  guesser  and  lead  him  hesitatingly 
to  do  what  is  being  willed.  .  .  Even  blindfolding  the  subject  merely 
removes  one  vista  of  error.  The  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  best 
results  obtained  in  this  group,  has  compelled  us  to  attach  comparatively 
little  importance  to  them."  We  then  recite  our  experiments  where  the 
word  or  figures  thought  of  were  named  by  the  percipient,  and  on 
p.  23  show  that  any  explanation  hitherto  given  is  inapplicable  to  the 
results  obtained  and  hence  conclude  "  that  we  have  here  very  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  class  of  phenomena  entirely  new  to  science." 
Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  mass  of  evidence  that  has  since  then 
been  set  before  them,  and  as  the  details  of  all  the  experiments  are 
faithfully  published,  the  candid  inquirer  is  now  in  a  position  to  decide 
how  far  we  have  established  the  existence  of  a  class  of  phenomena 
hitherto  unrecognised  by  science. 
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CHANCE-GUESSING  VERSUS  THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 

One  of  our  members  having  written  to  us  to  the  effect  that  he 
conceived  it  possible  mere  chance  coincidence  might  possibly  have 
accounted  for  the  success  in  naming  the  cards,  described  in  our  earlier 
reports  on  Thought-transference,  we  wrote  to  him,  suggesting  that  he 
should  put  his  doubt  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  that  our  experiments  were  not  confined  to  a  few  trials, 
but  extended  over  numerous  days  and  embraced,  altogether,  some 
500  experiments  with  playing  cards,  numbers  of  two  figures,  &c.  In 
reply,  our  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Wemyss  Bay,  N.B. 
"  I  was  all  wrong  about  the  card  guessing  chances,  as  the  following  ^ 
experiment  at  random  guessing  will  show.    In  the  first  40  trials  two  were 
right.    Then  in  190  trials  none  were  right  ;  the  191st  was  right.    Then  170 
and  none  right ;  the  171st  was  right.   Then  108  and  none  right.  Altogether, 
four  right  in  510  guesses,  and  17  wrong  only  by  a  spot." 

The  same  correspondent,  writing  again,  says  : — 

"  I  have  made  1,000  more  trials  with  guessing  cards  in  a  room  by  myself, 
the  cards  being  re-shuffled  each  time,  and  found  this  time  that  my  results 
were  a  near  approximation  to  the  theoretical  one  correct  guess  in  52  trials. 
Thus,  in  the  last  520  trials  I  had  11  right  and  17  one  spot  too  high  or  too 
low.  The  correct  guesses  were  sejaarated  by  wide  intervals,  except  in  one 
case  when  two  were  right  in  four  trials,  followed  by  a  long  break,  with 
none  right.  This  convinces  me  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  Misses 
Creery  are  utterly  inexplicable  on  any  theory  of  chance  coincidence." 


ALLEGED  CURES  OF  ANESTHESIA  BY  MAGNETISM. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Dreschfeld,  the  Professor  of  Pathology 
at  Owens  College,  a  I'eport  of  an  interesting  case,  which  came  under 
his  own  observation,  of  the  cure  of  hysterical  ansesthesia  apparently  by 
the  application  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet*  to  the  part  affected. 
The  case  was  published  in  the  Briiish  Medical  Journal  for  August  7th, 
1880,  and  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

The  patient,  Ann  H.,  aged  43,  was  admitted  to  the  Infirmary  on 
November  29th,  and  suffered  from  loss  of  muscular  power  and  greatly 
impaired  tactile  sensibility,  "  the  sense  of  pain  being  completely 
abolished  over  the  whole  body  except  the  tips  of  the  fingers  ;  pricks 
made  with  a  needle  did  not  bleed  except  at  the  finger  tips."  Heat 
and  cold  could  only  be  felt  on  the  forehead  and  arms  ;  the  mucous 
membranes  were  sensible  to  touch  but  not  to  pain.    The  patient  also 


*We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  explam  to  those  of  our  readers  unfamiliar 
with  scientific  instruments,  that  an  electro-magnet  is  simply  a  bar  of  iron  usually 
bent  into  a  (J  shape,  and  strongly  magnetised  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current  sent  round  coils  of  wire  which  encircle  the  iron.  Compound  words  in 
scientific  terminology  have  the  cause  named  before  the  effect ;  here  the  cause 
is  electricity,  the  effect  magnetism  of  the  iron. 
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had  contracted  vision  in  both  eyes,  was  colour  blind  in  her  left  eye, 
and  was  deaf  in  both  ears.  She  had  scarcely  any  sense  of  smell  and 
taste  was  entirely  absent.  Three  other  physicians  besides  Dr.  Dreschfeld 
confirmed  these  observations. 

"The  fii'st  series  of  experiments  consisted  in  the  apijlication  of  different 
metals  to  the  anresthetic  skin,  witli  the  well  known  results.  Gold  and  silver 
were  found  active  ;  copper  and  iron  inactive.  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
that,  with  the  return  of  sensibility  over  the  whole  body  after  the  appli- 
cation of  gold,  the  left  achroniatopsic  eye  became  normal,  wliile  the  right 
eye  became  colour-blind.  This  was  the  only  transfer  observed.  Internally, 
the  patient  was  treated  with  chloride  of  gold  (five  minims). 

"  On  December  4th,  the  electro  magnet  was  used  for  the  first  time.  One 
pole  was  applied  to  the  outer  side  of  the  right  leg.  The  apparatus  was  so 
arranged  that  the  current  could  be  made  and  broken  without  the  patient 
being  made  aware  of  it.  Careful  examination  of  the  patient,  previous  to  the 
application  of  tlie  electro-magnet,  showed  that  the  anaesthesia  was  as  perfect 
as  on  the  first  day  ;  the  achromatopsia,  however,  had  disappeared,  and  the 
muscular  power  had  a  little  increased.  Five  minutes  after  the  application 
of  the  electro-magnet,  the  sensibility  was  returning  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
right  leg  ;  in  ten  minutes,  it  had  extended  considerably  ;  and,  after  twenty- 
five  minutes,  the  whole  of  the  right  and  left  side,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head,  was  acutely  sensitive  to  the  touch,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  face 
and  the  whole  of  the  scalp.  The  points  pricked  (except  one  in  anfesthetic 
scalp)  bled  now  freely.  The  special  sense  organs  underwent  no  change  during 
the  passage  of  the  current.  Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  electro-magnet, 
the  anaesthesia  returned. 

"On  December  6th,  the  electro-magnet  was  again  applied,  with  no  current 
passing.  For  more  than  one  hour,  there  was  no  effect.  After  the  electro- 
magnet had  remained  near  the  anaesthetic  leg  for  two  hours,  there  was  slight, 
but  very  perceptible,  return  of  sensibility  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  This 
unexpected  result  was  afterwards  easily  explained,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  electro-magnet  had  been  used  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  the 
physical  laboratory  of  Owens  College,  and  the  iron  had  retained  enough 
magnetism  to  magnetise  a  needle,  even  if  no  current  passed  ;  and  thus  the 
simple  application  of  the  magnet,  when  not  in  contact  with  the  battery, 
sufiiced  to  bring  back  the  sensibility,  though  it  did  so  very  slowly,  and  only 
after  being  applied  for  a  long  time. 

"The  magnetic  experiments  were  now  continued  almost  daily  for  an  hour, 
and  the  patient  at  the  same  time  began  markedly  to  improve,  so  that,  after 
a  few  days,  the  sensibility  had  returned,  and  remained  permanently  in  both 
upper  and  lower  extremities  and  trunk.  The  scalp  was  still  ana?sthetic,  and 
the  special  sense-organs  (excepting  the  achromatopsia)  were  in  the  same 
state  as  on  admission. 

"  On  December  15th,  the  electro-magnet  was  applied  to  the  scalp  with 
very  decided  efi^ect,  so  that,  fifteen  minutes  after  the  application,  tlie  whole 
skin  of  the  head  became  sensitive,  and  the  points  touched  bled  freely.  The 
special  senses  also  underwent  improvement  during  the  apjjlication.  The 
improvement  continued — though  the  sensibility  was  somewhat  diminished — 
even  after  the  removal  of  the  electro-magnet,  which  was  only  once  more 
applied  (on  December  17th)  and  again  to  the  head. 

"  The  patient  now  rapidly  improved,  and  was  well  enough  to  be  discharged 
on  December  24th.  She  found  herself  well  enough  to  follow  her  work  ;  her 
muscular  power  had  increased  ;  the  sensibility  had  returned  over  the  whole 
of  the  body  ;  the  field  of  vision  had  improved  ;  smell  and  taste  had  become 
normal  ;  and  the  hearing  on  the  left  side  was  much  better.    She  continued 
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to  take  the  chloride  of  gold  internally  during  the  whole  of  her  stay  in  the 
hospital,  and  persisted  with  its  use  some  time  after  her  discharge.  I  have 
seen  the  patient  repeatedly  since,  and  she  has  remained  perfectly  well." 

Dr.  Dreschfeld  gives  two  other  cases,  that  also  came  under  his  own 
observation,  wherein  the  application  of  an  electro-magnet  effected  a 
similar  cure.  One  was  that  of  a  labourer  (Matthew  C,  aged  25),  suffer- 
ing from  frequent  epileptic  fits,  so  that  he  had  to  give  up  his  work. 
He  was  examined  on  February  6th,  and  iodide  of  potassium  adminis- 
tered ;  on  February  13th  he  was  no  better  ;  on  February  iOth  somewhat 
better ;  but  now  numbness  had  seized  his  right  side,  and  he  was  on 
that  side  insensible  to  touch  or  pain.  In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Wilkinson 
and  others  the  electro-magnet  was  applied  to  the  right  forearm. 
■"Fifteen  minutes  after  the  application  the  whole  of  the  antesthetic  side 
became  normally  sensitive."  On  February  24th,  he  was  seen  again, 
and  had  had  no  return  of  the  anaesthesia  :  the  epileptic  attacks  now 
occurred  rarely.  On  Feljruary  27th,  the  epileptic  attacks  ceased,  and 
he  had  had  no  recurrence  up  to  March  12th,  when  he  was  last  seen; 
he  was  then  enjoying  normal  sensibility,  though  complaining  of  occa- 
sional vertigo.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  joiner  (A.H.)  suffering 
from  hemianaesthesia,  complicated  with  mental  disorders.  Here  too, 
the  electro-magnet  appeared  to  cause  a  return  of  sensibility,  but  owing 
to  an  organic  lesion  in  the  brain  the  patient  did  not  recover.  Dr. 
Dreschfeld  remarks  : — 

"  The  immediate  effect  of  the  electro-magnet  in  all  three  cases  was  very 
striking,  but  the  method  of  application  in  the  first  case  was  so  conducted 
that  there  could  be  no  deception  on  the  part  of  the  patient." 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  further  information  in  this 
■direction  from  any  of  our  medical  friends,  or  any  evidence  pointing  to 
the  existence  of  a  special  "magnetic  sense."  It  is  obvious  that  extreme 
care  is  needed  in  conducting  experiments  of  this  nature,  to  avoid 
■confounding  effects  due  to  the  imagination  with  the  specific  action 
that  appears  to  be  exerted  by  magnetism. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIBRARY  CATALOGUE. 

The  foHowing  additions  hare  been  raade  since  last  month. 


Bush  (Rev.  George,  M.A.)  Reasons  for  Embracing  the  Doctrines  and 

Disclosures  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  London^  N.D.* 

Clowes  (Rev.  Jolm,  M.A.)  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Word  ....London,  1875* 

Evening  (Tlie)  and  the  Morning.    A  Narrative,  5^//  edit  London,  1883* 

Giles  (Rev.  Ciiauncev)  The  Sjji ritual  World  and  our  Children  there 

London,  188:5* 

 The  Incarnation,  Atonement  and  Mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ  London,  1883* 

Hyde  (Rev.  John)  Emanuel  Swedenborg.    An  Outline  London,  18'^3* 

MoNNiN  (The  Abbe  Alfi-ed)  Life  of  the  Cure  d'Ans.    From  tlie  French 

London,  N.D. 

Noble  (Rev.  Samuel)  An  Appeal  on  Behalf  of  Swedenborg  and  his 

Writings   London,  1881* 

Pamphlets,  English,  for  Vol.  III. — 

.Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  Intercourse  l)etiv'een  the  Soul  and  liody,  London,  1867* 

Spilling  (James)  Things  New  and  Old  I^ondon,  1883* 

Swedenborg  (Emanuel) — 

Arcana  Coelostia,  12  vol  London,  1863-1881* 

(Index  to)   London,  1880* 

The  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine  London,  1868* 

Heaven  and  Hell  London,  1875* 

The  Earths  in  the  Universe   London,  1875* 

The  Last  .Judgment  London,  1875* 

Conjugi;il  Love    London,  1876* 

The  Four  Primary  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church  London,  1876* 

Divine  Providence  London,  1879* 

The  Apocalypse  Revealed  London,  1882* 

Divine  Love  and  Wisdom   London,  1883* 

The  True  Christian  Religion  London,  1883* 

The  White  Horse   London,  1871* 

Brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church  London,  1878* 

The  Future  Life  London,  1883* 

The  Heavenly  Doctrine  and  Charity  London,  1883* 

Swift  (Edmund,  junr.)  Manual  of  New  Church  Doctrines,  Zrd  edit. 

London,  1882* 

U.S.E.  (Emanuel  Swedenborg)  The  Spiritual  Columbus,  I'honetie  edit. 

London,  1878* 


Rieger  (Dr.  Conrad)  Der  Hypuotisiuus  Jena,  1884 

Splittgerber  (Franz)  Tod,  Fortleben  und  Auferstehung  LLalle,  1879 

The  books  marled  thus  *  have  been  presented  to  the  Librar>/  by  tlie 
Swedenborg  Societt/. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  hy  whicli  Associates  temporarily  in  London, 
or  who  may  otherwise  wish  to  borrow  books  from  the  Library  for  a  short 
time,  can  do  so  on  the  following  terms  : — 


For  One  Month,  5s, 


For  Three  Months,  10s. 
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MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  May  the  28th,  the  President  in  the 
chair,  when  the  Rev.  W.  Staiuton  Moses,  Messrs.  Alexander  Calder, 
Edmund  Gurney,  C.  C.  Massey,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  and  F.  W.  Percival 
were  present.  After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been 
read,  eight  new  Members  and  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  given  on  another  page. 

A  resolution  was  passed  agreeing  to  accept  the  offer  made  by  the 
Theosophical  Society  for  the  exchange  of  publications. 

Agreements  were  laid  on  the  table  by  the  House  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee, between  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone  and  the  Society,  for  the  premises  at 
14,  Dean's  Yard,  for  three  years  from  Lady  Day,  1884;  and  also 
between  the  Society  and  Mr.  Frank  Podmore,  for  the  occupation  by 
him  of  part  of  the  premises.  [These  agreements  have  been  approved 
by  the  respective  parties,  and  have  since  been  executed.] 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  June  the 
6th,  the  President  in  the  chair,  when  Professor  Barrett,  and  Messrs. 
Alexaiider  Calder,  Walter  H.  Coffin,  Edmund  Gurney,  C.  C.  Massey, 
Edward  E.  Pease,  Francis  W.  Percival,  and  F.  Podmore  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  signed  as 
correct. 

Professor  J.  C.  Adams,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Observatory,  Cambridge,  was 
elected  as  an  honorary  member. 

Ten  new  Members  and  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names  and 
addresses  are  given  on  another  page. 

The  Council  received  with  regret  information  of  the  death  of  Major 
T.  B.  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  Society  and  of  one  of  the  Committees. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  on 
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Monday,  the  30th  inst.,  at  8.30  p.m.,  at  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  at 
which  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — 

1.  Account  of  some  Experiments  in  Thought-trausference,  by  Prof. 

O.  J.  Lodge,  D.Sc. 

2.  Note  on  some  Experiments  in  Mesmerism. 

3.  Further   Report   on    Phenomena  attested  by  members   of  the 

Theosophical  Society. 

4.  Conclusion  of  the  Foui'th  Report  of  tlie  Literary  Committee. 

The  second  edition  of  Part  II.  of  the  Proceedings  being  nearly 
exhausted,  it  was  agreed  that  a  third  edition  of  1,000  copies  be  printed; 
also  that  a  further  supply  of  bound  copies  of  Volume  I.  be  ordered. 

A  donation  of  £5  to  the  Research  Fund  was  announced  from 
General  Campbell,  and  of  =£15  from  "A  Friend." 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Council  will  take  place  on  Monday,  June 
the  30th,  at  4.30  p.m. 


ELECTIONS,  MAY  2Sth  and  JUNE  6th,  1884. 


HONORARY  MEMBER. 
Adams,  Professor,  J.C..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  The  Observatory,  Cambridge. 

MEMBERS. 

Herringham,  Mrs.,  22,  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Kei-so,  Commander,  li.N.,  26,  Hyde  Park  Square,  London,  W. 
Leaf,  Walter,  M.A.,  Old  Change,  London,  E.G. 
Rylands,  Thomas  Glazebrook,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Highfields,  Thelwall, 
near  Warrington. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Bidder,  George  P.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Browne,  Edward  G.,  B.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
Downing,  Charles,  Trevethan,  Brentwood,  Essex. 
Eaden,  Mrs.,  Little  Shelford,  Cambridge. 
HoRNKU,  Andrew  L.,  B.A.,  Limavady,  Co.  Londonderry. 
RoLLicsTON,  Thomas  W.,  Glasshouse  Shinrone,  Ireland. 
SKiiNE,  Miss  F.  M.  F.,  13,  New  Inn,  Hall  Street,  Oxford. 
Stevenson,  Arthur  J.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Templeton,  J.  Murray,  1,  Park  Circus,  Glasgow. 
Tennant,  Mrs.,  2,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
Tennant,  Miss  Dorothy,  2,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  London, 
S.W. 

Tennant,  Miss  Laura,  35,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W. 
Williams,  Thomas,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  71,  Bouverie  Street,  Chester. 
WiaoHT,  Arthur  J.,  M.A.,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  London,  W. 

N.B. — Members  and  Associates  are  requested  to  send  information  of  any  change 
of  address  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  14,  Deau's  Yard,  AYestminster,  S.W. 
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GENEEAL  MEETING. 


The  eighth  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  May  28th,  at  the  Garden  Mansion,  St.  James's  Park. 

Professor  Sidgwick  took  the  chair  at  4  o'clock,  and  delivered  an 
opening  address.    He  said  that,  in  view  of  certain  recent  criticisms,  he 
thought  he  might  with  advantage  take  up  the  subject  of  the  general 
scientific  position  of  the  Society,  on  which  he  had  made  some  remarks 
a  year  ago.    He  began  by  exposing  the  totally  baseless  nature  of  the 
assertion  that  "  physiology  would  be  overthrown "  if  Thought-trans- 
ference were  admitted  as  proved ;  and  pointed  out  that  not  a  single 
positive  conclusion  of  physiology,  and  not  a  single  "  working  hypo- 
thesis "  of  physiological  method,  would  have  to  be  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  such  an  addition  to  our  knowledge.    It  was  simply  a 
matter  of  evidence.    Passing  to  the  question  whether  evidence  enough 
had  been  produced,  he  admitted  the  need  of  a  large  number  of  mutually 
corroborative  testimonies ;  and  considered  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
exactly  how  much  evidence  was  wanted.    There  was  a  balance  of  con- 
flicting improbabilities  :  and  the  improbability  that  the  evidence  should 
be  false  naturally  appeared  greater  or  less  to  difi'erent  persons  according 
to  what  they  personally  knew  of  the  witnesses.    It  was  impossible  to 
define,  with  exactness,  the  legitimate  requirements  of  "  a  fair  mind  "  in 
matters  so  unfamiliar.    At  the  same  time  the  critics  singularly  failed  to 
appreciate  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  evidence  already  obtained ;  there 
being  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  where,  if  any  collusion 
took  place,  the  experimenters  themselves  must  have  been  in  the  trick ; 
while  the  only  alternative  to  collusion  was  most  abnormal  stupidity. 
Professor  Sidgwick  went  on  to  speak  of  hypnotic  or  mesmeric  "  com- 
munity of  sensation,"  and  pointed  out  the  very  strong  claim  that  the 
historic  evidence  on  this  subject  has  to  consideration  ;  in  that  at  the 
time  (some  40  years  ago)  when  that  evidence  was  on  the  tapis,  and  was 
scornfully  repudiated  by  orthodox  medical  opinion,  other  hypnotic  pheno- 
mena, the  genuineness  of  which  is  now  admitted  by  every  instructed 
physiologist  (such  as  hypnotic  anaesthesia),  were  repudiated  with  equal 
scorn ;  and  the  fact  that  hypnotised  "  subjects  "  allowed  their  legs  to  be 
cut  off  without  showing  a  sign  of  discomfort  was  undeniably  explained 
by  calling  them  "  hardened  impostors."    Professor  Sidgwick  next  con- 
sidered the  argument  which  represents  the  Society's  demand  for 
quantity  of  evidence  as  a  confession  of  the  badness  of  its  qualitij. 
He    showed   what   is   the   true   relation   of  quantity   to  quality. 
It  is  just  because  the  quality  of  much  of  the  evidence  is  very  good — 
so  that  the  supposition  of  its  falsity  requires  that  abnormal  motiveless 
deceit,  or  abnormal  stupidity  or  carelessness,  shall  be  imputed  to  persons 
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hitherto  reputed  honest  and  intelligent — that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  items  of  evidence  is  so  important ;  for  tlie  improbability  of  the  falsity 
of  the  testimony  thus  rapidly  becomes  enormous.  Finally,  Professor 
Sidgwick  noticed  the  demand  of  critics  that  evidence  should  be  got  which 
can  be  repeated  at  will ;  pointing  out  that  as  Thought-transference,  if 
genuine,  depends  pivui  foxie  on  the  establishment  of  a  certain  relation 
between  two  nervous  systems,  and  as  the  conditions  of  this  relation  are 
unknown,  it  would  be  naturally  expected  that  they  would  be  sometimes 
absent,  sometimes  present,  in  an  inexplicable  way.  The  Indian 
Theosophists,  however,  professed  to  have  a  large  amount  of  contem- 
porary evidence  for  the  production  of  telepathic  phenomena  at  will ; 
and  a  provisional  report  on  some  of  this  evidence  would  now  be  laid 
before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stack  then  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Committee  : 
"On  Contemporary  J^vidence  as  to  ^Phantasms  of  the  Living  in 
India:  " 

Some  accounts  of  apparitions  in  the  East  were  given  at  the 
Occasional  Meeting,  on  April  30th,  by  Colonel  Olcott  and  Mr.  Mohini 
Chatterji.  The  Committee  appointed  to  take  notes  of  the  evidence 
which  Colonel  Olcott  kindly  volunteered  to  give  us  have  held  two  ex- 
aminations ;  the  shorthand  notes  of  the  first  sitting  have  been  already 
printed  and  will  be  circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  Society.  These 
notes  will,  before  long,  be  issued  in  extenso,  as  a  separate  narrative. 

At  the  meeting  on  April  30th,  the  cases  connected  with  Damodar 
were  narrated  at  considerable  length  by  Colonel  Olcott,  and  supported  by 
the  pi  oduction  of  documents.  Damodar  is  Secretary  to  the  Theosophical 
Society,  and  a  Brahmin  of  high  caste.  At  Moradabad,  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  November,  1882,  he  announced  apropos  a  decision  bj'  Colonel 
Olcott,  that  he  would  go  in  the  double  or  phantasm  to  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Society,  more  than  1,000  miles  away,  and  obtain  a  modification  of 
it.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  came  out  in  a  few  minutes  and 
gave  a  message  purporting  to  come  from  Headquarters,  situate  at 
Adyar,  a  suburb  of  Madras.  The  message  was  taken  down  and 
attested  by  several  witnesses.  He  then  added  that  a  confirmation  of  it 
would  come  by  telegram,  and  this  actually  occurred  the  next  morning 
— the  delay  being  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  telegram  was  a  night 
message  forwarded  at  a  lower  rate  and  therefore  deferred,  although  it 
was  actually  despatched  the  night  before,  25  minutes  after  Damodar  had 
announced  its  contents  at  Moradabad.  The  receipt  and  perusal  of  the 
telegram  of  the  date  given  is  attested  by  several  witnesses,  and  the 
telegraph  paper  has  been  preserved.  Completely  to  investigate  this 
case  would  require  the  examination  in  India  of  several  witnesses,  the 
procurement  of  negative  evidence  from  the  officials  as  to  the  non- 
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despatch  of  any  collusive  message,  and  clear  proof  of  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  confederacy. 

The  other  Damodar  case  is  of  a  similar  character;  he  announced  an 
accident  to  Madame  Blavatsky  which  was  only  made  known  by  tele- 
gram the  next  day  and  which  he  could  not  have  possibly  ascertained  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

We  have  also  accounts  by  Colonel  Olcott  of  his  interview  with  a 
''Mahatma"  in  the  double  or  phantasm  at  New  York,  and  his  subsequent 
interview  with  the  same  person  in  the  flesh  years  afterwards  in  India. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  visitor  came  through  a  closed  door  in  an  upper 
chamber,  and  in  the  second  instance  visited  Colonel  Olcott  in  the 
ordinary  way — that  is,  was  not  only  seen  but  heard  and  touched.  The 
two  were,  to  all  outer  appearance,  the  same  man.  Colonel  Olcott  was  also 
vLsited  by  Koot  Hoomi  in  the  flesh. 

Accounts  were  given  to  us  of  the  rapid  transportation  of  letters 
from  India  to  Europe,  and  from  one  part  of  India  to  another  by  means 
■only  commanded  by  the  Mahatmas. 

The  Committee  inquired  whether  Colonel  Olcott  would  use  his 
influence  with  Madame  Blavatsky  to  induce  her  to  produce  phenomena 
of  the  same  kind  here,  and  he  promised  to  second  any  request  we  may 
make. 

A  question  on  this  subject  was  i)ut  by  one  of  the  Committee  :— 
To  have  the  official  stamp  of  the  Bombay  Post  Office  and  the  official  stamp 
of  the  London  Post  Office  of  the  same  date  on  one  letter  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible by  ordinary  means,  but  according  to  the  power  of  the  Mahatmas  it  is 
possible.  Why  should  not  a  Mahatma  achieve  a  phenomenon,  which  is  so 
■easy  for  him,  and  which  would  be  so  satisfactory  to  us? 

Colonel  Olcott  :  In  one  of  the  certificates  in  the  pamphlet  I  have 
alluded  to,  it  is  stated  that  a  letter  was  delivered  at  Bombay  bearing  the  post- 
mark of  Allahabad  of  the  same  date,  the  two  places  being  about  1,000  miles 
apart.  What  has  been  done  once  may  be  done  again  if  the  conditions  are 
favourable  and  the  Mahatmas  are  pleased  to  exercise  their  powers. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  the  actual  letter 
itself,  thus  abnormally  conveyed,  could  be  brought  to  Europe  and 
exhibited  here. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  evidence  that  the  Damodar  cases  belong  to 
the  class  of  transferred  impressions — or  telephatic  communications  from 
mind  to  mind — the  class  to  which  we  refer  so  many  other  "  phantasms 
-of  the  living."  But  these  cases  have  one  point  of  peculiarity.  For 
although  Damodar,  according  to  the  account,  was  seen,  or,  perhaps,  we 
should  rather  say,  perceived,  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  yet  such  perception 
was  due  apparently  to  the  abnormal  powers  claimed  by  that  lady.  One 
other  person  at  headquarters  heard  his  voice,  but  did  not  see  him.  This 
distinguishes  the  story  from  the  generality  of  those  supplied  by  our 
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correspondents  at  liome.  Our  witnesses  in  the  latter  cases  are  not 
persons  possessing,  or  presumed  to  possess,  abnormal  powers ;  they, 
exercising  ordinary  faculties,  saw,  or  were  impressed  by,  apparitions  of 
ordinary  human  beings.  But  the  agents  and  percipients  in  these  Indian 
cases  are  like  Glendower  ;  they  "  are  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men  "  ; 
they  lay  claim  to  exceptional  faculties,  and  to  investigate  exhaustively 
their  credentials  and  title  deeds  would  carry  the  Committee  far  beyond 
the  scope  and  aim  of  any  investigation  hitherto  conducted  by  the 
Society. 

For  instance,  in  the  records  already  collected  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  of  "phantasms  of  the  living,"  the  evidence  that  the 
persons  so  seen  were  "  living"  was  full  and  complete.    But  although  the 

"  apparitions "  of  Mahatma  M  •  are  clearly  reported  by  Colonel 

Olcott  and  others,  the  evidence  for  the  ordinary  lumian  existence  of  the 
Mahatma  is  slight ;  he  was  only  seen  once  in  the  flesh.  In  dealing 
with  persons  who  are  said  to  live  in  more  senses  than  one  above  the 
world  and  out  of  the  world,  this  difficulty  is  inevitable ;  but  it  takes 
the  cases  of  their  abnormal  apparition  out  of  the  category  of  narratives 
already  recorded  of  ordinary  men,  who,  known  daily  to  their  friends 
and  neighbours  as  persons  living  an  ordinary  human  life,  yet  appeared 
far  off  to  witnesses  who  saw  them  in  their  habit  as  they  lived. 

We  enter,  in  short,  in  these  Criental  cases  into  a  realm  where 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  religious  enthusiasm  ami  .  soteric  mystery. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  our  Society  to  penetrate  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  and  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  fraternity  supposed  to  inspire 
men  and  control  events.  We  cannot  command  the  attendance  of  any 
one  of  their  disciples.  We  cannot  compel  answers  to  the  questions 
which  we  send.  Even  if  we  follow  up  the  investigation  already  com- 
menced, our  inquiries  will  have  to  be  forwarded  to  India,  and  addressed 
to  i^ersons  practically  beyond  cross-examination.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  this  section  of  the  Society's  work  is  carried  on  under  special 
disadvantages,  and  can  hardly  lie  pursued,  in  England  at  least,  with 
scientific  thoroughness. 

With  reference  generally  to  these  Oriental  phenomena,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  Society  may  fairly  draw  a  distinction  between  isolated 
facts,  the  recurrence  of  which  cannot  be  anticipated,  and  any 
systematic  series  of  abnormal  events.  It  has  made  diligent  inquiry — 
personal  searching,  and  minute — into  individual  cases  of  impression  and 
apparitions  at  the  point  of  death,  and  has  done  so  because  there  is  no. 
probability  that  we  can  calculate  the  date  when  such  incidents  may  be 
repeated  and  observed  by  ourselves.  But,  with  reference  to  the 
incidents  of  modern  Spiritualism  and  of  Indian  Theosophy,  the  policy 
of  the  Society  is  in  the  main  distinct.    The  Spiritualists  not  only  record 
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an  immense  mass  of  abnormal  facts  as  having  occurred  under  certain 
conditions  in  the  presence  of  certain  sensitives  or  mediums,  but  they 
assert  that  these  phenomena  will  probably  recur  should  the  same  con- 
ditions be  observed,  and  in  presence  of  the  same  mediums.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  collecting  and  collating  the  immense  mass  of  marvels  re- 
corded as  having  occurred  in  the  presence  of  mediums,  and  attested  by 
many  respectable  writers,  including  living  witnesses,  the  better  course 
seems  to  be  to  institute  practical  investigations,  with  a  hope  of  their 
recurrence  under  our  own  eyes  and  with  strict  securities  against 
collusion  or  fraud.  Our  attitude  towards  the  Theosophists  must  be,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  same.  Their  marvels  do  not  belong  only  to  the  past; 
they  recur,  as  they  assert,  daily,  and  at  the  will  of  those  who  direct  and 
guide  the  Theosophical  Society.  We  are,  therefore,  not  obliged  to 
exhaustively  examine  their  records,  if  we  can,  through  their  courtesy, 
secure  the  repetition  in  England  or  India,  under  satisfactory  tests,  of  the 
abnormal  incidents  they  report  as  being  within  their  power. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Literary  Committee's  Report,  some  further 
discussion  was  raised  on  Colonel  Olcott's  evidence,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Ewen, 
of  Chattisgarh,  Central  Provinces,  India,  stated  that  he  had  himself,  a 
few  days  ago  (on  Friday,  May  23rd,  at  about  10  p.m.),  received  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Damodar  in  the  astral  body.  He,  Mr.  Ewen,  had  gone  to  an 
upstairs  room,  at  77,  Elgin-crescent,  W.,  to  replenish  his  tobacco-pouch. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so  from  a  store  of  tobacco  in  a  drawer, 
when  he  suddenlj'  perceived  Damodar  standing  beside  him.  He 
recognised  Damodar  distinctly,  having  previously  known  him  personally 
in  India.  His  first  impression  was  that  Damodar  had  come  to  see 
Colonel  Olcott,  who  was  in  the  house  at  the  time.  He  (Mr.  Ewen) 
rushed  out  on  to  the  landing,  and  called  to  Colonel  Olcott.  As  he  stood 
on  the  landing,  just  outside  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  seen 
Damodar,  Damodar  appeared  to  pass  through  him,  to  emerge  from  the 
room  without  sensible  contact,  although  the  door  was  not  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  a  normal  exit,  while  Mr.  Ewen  stood  in  front  of  it,  without  a 
collision,  which  Mr.  Ewen  must  have  felt.  After  thus  apparently  passing 
through  him,  the  form  of  Damodar  descended  the  stairs  for  some  little 
way  and  then  seemed  to  disappear  through  a  closed  window. 

It  was  here  suggested  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  Inquiry 
into  Contemporary  Apparitions  of  the  Living  in  India,  that  a  telegram 
should  be  sent  to  India  to  obtain,  if  possible,  corroboration  for  this 
narrative.  It  it  not,  of  course,  considered  possible  to  prove  that  no 
communication  other  than  such  telegram  could  have  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Damodar,  before  an  answer  could  be  received  from  India ;  but  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  at  any  rate  be  interesting  to  observe  what  light  might 
be  thrown  by  Mr.  Damodar's  reply  on  the  question  whether  Mr. 
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Ewen's  vision  was  of  ;i  purely  subjective  character.  Colonel  Oleott 
assented  to  this  suggestion,  and  offered  that  the  telegram  should  be  sent 
in  his  name,  so  as  to  ensure  a  reply  from  Mr.  Damodar.  Accordingly, 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting  (7  p.m.)  the  following  telegram  was  de- 
spatched from  the  Westminster  (Parliament  Street)  telegraph  office,  Mr. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers  being  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  with  other 
witnesses  : — "  Oleott  to  Damodar,  Adyar,  Madras.  Have  you  visited 
London  lately  ?  Write  Myers  full  details."  It  was  considered  desirable 
that  the  reply  should  be  directed  to  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  any 
reply  will  be  at  once  reported  to  the  Committee.  Colonel  Oleott  stated 
that  he  believed  that  Damodar  frequently  visited  distant  countries  in 
the  astral  body,  and  that  he  felt  some  doubt  as  to  his  recollecting  the 
details.  However  this  may  be,  the  Committee  feel  that  they  ought  to 
lose  no  opportunitj'  which  offers  itself  of  submitting  to  some  sort  of 
practical  test  these  frequently  repeated  accounts  of  appearances  in  "  the 
double." 

Mr.  Ewen  proceeded  to  state  that  he  believed  himself  to  possess,  at 
certain  times,  the  power  of  discovering  an  aura  or  luminous  atmosphere 
surrounding  all  living  persons,  and  varying  in  colour,  extension,  &,c., 
according  to  their  mental  or  physical  state.  He  stated  that  he  could 
sometimes  discern,  by  a  change  in  the  aura,  the  variations  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  thought  of  anj'one  whom  he  was  observing. 

Mr.  Stack  stated  that  he  had  recently  made  some  experiments  of  this 
kind  with  Mr.  Ewen,  which  so  far  as  they  went,  corroborated  this 
assertion,  but  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  safe  induction. 

Mr.  Myers  then  read  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  Report  of  the 
Literary  Committee,  which  continued  the  subject  of  a  "Theory  of 
Apparitions."  The  cases  dealt  with  in  this  report  were  visible  appear- 
ances, representing  to  the  eyes  or  mind  of  the  percipient  some  absent 
friend  or  relation,  who,  at  the  time,  was  actually  dying  or  in  some 
special  crisis  or  danger.  Such  cases  could  be  arranged  in  a  graduated 
series,  beginning  with  those  where  the  vision  was  internal,  seen  (so  to 
speak)  in  the  mind's  eye,  and  ending  with  those  where  the  phantasm 
had  the  air  of  a  solid  figure  in  three  dimensions,  distinctly  localised  in 
space,  and  acting  to  all  appearance  in  an  independent  manner.  Con- 
siderable attention  was  given  to  the  intermediate  cases,  where  the 
phantasm  is  projected,  like  a  picture,  on  some  convenient  surface.  All 
these  visual  phantasms  were  treated  as  projections  of  the  percipient's 
own  brain,  and  to  that  extent  as  hallucinations ;  but  the  projection  was 
the  result  of  a  true  telepathic  impulse,  due  to  the  exceptional  condition 
of  the  distant  friend. 

The  remainder  of  the  Report  will  be  read  at  the  next  General  Meet- 
ing, on  Monday,  June  30th. 
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SPECIMENS   OF   THE   CLASSIFICATION   OF   CASES  FOR 
"PHANTASMS  OF  THE  LIVING." 

II. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  we  considered  a  group  of  cases 
where  the  telepathic  impact  is  of  the  vaguest  kind,  and  effects  nothing 
beyond  a  general  impression  of  calamity,  not  associated  with  any 
definite  person.  The  transition  to  cases  where  there  is  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  the  agent's  personality  is  gradual  in  several  ways.  Thus 

I.  The  percipient  may  refer  the  impression  to  one  of  several  2^ei'Sons. 

II.  When  (as  seems  sometimes  to  be  the  case)  this  kind  of  suscepti- 
bility is  hereditary  in  a  family,  one  member  of  the  family  may  identify 
the  agent  and  another  may  fail  to  do  so. 

III.  The  same  percipient  may  be  on  one  occasion  uncertain  or 
mistaken  as  to  the  agent,  and  on  other  occasions  may  identify  the 
agent  correctly. 

As  illustrations  of  the  first  mode  of  transition,  we  may  refer  to 
two  cases  already  printed,  viz.,  Bishop  Wilberforce's  exclamation  "  I 
am  sure  that  something  has  happened  to  one  of  my  sons,"  and  Mr. 
A.  C.'s  "  strange  feeling  that  there  was  something  happening  at  my  old 
home  in  Scotland."  In  cases  like  these  the  evidence  for  identification 
is  very  slight,  as  it  would  be  to  the  absent  sons,  or  to  the  home  in 
Scotland,  that  anxious  thoughts  might  most  naturally  turn. 

To  illustrate  the  second  mode  of  transition  we  may  cite  the  follow- 
ing case,  taken  down  by  one  of  us  from  the  lips  of  the  Sir  A.  B.  of  the 
story  himself. 

Sir  A.  B.'s  father,  in  the  year  1802,  when  returning  from  a  tiger  hunt  in 
India,  had  a  strong  impression,  or  rather  conviction,  that  his  father  (Sir 
A.  B.'s  grandfather),  who  was  then  iu  Ireland,  was  dead.  He  told  one  of 
the  friends  who  accompanied  him,  of  his  impression.  The  next  mail  from 
England  brought  the  news  of  the  death  on  the  very  day  referred  to. 

Sir  A.  B.  had  heard  this  story  from  his  father's  lips,  and  had  also  read 
it  in  his  father's  journal. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  father's  and  also  of  his  sister's  death,  Sir  A.  B. 
himself  was  oppressed  with  a  vague,  but  heavy  sense  of  calamity,  shortly 
before  the  receipt  of  the  messenger,  or  telegram,  which  summoned  him  to 
the  death-bed. 

So  strong  was  his  impression  of  calamity,  that  on  the  second  occasion  he 
even  told  his  servant  that  he  was  sure  some  misfortune  was  about  to  happen 
to  him. 

In  the  first  of  these  three  cases  the  impression  seems  to  have  been 
coincident  with  the  death.  In  the  second  and  third  it  appears  to  have 
coincided  with  the  direction  of  the  thoughts  of  the  dying  person  to  the 
percipient,  and  the  despatch  of  the  summons  to  the  death-bea. 
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In  two  of  the  three  cases  the  impression  was  marked  enough  to  be 
mentioned  to  others.  But  in  each  case,  in  the  father's  or  the  son's 
experience,  the  impression  seems  to  have  been  of  much  tlie  same  kind. 

We  may  next  illustrate  the  third  mode  of  transition  from  non-recog- 
nition to  recognition  of  the  agent's  personality  by  citing  two  cases  from 
the  experience  of  the  same  percipient,  in  one  of  which  she  misinterpreted 
the  origin  of  the  impression,  while  in  the  other  she  referred  it  unhesi- 
tatingly to  its  true  source. 

From  Mrs.  Herbert  Davy,  Burdon  Place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

"The  only  experience  at  all  coinciding  with  that  which  I  have  told  you  I 
will  now  relate. 

"  It  was  in  August,  a  few  years  ago — my  husband  was  at  the  moors.  I 
drove  to  a  nursery  garden  to  procure  some  flowers.  I  waited  outside 
the  gate  under  the  shelter  of  some  trees,  sending  the  groom  in  for  the 
flowers. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  afternoons  I  ever  experienced.  My  ponies, 
usually  restive,  stood  perfectly  still.  Before  I  had  waited  there  many 
minutes  an  unaccoiuitable  feeling  took  possession  of  me  as  though  I  foresaw 
and  recognised  the  shadow  of  a  coming  sorrow.  I  immediately  associated 
it  with  my  husband — that  some  accident  had  befallen  liim.  With  this 
miserable  apprehension  upon  me  I  got  through  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
evening  as  best  I  could,  but  weighed  down  by  the  shadow,  though  I  spoke  of 
it  that  night  to  no  one. 

"  Nothing  had  happened  to  my  husband.  But  a  little  child — a  relation, 
who  bad  lived  with  us  and  been  almost  as  our  own — had  died  that  day  rather 
suddenly  in  Kent,  where  she  was  then  visiting  her  parents.  I  had  thought 
a  good  deal  of  little  Ada  as  I  sat  waiting  in  the  phaeton  that  summer 
afternoon — had  pictured  her  reaching  out  hei'  hands  to  me — but  the  great 
apprehension  I  felt  was  for  my  husband — not  for  the  child." 

On  fui'ther  inquiry,  Mrs.  Davy  confirms  the  fact  that  the  strong  impres- 
sions mentioned  in  this  and  in  the  following  narrative  stand  quite  alone  in 
her  experience. 

The  following  is  from  a  friend  who  was  with  Mrs.  Davy  : — I  was  driv- 
ing with  Mrs.  Davy  on  the  day  she  had  the  strange  presentiment,  while 
waiting  outside  the  nursery  gardens.  She  spoke  of  it  at  the  time,  and  was 
quite  depressed  and  unlike  herself.  Mr.  Davy  being  from  home,  she 
feared  something  had  happened  to  him. — Amy  Grace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
January  bth. 

The  second  case  from  Mrs.  Herbert  Davy  is  as  follows  : — 

December  20th,  1883. 

A  very  old  gentleman,  living  at  Hurworth,  a  friend  of  my  husband's  and 
with  whom  I  was  but  slightly  acquainted,  had  been  ill  many  months.  My 
sister-in-law,  who  resides  also  at  H.,  often  mentioned  him  in  her  letters, 
saying  he  was  better  or  worse  as  the  case  might  be. 

Late  last  autumn  my  husband  and  I  were  staying  at  the  Tynedale  Hydro- 
pathic Establishment.    One  evening  I  suddenly  laid  down  the  book  I  was 
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reading,  with  this  thought  so  strong  upon  nie  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
putting  it  into  words  :  "  I  believe  that  Mr.  C.  is  at  this  moment  dying." 
So  strangely  was  I  imbued  with  this  belief — there  had  been  nothing  whatever 
said  to  lead  to  it — that  I  asked  my  husband  to  note  the  time  particularly,  and 
to  remember  it  for  a  reason  I  would  rather  not  state  just  then.  "It  is 
exactly  7  o'clock,"  he  said,  and  that  being  our  dinner  hour,  we  went  down- 
stairs to  dine.  The  entire  evening,  however,  I  was  haunted  by  the  same 
strange  feeling,  and  looked  for  a  letter  from  my  sister-in-law  next  morning. 
None  came.  But  the  following  day  there  was  one  for  her  brother.  In  it  she 
said  :  "  Poor  old  Mr.  C.  died  last  night  at  7  o'clock.  It  was  past  post-time, 
-SO  I  could  not  let  you  know  before." 

In  answer  to  inquiry  Mr.  H.  Davy  writes  :  — 

December  21ih,  1883. 
I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  night  in  question,  the  20th  October, 
1882,  when  my  wife  asked  me  to  tell  her  the  time.    I  told  her  the  time,  as 
she  "had  a  reason  for  knowing  it,"  she  said.    She  afterwards  told  me  that 
reason. 

Heebert  Davy. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Davy  afforded  an  obvious  reason  for  the  direction  towards 
Mm  of  Mrs.  Davy's  vague  anxiety.  The  sub-conscious  telepathic  impact 
is  no  doubt  liable  to  be  misinterpreted  under  the  influence  of  some  idea 
which  dominates  and  preoccupies  the  percipient's  mind.  We  shall  find 
this  to  be  sometimes  the  case  even  when  the  phantasm  is  visual  andstrongly 
defined.  Much  more  is  it  likely  to  happen  when  there  is  nothing  but 
an  impression  of  disaster,  and  it  is  possible  that  had  Mrs.  Davy's  mind 
been  absolutely  at  rest  as  regards  those  dearest  to  her  the  personality 
of  the  child,  who  was  actually  dying,  might  have  made  itself  felt. 

Mrs.  Davy's  second  case,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  show  that 
identification  may  be  easier  when  there  is  little  or  no  emotional  element 
in  the  impression  received.  Here  the  connection  between  agent  and 
percipient  is  very  slight,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  death  is  hardly  more 
than  a  simple  piece  of  news,  which  is  correctly  realised  by  the  percipient. 

In  the  next  case,  again,  the  same  percipient  realises,  with  varying 
distinctness  on  different  occasions,  the  source  whence  her  impression 
■comes. 

From  Miss  Loveday,  known  to  F.  W.  H.  M. 
Enclosed  is  the  letter  I  spoke  to  you  of,  from  my  sister  Mrs.  Pochin. 
"  Baker"  was  an  old  servant  in  our  family,  who  was  very  dear  to  us  all. 

Augusta  Loveday. 

From  Mrs.  Pochin. 

My  Dear  Augusta, — I  have  had  three  different  intimations  of  death — 
on  Uncle  William's  death,  on  Henry  H.'s  death  and  on  Baker's.  The 
two  first  were  more  sensations  than  anything  else.  It  is  a  thing  hardly  to 
be  described.    It  is  like  nothing  else.    Not  alarming  ;  rather  like  one's  idea 
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of  the  severance  of  nerves  ;  of  something  cut  otf,  that  is,  and  lost  to  yourself, 
of  a  want,  a  something  gone  from  you.  On  the  occasion  of  Henry's  death, 
I  did  not  know  who  was  gone.  I  was  away  in  Germany  ;  but  I  awoke  with 
the  sensation,  and  I  told  niy  children,  "  I  have  had  that  feeling  that  I  have 
had  before  on  the  loss  of  a  relation.  I  do  not  know  who  is  gone  ;  but  some- 
one seems  gone  ;  perhaps  it  is  Aunt  Edward."  Then  in  a  day  or  so  came  the 
news  of  Henry^'s  death.  The  last  occasion  {i.e.,  of  Baker's  death)  it  was 
the  most  distinct  of  all.  It  was  in  1880,  in  the  autumn.  I  was  in  Germany. 
I  had  gone  to  lie  down  after  the  early  dinner  ou  Sunday,  to  rest  before  the 
long  walk  to  church  ;  and  I  fell  asleep.  I  had  the  most  calm  and  delight- 
ful awaking — no  actual  words,  but  a  happy  feeling  that  Baker  was  passing 
away  to  Heaven  peacefully,  and  that  I  was  intended  to  know  it.  If  I  put 
into  words  what  my  impression  was,  it  was  this — "As  if  some  spirit  had 
gently  touched  me  and  said,  '  Baker  is  passing  away,  rise  up  and  pray.'"  I 
at  once  rose  up  and  went  into  the  next  room,  and  told  my  boys  "  I  have  liad 
an  intimation  that  Baker  is  dying,  remember  it.  I  shall  hear."  I  then 
went  back  to  my  bedside  to  kneel  in  prayer.  The  happiness  and  peace  of 
the  few  minutes  was  intense.  I  had  longed  to  see  him  once  again  before  he 
died,  and  had  feared  I  should  not  be  in  England  in  time,  though  I  was  going 
in  a  few  days,  as  I  knew  his  end  was  near  :  but  being  led  to  know  the  day 
and  liour  was  to  me  like  a  leave-taking  and  a  good-bye  from  himself,  and  I 
felt  it  was  permitted  to  assure  and  comfort  me.  Two  or  three  days  later  I 
heard  it  was  thai  ver//  day  he  died  ;  and  when  I  got  to  England  and  saw  his 
wife,  Cath,  I  found  it  was  the  same  time,  allowing  for  my  being  nearly  40' 
minutes  to  the  eastward  on  the  globe.  The  two  first  intimations,  though 
not  alarming,  were  not  of  the  comforting,  reassuring  and  happy  feeling  of 
the  last.  My  boys  were  much  impressed  at  tlie  time,  at  the  idea  of  the 
spiritual  world  being  so  neai-. 

And  here  it  seems  appropriate  to  inquire  how  far  we  should  expect 
on  our  theory  that  the  percipient  who  had  experienced  one  telepathic 
impression  should  experience  others  as  well.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  percipient's  capacity  is  the  important  thing  ?  that  potential  tele- 
pathic impressions  are  perpetually  flying  about,  but  that  only  certain 
minds  can  catch  and  develop  them  ?  or  are  we,  on  the  contrary,  to  assume 
that  it  is  only  one  rai-e  mind  here  and  there  which  has  the  power 
of  projecting  an  impression  sufficiently  vigorous  to  be  felt  by  another  ? 

In  the  experimental  cases  of  Thought-transference  it  seems  as 
though  the  percipient  were  the  rarer  and  more  important  personage  of 
the  two.  But  here  the  emotion  developed  is  in  any  case  very  slight, 
and  it  seems  likely  enough  that  a  great  number  of  persons  may  be 
equally  eff'ective  as  agents  if  nothing  more  than  concentration  of  mind 
is  required  of  them.  But  in  the  case  of  death  or  violent  crisis  this 
analogy  does  not  suffice  us;  we  have  no  a  priori  means  of 
comparing  the  behaviour  of  diff'erent  minds  at  the  supreme  moment ; 
we  can  only  collect  cases  and  observe  whether  it  more  often  happens 
that  A  appears  to  several  persons  on  different  occasions  during  his  life 
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or  in  different  places  at  his  death,  or  that  P  at  different  times  perceives 
the  phantasms  of  more  than  one  of  his  friends.  Our  impression  so  far  is 
that  P's  idiosyncrasy  rather  than  A's  will  still  appear  in  most  cases  to 
have  been  the  important  one.  At  any  rate  this  seems  to  hold  good  in 
the  class  of  vacjm  impressions,  for  we  notice  that  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  the  percipient  who  has  felt  a  vague  depression  at  the  death  of 
one  friend  has  also  felt  it  at  the  death  of  one  or  more  others. 

Sometimes  the  same  percipient  will  experience  both  phantasms 
and  impressions;  sometimes  impressions  will  be  frequent,  but  will  never 
rise  to  the  level  of  definite  sensory  hallucination. 

We  have  a  few  cases  where  a  phantasm  and  an  impression  seem  to 
announce  to  the  same  person  the  same  event,  yet  not  simultaneously ; 
the  phantasm,  perhaps,  preceding  by  some  hours  the  conviction  of 
disaster,  or,  perhaps,  following  closely  upon  it.  We  may  hope  that 
cases  of  this  kind  will  in  time  to  come  be  more  accurately  noted.  It 
might  be  well  if  any  person  experiencing  what  seems  to  him  an  unmis- 
takable impression  of  this  kind  would  at  once  retire  to  solitude  and 
endeavour  to  render  his  mind  as  blank  as  possible.  Just  as  a  forgotten 
name  or  scene  can  often  be  recalled  by  the  mere  process  of  resolute 
trancjuillisation  of  brain  and  senses,  so  (it  may  be  conjectured)  might 
the  same  abeyance  of  thought  or  action  permit  the  development  of  a 
vaguely-felt  telepathic  impression  into  a  phantasm,  perceptible  by  the 
eye  or  ear;  and,  if  sleep  were  induced,  it  would  be  very  curious  to  note 
whether  the  impression  reproduced  itself  in  dream  in  a  definite  and 
veridical  way.  That  this  might  sometimes  be  the  case  seems  likely 
enough  from  the  analogy  of  M.  Maury's  experiences  ("Le  Sommeil  et 
les  Reves  "  passim),  for  he  found  that  a  sensory  impression  received  in 
waking  hours  would  frec^uently  reproduce  itself  phantasmally,  as  an 
illusion  hypnagogique,  at  the  moment  of  oncoming  sleep,  and  would  then 
play  a  noticeable  part  in  a  dream.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  prima  facie  presumption  is  that  our  veridical  hallucinations,  though 
differing  from  delusive  hallucinations  in  their  genesis,  will  be  to  some 
extent  analogous  to  them  in  their  modes  of  growth  and  propagation. 

But,  leaving  these  hints  for  future  development,  we  must  proceed  tO' 
the  cases  where  the  source  of  telepathic  impression  is  clearly  identified,, 
although  no  quasi-percept  is  actually  heard,  felt,  or  seen. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  these  cases  the  impressions  are  all 
alike ;  they  differ  in  many  ways  from  each  other,  notably  in  duration 
and  in  definiteness.  And  first  as  to  duration.  We  cite  an  instance 
communicated  to  us  by  our  friend,  Mrs.  Bidder,  where  the  impression 
is  prolonged  over  two  days  at  least. 

Mr.  James  Elliot  (for  many  years  Professor  of  Science  at  the  Institute^ 
at  Liverpool)  told  me  that  when  lie  was  living  iu  London  (I  forget  the  year)^ 
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employed  on  some  electrical  experiments,  he  one  day  felt  drawn  to  ffo  and  see 
the  lady  he  was  engaged  to,  then  living  at  Diiukeld.  The  Professor  was  a 
cool-headed  Scotchman,  and,  as  he  said,  he  at  first  ])ut  the  thing  aside 
altogether,  for  it  was  a  time  when  he  could  only  leave  his  work  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  and  a  coach  journey  was  very  fatiguing,  and  very  exhausting  to  a 
slender  purse.  However,  when  a  second  day  he  was  possessed  with  the  feel- 
ing that  some  misfortune  was  happening  to  the  lady,  and  she  urgently 
required  his  presence,  he  did  yield  to  his  feelings,  and  started  for  a  journey 
to  Dunkeld  on  the  outside  of  the  night  coach.  He  had  not  lieard  that  any- 
thing was  wrong,  but  when  he  reached  her  home  he  found  that  a  cold  had 
the  day  before  turned  to  serious  illness,  and  she  died  veiy  soon  after  his 
arrival.  He  told  me  this  story  apropos  of  a  small  silver  clasped  Bible  he 
always  used,  which  she  had  then  given  him,  and  when,  two  years  ago,  he 
died  very  suddenly,  it  was  found  that  he  left  this  Bible  to  me.  I  fear  I  can 
give  you  no  further  witnesses  to  this.  The  sister  in  whose  hands  he  left  the 
Bible  for  me  died  this  year  ;  but  that  he  believed  he  was  called,  as  I  state,  I 
can  most  confidently  affirm. 

To  a  case  like  this  such  a  term  as  telepathic  iinpeict  seems  hardly 
applicable.  It  resembles  rather  a  mere  quickening  of  some  pre-existing 
rapport,  and  suggests  the  question  (which  meets  us  so  often  under 
different  forms)  as  regards  the  'p^'>''^'i^hmfli  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
one  mind  on  another.  It  is  to  mesmerism  that  we  must  look  for  some 
more  definite  investigation  of  this  point.  For  what  length  of  time  can 
the  mesmeric  mp)port  be  maintained  contimioushj  ?  After  how  long  an 
interval  do  we  find  that  the  mesmeriser's  power  over  his  subject  still 
subsists  ?  These  are  some  of  the  points  where  the  perception  of  the 
remoter  telepathic  analogies  should  tend  to  widen  the  scope  of 
mesmeric  inquiry. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  case  of  gradual  intensification  of  the  telepathic 
summons  we  will  now  cite  an  instance  where  the  impression,  though  not 
in  any  way  epua si-sensor /i,  comes  upon  the  percipient  as  suddenly  as  a 
visible  phantasm  could  do,  and  gives  a  shock  so  violent  that  there  is  no 
need  to  assume  any  subsequent  reinforcement  of  the  original  impact  in 
order  to  explain  the  four  hours'  distress  and  depression  which  followed. 

From  M.  A.  Ollivier,  Medecin  a  Huelgoat,  Finistfere. 
Le  10  Octobre,  1881,  je  fus  a])pelc  ]iour  service  medical  a  la  campagne  a 
trois  lieues  de  chez-moi.  C"etait  au  mdieu  de  la  nuit,  une  nuit  trus  sombre. 
Je  m'engageai  dans  un  petit  chemin  creux,  domine  par  des  arbres  venant 
former  une  vollte  au  dessus  de  la  route.  La  nuit  utait  si  noire  que  je  ne 
voyais  pas  a  conduire  mon  cheval.  Je  laissai  I'animal  se  diriger  a  son  instinct 
II  etait  environ  9  heures  ;  le  sentier  dans  lequel  je  me  trouvais  en  le  moment 
etait  parseme  de  grosses  pieires  roudes  et  prusentait  une  pente  tres  lapide. 
Le  cheval  allait  au  pas  trt's  lentement.  Tout  a  coup,  les  pieds  de  devant  de 
I'animal  flechissent  et  il  tonibe  subitement,  la  bouche  portant  sur  le  sol.  Je 
fus  projeto  naturellement  par-dessus  sa  tete,  mon  epaule  porta  a  terre,  et  je 
me  fractuiai  une  clavicule. 
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En  le  moment  meme,  ma  femme,  qui  se  deshabillait  chez  elle  et  se 
preparait  a  se  mettre  an  lit,  eut  un  pressentimeiit  intime  qii'il  venait  de 
m'arriver  nn  accident ;  un  tiemblement  nervenx  la  saisit,  elle  se  mit  k 
pleurer  et  appela  la  bonne. 

"Venez  vite,  j'ai  peur  ;  il  est  arrive  quelque  mallieur  ;  mon  mari  est 
mort  on  blesse."  Jusqu'k  mon  arrivee  elle  retint  la  domestique  pres  d'elle, 
et  ne  cessa  de  pleurer.  Elle  voulait  envoyer  nn  homme  c\  ma  recherche, 
mais  elle  ne  savait  pas  dans  quel  village  j'utais  alle.  Je  rentrai  chez  moi 
vers  1  heure  dn  matin.  J'appelai  la  domestique  pour  ra'eclairer  et  desseller 
mon  cheval.    "Je  snis  blesse,"  dis-je,  "  je  ne  puis  bouger  I'epaule." 

Le  pressentiment  de  ma  femme  etait  confirme. 

Voila,  monsieur,  les  faits  tels  qn'ils  se  sont  passes,  et  je  suis  tr5s 
heureux  de  pouvoir  vous  les  envoyer  dans  tout  leur  verite. 
Janvier  20,  1883. 

The  impression  here  is,  physically,  so  profound  that  this  case  may 
rank  last  among  the  list  of  mere  impressions,  and  may  prepare  the  way 
for  the  singular  admixtures  of  vague  impression  with  definite  sensation 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  our  next  paper. 


THE  MAGNETIC  GLOW. 

A])ropros  of  the  investigations  published  by  the  Reichenbach  Com- 
mittee in  Part  III.  of  the  Proceedings,  Mr.  OUey  writes  to  Mr.  Band 
Capron,  F.R.A.S.,  as  follows  : — 

"A  few  years  since  a  Mr.  Hay  ward,  who  came  over  from  Australia  to 
exhibit  what  he  called  a  circular  magnet  to  the  Royal  Society  and  with  whom 
I  became  myself  intimately  acquainted,  mentioned  to  me,  after  detailing 
numerous  magnetic  experiments  which  during  many  years  he  had  made  in 
the  Colony,  that  he  had  on  several  occasions,  when  in  his  dark  laboratory, 
seen  weak  flames  aroumi  the  poles  of  a  large  ordinary  magnet.  He  appeared 
to  be  quite  unbiassed  in  his  conclusions  and  observations,  so  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  call  in  question  his  testimony.  I  found  too  that  he  had  not  even 
heard  of  Reiclienbach's  treatise  before  I  mentioned  it  to  him.  His  evidence, 
therefore,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  experiments  made  by  the  S.P.R." 


RESEARCH  FUND. 


Contributions  during  the  last  month. 

£  s.  d. 

"A  Friend"   15  0  0 

General  Campbell   5  0  0 
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ON  VISION  WITH  SEALED  AND  BANDAGED  EYES. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
Mesmeric  Committee  had  submitted  to  prolonged  and  careful  examination 
an  alleged  case  of  "  clairvoyance."  An  illiterate  youth  called  "  Dick," 
when  mesmerised  by  a  Mr.  Ogle,  was  able  to  describe  objects  held  in 
front  of  him,  or  to  name  correctly  any  card  drawn  at  random  from  a 
pack  after  his  eyes  had  been  sealed  and  bandaged,  so  that  at  first  sight 
it  would  seem  impossible  he  could  have  obtained  any  glimpse  of  the 
object.  The  mesmerist  having  been  sent  away  during  experiments, 
confederacy  was  out  of  the  question,  and  it  remained  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  capabilities  of  vision  under  circumstances  that  seemed  to  pre- 
clude either  an  ordinar}'  or  extraordinary  use  of  the  eyes.  One  member 
•of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Hodgson,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
made  some  experiments  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Sidgwick  upon  his 
own  powers  of  vision,  under  conditions  analogous  to  those  to  which 
"Dick  "  was  submitted,  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  has  kindly  furnished  us  with 
.the  accompanying  report  of  these  experiments.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
ds  not  necessary  to  assume  any  clairvoyant  faculty  to  account  for 
everything  done  by  "Dick  "  in  the  presence  of  the  Committee. 

Hillside,  Cambridge,  April  llth,  1884. 

Mr.  Hodgson  came  here  yesterday  evening  in  order  that  we  might  test  his 
power  of  seeing  with  his  eyes  bandaged  up.  I  covered  each  eye  with  a  piece  of 
gummed  paper,  cutasnearly  as  I  could  remember  of  thesameshapeastheplaster 
put  over  "  Dick's"  eyes  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last.  This  was  stuck  both 
over  the  e^^elid  and  down  to  the  cheek.  Mr.  Hodgson  finds  it  essential  to 
success  to  have  it  stuck  to  tlie  cheek.  [N.B. — So  does  "Dick."]  Over 
each  eye  a  penny  was  placed,  and  held  there  with  a  strip  of  gummed  paper 
right  acrcss from  temple  to  teniple,andoverthisahaiidkerchief  wasbound.  Mr. 
Hodgson  finds  the  pennies  and  a  large  dark  handkerchief  a  great  assistance 
in  seeing,  because  he  finds  it  important  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
access  of  light  to  the  eye  except  tlnx)ugh  tlie  channel  of  vision  which  he  uses. 
This  channel  was,  when  I  saw  lum,  a  small  chink  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
corner  made  by  brow  and  nose.  The  chink,  if  not  left  in  the  original 
T)andaging,  can  generally  be  produced  by  working  the  eyelid  and  tlie  plaster. 
It  is  best  for  seeing  if  not  very  large.  In  one  experiment  we  perceived  a  slit 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  Mr.  Hodgson  found  incon- 
veniently large,  but  the  seer  cannot  always  regulate  the  size  of  his  chink. 
We  made  ink  marks  across  the  edge  of  the  plaster,  as  were  made  with 
"  Dick,"  but  owing  to  my  having  inadvertently  stuck  the  strip  that  held 
the  pennies  to  the  plaster  over  the  eyes,  the  latter  was  disturbed  in  removing 
the  former,  so  that  we  could  not  be  completely  certain  of  its  position. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  think  that  the  plaster  moves  relatively  to 
.the  skin  in  any  part  where  it  is  stuck  to  it  except  just  at  the  chink. 

I  think  that  with  such  observation  as  it  is  generally  po.ssible  to  give  it 
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would  be  very  diliicult  to  feel  certain  that  there  was  no  cliink  on  any  given 
occasion.  A  chink  which  admits  light  in  one  position  of  the  eyelid  or  brow 
may  disappear  in  another,  and  could  only  be  recognised  by  the  non-adhesion 
of  the  plaster  along  a  small  part  of  its  edge,  and  this  would  be  difficult  to 
feel  sure  about. 

Mr.  Hodgson  could  distinguish  objects  and  read  cards.  Form  was  more 
easy  to  see  than  colour.  He  was  generally  right  about  the  suit  in  the  small 
number  of  trials  we  made,  but  the  number  of  pips  gave  him  more  ti-ouble, 
especially  when  this  number  was  large  ; — I  suppose  because  it  was  difficult 
to  see  the  whole  card  at  once.  He  saw  dimly,  easily  mistaking  one  object  for 
another  somewhat  similar  in  shape,  and  fitfully,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  in  the  necessarily  strained  position  required.  The 
direction  of  the  line  of  vision  was  sometimes  surprising.  No  doubt  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  it  cannot  lie,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  state  what  they 
are.  Mr.  Hodgson  could  not  himself  tell  which  eye  he  was  seeing  with 
except  by  covering  each  eye  alternately.  A  good  deal  of  difference  in  clearness 
could  be  made  by  careful  adjustment  of  light  and  shade,  and  background. 

The  direction  of  vision  and  degree  of  clearness  differed  with  different 
bandagings.  We  bandaged  him  three  times,  and  one  time  out  of  the 
three  he  was  rather  long  about  working  the  eyelids  after  the  plaster  was  put 
on,  so  that  the  gum  dried  fii'st,  and  he  could  not  ojDen  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Hodgson  finds  it  essential  to  success  that  his  eyebrows  should  be  left 
completely  uncovered,  but  I  think  this  nnt,dit  differ  with  different  individuals 
and  probably  depends  on  the  shape  of  nose  and  brow,  prominence  of  eye,  and 
amount  of  hair  in  eyebrow. 

I  have  myself  been  trying  experiments  this  morning — plastering  over  my 
own  eyes.  My  success  is  extremely  poor  compared  to  Mr.  Hodgson's,  but 
the  most  available  and  least  conspicuous  chink  I  got  (it  was  in  the  corner  of 
brow  and  nose)  was  with  the  plaster  over  my  eyebrow. 

My  conclusion  is  : — 

(1)  That  no  bandaging  of  the  eyes  can  be  made  satisfactory  (as  we  also 
thought  at  Sunderland,  though  with  less  ground  than  we  have  now),  and 
that  consequently  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  prove  that  any  one  read 
with  his  forehead.  It  could  only  be  proved,  I  think,  if  he  could  do  it 
under  a  number  of  different  conditions  selected  by  the  investigators. 

(2)  That  as  the  conditions  required  by  "Dick"  are  exactly  those  which 
Mr.  Hodgson  finds  most  conducive  to  seeing  through  an  inconspicuous  chink 
above  plaster  over  the  eyes,  and  as  the  degree  of  vision,  the  way  in  which 
it  comes  and  goes,  &c.,  seem  much  the  same  with  Mr.  Hodgson  as  with 
"Dick,"  the  natural  inference  is  that  "Dick"  sees  with  his  eyes,  though 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  he  does  it  consciously. 

Elean-qr  Mildred  Sidgwick. 

P.S. — I  made  no  attemptto  observe  accurately  in  whatdirections  Mr.  Hodg- 
son saw,  and  only  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  offhand 
what  his  range  of  vision  was.  He  had,  of  coui'se,  imlimited  power  of  moving 
his  head  about,  and  the  position  of  the  head  relatively  to  the  body  is  not  very 
easy  to  fix  determinately.  Further,  the  exact  position  of  the  chink  is 
uncertain,  and  the  direction  of  the  line  from  the  chink  to  the  pupil  of  the 
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eye  also,  and  we  cannot  see  the  position  of  the  pupil  at  the  time.  All 
^  these  things  make  the  directions  in  which  he  can  see  liable  to  be  unexpected. 
In  my  own  case  the  range  of  vision  in  an  ordinary  light  is  limited  by  the 
bones  of  my  face.  I  can  see  my  face  bounding  the  field  of  view  in  every 
direction.  The  distension  of  the  pupil  could  not,  therefore,  in  my  case, 
extend  the  field  of  view,  unless  it  causes  greater  projection  of  the  eye.  It 
would,  I  suppose,  cause  the  objects  near  the  limit  to  appear  in  better  focus. 
I  think  the  angle  I  can  see  through  in  a  horizontal  direction,  without  moving 
my  head,  is  about  260  degrees,  but  I  have  not  measured  accurately. 


The  above  seems  to  me  an  accurate  account  of  my  trial  and  experiences. 
I  may  add,  however,  that  the  aperture  serves  equally  well  for  seeing  at  what- 
ever side  of  the  eye  it  may  be,  so  far  as  my  own  attempts  have  gone.  When 
the  number  of  pips  on  the  card  increased  beyond  six,  it  was  not  so  easy  for 
me  to  tell  the  next  number.  [This  was  markedly  the  case  in  the  experiments 
with  "  Dick."]  Below  six,  I  had  no  particular  difhculty  in  telling  the 
number  of  pips  and  succeeded  every  time. 

Richard  Hodgson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  ARUNDEL  CASE. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  "Journal  for  Psychical  Research." 

Sir, — While  acknowledging,  as  every  member  of  our  Society  must  do,  the 
careful  manner  in  which  the  investigations  of  Major  Taylor  and  Major  King 
(reported  in  the  Journal  for  this  month)  have  been  carried  out,  and  recognising 
to  the  full  the  superior  value  of  their  observations  over  any  which  occur  to 
those  who  had  not  their  opportunities,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
conclusions  at  which  these  gentlemen  arrive  are  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts 
themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ihe  doctoi''s  evidence,  being  that  of  an  educated — 
though,  perhaps,  a  prejudiced — witness,  is  of  great  value,  but  unless  the 
evidence  of  the  mother  be  disciedited,  it  seems  clear  that  at  one  time  she 
heard  the  scratching  noise  while  holding  the  hands  of  the  girl.  If  the  girl 
were  able  at  will  to  make  the  noise  without  using  her  hands,  why  did  she 
not  do  so  when  her  hands  were  disabled  by  the  doctor's  experiment  with  the 
woollen  cuff? 

Again,  I  do  not  understand  that  the  paternal  grandmother  was 
regarded  by  the  investigators  as  unworthy  of  belief,  and  they  remark  that, 
on  the  assumption  that  her  story  was  true,  the  fall  of  clock  and  ornaments 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  natural  cause.  Yet  they  go  out  of  their 
way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  suggest  that  the  girl  was  not  kept  in  sight  by  the 
old  women,  and  that  she  was  thus  enabled  to  play  a  trick  on  them. 

We  have  no  evidence  wha  ever  that  either  or  botli  the  grandmothers 
"  had  turned  round  to  speak  to  the  mother  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,"  as 
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Major  Taylor  suggests,  and,  indeed,  I  rather  gather  from  tlie  account  that 
they  deny  having  done  so. 

Even,  however,  had  sucli  been  the  case,  the  chances  that  one  or^other  of 
them  would  have  detected  the  girl  before  she  returned  to  her  original 
position  are  considerable. 

As  to  the  knocks  I  do  not  understand  the  girl's  fright  to  have  ^been 
simulated,  and  that  being  so,  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend 
an  impostor  playing  upon  the  feai's  of  her  relatives  and  being  herself  alarmed 
at  her  own  trickery. 

On  the  whole,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  case  is  very  similar  to 
the  Wem  incident  reported  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Hughes  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Journal. 

In  such  cases  there  always  appears  to  be  an  element,  more  or  less  sti'ong, 
•of  fraiid,  and  to  some  this  may  seem  to  vitiate  the  whole  occurrence.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  we  should  not  allow  it  to  do  so,  but  should 
sift  the  whole  of  the  evidence  with  the  greatest  care,  bearing  in  mind  that 
some  motive  must  exist  for  a  normal  village  girl  to  undertake  such  an 
organised  system  of  deceit ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  such  a 
girl  found  that  in  some  mysterious  way  such  jjhenomena  appeared  to  be 
produced  in  connection  with  herself,  the  temptation  to  increase  her  own 
reputation,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  bystanders,  by  similar  tricks,  would 
be  great.  In  such  a  case,  too,  one  would  expect  to  find  the  girl  herself 
partaking  in  the  general  alarm  on  the  recurrence  of  the  involuntary  pheno- 
mena.   This  appeal's  to  have  happened  in  both  cases. 

I  trust  that  these  remarks  will  not  be  considered  presumptuous,  and  that 
I  shall  not  be  thought  wanting  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  so  ably  conducted  the  investigations  at  Arundel. 

It  is  a  branch  of  our  inquiry  in  which  I  feel  very  great  interest,  and  I 
am  most  desirous  that  it  should  not  be  too  lightly  passed  over  by  the  Society. 
I  must  plead  this  as  my  excuse  for  troubling  you  at  such  length. — I  am,  Sir, 
yours,  &c. 

A.  P.  Perceval  Keep. 

122,  Blackheath  Hill,  S.E.    May,  1884. 

[There  is  also  the  singular  fact  that  wherever  these  "  manifestations " 
occur,  the  phenomena  present  a  marked  resemblance.  Knocking  and 
scratching  are  not  the  only  things  mischievous  children  can  do,  (cf.  "  Helen's 
Babies"),  and  yet  in  a  lonely  cabin  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  in  Shropshire, 
Sussex,  Sheffield,  in  Vienna,  and  elsewhere,  we  find  a  repetition  of  the 
Epworth  and  of  the  Eochester  knockings  and  scratchings,  which  it  is  wholly 
improbable  had  been  heard  of  in  all  these  diffei-ent  centres  of  disturbance. 
At  the  same  time  a  suspicious  element  enters  into  most  of  the  cases,  and 
Mr.  Keep's  suggestion  may  afford  an  explanation  of  it. — Ed.] 
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MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  June  the  30th,  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart  in  the  chair,  when  Professor  Barrett,  the  Rev.  W.  Stainton 
Moses,  Messrs.  Alexander  Calder,  Edmund  Gurney,  C.  C.  Massey, 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Edward  R.  Pease,  Frank  Podmore,  Henry  A.  Smith, 
and  J.  Herbert  Stack  were  present. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read,  fifteen 
new  Members  and  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  on  another  page. 

Before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  F.  Pod- 
more,  Mr.  Owen  Morgan,  of  Pontypridd,  South  Wales,  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Associate  in  recognition  of  the  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Literary  Committee. 

Several  presentations  to  the  library  were  announced,  especially  a 
valuable  contribution  of  books  and .  pamphlets  from  the  Rev.  W. 
Whitear.  The  particulars  are  given,  with  the  names  of  the  donors — 
to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was  recorded — in  the  Supplementary 
Library  Catalogue. 

A  donation  of  £25  to  the  Research  Fund  was  announced  from  Mr. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  for  which  the  Council  passed  a  vote  of  thanks. 

At  the  conclu.sion  of  other  routine  business,  the  meeting  was  made 
Special  for  the  purpose  of  considering  certain  alterations  in  the  "Con- 
stitution and  Rules,"  of  which  notice  had  been  given  in  the  required 
form. 

After  discussion,  the  following  two  alterations  were  unanimously 
agreed  to  : — 

I.  That  in  Eule  4  two  clauses  be  added  thus  : — 

(1)  111  the  second  line  of  section  («),  following  the  word  "annually," 
"  or  a  single  payment  of  20  guineas,''  and 
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(2)  In  the  second  line  of  section  {h),  following  the  word  "annually," 
"  or  a  single  payment  of  10  guineas." 

II.  That  Enle  8  stand  thus  : — 

8. — The  Council  may  invite  any  person  who 

(i)  is  either  distinguished  for  knowledge  or  experience  in  Psychical 

Research  or  otherwise  eminent,  to  become  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Society  ;  or  any  person  who 

(ii)  has  rendered  services  to  the  Society, 

to  become  an  Honorary  Associate,  sucli  person  to  be  eligible  for 
re-election  annually. 

Honorary  Members  and  Associates  shall  have  the  jtrivileges  without  the 
obligations  attaching  to  Associates. 


Ad  additional  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  July  the  15th, 
Professor  Barrett  in  the  chair.  There  were  present  Messrs.  W.  R. 
Brown,  E.  CTUrney,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  E.  K.  P  ease,  and  F.  Podmore. 

Lord  Tennyson  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Montgomery  Moore,  of  Dublin,  was  elected  an 
Honorarj'  Associate. 

Seven  new  Members  and  Associate?  were  also  elected,  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  given  on  another  page. 

A  donation  of  £10  to  the  Research  Fund  from  the  Rev.  W.  Whitear 
was  acknowledged  with  thanks. 


LIFE  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  accordance  with  an  addition  made  to  the 
Constitution  and  Rules  at  a  Special  Council  Meeting  held  on  the  30th 
ult.,  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society,  present  and  future, 
can  pay  a  composition  sum  of  20  guineas  and  10  guineas  respectively, 
instead  of  an  annual  subscription,  and  can  thus  become  Life  Members 
and  Life  Associates.  In  the  case  of  persons  who  avail  themselves  of 
this  rule,  a  subscription  paid  for  the  current  year  will  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  such  composition  payment.  The  money  thus  received 
will  be  invested,  and  will  form  a  permanent  fund. 
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ELECTIONS,  JUNE  30th  and  July  15th,  1884. 


HONORARY  MEMBER. 
Tennyson,  Lord,  Farringford,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight. 

MEMBERS. 

Bernard,  Miss  A.  F.,  Girton  College,  Cambridge. 

Fry,  Lewis  George,  Goldney  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Henniker-Major,  The  Hon.  Mary,  6,  Grafton  Street,  London,  W. 

Hogg,  H.,  M.A.,  New  University  Club,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W. 

Jeune,  Mrs.,  37,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. 

Nevill,  E.  a.,  13,  Bryanston  Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  W. 

Rogerson,  George  Russell,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Calderstone  Road, 

Allerton,  Liverpool. 
SHARP"',  Frederick  William,  12,  Abbey  Square,  Chester. 
ToPH.;  M,  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  William,  Weybridge  Heath,  Weybridge. 

HONORARY  ASSOCIATES. 

Moore,  Hon.  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Royal  Barracks,  Dublin. 
Morgan,  Owen,  Pontypridd,  South  Wales. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Beresford,  Edward  A.,  21,  Hereford  Square,  London,  S.W. 

Caldegott,  Rev.  Alfred,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

CoUES,  Professor  Elliott,   Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
U.S.A. 

Cox,  John,  M.A.,  Cavendish  College,  Cambridge. 
Darley,  Mrs.,  Quambi,  Woollohra,  New  South  Wales. 
Jebb,  Miss  C,  Girton  College,  Cambridge. 

Milnes,  George  Hutchinson,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Addenbrooke's 
Hospital,  Cambridge. 

Morris,  Miss  E.,  13,  Park  Street,  Park  Lane,  London,  W. 

Scholefield,  Rev.  C.  C,  M.A.,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Shoobridge,  Leonard,  K.  H.,  Albury  House,  Ware,  Herts. 

SiDEBOTHAM,  E.  J.,  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Smith, Rev.  Canon  Travers,  B.D.,  St.  Bartholomew's  Vicarage,  Dubhn. 
Tucker,  Miss  Mildred  A.  R.,  4,  Uxford  and  Cambridge  Mansions, 
London,  N.W. 


N.B.— Alembers  and  Associates  are  requested  to  send  information  of  any  change 
of  address  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  14,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Ninth  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Garden 
Mansion,  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  S.W.,  on  Monday,  June  30th.  Pro- 
fessor Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society, 
took  the  chair  at  8.30  p.m.  In  his  opening  address,  after  referring  to 
the  heavy  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.,  he  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

Being  myself  engaged  in  physical  science,  I  should  like  to  make  a  single 
remark  on  that  part  of  our  programme  which  refers  to  the  production  of 
peculiar  physical  phenomena.  I  know  that  the  investigations  in  this  direc- 
tion, upon  which  several  members  of  this  Society  are  engaged,  have  not 
yet  been  developed  sufficiently  to  be  brought  before  us  for  discussion,  but 
my  remark  is  of  a  general  nature,  and  can  in  no  way  prejudice  that  which 
is  now  going  on. 

Those  who  have  discussed  the  subject  of  what  I  will  call  free  will,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes  or  schools. 

First.  The  Materialistic,  embracing  those  who  believe  that  all  acts  of 
will,  all  desires  and  asj^irations  of  the  Ego  are  the  results  of  certain  material 
transformations  in  the  brain,  which  transformations  take  place  according  to 
ordinarily-under.stood  physical  laws. 

Secondly.  The  Spiritualistic  school,  or  those  who  believe  that  something 
in  the  Ego  is  theoretically  as  well  as  practically  above  ordinary  matter,  aiad 
is  the  cause  rather  than  the  effect  of  certain  changes  in  the  brain.  It  is 
rather  of  the  Spiritualistic  school,  as  above  defined,  I  would  7iow  speak.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  tell  how  this  school  will  view  evidence  tending  to  prove  a 
peculiar  action  of  mind  upon  matter,  but  I  think  I  can  tell  how  they  ought 
to  view  it.  Believing,  as  they  do,  that  something  in  the  Ego  is  theoretically 
as  well  as  j^ractically  above  matter,  they  must  believe  that  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  usually  received  physical  axioms  are  broken  by  it.  That  is 
to  say,  they  have  been  driven,  it  may  be  by  ethical  and  metaphysical  views, 
into  an  assertion  with  reference  to  physics,  which  they  nevertheless  believe 
to  be  quite  unsvipported  by  physical  evidence.  Surely,  then,  they  ought, 
above  all  others,  to  welcome  observations  tending  to  shew  that  there  may 
possibly  be  an  action  of  mind  over  matter  in  other  regions  than  that  of  the 
brain. 

For  my  own  part,  while  I  do  not  dispute  tlie  truth  of  the  position  held 
by  the  advocates  of  what  I  call  free  will,  I  yet  acknowledge  the  difliculty  of 
its  being  held  permanently  as  a  single  isolated  exceiDtion,  incapable  of 
verification.  Exceptions  are  not  dead  units,  but  have  a  family  life  of  their 
own,  with  their  own  peculiar  traditions  and  places  of  resort,  and  just  as  the 
naturalist  who  has  got  hold  of  a  unique  beetle  goes  next  day  to  the  same 
hunting  ground  in  the  hope  that  he  may  obtain  its  fellow,  so  I  am  prepared 
to  maintain  should  the  investigator,  who  thinks  he  has  discovered,  no  matter 
how,  an  undoubted  exception,  explore  the  most  likely  places  for  its  fellow, 
which,  if  there  be  truth  in  his  position,  he  is  almost  certain,  sooner  or  later, 
to  secure. 
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Professor  Oliver  J.  Lodge  then  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
some  recent  experiments  with  Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie's  "  subjects "  at 
Liverpool,  expressing  himself  as  completely  convinced  of  the  thorough 
genuineness  of  the  results.  The  most  interesting  experiment  was  one 
an  which  two  different  diagrams  had  been  placed  before  two  "agents," 
neither  of  whom  knew  what  the  other  was  looking  at ;  and  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  "  percipient "  was  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Professor  Barrett  made  some  remarks  in  which  he  reminded  those 
present  of  the  distinction  between  genuine  Thought-transference,  where 
the  idea  is  impressed  without  contact  or  movement,  and  the  "muscle- 
reading  "  of  public  exhibitions. 

Mr.  J.  Herbert  Stack  followed  with  a  further  report  on  some  of 
the  remarkable  phenomena  which  have  been  recently  vouched  for  by 
members  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

He  concluded  by  acknowledging  the  kindness  and  cordiality  with 
which  the  evidence  had  been  given,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the 
various  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  proofs  which  can  be  regarded 
as  scientifically  conclusive. 

[The  evidence  has  been  taken  down  in  shorthand,  and  will  be 
shortly  issued  in  a  separate  form.] 

Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  then  read  the  latter  part  of  the  Fourth  Report 
of  the  Literary  Committee,  on  "A  Theory  of  Apparitions."  The  two 
reports  which  deal  with  this  subject  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  in  Part  VI.  of  the  Proceedings. 

In  a  few  concluding  words,  the  Chairman  pointed  out  that  if  the 
Society's  work  is  not  "  pure  moonshine "  it  contains  the  germ  of  a 
generalisation  which,  when  complete,  will  approve  itself  as  the  largest 
and  most  important  ever  made. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES  FOR 
"PHANTASMS  OF  THE  LIVING." 
IlL 

Our  last  paper  brought  us  to  the  limit  of  mere  vague  impressions 
of  death,  &c., — to  the  threshold,  that  is  to  say,  of  distinct  sensory 
halhicination,  corresponding  with  some  objective  event. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  arrange  these  cases  of  subtle  approximation 
to  distinctness  of  sensory  impression  in  a  continuous  logical  chain.  We 
might,  for  instance,  begin  with  the  cases  where  the  percipient  feels  a 
diffused  physical  malaise  or  sense  of  undefined  illness,  while  the  agent 
is  dying  at  a  distance  from  him.  But  it  is  perhaps  better  to  take  first 
a  case  where  the  quasi-percept  is  very  definite  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  goes 
a  very  short  way  ;  suggests,  that  is  to  say,  an  almost  impalpable  and 
indescribable  thing,  the  mere  sense  of  a  certain  person's  presence  in 
the  room. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  feeling  that  someone  is  in  the  room,. 
the  person  being  sometimes  identified  and  sometimes  only  felt  as  a 
living  presence.  Now,  in  most  cases  we  must  explain  this  feeling  by 
unnoticed  sensations  of  hearing ;  a  sound  of  breathing,  for  instance, 
being  sub-consciously  noted.  But  it  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  some 
subtler  means  of  information  may  exist,  especially  between  persons  in 
close  rap2}ort.  Lovers,  for  instance,  frequently  assert  that  they  can 
detect  the  presence  of  the  beloved  one  in  a  room,  without  ocular  survey. 
And  without  pressing  the  analogy  of  the  power  of  recognition  possessed 
by  dogs,  &c.  (in  whom  this  may  depend  on  guidance  afforded  by  a  sense 
which  the  lovers  do  not  possess),  we  may  at  any  rate  appeal  to  the 
well-attested  cases  where  a  mesmeric  subject  is  aware  of  the  proximity 
of  the  unseen  operator.  Judging  from  this  mesmeric  analogy  we 
should  certainly  expect  that  the  sense  of  a  recognised  presence  would 
be  a  form  which  telepathic  impact  might  readily  assume. 

A'  in  fact  we  have  a  few  cases  where  this  sense  of  the  nearness  of 
an  aLjc.it  person  is  all  that  the  percipient  lias  to  note. 

We  begin  with  a  case  which  strongly  impressed  the  percipient,  (the 
wife  of  a  clergyman),  as  a  unique  experience,  though  its  evidential 
value  is  much  weakened  by  the  facts  that  Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  mention 
the  feeling  before  the  news  of  the  death  came,  and  that  she  also  knew 
that  the  percipient  was  ill. 

From  Mrs.  Catherine  Wilson. 

Many  yeai-s  ago  I  awoke  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  with  a  distinct  ituprcssiou  of  a  certain  person.  Next  morn- 
ing, early,  I  was  informed  that  she  had  died  during  the  night.  Though  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  fix  the  time  of  awaking,  yet  I  felt  compelled  to  admit 
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[i.e.,  as  afterwards  explained,  felt  it  strikingly  probable]  that  the  death 
coincided  with  my  impression.  The  poor  woman  had  been  ill  of  cancer  in 
the  village  where  1  was  staying,  and  I  had  visited  her  at  times,  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  aunts.  I  had  thought  little  about  her,  the  visit  over,  and 
certainly  never  dreamed  of  her.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  dreams,  or  rather, 
do  not  encourage  attention  to  them,  and  I  am  in  no  sense  credulous  of  the 
supernatural.  The  vividness  of  the  impression  I  refer  to  is  as  strong  to-day 
as  it  was  the  moment  it  happened,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  eiiaced 
from  my  memory. 

This  must  have  occurred  between  the  years  1851  and  1858.  I  was  a 
sound  sleeper  at  the  time,  rarely  awaking  througli  the  night.  I  certainly 
never  had  such  an  impression  of  a  person's  presence  as  the  one  I  wrote 
about,  either  before  or  since.  But  for  the  death  following,  I  could  have 
attached  no  meaning  to  it. 

In  this  case  the  feeling  is  onl}'  that  the  dying  person  is  in  the  room. 
In  our  next  case  the  imagined  presence  comes  somewhat  closer,  and 
seems  to  be  close  to  the  percipient's  side.  The  lady  who  writes  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  known  to  Professor  Sidgwick. 

The  following  narrative  was  told  to  me  by  my  aunt,  Mrs.  B.  ;  the  son  to 
whom  it  relates  is  F.  G.  B.,  who  fell  at  Inkerman  on  Sunday,  November 
5th,  1854.  The  narrative  was  told  to  me  on  Sunday  afternoon,  September 
2nd,  1883,  and  written  down  at  the  time.  She  had  told  me  substantially 
the  same  narrative  many  years  before,  though  she  did  not  like  talking  of  it- 
My  son,  who  was  also  present  when  the  story  was  told,  read  over  my  account, 
and  pronounced  it  correct.  I  do  not  believe  that  my  aunt  ever  experienced 
any  similar  impression.  I  have  known  her  intimately  all  my  life,  and  stayed 
with  her  for  months  together,  and  never  heard  her  mention  anything  of  the 
kind. 

E.  E.  G. 

"She  had  always  prayed  that  she  might  know  at  the  moment  if  he  were 
killed  or  badly  wounded.  The  5th  November  was  a  Sunday ;  she  was  at 
E.  Church,  and  early  in  the  service  (while  kneeling  in  the  Confession)  she 
had  a  sudden  sensation  ;  she  saw  nothing,  but  felt  sure  something  was  by 
her,  and  that  it  was  her  son.  Her  husband  asked  her  what  was  the  matter, 
but  she  kept  up,  and  did  not  leave  the  church.  On  returning  home  she 
said  she  was  sure  they  would  hear  bad  news.  When  the  news  did  arrive, 
some  days  later,  they  found  he  was  shot  at  the  very  hour  when  she  felt  his 
presence  in  R.  Church." 

Cases  like  these  may  be  conceived  as  presenting  a  first  approach  to 
a  tactile  hidlucination.  Some  other  similarly  transitional  cases,  where 
there  is  a  somewhat  vague  sensation  of  pressure,  will  be  met  with 
under  other  classes. 

The  approaches  to  auditory  hallucination  are  of  quite  as  gradual  a 
kind.  And  first  comes  a  curious  group  of  inward  impressions,  sometimes 
remaining  as  the  mere  conception  of  articulate  sounds,  sometimes  irre- 
sistibly prompting  the  percipient  to  speech  of  his  own.    These  cases  of 
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course,  remind  us  of  some  forms  of  merely  morbid  hallucinations — in 
which  inward  voices  and  irrepressible  utterances  play  a  large  part. 
Resemblances  like  these  are,  of  course,  precisely  what  we  expect. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  all  the  effects  of  the  telepathic  impact 
on  the  percipient's  organism  were  conspicuously  different  from  all  other 
effects  pioduced  on  that  organism  by  all  other  influences,  from  without 
or  from  within  it.  Our  hitherto  unrecognised  cause  has  remained  so  long 
without  recognition  just  because  the  effects  which  it  produces  have 
enough  resemblance  to  the  effects  produced  by  other  causes  to  admit  of 
being  confounded  with  them.  Our  business  now  is  to  supply  canons  for 
the  detection  of  the  differences  of  causation,  not  to  assert  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  so  obvious  that  no  such  canons  are  needed. 

Speaking  broadly,  then,  we  should  saj'  that  whatsoever  mental  or 
sensory  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  organism  under  normal  circum- 
stances, the  same  phenomena  are  liable  to  be  produced  delusively  in 
morbid  hallucinations,  and  veridically — with  a  message  of  objective  truth 
in  them — in  telepathic  hallucinations. 

The  state  of  the  organism  under  telepathic  excitement  is  neither 
normal  nor  morbid  ;  its  sensations,  that  is  to  say,  deliver  a  message 
which  they  are  meant  or  constructed  to  deliver ;  but  that  message  is  so 
unusual  that  its  meaning  is  not  readily  interpreted  by  the  central  intel- 
ligence. The  telepathic  percipient  is  like  the  blind  man  who,  in  the 
first  moment  of  sight,  "  sees  men  as  trees  walking  "  ;  and  it  is  not  often 
that  the  same  percipient  has  a  sufficient  number  of  telepathic  percep- 
tions in  the  course  of  iiis  life  to  be  able  to  recognise  and  interpret  them 
with  anything  like  the  same  certainty  with  which  he  interprets  the  facts 
of  ordinary  experience.  We  shall  see,  however,  at  a  later  stage  in  our 
inquiries,  that  this  difficulty  arising  from  unfamiliarity  is  merely  a 
matter  of  degree  and  sometimes  to  a  great  extent  disappears  ;  that  is 
to  say,  while  the  repetition  of  morbid  hallucinations  confirms  the  per- 
cipient in  error,  the  repetition  of  telepathic  hallucinations  renders  the 
percipient  more  prompt  at  eliciting  their  objective  and  provable  message 
of  truth. 

We  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  taken  as  asserting  that  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  message  conveyed  is  the  only  difference  between  the 
morbid  and  the  veridical  hallucination. 

Amongst  morbid  hallucinations  we  find  that  there  are  special  types 
which  accompany  each  form  of  nervous  disorder :  special  delusions 
belonging  to  alcoholism,  opium-poisoning,  general  paralysis,  &c.  And 
the  delusions  of  dream-kind  are  still  more  markedly  disparate  from  all 
these.  Now  the  dreamer's  state,  like  that  of  the  telepathic  percipient, 
is  neither  morbid  nor  precisely  normal ;  his  perceptions  are  hallucinatory 
as  far  as  they  go  ;  but  they  hallucinate  a  fragment  only  of  the  dreamer's 
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intelligence  :  he  wakes  and  knows  that  it  was  a  dream.  Telepathy  may 
be  taken  as  a  third  point  in  the  triangle,- — as  an  impulse  whose  object  is 
to  impress  on  the  mind  some  fact  not  obvious  to  the  ordinary  senses, 
and  which  for  this  purpose  is  obliged  to  use  sometimes  the  machinery  of 
dream  and  sometimes  of  hallucination. 

Thus  much  as  regards  the  general  parallelism  to  be  anticipated 
between  telepathic  and  morbid  hallucinations.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  the  phenomenon  observed  hardly  amounts  to  a,  hallucination;  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  "trick  of  memory  "  or  unbidden  recur- 
rence of  the  same  train  of  thought  in  a  jaded  brain,  which  would  seem  to 
have  afforded  the  easiest  channel  for  the  telepathic  current  to  traverse. 

From  "A  Memoir  of  C.  Mayne  Young,  with  Extracts  from  his  Son's 
Journal,  by  the  Eev.  Julian  C.  Young,"  rector  of  Ilmiiigton  (Macmillan  and 
Co.  1871),  pp.  337-340. 

J.  C.  Young's  Journal. 

"1851,  November  13th.  Being  exhausted  in  body  and  unhinged  in 
mind  by  many  nights'  unremitting  attendance  on  a  relative  who  had  been 
dangerously  ill,  my  doctor  insisted  on  my  relinquishing  my  post  to  another 
and  going  elsewhere  for  change  of  scene  and  air.  As  my  invalid  was  con- 
valescent I  went  to  Brighton  to  pass  a  few  days  with  my  father,  who  was 
then  residing  in  the  Old  Steyne. 

"I  arrived  at  his  door  on  Tuesday,  11th,  in  the  evening,  and  retired 
early  to  bed,  sanguine  that  after  so  many  .sleepless  vigils,  I  should  enjoy  a 
night  of  unbroken  rest.     I  liave  always  been  blessed  with  a  remarkable 

talent  for  sleep  I  was  therefore  the  more  surprised  on  this 

occasion  to  find  myself,  within  a  couple  of  hoars  after  I  had  retired,  wide 
awake.  I  fancy  this  must  have  been  about  half-past  11,  because  half-an-liour 
after  I  heard  the  clock  on  the  stairs  strike  12,  I  ought  to  mention  that  at 
night,  in  certain  conditions  of  health,  I  have  sometimes  suffered  from  a  mor- 
bid activity  of  memory  utterly  destructive  of  sleep  or  even  tranquillity.  At 
such  times  I  have  been  governed  by  one  prevailing  idea,  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  shake  off,  or  been  haunted  by  snatches  of  old  airs,  or  harassed 
by  the  reiteration  of  one  text  of  Scripture,  and  one  only.  It  was  not  long 
ago  that  after  having  drunk  some  very  strong  coffee,  I  lay  awake  for  three 
hours  repeating,  in  spite  of  myself,  over  and  over  again,  the  following 
words  from  St.  Peter's  First  Epistle,  '  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love  ;  in 
Whom,  though  now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory.'  By  no  exercise  of  ingenuity  could  I  get  rid  of 
these  woi'ds.  .  .  .  Well,  it  was  under  some  such  mental  impression  that, 
on  waking  on  Monday  night  last,  I  was  possessed,  as  it  were,  by 

four  mystic  words,  each  of  one  sjdlable,  conveying  no  more  idea  to  my  mind 
than  if  they  were  gibberish,  and  yet  delivered  with  as  much  solenniity  of 
tone,  deliberation  of  manner,  and  pertinacity  of  sequence,  as  if  they  were 
meant  to  convey  to  me  some  momentous  intimation.  They  were  all  the 
more  exciting  that  they  were  unintelligible  and  apparently  could  not  serve 
any  ostensible  purpose.  They  were  accompanied  by  no  vision.  They  were 
.    .    .    an  audition  and  nothing  more.    I  could  not  exclude  them  by  putting 
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cotton  wool  in  my  ears,  for  they  came  from  within  and  not  from  without. 
To  try  to  supplant  them  by  encouraging  a  fresh  train  of  ideas  was  hopeless  ; 
my  will  and  my  reason  were  alike  subservient  to  some  irresistible  occult 
foi'ce.  The  words  which  beset  me  were  '  dowd,'  'swell,'  'pull,'  'court,' 
and  they  were  separated  as  I  have  written  them  into  monosyllables,  and 
were  repeated  with  an  incisive  distinctness  and  monotonous  precision  which 
was  quite  maddening.  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  and  struck  a  light  to  make 
sure  that  I  was  awake,  and  not  dreaming.  All  the  while  were  reiterated,  as 
if  in  a  circle,  the  same  wild  words. 

"  '  Dowd,'  '  swell,'  '  pull,'  '  court'  I  lay  down  again  and  put  out  my 
candle:  'dowd,'  'swell,'  'pull,'  'court.'  I  turned  on  my  left  side,  'dowd,' 
'swell,'  'pull,'  'court.'  I  turned  on  my  right,  'dowd,'  'swell,'  'pull,'  'court.' 
I  endeavoured  as  a  means  of  dispersing  thtse  evil  spirits — for  they  began  to 
assume  the  importance  of  spirits  in  my  heated  brain  —  to  count 
sheep  over  a  stile,  but  still  '  dowd,' '  swell,' '  pull,'  '  court,' rang  in  my  ears 
and  reverberated  through  my  mind.  I  counted  my  respirations  ;  I  had 
recourse  to  every  imaginable  conceit  by  which  to  woo  sleep.  I  tried  to  call  to 
mind  all  the  ]3eople  I  cared  for,  then  all  the  people  I  disliked.  I  tried  to  con- 
jure up  the  recollection  of  all  the  murders  or  sensational  incidents  I  had  ever 
read  or  heard  of  in  the  hope  of  diverting  my  thoughts — but  in  vain.  I  then 
began  to  analyse  the  meaning  of  the  words  themselves.  'What,' said  I  to 
myself,  '  can  be  the  meaning  of  "  dowd  "  ?  Ah,  I  begin  to  discern  the  truth  ; 
I  am  trying  to  make  sense  out  of  nonsense.  The  painful  scenes  I  have  lately 
witnessed  have  upset  the  balance  of  my  brain,  and  I  am  going  mad.'  I  had 
not  pursued  this  melancholy  train  of  reflections  long,  when  I  fell  into  a  pro- 
found slumber,  from  which  I  was  only  aroused  by  my  father's  voice 
summoning  me  to  breakfast.  On  his  asking  me  how  I  had  slept,  I  told  him 
how  curiously  I  had  been  disturbed  in  the  night.  My  narrative  inspired 
him  with  more  of  ridicule  than  of  pity.  About  mid-day  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Misses  Smith,  daughters  of  the  late  Horace  Smith.  I  found 
Frederick  Robertson,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  well-deserved  fame,  sitting 
with  them. 

"After  a  while  the  conversation  turned  to  Herr  von  Reichenbach's  book, 
and  his  theory  on  the  subject  of  Odic  Force,  and  then  to  the  philosophy  of 
dreams.  ...  I  repeated  to  them  with  avidity  my  nocturnal  experience  ; 
but  instead  of  its  pi'oducing  the  effect  I  had  expected  on  my  auditors  it 
only  pi'ovoked  an  interchange  of  significant  looks  between  them,  which 
convinced  me  that,  in  Oriental  phrase,  I  had  been  eating  dirt.  I  soon 
rose  and  took  my  leave.  .  .  .  Robertson  .  .  .  followed  me,  and 
when  we  reached  the  doorstejj  .  .  .  perceiving  that  my  vanity  had 
been  mortified  .  .  .  said,  '  My  dear  Young,  I  iiope  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  say  that  I  never  before  heard  you  tell  anything  so  pointless  as 
what  you  have  just  repeated  to  the  Miss  Smiths  and  myself.' 

"  'Ah,'  said  I,  'I  perceived  you  thought  so,  but  it  does  not  alter  my  opiuion. 
To  me  the  whole  thing  is  fraught  with  intei-est  and  mystery.  I  am  sure 
that  thereby  hangs  a  tale  indeed.    I  only  wish  I  knew  it.' 

"It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  12th,  that  these  words  passed  between  my 
friend,  Frederick  Robertson,  and  myself     On  Thursday,  the  13th,  I  walked 
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into  Folthorp's  Library  to  read  the  papers  ;  and,  as  usual,  ran  my  eye  down 
the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  the  Times.  As  I  came  to  the  obituary  the 
following  notice  caught  my  sight ; — 

"'On  Tuesday  night,  November  llth,  John  E.  Dowdswell,  of  Pull  Court, 
Tewkesbury."  So  that  probably,  on  the  self-same  night,  at  the  very  time 
when  this  gentleman's  name  and  residence  were  so  unaccountably  and  pain- 
fully present  to  my  mind,  he  was  actually  dying."* 

Mr.  Young's  experience,  then,  (although  to  himself  it  appeared 
wholly  bizarre  and  unintelligible),  is  precisely  of  a  kind  which  we 
should  d  priori  have  expected  to  encounter.  As  regards  the  proba- 
bility of  its  having  been  in  reality  a  psychical  incident  the  reader  must 
judge  for  himself.  We  cannot  in  this  case  (as  we  can  in  so  many 
others),  claim  that  the  coincidence  is  made  absolutely  cogent  by  the 
uniqueness  of  the  experience  in  question,  for  Mr.  Young  had  felt  on 
other  occasions  other  words  similarly  reverberated  through  his  brain. 
And  although  he  could  attach  no  meaning  to  the  syllables,  "Dowd," 
"swell,"  &c.,  it  is  of  course  conceivable  that  he  may  have  uncon- 
sciously heard  the  name  already,  and  that  its  resurgence  in  his  brain  at 
the  time  of  its  owner's  death  may  have  been  due  to  chance  alone.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  the  deep  impression  made  on  himself  at  the 
time,  as  evidenced  by  the  interview  with  the  Misses  Smith,  who  have 
personally  confirmed  to  me  the  accuracy  of  his  account  of  it. 

A  remnining  difficulty  in  the  narrative,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Young 
was  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Dowdeswell  (though  the  Misses  Smith  were 
slightly  acquainted  with  him)  may  be  better  discussed  after  we  have 
cited  another  instance  of  somewhat  the  same  kind. 

From  Mr.  Gervase  Marson,  Birk  Crag,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 

December  Qth,  1883. 

On  the  morning  of  December  6th,  1879,  I  suddenly  awoke,  and  sat  up  in 
the  bed,  as  if  startled.  To  my  great  surprise  I  found  myself  uttering  the  words, 
"Portland,"  "  Portland."  The  next  day  I  read  in  the  papers  of  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  I  believe  took  place  about  the  time  when  I  was 
involuntarily  uttering  his  name. 

I  cannot  account  for  this  experience  at  all.  No  conversation  respecting 
the  Duke  of  Portland  had  taken  place  the  evening  previously  ;  I  did  not 
know  he  was  ill ;  never  saw  him  in  my  life  ;  had  never  been  at  any  of  his 
residences ;  and,  in  fact,  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  him.  I  was  not 
dreaming  just  before  I  awoke,  but  believe  I  was  sleeping,  as  is  my  wont, 
quite  soundly.  G.  Marson. 

Now  in  this  case  the  modus  operandi  seems  much  the  same  as  in 
the  last.  The  automatic  utterance  of  the  words  at  the  moment  of 
sudden  waking  seems  to  imply  an  escape  of  current  along  a  particular 

*  I  have  looked  up  the  'J'ime.-i,  and  on  November  13th,  1851,  find  in  the  obituary 
column  :— "  On  Tuesday,  llth  inst.,  at  Pull  Court,  Worcestershire,  John  Edmund 
Dowdeswell,  Esq.,  aged  79." — C.B. 
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verbal  track,  very  similar  to  that  which  prompted  a  mere  inaudible 
repetition  of  the  dominant  syllables.  On  this  occasion  the  name  was, 
of  course,  already  known,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experience  seems 
to  have  been  unique. 

We  note  here,  as  in  the  last  case,  that  the  dying  person  was  un- 
known to  tlie  percipient.  We  cannot,  however,  regard  this  as  a 
decisive  objection  to  the  theory  of  a  telepathic  communication 
between  the  two  minds.  We  know  too  little,  at  present,  of  the 
laws  of  such  communication  to  take  for  granted  that  we  can 
predict  its  detection  in  any  given  case.  The  rapport  which 
we  assume  to  be  acquired  is  at  present  a  mysterious  link,  not  clearly 
referable  either  to  kinship  or  to  affection.  If  we  are  to  trust  the 
analogy  of  mesmeric  cases,  it  would  appear  that  a  few  minutes,  or 
even  a  few  seconds,  may  suffice  to  establish  a  rap)port  between  a 
mesmeriser  and  a  previously  unknown  subject,  strong  enough  to  over- 
ride for  the  time  all  other  ties,  whether  of  blood  or  friendship.  In 
some  cases  mesmeriser  and  subject  have  apparently  quite  as  little  in 
common  as  the  dying  Duke  and  Mr.  Marson. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  impulse  in  all  cases 
proceeds  from  the  dying  man  himself.  Sometimes  we  seem  able 
to  trace  it  to  some  other  person.  Sometimes  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  diffused  disturbance,  or  psychic  storm,  not  necessarily  due  to 
the  action  of  one  mind  alone.  It  is  possible  that  some  effect  of  this 
sort  maj'  sometimes  accompany  the  death  of  persons  on  whom  many 
thoughts  are  fixed.  Of  course  this  very  direction  of  men's  thoughts  to 
the  great  man  who  is  dying  predisposes  both  to  hallucination  at  the 
time  and  to  legend  afterwards.  But  in  this  case  of  "Portland,  Port- 
land," (and  there  are  others  like  it),  the  percipient  took  no  interest  in 
the  Duke  and  knew  nothing  about  his  illness.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  there  was  probably  more  excitement  amongst  the  bystanders  at  the 
Duke's  death  than  is  commonly  the  case  at  the  death  of  persons  of  less 
wealth  and  lower  rank,  and  that  it  is  conceivable  that  this  diffused  emo- 
tion may  have  reached  a  sleeping  mind  which  happened  to  be  in  a 
condition  receptive  of  telepathic  impressions. 

In  the  next  case  which  we  shall  cite  the  connection  between  agent 
and  percipient  is  a  close  one ;  so  close,  indeed,  as  to  suggest  a  difficulty 
of  a  just  opposite  kind  from  the  last.  For  if  on  the  one  hand  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  so  remote  from  Mr.  Marson  as  to  make  it  hard 
to  understand  their  telepathic  connection,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  son 
in  this  next  case  was  so  often  in  his  mother's  thoughts  that  it  may  seem 
as  though  the  utterance  of  his  name  needed  no  telepathic  explanation, 
especially  as  the  coincidence  with  death  was  not  exact. 

Against  this  must  be  set  the  deep  impression  which  was  made  oni 
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the  mother's  mind,  as  jiroved  by  the  noting  of  the  hour  and  the  imme- 
diate mention  of  the  fact.  And  the  incident  is  precisely  such  as  we 
should  expect  to  occur  as  a  result  of  telepathic  impact.  The  uncon- 
scious cerebration  which  finds  vent  in  the  utterance  of  the  beloved  name 
is  just  such  as  a  disturbance  propagated  by  the  son's  mind  at  death 
might,  on  our  theory,  originate  in  his  mother's  brain. 

From  Mrs.  X. 

Two  years  ago  my  son  was  ill  in  Durban,  Natal.  I  was  told  by  his 
medical  attendant,  wlio  is  also  my  son-in-law,  that  the  illness  was  serious,  but 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was  expected  to  end  fatally.  Of  course  I,  his 
mother,  was  anxious ;  but  there  came  better  accounts,  and  at  last  a  letter 
from  my  son  himself.  He  spoke  of  being  really  stronger,  e.xiDi-essed  regret  at 
Ids  enforced  long  silence,  and  added  he  hoped  now  to  write  regularly  again. 
The  load  was  lifted  fiom  my  mind,  and  I  I'emarked  I  felt  happier  than  I  had 
done  for  months.  At  this  time  I  too  was  ill,  and  had  a  trained  nurse  with 
me.  A  few  nights  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  I  tlioitgkt  I  had  been  lying- 
awake,  and  requiring  to  call  my  nurse  who  was  in  my  room,  I  sat  up  in  bed 
and  called  loudly  "  Edward,  Edward."  I  was  roused  by  nurse  answering, 
"I  fear,  ma'am,  your  son  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  you."  I  tried  to  laugh 
it  off,  but  a  chill  struck  to  my  heart.  I  noted  the  hour,  3.40  on  Sunday 
morning.  Without  mentioning  my  fears,  I  recounted  the  incident  to  my 
daughters,  but  I  looked  fur  the  bad  news  to  come,  and  on  Monday  received 
the  cable  message  "  Edward  died  last  night."  Subsequent  letters  named  the 
hour  as  being  identical  with  that  in  which  I  had  involuntarily  sent  forth  my 
cry  for  my  loved  one.  His  sister,  Mrs.  C,  in  writing  to  rae,  said,  "  Oh  1 
mother,  his  one  crave  was  for  you,  and  to  the  last  moment  the  yearning  he 
had  for  you  seemed  to  dwell  in  his  eyes."  I  may  add  we  were  more  than 
even  mother  and  son  usually  are  to  one  another.  I  believe  in  that  one 
moment  our  souls  were  permitted  to  meet,  and  I  thank  (xorl  for  the  memory 
of  that  hour. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  X.  says  that  her  sou  liad  had  delicate  health, 
and  "for  years  I  used  to  get  up  through  the  night  and  listen  to  his  breathing, 
and  lived  in  the  constant  apprehension  of  learning  sudden  bad  news  if  he  were 
out  of  my  sight."  She  adds,  "  No  doubt  I  was  thinking  of  him,  but  not  pain- 
fully, for  I  had  had  his  letter,  and  I  thought  he  was  getting  well.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  dream — I  sat  up  in  bed  to  call  my  nurse,  when  to  my  sur- 
prise, and  for  an  instant,  amusement,  I  uttered  the  cry  'Edward,  Edward.' 
The  great  point  is,  of  course,  whether  the  hour  was  e.racth/  that  of  his  death. 
I  will  try  to  refer  to  ray  letters  of  that  date,  and  I  will  write  to  Durban  and 
ask  for  the  time  to  be  again  told  me,  but  it  will  be  rather  more  than  two 
months  before  any  reply  could  come  to  niy  question." 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  X.  adds  : — 

It  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  anything  of  the  kind  took  place.  I 
never  talked  in  my  sleep,  nor  had  any  experience  the  least  like  this  before  or 
since. 

The  following  is  from  Mrs.  X.'s  daughter  : — 

I  remember  that  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  August  my  mother  told  me 
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of  the  curious  coincidence  of  which  she  has  written  to  you.  She  told  me 
when  I  went  into  the  room  the  first  thing,  and  the  nurse  was  also  in  her 
room. 

January  2^rd,  1884. 

We  add  another  case,  where  the  unconscious  cry  is  twice  repeated, 
and  takes  the  fuller  form,  "  John  is  dead,"  instead  of  the  mere  utterance 
of  the  name. 

On  the  morning  of  February  7th,  1 855,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Co.  Dublin,  where 
I  lived,  I  awakened  from  a  ti'oubled  sleep  and  dream,  exclaiming,  "John 
is  dead."  My  husband  said,  "Go  asleep,  you  are  dreaming."  I  did  sleep 
and  again  awoke,  repeating  tlie  same  words,  and  asking  him  to  look  at  the 
watch  and  tell  me  what  o'clock  it  was  then  ;  he  did  so  and  said  it  was  2 
o'clock.  I  was  much  impressed  by  this  dream,  and  next  day  went  to  the  city 
to  inquire  at  the  house  of  business  ;  Mr.  John  C.  being  at  Danehum  for  the 
previous  month.  When  I  got  to  the  house  I  saw  the  place  closed  up,  and  the 
man  who  answered  the  door  told  me  the  reason.  "Oh  !  ma'am,  Mr.  John 
C.  is  dead."  "  When  did  he  die  ?"  I  said.  "  At  two  this  morning,"  he  said. 
I  was  so  much  shocked  he  had  to  assist  me  to  the  waiting  room  and  give  me 
water.  I  had  not  heard  of  his  illness  and  was  speaking  to  him  a  fortnight 
previously,  when  he  was  complaining  of  a  slight  cold  and  expected  the  change 
to  Danehum  would  benefit  him  so  that  he  should  return  to  town  immediately. 
I  never  saw  or  heard  of  him  after  until  I  dreamt  the  foregoing. 

Emily  Lincoln. 

I  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  facts  of  my  wife's  awakening  me  at  the 
date  stated,  asking  me  the  time,  &c.,  and  to  the  further  fact  of  the  unex- 
pected death  of  Mr.  C.  at  the  time. 

Henry  Lincoln. 

Here  too,  as  in  the  "Portland!"  and  "Edward"  cases,  the 
borderland  between  sleep  and  waking  seems  to  have  furnished  the 
needful  conditions  of  receptivity  in  the  percipient's  mind. 

In  several  of  our  cases  of  mere  impression  the  impression  rises  into 
consciousness  at  the  same  moment  of  awakening.  And  this,  again,  is 
just  what  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  probably  a  common  fact  in 
most  men's  experience  to  wake  with  a  sudden  and  startling  clear  per- 
ception, either  of  some  forgotten  fact  in  the  past,  or  of  some  danger  in 
the  future,  not  consciouslj^  foreseen  until  that  moment.  Some- 
times the  impression  is  so  vivid  that  we  feel  as  if  it  had  not 
only  occurred  to  us  on  waking,  but  woke  us  up ;  and  it  is  in  fact  likely 
that  there  may  have  been  a  sub-conscious  activity  of  the  brain  going  on 
in  sleep  which  suddenly  kindled  a  train  of  emotion  already  laid,  and 
exploded  with  sufficient  energy  to  dispel  slumber  from  the  whole  brain. 

There  will  thus  be  a  close  parallelism  between  the  cases  where  the 
telepathic  impact  is  received  during  waking  hours,  but  waits  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  dream,  and  the  cases  where  it  is  received  during  sleep, 
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but  is  first  consciously  perceived  at  the  moment  of  waking.  In  the 
first  case  we  may  suppose  that  it  continues  to  accumulate  sub-con- 
sciously, until  sleep,  by  deadening  the  trains  of  conscious  thought — its 
successful  rivals — allows  its  dimmer  but  persistent  images  to  shape 
themselves  before  the  inward  eye.  In  the  second  case  we  may  suppose 
that  the  telepathic  influx,  beginning,  very  likely,  by  giving  rise  ta 
dreams  or  sub-conscious  disturbance,  at  last  reaches  a  "flashing-point" 
which  wakes  the  sleeper  and  very  likely  causes  him  to  forget,  by  reason 
of  the  shock  itself,  the  vaguer  dreams  which  have  led  up  to  it. 

These  last  cases  may  be  said  to  have  carried  the  diffused  form  of 
telepathic  influx  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  definiteness  as  it  can  attain.  We 
have  seen  it,  as  it  were,  come  to  a  head,  yet  still  without  pouring  itself 
especially  through  any  one  of  the  channels  of  sense. 

We  shall,  in  the  next  paper,  approach  the  more  specialised 
sensory  hallucinations,  where  hearing,  sight,  touch,  or  smell  are  dis- 
tinctly aff'ected.  We  shall  find  that  the  groups  of  cases  which  we 
meet  will  continue,  as  before,  to  slide  insensibly  into  each  other. 

F.  W.  H.  M. 

{To  he  continued.) 


A  NEW  ALLY  OF  AET. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Rev.  E.  P.  Thwing,  156,  St. 
Mark's  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  :— 

The  relations  of  the  artificial  trance  to  medicine  and  surgery,  to 
oratory  and  song,  have  been  shown  by  diff'erent  writers,  but  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  N  Y.  Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  Thwing  suggested 
the  new  ally  which  painting  and  plastic  art  may  find  in  hypnotism. 
He  showed  photographs  of  silent,  slumbering  statues,  standing  and 
sitting,  fixed  to  the  finger's  end  to  suit  the  artist's  thought  or  sculptor's 
fancy,  erect  or  bending,  but  motionless,  with  no  support.  Fatigue,^ 
inattention  and  embarrassment  are  elements  entirely  eliminated  in 
these  tableaux  vivants.  The  pose  and  gesture  can  be  changed  without 
waking  the  subject.  A  shapely  arm,  a  dimpled  cheek,  a  curving  neck, 
a  noble  brow,  by  this  unique  process  can  be  set  off  to  the  best  advantage 
whiL-  the  owner  is  insensible  to  everything  but  to  the  silent  thought 
of  the  o|ierator. 

Kvi-ii  more  of  pathos  and  beauty  may  be  secured  by  the  lucid  or 
waking  state,  where  movement  of  the  person  and  changing  facial  ex- 
pressions are  regulated  by  his  word.    As  the  photographer  throws  up,. 
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■or  enlarges  a  portrait  bj^  a  magnifying  lens,  so  a  hypertrophied  mental 
image  is  made  on  the  tabula  rasa  of  the  hypnotised  brain.  The  size  of 
the  picture,  that  is,  the  intensity  of  rapture,  hope  or  fear,  is  graduated 
at  will. 

Dr.  Thwing  spoke  of  a  man  whose  expression  of  countenance  he 
<;hanged  step  by  step,  from  that  of  ordinary  indifference  to  that  of 
highest  ecstasy,  till  he  swooned,  apparently.  Art  cannot  create, 
artifice  cannot  feign,  such  emotions  as  those  thus  awakened  by  a 
series  of  graduated  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Every  neurologist  and  alienist  is  familiar  with  these  facts,  fixity 
of  posture,  insensibility  to  pain  and  increased  susceptibility  to  sugges- 
tions from  without,  as  concomitants  of  disease.  Transitory  effects  can 
be  artificially  induced  with  those  in  health.  They  are  dreams,  in 
fact,  and  if  wisely  directed  may  be  helpful  aids  to  histrionic  eff"ect  or 

plastic  art. 


C  0  K    E  8  P  0  N  D  E  N  C  E. 


[The  followino-  letter,  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Gorham  Blake,  of 
■San  Francisco,  will  be  lead  with  interest  by  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
followed  the  valuable  papers  on  "  The  Classificatiou  of  Cases  of  Phantasms  of 
the  Living  and  Dying,"  which  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myer,s  has  contributed  to  the 
Journal.  It  should  be  added  that  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Blake,  nor  have  1  had 
any  means  as  yet  of  confirming  the  accuracy  of  his  interesting  statements, 
but  they  are  in  accord  with  otlier  facts  known  to  us.  It  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  Mr.  Blake,  who  has  now  joined  the  S.P.R.,  will  continue  his  ex- 
periments, and  contrilnite  his  results  to  tlie  Society. — W.  F.  B.] 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  of  April  1.5th  was  received  here  on  my  return 
from  Georgia,  tlie  24th  inst.,  and  in  re.jjly  I  will  state  to  you  something  of 
the  cause  of  my  investigations  of  the  interesting  and  imjjortant  phenomena 
before  u^^.  The  year  1850  found  me  exploring  the  Island  of  Sumatra.  And 
:at  one  time,  with  a  Malay  Rajah  and  a  small  company  of  native  guards,  after 
a  long  tramp  in  the  blazing  sun,  I  was  stricken  down  exhausted  with 
symptoms  of  sunstroke  and  fever.  The  Eajah  called  his  doctor,  and  a  wild, 
savage,  naked,  native  Malay  appeared,  directed  my  clothes  to  be  removed, 
then  commenced  manipulating  and  making  passes  from  my  head  to  feet, 
during  which  I  felt  his  great  magnetic  [mesmeric]  power,  was  put  to  sleep 
and  witliin  an  hour  awoke  free  fi'om  pain  and  refreshed.  It  astonished  me 
and  set  me  to  investigating  "  animal  magnetism."  From  1852  to  the  present 
my  business  as  mining  engineer  has  sent  me  all  over  the  country,  and  much  in 
ithe  saddle,  from  which  I  acquired  perfect  health,  and  in  a  short  time  realised 
that  I  had  strong  magnetic  power,  which,  to  cure  disease,  must  emanate  from 
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a  pure  source.  To  compl}^  with  the  necessary  conditions,  I  gave  up  the  use 
of  tobacco  and  all  stimulating  food  and  drink,  and  commenced  a  diet  of  plain 
nourishing  food,  with  plenty  of  exercise  on  horseback,  and  sleep.  I  soon 
found  my  magnetism  sought  for  by  invalids  for  headache,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  and  other  diseases.  And  I  performed  most  wonderful  cures,  and 
in  many  cases,  after  the  patient  had  been  given  up  by  physicians  to  die,  I 
have  brought  them  up  to  health  and  they  live  to-day.  I  write  of  this  to 
show  you  mi/  condition,  the  experimenting  instrument. 

I  soon  had  quite  a  list  of  sensitives  as  patients.  I  found  some  more 
susceptible  than  others  ;  several  were  relieved  of  all  pain  at  once,  by  my 
taking  their  hands  or  placing  my  hand  on  their  heads  or  part  afflicted, 
or  breathing  upon  them.  For  18  years  I  experimented  in  California,  then 
moved  to  Nevada,  600  miles  east,  then  to  New  York,  3,000  miles  east. 
During  these  years  I  had  visited  the  Atlantic  States  many  times,  and  had 
patients  (sensitives)  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  as  I  have  prac- 
tised and  relieved  jmin  gratuitously,  I  secured  the  gratitude  and  intimate 
friendship  of  niy  patients,  which  I  consider  an  importaot  auxiliary  to 
my  experiments,  or  the  phenomena.  In  1869  I  crossed  the  great  Humboldt 
(40  mile)  desert,  iu  the  State  of  Nevada,  for  the  sixth  time,  alone,  in  the 
saddle  ;  by  an  accident  my  horse,  a  wild  mustang,  escaped,  leaving  me 
at  10  a.m.  on  foot  in  that  ankle  deep  alkali  sand,  under  the  blazing 
July  sun,  and  twenty  miles  from  a  drop  of  water,  exeejjt  that  in  my 
saddle  bags  on  the  horse.  Hours  wei'e  spent  in  the  chase  for  my  horse. 
Then  I  tried  to  shoot  him,  but  he  escaped,  leaving  me  exhausted,  sun- 
struck,  dizzy,  and  finally  helplessly  dying  on  the  hot,  shadeless  alkali  about 
noon.  I  passed  the  agony  of  death  by  thirst,  heat,  and  exhaustion,  and 
became  insensible.  It  was  rare  a  traveller  passed  that  way  at  that  season, 
the  track  marked  only  by  the  bones  of  dead  animals.  A  chance  traveller 
came,  saw  my  horse,  and  found  me  insensible,  laid  me  in  the  shade  of 
his  waggon,  and  bathed  me  with  water  and  vinegar  until  I  came  back  to 
life.  He  lassoed  my  horse,  and  at  sundown  I  mounted  and  rode  to  the 
settlements.  Between  half-past  two  and  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  one 
of  my  sensitive  lady  friends  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  (2,600  miles  distant), 
while  talking  with  her  husband,  suddenly  threw  up  her  hands  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Blake  is  dead,"  and  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  contrary.  She  persuaded 
her  husband  to  visit  my  father  in  the  same  city  and  learn  where  I  was,  &c. 
Two  years  after  (in  1871)  I  visited  the  friends,  and  was  immediately  asked, 
"Where  were  you  two  years  ago,  the  last  week  in  July?"  On  comparing 
notes,  and  allowing  for  the  difference  in  time,  we  concluded  that  at  the  time 
I  became  insensible  on  the  desert  my  lady  friend  received  the  intelligence. 
I  know  I  thought  of  the  lady  and  her  husband  while  lying  on  the  .-sand, 
as  we  were  long  dear  friends.  Afterwards,  during  my  residence  in  New 
York,  200  miles  distant  from  Boston,  this  sensitive  had  positive  mental 
communication  with  me.  She  knew  when  I  was  unwell,  or  disturbed  by 
vexatious  business,  and  I  found  I  could  by  concentrating  my  thoughts  on 
her  make  her  think  of  me.    Generally,  the  experiments  were  most  satis- 
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factory  about  twilight  or  early  morning.  I  will  say  I  never  attempted  to 
mesmerise  a  patient.  I  imparted  magnetism  by  simply  holding  the  hands  or 
head,  and  not  consciously  exercising  my  will  over  their  mind. 

In  the  year  1866,  I  resided  in  Tuolumne  County,  California,  interested 
in  gold  mining.  I  also  had  large  gold  mining  property  in  Placer  County, 
California,  over  100  miles  distant.  My  partner  was  a  dear  friend  who  resided 
at  the  mine  in  Placer  County,  while  my  home  was  then  in  Tuolumne  County. 
Our  correspondence  was  frequent,  and  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
conditions,  we  noticed  that  questions  asked  in  letters  by  either,  about  business 
and  other  matters,  were  answered,  often  the  same  day  that  the  letter  in  which 
the  question  was  asked  was  written,  the  letters  passing  each  other  on  the  road. 
This  occurred  dozens  of  times.  And  often  we  wrote  our  letters  the  same  day 
and  hour  without  previous  arrangement.  In  conversation  we  could  often 
turn  each  other's  thoughts  to  different  subjects,  and  very  often  on  meeting 
him  at  his  house,  after  an  absence,  he  would  say  "  I've  been  thinking  of  you 
for  an  hour,"  or  "  I  knew  you  were  coming,"  while  I  had  tried  before 
arriving  to  impress  upon  his  mind  that  I  was  approaching.  And  sometimes 
he  would  feel  that  I  was  coming  when  at  a  distance  of  40  miles.  This 
gentleman  was  so  sceptical  about  magnetism  and  kindred  subjects  that  I 
refrained  from  talking  with  him  about  it,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  I  wis 
experimenting,  which  made  the  tests  more  satisfactory  to  me, 

In  1882  and  1883  I  came  to  San  Francisco  from  New  York,  3,000  miles,  and 
visited  some  of  my  old  friends  and  patients,  and  selected  one  lady  for  ex- 
periment. I  magnetised  her  often,  and  when  I  returned  to  New  York  opened 
a  tri-weekly  correspondence  with  her  ;  by  this  I  proved  that  mental  com- 
munication is  possible  at  that  distance.  She,  very  sensitive,  not  only  knew 
of  my  mental  state  but  physical  surroundings,  and  I  became  aware  of  any 
mental  agitation  with  her,  such  as  sickness  or  sorrow.  If  I  visit  her  house 
I  can  mentally  call  her  to  the  door  at  once. 

I  have  views  in  explanation  of  some  of  these  plienomena,  but  would  be 
pleased  to  learn  any  explanation  or  views  on  the  subject  that  you  can  give. 
Of  course  34  years'  investigation  in  this  and  kindred  subjects  has  given  me 
thousands  of  tests  and  incidents,  some  of  which  I  may  publish  at  some 
future  time. — I  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 


GoRHAM  Blake. 


San  Francisco,  (California,  May  30th,  1884. 
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MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  July  the  23rd,  Alexander  Calder, 
Esq.,  in  the  Chair,  when  Messrs.  Walter  H.  CofEn,  Edmund  Gurney, 
Edward  E.  Pease,  and  Frank  Podmore  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  was  elected  a  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  M.  Miley,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  an  Associate. 

Donations  to  the  Research  Fund  were  announced  of  £50  from  the 
President,  and  £5  from  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Stack,  for  which  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed. 

After  other  routine  business,  the  Council  agreed  that  the  next 
meeting  should  be  held  at  Cambridge. 


A  Council  Meeting  was  held  at  Hillside,  Cambridge,  on  August 
the  11th,  the  President  in  the  chair,  when  Messrs.  Edmund  Gurney, 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Edward  R.  Pease,  and  Frank  Podmore  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  seven  new 
Members  and  six  new  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names  and 
addresses  are  given  on  another  page. 

Donations  of  £20  to  the  Research  Fund  from  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick, 
and  of  £2  from  Miss  Balfour,  were  acknowledged  with  thanks. 
I  The  thanks  of  the  Council  were  given  to  Professor  Elliott  Coues, 

for  a  copy  of  his  book,  "Biogen:  A  Speculation  on  the  Origin  and 
Nature  of  Life,"  presented  to  the  Library. 

The  question  of  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  Society  in 
America  was  brought  before  the  Council  by  a  letter  from  Professor 
Barrett.  The  Council  were  glad  to  hear  that  during  his  stay  in  America 
he  would  be  able  to  devote  some  time  to  furthering  the  cause  of 
Psychical  Research,  and  left  it  to  his  discretion  to  decide  in  what  mode, 
whether  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  this  end  might  be  best  attained. 
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ELECTIONS,  JULY  23rd  and  AUGUST  11th,  1884. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Rose  Castle,  Carlisle. 

MEMBERS. 

Brett,  George,  The  College,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Gary,  Baron  Raymond  de,  17,  Rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honore,  Paris. 
Lonsdale,  Gladys,  Countess  of,  12,  Bruton  Street,  London,  W. 
MacColl,  Rev.  Canon  Malcolm,  M.A.,  1,  New  Burlington  Street, 
London,  W. 

Miles,  Frank,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 
Montefiore,  F.,  4,  Great  Stanhope  Street,  London,  W. 
Wild,  Charles,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Abercrombib,   Cavendish,  D.,  Scottish   Club,  39,  Dover  Street, 
London,  W. 

Crawford,  W.  C,  1,  Lockharton  Gardens,  Slateford,  Midlothian,  N.B. 
Hill,  Arthur  G.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  47,  Belsize  Avenue,  London,  N.W.  y 
Leigh,  W.  Austen,  M.A.,  2,  Norfolk  Crescent,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 
Marino,  La  Duchessa  di,  46,  Lowndes  Street,  London,  S.W. 
Miley,  M.,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Shilton,  Alfred  John,  40,  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham. 

N.B. — Members  and  Associates  are  requested  to  send  information  of  any  change 
of  addi-ess  to  the  Assistant-Secretary,  14,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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SOME  NEW  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THOUGHT- 
TEANSFERENCE. 

By  Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Page  Hopps,  of  Leicester,  for  the 
following  account  of  some  experiments  with  entirely  different  subjects 
from  those  hitherto  examined  : — 

We  were  a  company  of  about  nine  persons,  serious,  earnest-minded 
from  the  first  in  trying  our  experiments.  There  were  two  subjects,  both 
grown-up  daughters  of  our  host,  and  both  highly-cultivated,  refined, 
truth-loving  women.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  great  number  of 
experiments  were  tried — three,  in  particular,  were  very  impressive  at 
the  time.  In  the  absence  of  one  of  the  ladies,  we  agreed  to  will  that 
she  should  come  in  and  play  a  few  bars  from  Don  Giovanni.  These  bars 
were  named,  not  rehearsed  in  any  way,  and  most  of  us  could  not  have 
known  them.  On  coming  into  the  room,  the  subject  stood  close  to  the 
door  for  about  a  minute,  with  two  persons'  hands  on  her  shoulders  j 
then  literally  rushed  to  the  piano  and  played  the  bars.  I  at  once  took 
her  aside  and  asked  her  how  she  came  to  do  that.  Her  reply  was  that, 
as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  room,  the  notes  seemed  to  come  dancing 
into  her  brain. 

The  other  subject  being  out  of  the  room,  we  agreed  that  she  should 
go  to  one  of  the  company  and  say  certain  words.  This  was  done,  in 
effect ;  for  though  the  words  used  varied  from  those  agreed  upon,  the 
sense  was  the  same ;  and  the  instant  change  from  a  very  serious  and 
almost  painfully  grave  manner  to  the  joyous  manner  that  fitly  accom- 
panied the  words  was  very  striking.  In  her  absence,  again,  we  hid  a 
tiny  piece  of  paper  and  small  pencil  under  a  number  of  books  and  papers 
already  on  the  table,  agreeing  that  she  was  to  find  these,  and  then  write 
a  certain  name.  This  was  done,  the  rather  prolonged  fumbling  about 
the  spot,  for  each  article  separately  being  specially  noticeable  ;  but  the 
name  was  soon  written. 

On  another  occasion  the  same  subject,  after  a  few  interesting  experi- 
ments in  finding  or  specifying  articles,  was  taken  in  hand  by  two  decided 
sceptics,  who  both  insisted  that  the  persons  who  put  their  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  subject  guided  her.  In  her  absence  we  agreed  upon  a 
certain  flower,  in  one  of  several  vases  of  flowers  in  the  room,  as  an 
object  to  be  pointed  out.  On  coming  into  the  room,  the  two  sceptics 
put  their  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  subject,  who  then  went  to  an 
entirely  diff'erent  part  of  the  room  and  took  from  another  vase  a  flower 
of  the  same  kind. 

On  another  occasion  we  agreed  that  she  should  come  in  and  put  out 
the  light  from  a  particular  gas  burner,  and  this  was  done.  On  the  same 
evening  we  agreed  that  she  should  come  in  and  write  a  certain  sentence. 
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This  also  was  practically  done,  though  the  sentence  varied  considerably 
from  the  one  we  agreed  upon,  but  the  same  idea  was  expressed. 

[Some  of  these  experiments  appear  to  be  inconclusive,  as  contact 
was  used  and  action  performed,  but  unconscious  guidance  seems  fairly 
excluded  from  the  others  when  an  idea  was  transferred.  We  have 
made  attempts  to  follow  up  this  new  avenue  of  inquiry,  but  regret  to 
state  that  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  the  subject  or  her  parents  no 
further  progress  can  be  made  at  present.— Ed.] 

FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  ALLEGED  EFFECT  OF 
MAGNETISM  ON  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 
By  David  Stewart,  Associate  S.P.R. 
Mr.  D.  Stewart,  of  Woodside,  Wemyss  Bay,  writes  to  us  as 
follows  : — 

July  9th,  1884. 

The  following  is  a  rough  note  of  some  hurried  magnetic  experiments, 
tried  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  with  Miss  McKeuzie,  aged  16. 

1.  Sensation  from  magnet. — I  first  handed  her  a  piece  of  iron  9in. 
long  (filed  bright),  leading  her  to  beHeve  it  was  magnetised.  Said  she 
felt  nothing.  Changed  the  end.  Felt  nothing.  Substituted  bar 
magnet  same  size.  In  a  few  seconds  convulsive  tremors  in  hand  and 
arm,  and  magnet  dropped.  This  was  with  N.  pole ;  reversed,  same 
effect,  but  said  sensation  was  not  so  strong. 

2.  Luminous  ejfecfe.— Darkened  room,  and  laid  two  powerful  bar 
magnets,  ISin.  long,  on  table.  Nothing  seen  for  long  time.  Mr.  Fash 
removed  the  magnets  and  moved  them  as  noiselessly  as  possible  across 
the  room.  In  doing  so,  the  two  magnets  clinked  together,  when  Miss 
McK.  said,  "  I  see  sparks." 

The  magnets  were  then  struck  together  several  times,  each  con- 
cussion, according  to  the  witness,  producing  a  stream  of  sparks,  apparently 
of  great  beauty.  The  same  result,  though  not  so  marked,  was  obtained 
when  one  magnet  was  struck  by  an  iron  body.  No  glow  was 
observable. 

Not  having  any  unmagnetised  pieces  of  steel  for  a  blank  experiment, 
and  no  means  of  making  the  observer  deaf,  we  cannot  say  to  what 
extent  the  sharp  metallic  sound  may  have  suggested  sparks  to  an 
expectant  imagination. 

3.  Miss  McK.  was  told  to  shut  her  eyes  and  say  when  she  felt  any- 
thing. After  the  lapse  of  about  half  a  minute,  one  of  the  large 
magnets  was  raised  and  approached  noiselessly  towards  her  forehead. 
When  about  6in.  distant,  she  suddenly  shook  her  head  violently  and 
started  back.  This  was  repeated  a  second  time  with  the  same  result, 
but  not  oftener,  the  effect  being  so  disagreeable. 

The  N.  pole  of  one  of  the  large  magnets  was  then  placed  below  one 
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foot,  her  boot  being  still  on,  when  a  strong  tickling  sensation  was  ex- 
perienced. The  S.  pole  was  then  applied  to  the  other  foot,  when  a 
"  lifting  "  sensation  was  felt,  as  if  there  was  a  repulsive  force  between 
the  foot  and  the  magnet.  The  N.  and  S.  ends  were  then  guessed  (from 
the  feeling  caused)  correctly  four  times  in  succession,  the  fifth  was  wrong, 
and  Miss  McK.  said  her  feet  felt  so  queer,  she  did  not  think  she  could 
tell  properly.    So  the  experiments  were  stopped. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  after  the  permanent  magnets  were  tried 
in  the  dark,  an  electro-magnet  was  brought  in,  and  a  current  sent 
through  it.  Nothing  was  seen  till  the  magnet  was  struck  or  bumped 
on  the  table,  when  Miss  McK.  said  she  saw  a  light  each  time,  but 
that  her  eyes  were  getting  sore  and  wearied.  I  broke  contact  and 
again  bumped  the  magnet  when  the  same  light  was  said  to  be  seen.  At 
this  point  she  said  she  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  immediately  went 
into  a  mesmeric  sleep,  which  lasted  about  five  minutes.  Whether  this  was 
due  to  fatigue,  or  to  the  magnetism  of  the  electro-magnet,  I  cannot  say. 

But  the  fact  of  her  seeing  the  light  when  no  current  was  passing 
and  even  making  one  mistake  as  to  polarity,  shews  the  necessity  for 
repeating  the  experiment  with  a  number  of  sham  magnets,  to  see  how 
far  imagination  comes  in  ;  but  that  there  is  a  magnetic  effect  seems 
undeniable. 

I  can  feel  the  strong  permanent  magnet  myself  when  held  for  a 
little  about  an  inch  from  the  forehead.  The  creeping  sensation  is  most 
disagreeable. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Fash  has  tried  a  few  experiments  on  his  wife 
who  is  tolerably  sensitive  to  all  sorts  of  mesmeric  influences. 

One  foot  placed  on  the  N.  of  one  magnet,  and  the  other  on  the  S.  end 
of  a  second,  set  both  feet  working  up  and  down  as  if  she  had  been  on  a 
treadmill.  N.  and  S.  tried  separately  produced  the  same  "tickling," 
and  "lifting"  sensations  as  with  Miss  McK.,  but  after  a  few  trials  they 
got  mixed. 

A  young  gentleman  named  Jamieson  seems  to  be  the  most  sensitive 
of  all.  He  said  he  could  detect  a  difference  in  the  feel  of  the  two  ends  of  a 
hazel  stick,  a  quartz  crystal  put  him  asleep,  and  the  mere  proximity  to 
the  electro-magnet  made  him  feel  unwell,  so  that  we  could  not  continue 
the  experiments  with  him. 

We  seem,  therefore,  to  have  four  subjects  here  (including  myself) 
with  a  magnetic  sense  more  or  less  developed,  and  I  expect  to  be  able  to 
send  you  an  account  of  further  and  more  critical  experiments  before 
very  long. 

[We  hope  Mr.  Stewart  will  continue  his  interesting  experiments  so 
as  gradually  to  ehminate  the  misleading  effects  of  "  expectant  attention  "  ; 
we  congratulate  him  on  the  present  contribution,  which  we  trust  will 
stimulate  other  of  our  members  and  associates.  — Ed.  j 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES  FOR 
"PHANTASMS  OF  THE  LIVING." 

IV. 

SPECIALISED  SENSORY  HALLUCINATIONS. 
In  the  present  paper  we  must  enter  on  the  discussion  of  s])ecialisecl 
sensory  hallucinations  of  a  veridical  kind — intimations  which  no  longer 
consist  of  mere  vague  feelings  but  appeal  to  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary- 
organs  of  sense. 

And  first  as  to  auditory  hallucinations.  Between  the  soundless  internal 
formation  of  words,  which  was  described  in  the  Dowdeswell  case,  and  the 
cognition  of  some  apparently  quite  external  utterance,  one  or  two  inter- 
mediate shades  may  perhaps  be  interpolated.  "  I  am  sure  I  hear  Mrs. 
F.'s  alarm-bell  ringing,"  said  Mr.  Eve  (in  a  case  quoted  in  Proceed- 
ings I.,  p.  32),  just  awaking  from  sleep,  at  a  moment  when  Mrs.  F., 
alarmed  by  thieves,  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  the  bell  to  summon 
Mr.  Eve  to  her  assistance.  Here,  again,  the  impression  comes  in  the 
borderland  between  sleep  and  waking.  It  is  no  longer  a  merely  diffused 
impression  :  it  connects  itself  with  one  of  the  senses  specially ;  but  it 
is  not  as  yet  strong  enough  to  repeat  and  enforce  itself  on  the  fully 
awakened  brain. 

At  this  point,  too,  we  may  place  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  C  w,  already 

given  in  Proceedings  VI.,  where  the  phrase  "I  feel  as  if  someone  were 
calling  me  "  well  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  referring  these  quasi-audi 
tory  sensations  to  mind  or  ear  alone.    In  this  case  the  agent's  distressed 

excitement  was  of  long  duration,  but  Mrs.  C  w  became  aware  of 

the  distant  trouble  while  she  sat  in  church,  a  situation  favourable  by  its 
tranquillity  and  recueillement  to  the  perception  of  these  delicate 
influences. 

In  the  next  case  which  we  shall  cite,  the  misfortune  was  a  sudden 
one,  and  the  voice  announcing  it  corresponded  pretty  closely,  perhaps 
precisely,  to  the  event. 

From  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Killick,  Great  Smeaton  Rectory,  Northallerton. 

January  23?'(^,  1884. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  was  in  Paris,  and  one  Sunday  afternoon  I  was 
taking  coffee  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel,  when  all  at  once  I  seemed  to  hear 
a  voice  say,  "  Etta  has  fallen  into  the  pond."  The  pond  was  an  ornamental 
piece  of  water  in  our  grounds,  large  enough  for  a  boat,  and  deep,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  grass  path  and  shrubbery,  and  was  my  horror  for  the  children. 
They  were  never  allowed  to  go  near  it,  unless  with  one  of  the  family.  At 
once  I  seemed  to  see  the  whole  thing,  and  I  got  so  agitated  that  I  could  not 
rest,  and  walked  about  till  nearly  midnight  in  Paris,  to  get  fatigued  and 
sleepy.  The  next  day  I  felt  just  the  same,  and  left  for  Brussels  to  get  my 
letters,  and  as  all  seemed  well  I  dismissed  the  subject.    It  was  kept  a 
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profound  secret,  but  it  came  out  while  I  was  at  a  dinner  party.  On  my 
return  home  I  asked  for  the  particulars,  and  was  told  that  this  little  girl  fell 
into  the  pond  one  Sunday  afternoon  while  I  was  abroad,  and  was  rescued  by 
the  hair  of  her  head,  by  the  governess,  and  was  carried  into  the  house  in  a 
very  exhausted  state  ;  but  received  no  injury. 

I  found  that  it  happened  on  the  very  afternoon,  and  at  the  same  hour, 
4.30,  that  I  had  that  impression  in  Paris.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  beyond  my  comprehension.  E.  H.  Killick. 

In  this  case,  it  will  be  observed,  the  announcement  takes  the  form 
of  a  monition,  as  if  from  some  third  person,  anxious  to  inform  the 
father  of  his  child's  accident.  From  our  point  of  view,  however,  this 
apparent  introduction  of  a  third  personality  need  not  have  any  special 
significance.  It  seems  merely  to  be  one  way  in  which  the  impression 
realises  itself  in  consciousness,  as  one  says  to  oneself  when  trying  to 
understand  a  perplexed  message, — "  This,  then,  is  what  must  have  hap- 
pened." To  hear  an  unrecognised  voice  saying,  "  Etta  has  fallen  into  the 
pond,"  comes  practically  to  the  same  thing  as  if  one  heard  Ettas  voice 
saying,  "I  have  fallen  into  the  pond." 

These  internal  voices  are,  of  course,  liable  to  be  described  by  different 
persons  in  somewhat  different  ways.  They  form  a  sudden  and  generally 
a  unique  experience  ;  nor  is  it  always  easy  for  the  percipient  himself  to 
describe  the  degree  of  externality  which  they  seem  to  assume.  When 
we  come  to  deal  with  phantasms  of  voices,  apparently  fully  objectified, 
but  perceived  by  one  person  only  of  a  company,  we  shall  meet  with 
several  cases  which  might  perhaps  have  been  placed  here  as  mere 
approximations  to  auditory  hallucination. 

In  the  case  of  visual  hallucinations,  the  transitions  from  the  purely 
subjective  mental  vision  to  the  apparently  objective  phantom  are  more 
definite  and  easier  to  follow.  We  have  elsewhere  cited  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  saw,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  face  of  a  dying  friend. 
And  there  are  one  or  two  cases  which  seem  to  be  most  fitly  placed 
among  mere  approximations  to  visual  hallucination, — cases,  namely, 
where  the  phantasm  is  so  momentary  and  so  slightly  defined  that  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  seen  in  any  relation  to  the  solid  objects  around  it. 
Persons  who  have  never  had  experience  of  these  evanescent  quasi-per- 
cepts  may  naturally  find  them  difficult  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine  ; 
but  the  best  illustration  of  our  meaning  will  be  found  in  some  of  the 
accounts  given  in  Mr.  Galton's  "  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,"  by  per- 
sons endowed  with  unusual  powers  of  vivid  visualisation. 

We  should  expect  that  persons  thus  gifted  (artists,  for  instance,) 
would  be  rather  more  likely  than  other  people  to  be  the  subjects  of 
these  incipient  and  still  almost  wholly  subjective  forms  of  visual  halluci- 
nation. It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  that  the  following  case  comes 
from  a  lady  whose  artistic  powers  are  well-known,  and  in  whose  expe- 
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rience,  as  we  understand,  mere  visualisation  is  often  so  vivid  as  to 
become  itself  almost  hallucinatory. 

Miss  Theresa  Thornycroft  sends  us  the  following  narrative  : — 
Miss  Theresa  Thornycroft,  on  October  the  9th  1874,  at  two  or  three  minutes 
to  5  in  the  morning,  woke  with  the  strange  feeling  that  her  cousin  was 
Jead  and  that  he  was  in  the  room.    She  then  saw  a  vision  of  him  ;  it  was 
quite  momentary. 

The  boy  died  at  that  time,  calling  for  Miss  Thornycroft,  and  saying  that 
he  must  see  her.  She  knew  that  her  cousin  would  not  recover  from  the 
illness  he  was  suffering  from,  but  his  death  was  not  expected  so  soon. 

Moreton  House,  Melbury  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

Very  few  indeed  (we  may  here  remark),  among  our  informants,  have 
ever  experienced  any  other  hallucination  besides  the  one  or  more  veridical 
hallucinations  which  form  the  substance  of  their  communication  to  us. 
The  truth-telling  phantasm  is  often  a  unique  experience  in  their  lives  ;  or 
if  they  have  experienced  more  phantasms  than  one,  all  have  been  equally 
veridical.  From  the  endeiitial  point  of  view  this  fact  is,  of  course,  of 
immense  importance.  The  veridical  hallucinations  would  be  far  less 
impressive  if  their  percipients  were  habitually  subject  to  delusive  hallu- 
cinations as  well.  But,  nevertheless,  we  may  once  more  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  delusive  and  veridical  hallucinations,  though  different  in 
their  source,  are  similar  in  their  operation,  and  we  should  be  disposed 
d,  priori  to  expect  that  a  mind  already  prone  to  the  one  would,  if  the 
occasion  arose,  be  readily  susceptible  of  the  other. 

The  next  case  of  visual  objectification,  where  a  scene  seems  to  flash 
before  the  percipient's  eye,  has  already  been  briefly  described  elsewhere. 
We  have  given  examples  of  its  two  varieties  ;  the  first,  where  the  scene 
is  a  2^ast  one,  and  is  transferred  (as  it  would  seem)  from  the  agent's 
memory  to  the  percipient's  sensation  ;  the  second,  where  the  scene  is 
actually  passing  at  the  time,  and  seems  thus  to  be  reflected  directly 
from  the  one  mind  to  the  other. 

Curiously  enough,  since  the  report  which  appears  in  Part  VI.  of 
Proceedings  was  written,  we  have  received  another  narrative,  much  re- 
sembling Mr.  Rawlinson's,  but  supplying  a  delicate  link  between  his 
mind's-eye  vision  of  a  face  and  the  flashing  of  a  scene  which  we  are 
about  to  discuss. 

From  Mr.  John  Hopkins,  23,  King  Street,  Carmarthen. 

May  %id,  1884. 

One  evening  in  the  early  spring  of  last  year  (1883)  as  I  was  retiring  to 
bed — but  whilst  I  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  active 
senses — I  distinctly  saw  my  mother  and  my  younger  sister  crying.  I  was 
here  in  Cai'marthen,  and  they  were  away  in  Monmouthshire,  80  miles  distant. 
They  distinctly  appeared  to  me  to  be  giving  away  to  grief,  and  I  was  at  once 
positive  that  some  domestic  bereavement  had  taken  place.    I  said  to  myself 
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"I  shall  hear  something  of  this  in  the  morning."  When  the  morning  came 
the  first  thing  which  was  handed  to  me  was  a  letter  from  my  father  in 
Monmouthshire,  stating  that  they  had,  on  the  day  of  writing,  had  intelligence 
that  my  nephew  had  just  died.  The  little  boy  was  the  son  of  my  elder 
sister,  living  in  North  Devon.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  my  mother 
and  younger  sister  had  both  given  way  to  grief  on  the  day  of  my  strange 
illusion,  and  it  was  in  some  mysterious  manner  communicated  to  my  mind — 
together  with  a  certain  presentiment  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of  intelligence  of 
a  death  in  the  family.  I  thought  it  most  probable,  though,  that  the 
imaginative  faculty  added — in  a  purely  local  manner — the  idea  of  speedy 
intelligence  to  the  communication  which  the  mind  received  in  some  strange 
way  from  Monmouthshire. 

It  was  the  only  occurrence  of  the  sort  1  have  ever  experienced. 

John  Hopkins. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Hopkins  says  : — 

I,  at  Carmarthen,  had  news  on  the  following  morning,  as  I  thoroughly 
expected  to,  of  a  death — that  of  a  nephew. 

Your  first  question  is  as  to  the  reality  of  the  scene  in  my  mind.  Speaking 
as  correctly  as  I  can  at  this  distance  of  time  from  the  occurrence  (about  a 
year  ago),  I  don't  think  the  affair  did  produce  a  picture  on  my  mind  more  vivid 
than  might  have  been  summoned  there  by  closing  the  eyes  and  putting  some 
strain  upon  the  imagination.  It  certainly  did  not  make  the  outward  eye 
fancy  it  saw  something,  as  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  suggested  may  be  the 
case  in  some  instances.  But  there  was  this  peculiarity.  The  scene  was 
impressed  upon  my  mind  without  closing  of  the  eyes  or  any  other  induce- 
ment to  absent-mindedness  and  without  the  imagination  from  myself,  .so  far 
as  I  can  say,  going  out  in  that  direction.  It  was  also  more  firmly  rivetted 
upon  my  mind  than  any  passing,  or  what  one  may  term  accidental  impression 
would  be.  It  was_/?.i'ec?  there.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  and  I  felt  certain  it 
meant  something,  which  it  certainly  did. 

Although  the  locale  was  familiar  to  me,  I  don't  think  there  had  been  more 
wanderings  of  memory  to  it  than  to  other  places  I  knew,  and  the  state  of 
grief  which  ray  relatives  were  in  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  only 
exceptional  feature. 

John  Hopkins. 

May  15M,  1884. 

Now,  in  this  case  we  seem  to  catch  the  scene  in  the  very  act  of 
shaping  itself.  It  is  more  of  a  scene  than  of  a  message,  for  it  does  not 
carry  definite  intelHgence,  and,  as  Mr.  Hopkins  himself  says,  the  anti- 
cipation of  bad  news  is  deduced  from  the  picture  rather  than  conve3'ed 
.along  with  it.  Yet  it  has  certainly  nothing  of  clairvoyance  about  it; 
there  is  no  idea  of  displacement  of  the  centre  of  consciousness,  it  is 
simply  that  certain  figures  persist  in  appearing  before  the  "  inward 
eye,"  much  as  "  Dovvdeswell,  Pull  Court,"  reiterated  itself  on  the  inward 
ear. 

The  fact  that  this  scene  is  so  manifestly  (if  one  may  so  say)  tele- 
pathic in  its  origin,  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  share  in  agency  of 
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the  two  women  concerned.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  one  only,  say 
the  mother,  was  operative,  and  that  the  daughter's  figure  was  a  part  of 
the  picture  which  the  mother's  mind  transmitted  1  There  would  be 
nothing  incredible  in  this  ;  since  in  other  cases  it  seems  clear  that  an 
agent's  mind  can  transmit  a  much  more  complex  scene,  containing  many 
living  figures.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  experimental  analogy  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  two  agents  to  transmit  impressions  at 
the  same  moment  to  the  same  mind.  In  an  experiment  (for  instance) 
of  Professor  Lodge's,  recorded  in  Proceedings  VI.,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  two  geometrical  forms,  on  which  two  agents  concentrated  their 
attention  separately,  were  impressed  simultaneously  on  the  percipient's 
mind.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  Mr.  Hopkins'  mind  being  in  a 
condition  to  receive  a  telepathic  impact  from  his  mother,  may  have 
received  a  similar  impact  from  his  sister  also. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  plain  that  the  impression  received  was 
not  from  the  dying  child,  but  from  one  or  both  of  the  mourners. 

We  shall  meet  with  some  other  narratives  where  it  will  be  important 
to  remember  this  possibility.  The  shock  of  hearing  of  the  death  of  a 
beloved  person  constitutes  in  itself  a  crisis,  and  may  often  determine 
the  disengagement  of  the  telepathic  message  from  the  over-stimulated 
mind. 

Passing  on  to  cases  where  the  scene  does  actually  appear  to  be  more 
vivid  than  any  voluntary  visualisation  could  summon  up,  we  may  remind 
the  reader  of  Canon  Warburton's  case  in  Proceedings  VI.,  where  the 
percipient  woke  from  a  doze  with  the  shock  of  what  seemed  a  vivid 
momentary  glimpse  of  his  brother  falling  downstairs.  In  that  instance, 
what  seemed  to  be  transferred  was  just  such  a  flashing  picture  as 
surges  through  the  mind  of  a  man  in  imminent  peril.  But  there  are 
other  cases  where  we  shall  find  it  less  easy  to  maintain  the  distinction 
between  the  mere  impression  of  a  scene  on  the  percipient's  mind,  and 
the  actual  transference  of  the  percipient's  centre  of  consciousness  to 
some  distant  place. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  way  in  which  these  two 
hypotheses  seem  to  shade  into  each  other.  It  was  communicated  to  us 
through  Mrs.  Swithinbank,  of  Anerley,  who  is  well  acc[uainted  with 
the  writer. 

Three  years  ago,  when  staying  at  Ems  for  ray  health,  one  morning  after 
having  niy  bath  I  was  resting  on  the  sofa  reading.  A  slight  drowsiness  came 
over  me  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  following  :  — 

My  husband,  who  was  then  in  England,  appeared  to  me  riding  down  the 
lane  leading  from  my  father's  house.  Suddenly  the  horse  grew  restive,  then 
plunged  and  kicked,  and  finally  unseated  his  rider,  throwing  him  violently  to 
the  ground.  I  jumped  up  hastily,  thinking  I  had  been  asleep,  and  on  my  going 
down  to  luncheon,  I  related  to  a  lady  who  was  seated  next  me  what  I  had 
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seen  and  made  the  remark,  "  I  hope  all  is  well  at  home."  My  friend,  seeing 
I  was  anxious,  laughed  and  told  me  not  to  be  superstitious,  and  so  I  forgot 
the  incident,  until  two  days  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  home  saying 
my  husband  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  had  dislocated  his  shoulder. 
The  time  and  place  of  the  accident  exactly  agreed  with  my  vision. 

Laura  Fleming. 

October  llth,  1882. 

Here  there  is  more  than  a  momentary  scene.  There  is  a  sequence  of 
incidents,  leading  up  to  a  startling  catastrophe.  This  looks  (it  may  be 
said)  as  though  the  percipient  were  watching  the  scene  as  it  evolved 
itself,  not  merely  receiving  an  impact  from  its  concluding  moment. 
We  should,  however,  prefer  to  explain  the  experience  in  a  different 
way ;  as  a  transmitted  impression,  containing  elements  both  of  the 
agent's  memory  and  of  his  sensation. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  meaning  bj^  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  dream. 

A  man  is  awakened  by  a  pistol  shot.  He  dreams  a  long  series  of 
events,  a  quarrel,  a  duel,  &c.,  culminating  in  the  report  which  actually 
awakes  him.  Now  here  his  dream  is  a  compound  of  memory  and  sensa- 
tion ;  the  sensation  of  noise  evoking  memories  more  or  less  congruous  to 
that  particular  noise,  but,  of  course,  confused  and  merely  delusive.  Now 
suppose  a  telepathic  shock  to  be  propagated  from  a  man's  mind  as  he 
falls  from  a  horse.  It  seems  to  us  easily  conceivable  that  this  shock 
may  carry  with  it  a  perception  of  the  immediate  train  of  events  which 
led  up  to  the  catastrophe.  These  events  may  or  may  not  be  consciously 
present  to  the  agent's  mind  at  the  moment.  They  may  or  may  not  be 
accmi/e/// represented  in  the  percipient's  mind,  or,  as  in  the  present  case, 
\  it  may  be  hardly  possible  to  prove  whether  the  representation  of  them  is 
absolutely  accurate  or  no.  But  they  may  well  be  imagined  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  main  telepathic  impression,  and  the  slight  regression  in 
time  which  they  involve,  is  precisely  the  kind  of  phenomenon  for  which 
we  must  be  on  the  watch  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  deal  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  mind,  freed  ever  so  little  more  than  usual  from  corporeal 
restraint. 

And  in  the  next  case  which  we  shall  cite,  we  shall  find  what  looks 
like  a  slight  touch  of  prevision,  just  as  in  the  last  case  there  was  a  slight 
touch  of  refrovision. 

From  the  Spectator,  March  Qth,  1869,  p.  299. 

Some  years  since  my  brother  paid  a  visit,  one  Saturday  evening,  to  a 
family  residing  in  one  of  the  London  suburbs.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  town,  when  the  lady  of  the  house  (who  had  been  unusually 
vivacious  during  the  evening)  suddenly  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  her  head 
A  rupture  had  taken  place  once  before  in  the  same  part,  so  a  fatal  termination 
was  momentarily  expected.  This  impression  was  shared  by  my  brother  ;  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  it  acutely  until  the  following  Sunday  evening, 
when,  under  the  gentle  stimulus  of  an  apparently  tedious  discourse,  his 
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thoughts  reverted,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  lady.  Conversation,  and  a  short 
walk  with  a  friend,  however,  directed  his  attention  elsewhere  ;  but  after 
reading  at  his  lodgings  and  partaking  of  a  nieal,  he  was  attacked,  precisely 
at  10  o'clock,  by  an  extreme  feeling  of  uneasiness.  Again  he  thought  of  the 
sick  lady,  and  discussed  the  subject  of  her  illness  with  a  younger  brother, 
his  anxiety  now  increasing.  He  retired  to  rest  at  11  o'clock,  and  had  scarcely 
laid  down,  when,  being  still  wide  awake,  he  thought  he  saw  the  lady  in  bed, 
with  her  servants  and  two  men  by  her  side.  One  of  the  men  said  :  "She  is 
dead"  ;  but  the  other,  whom  he  took  for  a  physician,  gave  her  some 
medicine.  Hereupon  the  lady  struggled,  the  vision  vanished,  and  my 
brother  felt  impressed  with  the  notion  that  she  was  perfectly  well  again.  A 
letter  of  inquiry  having  been  sent  the  following  Monday  to  his  friends,  my 
brother  was  informed  that,  as  the  local  doctor  feared  the  worst,  a  City 
physician  was  telegraphed  for  at  11  p.m.,  and  that  until  midnight,  when 
recovery  took  place,  hope  had  been  resigned.  My  brother  had,  therefore, 
been  affected  at  first  by  only  a  simultaneous  impulse  ;  but  he  had  anticipated 
the  result  of  the  ci-isis  by  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Edmund  J.  Mills,  D.Sc.  (London). 

Now  here,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  a  feature  which  we  have  not 
yet  met  with  in  this  class  of  cases ;  namely,  that  the  percipient's  atten- 
tion is  strongly  directed  towards  the  agent,  while  there  is  nothing  to 
make  us  think  that  the  agent's  mind  is  turned  towards  the  percipient  at 
all.  Now  it  is  true  that  in  many  of  our  cases  we  feel  that  we  can  dis- 
pense with  any  such  conscious  direction  of  the  agent's  mind — that  we 
can  appeal  to  the  pre-existing  raptport  as  a  sufficient  starting-point  or 
nidus  for  the  telepathic  communication.  But  there  is  a  little  more 
difficulty  in  taking  this  view  when  an  elaborate  scene  is  transmitted. 
One  is  tempted,  at  least,  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Mill's  energetic  desire  to 
know  how  the  lady  was  faring,  had  something  to  do  with  the  momentary 
vivification  of  rappmi,  and  that  this  case,  therefore,  takes  us  to  a 
certain  extent  nearer  to  the  cases  of  transference  of  the  centre  of  the 
percipient's  consciousness,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  discuss. 

Next,  as  regards  the  prevision  of  the  lady's  recovery,  which  Mr. 
Mills  felt,  we  may  again  seek  our  explanation  (as  we  sought  it  in  the 
retrospective  case)  in  something  in  the  actual  scene  as  realised  by  the 
percipient.  It  would  be  plainly  unphilosophical  to  assume  that  in  these 
cases  of  transference  the  scene  thus  psychically  realised  is  necessarily 
identical  in  all  its  details  with  the  scene  which  a  photographic  camera 
would  catch  and  reproduce.  The  psychical  scene  has  ex-hi/pothesi  passed 
through  the  mind  of  somebody,  and  must  have  been  modified  in  that 
transition.  In  some  ways,  no  doubt,  it  must  have  lost :  it  must  have 
become  vaguer  and  less  accurate  in  detail,  selective  rather  than  complete. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  psychic  scene  may  have  more  in  it  than 
the  material  scene,  as  well  as  less.     Being  in  some  way  or  other  a  reflec- 
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tion  of  mind  rather  than  of  matter,  it  may  contain  elements  which  the 
photographer's  lens  would  not  have  detected.  The  percipient  may  per- 
ceive not  only  what  the  agent  perceives,  but  what  the  agent  thinks 
about  those  percepts.  Here  again,  we  shall  perhaps  get  a  glimpse  into 
the  mechanism  of  the  rare  veridical  scene-impression,  by  reflecting  on 
the  prevalent  character  of  the  common  illusory  scene-impressions  of 
ordinary  dreams.  Now  in  dreams  it  is  common  to  discern  a  scene 
which  in  some  unknown  way  explains  itself :  which  involves  a  quasi- 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  events  which  have  conducted  the  dream- 
pieces  to  the  places  on  the  mental  chessboard. 

I  am  confronted  (say)  in  a  dream  with  a  burglar,  but  I  do  not  only 
■observe  him  as  he  stands  before  me;  I  somehow  know  how  he  got  into 
the  house,  and  what  he  means  to  do  next.  Now  the  mind  which  I 
am  reading  in  my  dream  is  simply  a  corner  of  my  own  mind ; 
I  am  evoking  the  scenes  which  my  brain  is  prepared  to  picture,  and 
explaining  them  to  myself  by  a  confused  selection  from  old  memories, 
present  sensations,  or  forebodings  of  things  to  come.  Now  if  I  per- 
ceive a  scene  through  another  person's  mind,  I  am,  in  a  sense,  dreaming 
his  dream  :  the  scene  as  it  comes  to  me  will  bring  with  it  his  memories 
and  anticipations.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  discern  the  way  in  which  he  has 
arrived  at  them  ;  the  memories  may  come  to  me  like  an  ijistinctive 
knowledge  that  something  has  happened,  the  anticipations  like  an 
instinctive  knowledge  that  something  is  ahout  to  happen. 

In  this  way,  perhaps,  we  may  explain  Mr.  Mills'  feeling  of  assurance 
that  his  friend  had  recovered.  There  may  have  been  something  in  her 
state  or  sensations  at  the  moment — sub-conscious  or  conscious — which 
implied  the  promise  of  recovery ;  and  this  incijAent  change  of  state 
may  have  communicated  itself  to  Mr.  Mills  as  virtually  already  completed. 

In  the  present  narrative,  indeed,  the  element  of  apparent  fore- 
knowledge is  not  very  marked  ;  and  we  should  hardly  have  dwelt  on  it 
but  that  it  is  important  to  note,  when  occasion  offers,  any  hint  which 
bridges  over  the  distinction  between  things  present  and  things  soon  to 
■come  to  pass.  There  are  so  -many  cases  of  apparent  coalescence  of 
past,  present,  and  future  in  supersensuous  vision  that  we  shall  do  well 
to  give  all  the  elasticity  possible  to  our  conception  of  time-relation  in 
the  psychic  world. 

Nor  have  we  even  yet  by  any  means  exhausted  the  questions  connected 
with  the  apparent  flashing  of  a  scene  from  one  mind  upon  another. 
It  is  in  fact,  among  these  cases,  that  we,  for  the  first  time, 
meet  with  a  difficulty  to  which,  on  the  Thought  transference  theory,  it 
is  very  hard  to  find  a  plausible  answer.  That  difficulty  is  that  some- 
times a  transference  of  impression  seems  to  exist  between  persons  who 
not  only  are  not  thinking  of  each  other  at  the  time,  but  who  are  absolute 
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strangers  to  each  other.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  hard  to  trace  any  pre- 
existing channel  of  connection  between  the  two  minds.  And  in  other  cases 
where  there  is  some  slight  acquaintance,  the  rcvppoii  nevertheless  seems 
to  dwindle  down  to  a  very  vague  and  impersonal  community  of  general 
thought  or  interest.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  two  cases,  in 
one  of  which  a  slight  rapport  seems  to  have  pre-existed,  in  the  other, 
none  at  all. 

From  Mr.  Rowland  Rowlands. 

On  another  occasion,  about  1868,  when  at  the  Pen-y-graig  Collieries,  I 
had  come  from  the  works  to  my  house,  about  dinuer-time,  1  p.m.,  and 
liaviujj;  been  up  all  night  had  got  into  bed,  when,  just  as  I  was  dropping  oS' 
to  sleep,  and  still  between  sleeping  and  waking,  I  saw  the  roof  of  the  stall 
belonging  to  a  man  named  William  Thomas  moving,  and  the  timbers  which 
supported  it  bending  and  breaking.  I  got  up  at  once  and  ran  off  to  the 
colliery,  just  in  time  to  meet  William  Thomas  coming  out  of  the  works,  the 
roof  of  his  stall  having  fallen  in,  just  as  I  had  seen  it.  My  vision  must  have 
taken  place  at  the  very  moment  of  the  accident. 

William  Thomas  is  now  dead. 

Now  here  the  man  Thomas  may  no  doubt  have  thought  of  the 
manager  of  the  works,  when  he  found  himself  in  danger  of  death  from 
the  colliery  accident.  But  other  experiences  of  Mr.  Rowlands'  look 
rather  as  if  it  was  the  fact  of  a  colliery  accident  which  affected  him  in 
some  unexplained  wjiy,  than  as  if  Thomas'  mind  was  brought  into  any 
personal  contact  with  his  mind.  Or,  at  any  rate,  before  we  take  for 
granted  that  the  impulse  must  have  come  from  Thomas'  mind,  we  are 
bound  to  consider  such  cases  as  tlie  following,  where  no  pre-existing 
rapiport  can  even  be  suggested. 

At  a  period  during  the  formation  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  date  of  which 
I  cannot  recall  without  reference  to  the  daily  papers,  my  brother,  Cyrus  Read 
Edmonds,  was  head-master  of  the  Leicestershire  Proprietary  Grammar 
School,  at  Leicester,  and  lived  almost  close  to  the  school  buildings. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  in  bed,  his  wife  was  awoke  (I  think,  at 
somewhere  about  5  or  6  *  in  the  morning)  by  a  loud  exclamation  of  terror 
from  my  brother.  She  inquired  the  cause,  and  he  in  a  state  of  horror,  said 
that  he  had  .seen  the  Thames  Tunnel  break  through.  That  the  workmen 
rushed  to  the  staircases  or  ladders,  the  means  of  exit,  but  one  poor  fellow 
(less  active  than  the  others,  who  escaped)  was  overtaken  by  the  rush  of  water 
and  perished.  My  brother  was  in  a  state  of  tremor  and  distress,  such  as  a 
humane  man  might  be  supposed  to  suifer  as  a  witness  of  such  a  scene.  He 
begged  his  wife  not  to  sleep,  but  to  converse  until  it  should  be  time  to  rise. 
She  urged  that  it  was  but  a  dream,  and  that  the  effect  would  pass  off  if  he 
could  get  a  little  sleep.  "  A  dream,"  he  said,  "  it  is  no  dream.  I  distinctly 
saw  all  that  I  have  described."  My  brother  was  a  man  of  intensely  sensi- 
tive temperament,  with  an  unusual  shrinking  from  witnessing  pain,  whether 
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inflicted  for  good  or  evil  results.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  scholar,  a 
great  wit,  and  the  finest  conversationalist  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet, 
and  this  statement  is  not  a  piece  of  brotherly  partiality,  but  many  well-known 
men  would  endorse  the  statement,  and  others  would — but  some  are  fallen 
asleep.  At  the  same  time  I  never  considered  him  a  superstitious  man,  but 
he  was  a  great  thinker,  and  was  not  deterred  from  investigating  subjects 
because  they  were  unpojjular. 

On  the  day  in  the  early  morning  of  which  this  vision  occurred,  my 
brother  and  his  wife  were  engaged  to  a  dinner  party  at  the  house  of  a 
gentleman,  whose  name,  I  believe,  was  Whetstone.  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  him  myself. 

Before  they  left  the  drawing-room  for  the  dining-room,  his  host  said  to  my 
brother,  "Have  you  heard  the  sad  news  from  London?"  He  said,  "No, 
what  is  it?"  He  replied,  "The  Thames  Tunnel  has  broken  in.  All  the 
people  in  the  works  escaped,  except  one  poor  fellow  who  was  overwhelmed." 
My  brother  thought  that  liis  wife  might  have  told  their  host,  and  that  they 
would  rally  him  out  of  his  depression.  But  on  looking  at  her  the  look  of 
astonishment  quite  precluded  this  notion.  He  asked  his  host  if  he  were 
joking,  at  which  he  was  much  surprised,  and  asked  how  a  joke  could  possibly 
be  elicited  from  such  an  occurrence. 

My  brother  then  said,  "I  saw  it  happen,  just  as  you  have  related  it, 
so  my  wife  will  assure  you,  and  I  am  yet  suffering  from  the  exhaustion  and 
depression  produced."    He  then  told  the  company  what  I  have  related  above- 

I  heard  the  whole  relation  both  from  him  and  his  wife,  and  many  of  our 
friends  were  acquainted  with  the  history. 

My  brother  has  been  dead  some  years,  and  liis  wife  also  some  years  later. 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  get  any  further  confirmation  in  the  case.  My 
brother's  eldest  daughter  and  her  husband  are  living  in  Norfolk,  but  I  doubt 
if  they  could  add  anything  of  importance  to  the  above  relation. 

Certainly,  if  it  were  a  dream,  it  must  be  considered  a  most  remarkable 
one.  I  attempt  no  sort  of  solution  of  the  occurrence,  but  submit  the  bare 
facts  for  your  consideration. 

J.  Augustus  Edmonds. 

[  16,  Waterloo  Eoad  South,  Wolverhampton. 

\  Now,  in  this  case,  which  comes  from  a  correspondent  of  scrupulous 
exactitude,  the  impression  produced  by  the  visionary  scene  reaches  its 
maximum.  It  could  hardly  have  been  stronger  had  it  been  a  hrotlier 
who  was  seen  to  perish.  Yet  the  dying  man  was  apparently  an  abso- 
lute stranger  to  Mr.  Edmonds.  He  was  not  recognised,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  his  name  was  ever  heard.  It  is,  of  course,  conccirahle  that 
he  may  have  at  some  time  worked  for  Mr.  Edmonds  ;  but  this  supposi- 
tion is  too  improbable  to  be  pressed.  On  a  fairer  view,  the  case  of 
which  this  reminds  us  is  the  cry  of  "Portland!  Porthand'?"  uttered 
by  a  stranger  at  about  the  time  of  the  Duke's  death.  We  there  sug- 
gested that  the  diffused  excitement  evoked  by  the  death  might  in  some 
way  have  communicated  a  stimulus — not  consciously  thither  directed 
by  anyone — -to  Mr.  Marson's  mind.    If  that  were  so,  the  case  here  is 
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greatly  stronger.  The  Thames  Tunnel,  at  the  moment  of  the  accident, 
was  probably  the  most  vivid  centre  of  excitement  in  England.  A  mind 
conceived  as  lying  blankly  open  to  the  invasion  of  minds  at  high 
tension  would  be  likely  enough  to  receive  an  impression  from  this 
quarter.  Only,  if  we  take  this  view,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our 
original  standpoint  is  somewhat  altered.  The  kind  of  communication 
which  we  are  now  picturing  to  ourselves  no  longer  resembles  a  whisper 
along  a  tube,  but  a  shout  diffused  in  space  and  caught  by  a  casual  lis- 
tener. It  no  longer  recalls  a  thrill  propagated  along  a  wire,  but  rather 
the  circles  of  disturbance  which  widen  from  a  stone's  splash,  and 
which  will  agitate  a  straw  which  happens  to  be  anywhere  within  their 
radius.  On  the  psychical  side,  the  degrees  of  distance  must  of  course  be 
rejjresented  by  whatsoever  in  the  psychical  world  corresponds  to 
nearness  and  distance  in  the  physical — say  2^otential  rapport  or  tele- 
pathic consentaneitij.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fusion  of  time- 
relationships  already  hinted  at,  any  descriptive  phrases  which  we  can 
use  must  of  necessity  sound  vague  and  unmeaning.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
important  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  adjusting  our  conceptions  to  a 
state  of  things  where  space  and  time  are  no  longer  necessary  forms  of 
thought.  We  may  be  obliged,  in  fact,  to  transcend  the  categories,  but 
let  us  do  so  in  a  way  as  little  transcendental  as  may  be.  The 
metaphysician  transcends  the  categories,  so  to  speak,  aeronautically; 
he  soars  above  the  apparently  impassable  barrier,  and  takes  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  states  of  being  unconditioned  by  space  and  time.  We 
must  use  the  metaphysician's  survey  to  inspire  us  with  confidence,  and 
give  us  a  notion  as  to  our  bearings,  but  our  own  attack  on  the  mountain- 
barrier  must  be  made  in  a  different  way.  We  must  assail  it  as 
mountaineers  ;  step  by  step  and  in  as  many  diff'erent  places  as  possible ; 
armed  with  the  ladders  and  clamps  of  evidence  and  argument,  and 
bringing  our  baggage  of  terre-a-terre  conceptions  and  ordinary  modes 
of  thought  as  far  as  possible  along  with  us. 

It  is  often  useful,  as  we  thread  our  way  through  these  complicated 
phenomena,  with  their  manifold  inter-relations  and  their  obscure 
analogies,  to  stop  and  ask  ourselves  what  we  can  imagine  that  the  next 
step  will  be  1  what  new  aspect  would  the  group  of  phenomena  under 
observation  be  likely  to  assume  if  one  or  other  of  the  elements  which 
we  have  noted  in  it  should  develop  itself  beyond  the  rest? 

In  the  present  case — the  flashing  of  a  scene  on  the  mind — we 
have  felt  ourselves  nicely  balanced  between  two  alternatives.  In 
common  life,  if  I  am  asked,  "  What  do  you  see  1 "  and  reply  "  I 
see  an  accident  in  a  tunnel,"  I  mean  either  that  I  see  a  picture 
of  the  accident  painted  on  some  definite  surface,  or  that  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  the  accident,  and  see  it  actually  going  on  round  me. 
But  in  Mr.  Edmonds'  case  (for  instance)  the  point  precisely  was  that 
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neither  of  these  descriptions  would  have  been  accurate.  The  Thames 
Tunnel  scene  was  not  perceived  as  depicted  on  any  surface  ;  nor  did  the 
percipient  imagine  that  he  himself  was  in  the  midst  of  it.  Let  us  now 
consider  each  of  these  alternatives  in  turn.  Let  us  see  if  there  are  cases 
which  take  us  onward  in  either  of  these  two  directions,  either  in  the 
direction  of  depiction  of  the  scene  on  some  definite  surface,  or  in  the 
direction  of  apparent  transference  of  the  percipient's  own  centre  of  con- 
sciousness into  the  midst  of  the  scene  which  he  descries. 

We  shall  find,  in  fact,  abundance  of  cases  to  illustrate  each  branch 
of  this  anticipation.  And  first,  as  to  depiction  of  the  scene  on 
some  definite  surface.  Let  us  look  first,  as  our  custom  is,  for  transi- 
tional cases.  Perhaps  the  most  accurately  intermediate  case  between 
seeing  a  scene  fl'ashed  in  vamo  and  seeing  it  depicted  on  some  veritable 
surface  would  be  to  see  it  through  a  windoiv,  localised  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  the  window-frame,  but  yet  not  distinctly  imprinted  on  any 
superficies,  but  rather  rq)lacing  the  perspective  view  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  visible.  The  kindness  of  M.  Guizot  (son  of  the 
philosopher-statesman)  has  supplied  us  with  a  case  where  precisely  this 
condition  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled.  It  will  be  interesting  to  cite  the 
passage,  but  the  date  of  the  occurrence — about  A.D.  1700 — excludes  it 
from  a  place  among  the  narratives  on  which  we  shall  rely  for  evidence,. 
and  which  we  shall  draw  entirely  from  the  present  century. 

Correspondance  de  Mine.  la  Duchesse  d'Orleaiis. 
(ed.  G.  Brunet,  Paris,  1857,  t.  I.,  pp.  112,  113.) 

Versailles,  2  mars,  1709. 

On  dit  aussi  que,  parmi  les  saiivages  du  Canada,  il  y  en  a  qui  coiinaissent 
I'avenir.  II  y  a  dix  ans  qu'un  gentilhomme  f  ran^ais,  qui  a  ete  page  du  marechal 
d'Humiferes,  et  qui  a  epouse  una  de  rues  dames  d'atour,  amena  avec  lui  un 
sauvage  en  France.  Un  joir  qu'on  etait  k  table,  le  sauvage  se  D:it  k  pleurer 
et  h.  faii-e  des  grimaces.  Longueil  (ainsi  s'appelait  le  gentilhomme)  lui 
demanda  ce  qui!  avait,  et  s'il  soulfrait.  Le  sauvage  ne  fit  que  pleurer  plus 
amerement.  Longueil  insistant  vivement,  le  sauvage  lui  dit  :  "  Ne  me  fcjrce 
pas  a  le  dire,  car  c'est  toi  que  cela  concerne,  et  non  pas  moi."  Presse  plus 
que  jamais,  il  finit  par  dire  :  "  J'ai  vu  par  la  fenetre  que  ton  frere  i^tait 
assassine  en  tel  endroit  du  Canada"  par  telle  personne  qu'il  lui  norama. 
Longueil  se  mit  h  rire,  et  lui  dit  :  "Tu  es  devenu  fou."  Le  sauvage  repondit : 
"  Je  ne  suis  point  du  tout  fou  ;  mets  par  ecrit  ce  que  je  t'aunonce,  et  tu 
verras  si  je  me  trompe."  Longueil  ecrivit,  et  six  mois  aprfes,  quand  les 
na vires  du  Canada  arriv6rent,  il  apprit  que  la  mort  de  son  frere  etait  arrivee 
au  moment  exact  et  k  I'endroit  ou  le  sauvage  I'avait  vu  en  Pair  par  la  fenetre. 
C'est  une  Iiistoire  trJ;s  vraie. 

This  case  which  comes,  after  all,  from  what  was  certainly  not  an 
"Age  of  Faith,"  is,  in  another  way,  remarkable.  It  is  well-known 
how  large  a  part  is  played  by  clairvoyance,  &c.,  in  the  shamanistic 
religions  of  the  Red  Indian.    The  powers  of  the  clairvoyant  can  rarely  be 
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tested  with  accuracy,  since,  for  the  most  part,  there  are  none  but  his 
fellow-savages  to  record  them.  But  the  vision,  even  of  a  savage,  ma}''  be 
proved  veridical  if  civilised  men  are  present  to  note  the  hour  and  compare 
it  with  actual  facts  subsequently  known  ;  and  the  importation  of  Indians 
into  Europe — commoner  in  the  early  days  of  American  discovery  than 
now — afforded  opportunities  of  testing  the  red  man's  clairvoyant  power — 
opportunities  of  which  this  story,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  outcome. 

Our  next  case  shall  be  a  modern  and  first  hand  instance  of  a  similar 
framing  in  a  window  of  the  psychical  picture ;  consisting  this  time  not 
of  a  scene  but  of  a  single  face. 

Fehruary  9th,  1884. 

I  may  remark  first  of  all  I  am  considered  by  my  friends  as  possessing 
iron  nerves,  am  passionately  fond  of  athletics,  and  certainly  not  given  to 
letting  imagination  or  fear  run  off  with  my  senses.  But  although  I  can  with- 
out boasting  say  I  liardly  know  what  fear  is,  I  am  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
mental  impressions,  that  is,  I  can  often  tell  what  is  passing  in  tlie  minds  of 
others  (especially  of  my  wife)  when  out  walking  with  them,  so  much  so  that 
I  have  almost  frightened  one  or  two  people  by  offering  to  tell  them  the  sub- 
ject on  which  they  were  thinking,  and  in  some  cases  exactly  what  they  were 
thinking  about  that  subject.  However,  I  dare  say  that  is  common  enough, 
but  what  I  am  particularly  Avriting  yoifon  is  to  tell  you  two  facts,  one  of  which 
occurred  lOj  years  ago,  and  the  other  seven  yeai's  ago  nearly.  It  seems  a 
long  time  ago  to  be  produced,  but  to  me  the  scenes  are  fresh  as  if  they  only 
happened  yesterday. 

The  first  was  this.  I  was  going  from  the  house  I  lived  at  to  a  sliop  kept 
by  my  brother,  and  when  about  half-way  it  came  on  to  rain  very  fast.  I 
called  in  at  the  house  of  a  lady  friend  and  waited  some  time,  but  it  did  not 
clear,  and  as  I  was  afraid  my  brother  would  be  leaving,  I  said  I  must  go. 
I  rose  to  do  so,  and  went  into  the  hall  and  my  friend  rushed  away  upstairs 
to  get  an  umbrella,  leaving  me  in  the  dark.  In  the  higher  part  of  the 
door  was  a  glass  window,  and  I  all  at  once,  in  the  darkness,  saw  a  face  look- 
ing through  that  window.  The  face  was  very  well  known  to  me,  though  for 
the  instant  I  did  not  associate  it  with  the  original,  as  .she  was  300  miles 
away.  I  instantly  opened  the  door,  found  nobody  there,  and  then  searched 
the  ivy  with  which  the  porch  and  house  are  covered.  Finding  nothing,  and 
knowing  it  was  impossible  anyone  could  have  got  away,  I  then  for  the  first 
time  inquired  of  myself  whose  was  the  face  I  had  seen.  I  at  once  knew  the  face 
was  that  of  a  married  sister-in-law  of  my  wife's.  I  told  all  our  family  of  the 
circumstance  directly  I  got  home,  and  judge  of  our  dismay  when  the  next 
day  we  had  a  telegr  am  to  say  she  died  at  the  very  hour  I  saw  her. 

T.  W.  Goodyear. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  the  face  was  seen  in  the  darkness, 
yet  it  was  plainly  not  in  any  way  luminous.  This  point  seems  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  thoroughly  objectified  phantom,  which,  if  seen  in  the 
dark,  and  not  self-luminous,  seems  generally  to  be  seen  as  carrying  a 
light.    But  here,  as  we  conceive,  the  face  seen  partook  somewhat  of  the 
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nature  of  the  mere  intra-cranial  visualisations  which  the  mind  can 
summon  up  as  easily  in  darkness  as  in  light.  Nay,  we  can  picture 
faces  to  ourselves  moi'e  easily  in  darkness  ;  and  the  dim  light  in  this  case 
may  have  actually  facilitated  the  vision.  With  this  perception  of  a 
face  by  inadequate  light,  we  may  compare  the  location  of  the  vision  in 
an  impossible  place,  i.e.,  in  a  locality  not  normally  seen  by  the  percipient 
at  the  moment.  Here  again,  we  take  this  confused  location  of  the 
apparition  as  an  indication  that  it  was  seen  as  a  phantasmagoric  image 
rather  than  as  a  three-dimensional  form. 

From  Mr.  H.  Atkins,  Eoyal  Marine  Office,  40,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W., 
(First  printed  in  Daily  Telegraph,  and  signed  "Old  Tar.") 
In  the  year  1849  I  was  serving  in  H.M.S.  Geyser,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  and  in  company  with  H.M.S.  BriUiant,  anchored  in  Tamatave 
Eoads,  Madagascar.  The  following  facts  I  can  vouch  for.  Some  of  our 
officers  were  dining  on  board  the  Brilliant.  A  boat's  crew  were  ordered  to  be 
ready  at  six  bells  (11  p.m.)  to  fetch  them  on  board.  The  lights  were  out  on 
the  lower  deck  and  everything  quiet.  A  messmate  (T.  Parker)  and  I,  be- 
longing to  the  boat,  were  sitting  in  the  mess,  abreast  of  the  cook's  galley, 
and  opposite  each  other,  he  with  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  face  resting  on 
them,  and,  as  I  thought,  fast  asleep,  when  all  at  once  he  jumjjed  to  his  feet, 
declaring  that  he  saw  his  mother  cross  the  deck  in  front  of  the 
galley,  and  was  very  much  excited.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was 
quite  impossible,  as  his  face  was  towards  the  table,  at  the  same  time  laughing 
heartily  at  him  for  being  so  foolish.  Our  schoolmaster.  Mi".  T.  Salsbury,  was 
lying  awake  in  his  hammock,  close  by,  and  in  the  morning  he  made  a  note 
of  the  circumstances,  putting  down  time  and  date.  On  our  arrival  at  the 
Isle  of  France,  some  time  after,  Parker  received  a  letter  from  home  stating 
that  his  mother  died  that  very  night.  I  am  no  believer  in  ghosts,  but 
think  this  a  very  remarkable  coincidence. 

From  an  interview  with  Mr.  Atkins  we  gather  that  if  Parker  had 
looked  up  he  might  have  seen  the  place  where  he  located  the  figure. 
But  he  seemed  suddenly  to  discern  the  figure,  while  his  own  head  was 
bent  down  towards  the  table.  This  was  probably  a  kind  of  illusion 
hypnagogique,  in  a  state  between  sleep  and  waking.  Curious  confirma- 
tion is  given  to  this  view  by  the  following  case,  where  perplexity 
as  to  the  degree  of  objectification  of  the  phantom  pushes  the  percipient 
almost  into  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  figure  is  seen  as  solid,  yet  it 
does  not  obscure  the  objects  behind. 

After  my  marriage,  I  was  sitting  one  evening  in  the  Birmingham 
Town  Hall  with  my  husband  at  a  concert,  when  there  came  over  me  the 
icy  chill  which  usually  accompanies  these  occurrences.  Almost  immediately 
I  saw  with  perfect  distinctness,  between  myself  and  the  orchestra,  my 
uncle,  Mr.  Ward,  lying  in  bed  with  an  appealing  look  on  his  face,  like  one 
dying.  I  had  not  heard  anything  of  him  for  several  months,  and  had  no 
reason  to  think  he  wa.-  ill.    The  appearance  was  not  transparent  or  filmy, 
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but  perfectly  solid  looking  ;  and  yet  I  could  somehow  see  the  orchestra.,  not 
through  hut  behind  it.  I  did  not  try  turning  my  eyes  to  see  whether  the 
figure  moved  with  them,  but  looked  at  it  with  a  fascinated  expression  that 
made  my  husband  ask  if  I  was  ill.  I  asked  him  not  to  speak  to  me  for  a 
minute  or  two  ;  the  vision  gradually  disappeared,  and  I  told  my  husband, 
after  the  concert  was  over,  what  I  had  seen.  A  letter  came  shortly  after, 
telling  of  my  uncle's  death.  He  died  at  exactly  the  time  when  I  saw  the 
vision. 

This  is,  evidentially,  one  of  the  best  of  our  cases,  coming  from  a  lady 
personally  known  to  us,  and  of  accurate  habits  of  thought.  And  we 
have  here  another  illustration  of  the  fact  which  we  have  often  observed, 
namely,  that  these  cases  grow  more  instead  of  less,  noteworthy  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  accurately  recorded.  A  less  careful  or  a  less 
intelligent  informant  would  probably  have  missed  this  point  from  want 
of  appreciation  of  its  value,  or  from  reluctance  to  write  down  what 
might  be  ridiculed  as  self-contradictory.  Yet  it  is  j^recisely  these  in- 
cidental touches  of  description — often  self-contradictory  or  unintelligible 
if  treated  simply  as  descriptive  of  normal  phenomena  of  sensation — 
which  bring  us  nearest  to  a  real  understanding  of  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions under  which  such  vision  occurs.  Here  the  figure  (as  we  learn 
from  conversation  with  Mrs.  T.  the  percipient  herself),  did  not  seem  to 
move  with  the  eyeball :  the  want  of  adjustment  between  the  phantom 
and  the  surrounding  world  was  of  a  more  obscure  and  deeply-seated 
kind. 

This  case  may  be  said  to  carry  our  phantoms  to  the  very  verge  of 
complete  objectification.  The  distinction  between  the  manner  in  which 
the  phantom  is  seen,  and  the  manner  in  which  ordinai'y  objects  are  seen, 
though   still   felt  to   eo:ist,   has  become   almost  incapable  of  being 

described. 

But,  nevertheless,  this  case  of  Mrs.  T.'s  is  not  precisely  the  kind  of 
case  which  we  are  avowedly  seeking;  namely,  the  depiction  of  a 
phantasmal  scene  or  figure  on  some  definite  surface.  Mrs.  T.'s  case  is 
analogous,  in  so  far  as  the  figure  seen  was  not  correlated  by  her  with 
the  solid  objects  around  it,  but  seemed  to  be  represented  to  her  in  some 
abnormal  manner.  But  that  abnormal  mode  of  vision  had,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  as  much  analogy  to  clairvoyance  as  it  had  to 
depiction. 

Let  us  go  back  on  our  steps  a  little,  and  lead  up  to  depiction  by  a 
somewhat  diff"erent  road.  Instead  of  starting  from  a  case  (like  Mr. 
Goodyear's),  where  a  face  is  seen  in  relief,  but  through  a  window — and 
thus,  as  it  were,  has  the  picture's  frame,  but  not  its  surface — let  us 
start  from  a  case  where  a  phantasmal  representation  moves  along  a  definite 
piece  of  wall,  and  thus  (like  a  panorama)  has  a  picture's  surface,  but 
not  its  stability.  ■    ■  ■ 
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From  Mrs.  Black,  5,  Hazlitt  Eoad,  West  Keiisingston  Park,  W. 

■  (Who  gave  the  name  of  her  informant,  but  thinks  it  would  not  be  right  to 

allow  it  to  be  published.) 

March  IMh. 

Mrs.  v.,  whose  husband  was  in  the  Artillery  in  India,  told  me  the  follow-' 
ing  occurred  to  herself.  The  story  is  well  known  in  her  family.  She  has 
been  dead  some  years,  and  it  occurred  when  she  was  comparatively  a  young 
woman.  I  heard  it  from  her  23  years  ago  last  Christmas,  at  Sovithampton. 
One  evening,  sitting  in  her  drawing-room,  she  saw  distinctly  a  military 
funeral  procession  pass  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  The  coffin  borne  on 
a  gun-carriage.  The  men  with  arras  reversed.  Directly  it  passed  away,  she 
noted  the  circumstance,  writing  it  down,  and  passed  some  months  in  greatest 
anxiety.  It  was  before  the  days  of  overland  route.  She  heard  of  her  hus- 
band's death,  which  had  occurred  that  day,  and  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
time,  the  funeral  had  taken  place  at  the  moment  she  had  seen  the  vision, 
death  and  burial  following  each  other  within  a  few  hours  in  India. 

H.  G.  Black. 

We  interpret  the  somewhat  vague  phrase,  "saw  the  procession  pass 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,"  by  the  light  aiforded  by  the  closest 
parallel  which  we  have,  where  almost  the  same  words  are  used  to 
describe  a  phantasm  plainly  panoramic. 

Miss  Campbell  was  at  chvu'ch  in  London  with  her  mother.  They  remained 
to  the  Sacrament,  and  while  standing  in  the  chancel  with  her  back  to  the 
church  door,  which  was  shut,  Mrs.  Campbell  caught  hold  suddenly  of  her 
daughter's  arm,  and  in  a  terrified  manner  pointed  to  the  wall  opposite, 
directly  over  the  altar. 

Miss  Campbell  looked,  but  could  see  nothing,  and  could  not  get  her 
mother  to  speak,  and  was  much  alarmed  by  the  sti'ange  unearthly  fear 
expressed  on  her  countenance,  and  with  her  eyes,  wide  open,  fixed  on  the 
wall. 

She  got  her  quietly  back  to  her  seat,  and  her  mother  then  told  her  that 
she  had  seen  distinctly  a  funeral  procession  moving  along  the  wall,  but  she 
could  not  tell  who  the  people  were. 

Next  day  they  heard  that  Miss  Campbell's  first  cousin,  a  great  friend  of 
theirs,  brother  to  Lady  A.,  had  dropped  dead  suddenly  in  his  room  at 
the  exact  hour  when  Mrs.  Campbell  saw  the  funeral  pass  before  her  eyes. 

He  had  no  previous  illness,  but  was  a  very  strong  man. 

A.  BOLDERO. 

We  have  placed  these  two  cases  close  together  for  another  reason 
also.  They  both  of  them  suggest  the  question, — Why  was  a  funeral 
seen  1  Was  it  merely  symbolical  of  death  1  or  was  it  a  premonitory  repre- 
sentation of  a  scene  about  to  take  place  1  or  was  it  a  transcript  of  a 
scene  passing  at  the  moment  1  In  the  last  two  cases  it  would  seem  to 
fall  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 
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Now,  in  Mrs.  V.'s  case,  it  is  alleged  that  the  funeral  phantasm 
coincided  with  the  funeral.  If  we  felt  sure  that  this  was  so,  we  should 
defer  the  case  till  phantasms  caused  by  the  dead  are  discussed  in  a  later 
book.  But  death  and  burial  confessedly  came  close  together ;  and  the 
story  being  somewhat  renote  is  likely  enough  to  have  been  simplified  in 
the  direction  of  making  the  phantasmal  scene  precisely  corresjjond  in 
time  with  its  actual  prototype.  The  case  could  not,  of  course,  be  pressed 
as  evidence  on  either  side,  and  it  is  only  admitted  here  from  its 
analogy  with  the  well-attested  case  of  Miss  C. 

Now,  in  Miss  C.'s  narrative  the  phantasmal  funeral  undoubtedly 
corresponds,  not  with  the  real  funeral,  but  with  the  death.  It  is  there- 
fore either  premonitory — if  all  the  incidents  of  the  procession  were 
afterwards  precisely  reproduced — or  it  is  merely  symbolical.  Now  there 
is  no  evidence  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  details  of  the  scene ; 
and  it  therefore  seems  safer  to  consider  it  as  merely  symbolical,  in  just 
the  same  way  as  the  coffin  in  Colonel  Jones'  case  (Proceedings  VI.)  was 
symbolical  of  the  agent's  death,  not  a  transcriptive  representation  of 
the  agent's  actual  state  at  the  moment. 

From  these  panoramic  cases  we  pass  by  a  very  short  step  to  the 
pictorial,  of  which  we  have  already  (Proceedings  VI.)  printed  our 
two  Ijest  examples :  Mr.  Searle's  case,  where  the  appearance  of  his 
wife's  head  was  momentary,  and  Lady  Chatterton's,  where  the  phan- 
tasmal picture  was  of  longer  duration,  and  even  resisted  a  move- 
ment of  the  curtain  on  which  it  appeared.  This  class  of  cases, — 
whose  existence  we  did  not  ourselves  suspect  until  we  received 
the  evidence  which  established  it, — is  one  which  we  specially  desire 
to  see  reinforced.  If  such  a  picture  were  to  last  for  several  seconds, 
and  to  be  carefully  noted  in  all  its  detail,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  instruction  might  not  be  gained.  And  here,  too,  we  have  the  ad- 
ditional interest  of  not  feeling  quite  certain  whether  such  a  phantasmal 
picture  could  or  could  not  be  perceptible  to  several  persons  at  once. 
We  have  placed  these  pictures  among  the  phantasms  which  are  by  their 
very  nature  individual,  but  this  is  rather  because  all  our  cases  so  far 
have  been  seen  by  one  person  only,  than  because  there  is  a  clear  logical 
necessity  (as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  miiul's-eye  vision)  for  their  limi- 
tation to  one  percipient.  There  is  indeed  some  little  evidence  (but  not 
of  a  kind  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work)  that  panoramic 
scenes,  at  any  rate,  may  sometimes  be  seen  by  many  witnesses  at  once. 
We  would  earnestly  request  our  readers  to  be  on  the  watch  for  any 
fresh  cases  which  may  throw  light  on  this  problem. 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  return  to  the  point  where  our  inquiry 
into  the  flashing  of  scenes  underwent  a  kind  of  bifurcation.  We  have 
followed  up  the  instances  where  the  phantasmal  scenes  become  more  and 
more  pictorial ;  we  will  next  pursue  the  instances  where  the  scenes 
become  more  and  more  real;  where  the  percipient  is  increasingly  under 
the  impression  that  he  himself  is,  in  some  sense,  in  the  midst  of  the 
events  or  objects  which  he  descries. 

F.  W.  H.  M. 
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A  CASE  OF  MESMERIC  RAPPORT. 

We  have  received  the  following  very  interesting  account  of  some 
experiences  in  mesmeric  rapport,  from  Mrs.  Pinhey,  18,  Bassett 
Road,  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  London,  W.  : — 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  down  what  I  can  remember  of  a  very 
curious  experience  in  mesmerism  or  animal  magnetism,  which  I  under- 
took and  carried  on  for  many  months,  more  than  30  years  ago. 

The  difficulty  of  doing  this  accurately  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time 
is,  I  am  aware,  very  great ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  diary  which  I  kept 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  of  the  most  meagre  description,  and 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  do  more  than  record  the  fact  of  the  seances 
having  been  carried  on  daily  with  little  intermission  from  the  beginning 
of  March,  LS50,  all  through  the  summer  of  that  year,  until  the  end  of 
October,  when  I  left  home  for  several  weeks. 

On  my  return  they  were  recommenced,  and  it  was  during  that 
winter  that  the  most  remarkable  thought-reading  phenomena  occurred  ; 
but  I  seem,  meanwhile,  to  have  discontinued  my  diary  altogether,  so 
that,  though  the  main  facts  are  so  impressed  on  my  memory  that  I  can- 
not forget  them,  I  feel  the  necessity  for  extreme  caution  in  relating 
them,  having  nothing  but  my  memory  on  which  to  depend — not  even 
the  occasional  hints  which,  in  the  diary  of  the  previous  summer,  have 
helped  to  bring  back  some  circumstances  to  my  mind,  to  fix  the  dates 
of  others,  and  to  show  the  general  rate  of  progress  in  the  experiments, 
which  I  had  imagined  to  be  much  less  gradual  than  it  really  was. 

The  history  of  my  attempt  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Early  in 
the  summer  of  1849,  I  happened,  with  my  family,  to  attend  a  lecture  on 
mesmerism,  as  applied  to  the  art  of  healing,  given  in  the  Town  Hall  by 
a  Mr.  Beattie.  There  was,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  very  curious 
and  wonderful  phenomena  exhibited,  and  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of 
incredulity  expressed  by  some  of  the  audience ;  for  we  are  speaking 
now  of  34  years  ago,  and  people's  minds  were  as  yet  unaccustomed  to 
such  wonders.  What  struck  me  most,  however,  was  the  lecturer's 
repeated  assurance  that  he  did  not  ask  us  to  believe  him.    "  Go,"  he 
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said,  "  and  make  the  experiment  for  yourselves.  Most  of  you,  if  you 
tried  fairly  and  without  prejudice,  could  produce  effects  that  would 
astonish  yourselves." 

I  was  a  girl  fresh  from  school,  where  we  had  been  encouraged  to 
take  an  interest  in  experimental  science.  I  did  not  know  much,  but  I 
had  learned  enough  to  feel  sure  there  was  much  still  to  be  discovered 
and  learned  in  the  world,  and  what  could  be  fairer  than  the  lecturer's 
challenge  ?  Moreover,  I  had  a  near  relation  suffering  from  epilepsy, 
and  though  this,  we  were  warned,  was  a  form  of  disease  most  difficult 
to  treat,  the  subjects  of  it  being  frequently  unaffected  by  mesmerism, 
yet,  as  cures  were  sometimes  effected,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  the 
attempt,  and  if  successful,  the  result  would  be  worth  any  -sacrifice  of 
time  and  patience. 

Accordingly,  with  the  consent  of  my  parents,  I  determined  to  try  ; 
and  on  the  11th  June,  1849,  the  following  entry  appeared  in  my 
diary: — "Mr.  Beattie  called,  and  shewed  me  about  mesmerism.  He 
also  lent  me  a  book."  This  book  was  a  little  volume  called  "  Mes- 
merism, and  its  Opponents,"  by  the  Rev.  George  Sandby,  and  two  days 
later  I  procured  it  for  myself,  and  studied  it  diligently  during  a  short 
absence  from  home,  which  occurred  at  this  time. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  11  th,  and  two  following  days,  I  made  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  on  ray  patient  E.  Then  followed  the  absence  already 
mentioned,  but  on  July  3rd  I  resumed  my  efforts  and  persevered  in 
them  daily  for  nearly  six  weeks  without  success.  On  August  10th  I 
discontinued  them,  and  wrote  for  advice  to  Mr.  Sandby.  I  presume 
that  his  answer  received  on  the  14th  was  discouraging,  for  I  made  no 
further  attempt  at  that  time. 

I  was  absent  from  home  a  good  deal  during  that  winter,  1849-50, 
and  it  is  not  till  March  of  the  latter  year  that  the  subject  reappears  in 
my  diary.  On  tlie  5th  of  that  month  there  is  an  entry,  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  similar  ones,  "  Mesmerised  M.  N.  again."  I  conclude 
that  the  attempt  having  produced  no  very  decided  result,  was  not 
noted,  as  I  cannot  find  an}'  allusion  to  it. 

My  experiment  of  the  pi'evious  year  on  E.  having  failed  so  com- 
pletely was  a  great  discouragement  to  me,  and  I  pondered  the  matter  a 
good  deal,  and  debated  during  my  absence  whether  it  would  ever  be 
worth  while  to  renew  the  attempt. 

I  considered,  however,  that  one  failure  on  my  part  should  not  be 
allowed  to  discredit  entirely  all  the  wonderful  cures  and  phenomena  of 
various  kinds  observed  by  others,  and  the  words  of  the  lecturer  still 
sounded  in  my  ears  and  urged  me  not  to  give  up  until  I  had  made  one 
more  attempt,  under  less  unfavourable  circumstances.  I  had  not  long 
returned  home  when  I  became  acquainted  with  Miss  M.  N.,  who  was  a 
parishioner  of  my  father's. 
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She  and  her  sister  lived  together  on  very  small  means,  their  circum- 
stances having  been  much  reduced  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  their 
parents,  and  M.  was  dreadfully  afflicted  with  a  chronic  kind  of  St. 
Vitus'  dance,  besides  other  ailments. 

I  visited  her  frequently,  and  as  I  looked  on  at  her  never-ceasing 
movement,  her  mouth  and  eyes  twitching  and  her  whole  body  jerking 
up  and  down  from  morning  till  night,  to  such  an  extent  that  she  could 
not  even  feed  herself,  it  occurred  to  me  that  hers  was  a  fitting  subject 
for  mesmerism.  What  a  boon  would  an  hour  or  two  of  perfect  rest  be 
to  such  a  person  !  At  any  rate,  I  would  talk  to  her  about  it,  and  make 
ray  next  attempt  on  her,  if  she  would  consent  to  my  doing  so. 

She  had  become  very  fond  of  me  during  our  intercourse,  and  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  allow  me  to  do  anything  I  liked  to 
her;  but  some  of  her  friends  objected  at  first,  having  a  sort  of  idea 
that  mesmerism  was  a  "black  art,"  and  not  to  be  meddled  with.  My 
father's  opinion,  however,  as  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  my  own 
reputation  as  the  clergyman's  daughter,  prevailed  so  far  that  I  was 
allowed  to  proceed  without  active  opposition. 

At  this  time  I  had  no  expectation  of  any  marvellous  results.  I  did 
hope  that  I  might  succeed  in  cjuieting  her  nerves  and  muscles,  and 
giving  rest,  if  not  sleep,  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  that  this  rest 
might  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  my  patient's  health.  But  though  I 
expected  nothing,  I  was  prepared  for  anything,  i.e.,  I  was  fvdly  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  keeping  my  own  nerves  quiet  and  un- 
moved under  any  circumstances.  I  rather  dreaded  than  hoped  that 
things  might  happen  to  "  astonish  me  " ;  but,  if  they  did,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  look  at  them  with  as  much  calmness  and  philosophy  as  I 
could  command. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  second  occasion,  that,  viz.,  of  March  5th, 
noted  in  my  journal,  that  I  succeeded  in  inducing  the  mesmeric  sleep, 
a  state  at  that  time  of  perfect  repose,  not  unlike  natural  sleep — except 
that  the  muscles  remained  rigid  enough  to  keep  my  patient  sitting  up- 
right leaning  back  in  the  chair.    She  showed  no  disposition  to  lie  down. 

In  this  condition  I  left  her,  at  first  with  directions  to  her  sister  not 
to  touch  or  disturb  her  until  she  awoke  of  herself,  which  she  did  in 
about  an  hour. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  and  the  mesmeric  influence  gained 
greater  power  over  her,  I  found  it  better  to  stay  with  her  for  an  hour 
or  two  and  wake  her  before  I  left.  Otherwise  she  seemed  never  to 
awake  quite  perfectly,  but  remained  for  some  hours  in  a  dreamy  state 
after  the  actual  sleep  had  left  her. 

I  cannot  recollect,  however,  exactly  the  time  when  this  change  was 
made,  but  it  must  have  been  very  early  in  the  course  of  seances,  be- 
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cause  on  tlie  13th,  af'tei'  a  week  in  which  I  had  visited  her  every  day, 
I  find,  in  addition  to  the  usual  entrj^  "Mesmerised  M.  N.,"  the  word 
"  Discoveries,"  and  that  my  mother  was  present,  so  that  I  must  then 
have  remained  with  her  during  the  sleep. 

The  "Discoveries"  and  "New  Discoveries"  entered  on  the  14th, 
referred  to  phenomena  which,  happening  to  myself  in  this  waj',  with 
every  possible  guarantee  for  their  perfect  trutli  and  reality,  necessarily 
made  a  great  impression  on  all  our  minds.  They  were,  it  is  true,  only 
the  introduction  to  a  series  of  much  greater  wonders,  but,  being  the 
first,  they  surprised  and  staitled  us  almost  more  than  those  which 
came  after. 

The  first  unusual  appearance  that  presented  itself  was  a  sort  of 
magnetic  attraction  towards  myself.  I  noticed  that  whenever  I  moved 
about  the  room  to  fetch  a  book  or  my  knitting,  or  perhaps  to  eat  some 
biscuits  or  sandwiches  (for  I  often  took  my  luncheon  with  me  to  save 
time),  her  face  turned  towards  me.  I  tried,  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
get  quite  behind  the  chair  on  which  she  sat,  with  her  eyes  closed  and 
quite  still  up  to  this  time  ;  but  she  shuffled  about  in  her  seat  and  made 
every  effort  to  turn  round  so  as  to  face  me.  Presently  her  arm  stretched 
itself  out  with  a  mechanical  kind  of  motion  and  pointed  at  me  wherever 
I  moved.    About  this  time,  too,  she  began  to  talk. 

Her  voice  and  manner  of  speaking  when  asleep  were  much  more 
animated  and  decided  than  when  awake.  Instead  of  a  poor,  weak, 
invalifl  kind  of  creature,  she  became  quite  a  clever,  animated  talker. 
Instead  of  the  humility  and  self-depreciation  of  her  waking  hours,  she 
appeared  quite  pleased  with  herself  and  confident  in  her  own  opinions. 
It  was  very  curious  to  watch  her,  with  her  eyes  always  shut,  and  her 
forehead  rather  pressed  forward,  as  if  that  were  the  seat  and  medium 
of  both  sight  and  understanding.  Sometimes  she  nipped  her  brows  and 
a  puzzled  look  came  over  her  face,  and  then  a  bright  smile  seemed  to 
show  that  all  was  clear  again.  But  this  is  rather  anticipating,  for  at 
first  she  spoke  little  and  rather  hesitatingly,  except  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions which  I  soon  began  to  put  to  her. 

"  Why  do  you  point  at  me,  Mary  ?  " 

"  Mary  :  0,  I  don't  know,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted — wanted  to  get 
near  you.  It  is  very  funny,  such  a  funny  feeling,  i  can't  help  it. 
Now,  you  are  not  angry,  are  you  1 " 

The  last  sentence  she  very  often  used  with  a  deprecating  air  and 
voice. 

Meanwhile  the  attraction  became  stronger  every  day  till  it  caused 
her  to  stand  upright  and  walk  after  me ;  a  thing  she  could  not  do  when 
awake,  and  had  not  done  for  many  months  or  even  years. 

All  this,  of  course,  interested  me  extremely,  and  my  mother  and 
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father  occasionally  went  with  me  to  see  the  marvels  I  reported,  and 
satisfy  themselves  of  their  reality.  I  thought,  however,  that  all  this 
walking  about  and  general  excitement  might  not  be  so  good  for  my 
patient  as  a  quieter  rest  would  be.  Besides,  the  chnging  to  me  was 
rather  troublesome  and  difficult  to  arrange  for,  so  when  her  attentions 
in  this  way  became  too  pressing,  I  told  her  rather  peremptorily  to  go 
back  to  her  chair  and  sit  down,  which,  with  some  difficulty  and  exertion, 
she  at  last  managed  to  do — sighing  a  little  and  begging  me  not  to  be 
angry  with  her,  as  she  would  do  always  what  I  wished  if  she  possibly 
could,  but  it  was  very  hard,  itc. 

After  that  I  found  that  she  would  always  obey  any  command  I 
gave  her  ;  and  though  I  never  tried  her  to  that  extent,  I  believe  she 
would  have  hopped  on  one  leg  if  I  had  ordered  her  to  do  so. 

By  degrees,  as  time  went  on,  I  noticed  that  the  attraction  became 
fainter.  I  cannot  now  remember  how  much  time  elapsed  before  a  new 
phase  of  the  mesmeric  state  began  to  show  itself.  I  noticed  that  on 
the  30th  March  my  father  went  with  me  "  to  see  the  wonders  I 
reported,"  and  on  the  7th  April  the  seance  is  marked  as  "  very  suc- 
cessful," but  I  think  that  both  these  entries  must  refer  to  the  first 
phase,  viz.,  the  attraction  already  described. 

It  was,  however,  about  this  time  or  a  little  later  that  after  a  few 
quiet  uneventful  days,  as  I  was  sitting  at  work  or  reading  in  the  same 
room  with  her,  I  observed  that  any  little  movement  of  my  hands  or 
feet  was  being  repeated  in  a  mechanical  kind  of  way  by  my  patient. 
As  I  worked,  her  right  hand  went  up  and  down  as  if  using  her  needle. 
If  I  moved  my  finger  or  thumb,  hers  moved  too.  If  I  lifted  my  hand 
to  my  face  hers  attempted  immediately  to  follow  the  motion ;  and  she 
then  began  also  to  associate  herself  Avith  me  in  her  speech — "This 
work  tires  us  very  much,  doesn't  it,  dear  ? " — or  if  I  wagged  my  finger 
experimentally  and  irell  out  of  her  sight  (supposing  she  could  see), 
she  would  say,  "  Well  !  I  don't  know  why  we  should  make  this  poor 
finger  work  so  hard,  wag,  wag,  it  is  quite  laughable." 

This  sort  of  thing,  which  I  shall  call  "sympathy,"  went  on  for 
some  time,  increasing  in  intensity  as  the  "  attraction  "  had  done,  and 
then  slowly  dying  out  as  before,  till  it  gave  place  to  new  and  still 
more  wonderful  phenomena. 

That  is  to  say  the  mere  outward  mechanical  expression  of  sympathy 
wore  out ;  but  all  the  succeeding  phenomena  may  be  classed  under  the 
same  head.  The  iniluence  only  went  deeper  and  affected  by  degrees 
more  important  organs,  the  senses,  and  finally  the  brain  itself. 

It  was  some  time  in  that  summer  that  I  was  sitting  or  standing  near 
the  window  of  her  room,  eating  the  cake  or  sandwich  or  whatever  my 
lunch  consisted  of  that  day.    "  M."  was  in  the  mesmeric  sleep,  but  had 
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been  less  interesting  than  usual  for  some  days.    I  was  not  watching 
her  particularly,  when  rather  a  curious  sound  attracted  my  attention. 
I  looked  at  her,  and  saw  that  she  was  apparently  eating  something 
very  nice,  munching  away  and  enjoying  the  taste  extremely. 
"  What  have  j'ou  got  there,  Mary  ■? "  I  said. 

"  Oh  !  Why  of  course  you  know.  We — we  are  eating  our  lunch, 
and  it  is  very  nice.  We  have  got  some  cake  to-day,  and  it  is  vei-y 
good." 

"That  is  right;  then  we  will  have  some  more."  So  saying  1  went 
to  the  little  corner  cupboard  where  I  always  deposited  mj'  luncheon 
and  took,  not  cake  this  time,  but  a  piece  of  dry  bread. 

"  Well,  yes,  bread  is  very  good,  but  it  is  not  so  nice  as  the  cake. 
We  must  not  he  discontented ;  but  there  is  plenty  more  cake — why 
don't  we  eat  it?  Ah,  I  know,"  with  a  laugh  of  triumph,  "^'ou  think 
I  can't  taste  it  ;  but  that  is  nonsense.  Of  course  we  eat  together,"  and 
so  on.  I  tried  her  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  tasted  salt,  and  then  sugar, 
then  pepper,  and  did  my  best  to  puzzle  her,  but  she  never  hesitated  or 
made  a  mistake. 

I  find  in  my  journal  various  entries  during  this  summer,  showing 
the  names  of  several  persons  who  witnessed  the  facts  I  am  relating. 
Amongst  them,  on  May  21st,  is  that  of  Dr.  H.,  a  local  celebrity, 
who  lived  next  door  to  us,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my  father's. 
He  had  formerly,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  seen  "  M.  N."  more  than 
once,  and  now,  on  the  "JOth,  he  had  l)een  brought  by  my  father  to  visit 
her  again,  and  had  confessed,  though  much  prejudiced  against  mesmer 
ism,  that  her  health  was  certainly  im])roved. 

The  next  day,  however,  when  he  came  on  purpose  to  see  the 
wonders  my  father  had  described  to  him,  the  seance  was  a  failure. 
The  sleep  took  place  as  usual,  but  the  patient  remained  apparently 
dumb.  Whether  the  fact  of  his  incredulity  had,  or  could  have  any 
direct  effect  upon  the  patient,  I  cannot,  with  my  limited  experience, 
decide  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  failure  was  due  to  my 
nerves  being  upset  by  the  knowledge  that  the  doctor  had  come  on  pur- 
pose to  criticise.  I  know  that  I  was  extremely  anxious  that  he  should 
see  the  things  which  I  saw  day  after  day,  and  be  convinced  that  at  any 
rate  I  and  my  whole  family  were  not  the  credulous  fools  he  secretly 
suspected  us  of  being,  but  that  appearances,  at  any  rate,  justified  our 
belief.  This  anxiety,  and  the  nervousness  produced  by  it,  were,  I 
believe,  the  sole  cause  of  failure. 

No  one  (except  perhaps  my  mother,  who  went  very  often)  ever  saw 
my  patient  at  her  best,  the  same  cause  operating,  only  in  a  less  degree, 
whenever  the  seance  was  in  any  way  made  a  medium  of  sight-seeing. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  whenever  I  hear  of  a  lecturer  on 
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this  and  kindred  subjects  failing  occasionally  to  produce  the  promised 
results,  hooted  ofl'  the  stage,  probably,  by  a  crowd  of  indignant  sight- 
seers, it  is  to  me  an  additional  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
experiments. 

When  these  results  are  produced  by  trickery,  or  mechanism,  they 
can  be  repeated  any  number  of  times  with  perfect  precision  and  regu- 
larity ;  but  when  they  come  to  us  as  the  effect  of  experiments  having  to 
do  with  unknown  or  unexplained  forces,  we  must  expect  to  be  often 
baffled,  not  knowing  fully  the  conditions  under  which  those  forces  act. 

With  occasional  interruptions,  varying  from  a  day  or  two  to  a  week 
or  two,  the  seances  were  continued  daily  all  through  the  summer,  and 
were  witnessed  by  several  persons  at  diiferent  times,  besides  the  mem- 
bers of  my  own  family.  I  find  the  names  of  seven  people,  many  of 
whom  are  still  living,  who  were  present — some  of  them  more  than 
once — either  in  that  summer  or  the  winter  following. 

I  cannot  now  remember  whether  any  real  "  thought-reading  "  had 
begun  before  I  left  home  for  several  weeks  on  October  24th.  That  it 
did  so  very  shortly  after  my  return  is  certain,  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstances, which,  though  of  a  private  nature,  must  be  mentioned  in 
order  to  make  the  rest  of  my  story  intelligible. 

It  was  daring  this  absence  that  I  became  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Circumstances 
made  it  expedient  at  the  time  to  keep  the  matter  c|uiet,  and  it  was 
known  only  to  my  parents  and  immediate  relations.  The  gentleman  had 
gone  to  India  immediately  after  our  engagement,  and  I  returned  home 
to  my  usual  occupations  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  No  one  in  the 
town  knew  anything  about  it  then,  or  till  some  weeks  afterwards,  yet  I 
had  no  sooner  magnetised  my  patient  than  she  began  talking  as  if  all 
the  facts  were  perfectly  familiar  to  her.  "  India  is  a  long  way  off,  isn't 
it,  dear'?  I  wish  we  could  be  nearer  home,  but,  ot  course  if  he  is  there 
we  must  go  too."  In  fact  for  months  she  could  talk  of  little  else  when 
mesmerised,  and  knew  my  husband's  name,  age,  and  appearance,  but 
was  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  the  world  when  in  her  natural  state. 

Gradually  this  knowledge  of  all  that  I  knew  became  more  and  more 
complete,  and,  accustomed  as  I  was  by  this  time  to  such  marvels,  she 
sometimes  fairly  astonished  me.  One  day  she  suddenlj'  burst  out 
laughing.  "  Oh,  what  a  hurry  we  were  in,  how  we  did  fly  down  the 
stairs  !  "  I  looked  up,  "  M^hat  are  you  talking  about  ?  When  do  you 
mean  1  "  "Why,  you  know,  this  morning,  and  dear  papa  was  waiting  ; 
he  doesn't  like  us  to  be  late  for  ]irayers.  But  we  only  just  wanted  to 
finish  that  sentence."  My  curiosity  was  thoroughly  aroused  now,  and  I 
incpired,  "  What  sentence  ? "  "  Why,  the  German  liook — Schiller, 
wasn't  it  1 "    It  was  perfectly  true,  though  the  fact  had  made  but  a  slight 
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impression  upon  me,  and  I  had  certainly  not  thought  of  it  again  until 
thus  reminded  of  it,  that  I  had  been  reading  German  upstairs  that 
morning  until  the  prayer  bell  rang,  and  then,  lingering  for  a  moment  to 
finish  a  sentence,  I  had  rushed  hastily  downstairs  to  avoid  being  late. 

This  and  other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  puzzled  me  a  great 
deal ;  not  the  fact  of  her  knowing  wliat  I  knew,  for  with  that  idea  I 
was  by  this  time  familiar ;  but  the  thing  which  I  could  not  understand 
was  her  brain  being  acted  upon  by  such  apparently  trifling  occurrences. 
I  could  perceive  that  things  which  had  deeply  impressed  my  l)rain 
might  be  repeated  in  hers  as  the  deflections  of  one  needle  are  repeated 
by  another  at  the  opjiosite  pole  of  the  electric  current.  When  I  asked 
her  a  question,  my  brain  probably  gave  the  answer  which  hers  re- 
peated, but  why  did  she  spontaneously  drag  up  little  things  which  1  had 
forgotten  ?  Sometimes  she  even  introduced  little  conversations  between 
mj'  father  and  mother  which  had  taken  place  in  my  presence.  "  Dear 
mamma  was  vexed,"  she  began  one  day,  and  then  came  particulars  of 
some  little  argument  between  my  father  and  mother,  which  I  had 
heard  at  the  time  but  had  never  thought  of  again,  and  certainly  never 
repeated.  I  have  often  thought  over  this  difficulty  since,  but  cannot 
in  the  least  explain  it  except  upon  the  supposition  that  certain  things 
do  impress  our  brains  more  strongly  than  others,  although  we  may  be 
unconscious  of  the  fact.  It  is  a  line  of  inquiry  which  I  should  think 
might  be  worth  pursuing  in  the  interests  of  physical  sciencfe,  if  any 
physician  of  note  could  so  far  shake  off'  all  prejudice  as  to  make  experi- 
ments for  himself  ' 

I  have  only  a  few  more  wonders  to  relate,  and  they  are  all  of  the 
same  kind.  One  day,  during  the  winter,  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
opposite  to  my  jiatient,  and,  to  pass  the  time,  instead  of  working  on  this 
occasion,  I  had  a  book.  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was,  except  that  it  was 
a  novel,  one  of  Dickens',  I  think.  Suddenly  she  began  to  laugli.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  her  with  her  eyes  shut  as  usual,  but  her  head 
moving  as  if  reading  with  her  forehead,  and  her  mouth  smiling.  "  What 
are  you  laughing  at  1 "  "  Why  at  the  story,  of  course."  "  What  story  ?  " 
And  she  told  me  what  I  was  reading  about,  making  her  comments  on 
the  characters  and  expressing  her  amusement  at  some  passages,  and  her 
sorrow  at  anything  pathetic  which  I  came  to  in  the  course  of  my  read- 
ing. I  asked  her  the  page,  and  she  told  me.  I  asked  her  whereabouts 
on  the  page  certain  passages  were,  and  she  told  me  that  also.  I  tried 
her  with  written  letters,  and  figures,  and  put  her  power  to  all  kinds  of 
tests,  and  the  result  always  was  that  she  knew  what  I  knew  but  nothing 
beyond.    She  was  never  what  is  popularly  known  as  clairvoyante. 

I  mention  this  particularly,  because  it  was  a  point  which  I  tdok 
great  pains  to  ascertain,  and  several  times  when  I  asked  her  questions 
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about  people  and  things  at  a  distance  her  answers  were  so  decided,  and 
her  knowledge  apparently  so  minute  and  circumstantial,  that  I  was 
very  nearly  deceived  into  believing  it  to  be  true.  But  on  every  occasion 
of  the  sort  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  truth  and  fiction  were  mixed  up 
together.  Everything  which  I  knew  myself  was  true.  But  the  par- 
ticular facts  which  were  happening  at  the  moment,  and  which  she 
described  as  if  she  saw  them,  were  purely  imaginary. 

One  remarkable  instance  in  illustration  of  this  I  will  relate.  It 
happened  during  the  summer,  or  early  spring,  of  1851.  My  married 
sister,  with  her  husband  and  children,  were  expected  at  a  vicarage 
nine  or  ten  miles  off,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father.  I  knew  this,  and 
was,  therefore,  not  surprised  when  we  began  to  talk  about  it.  Here, 
I  thought,  is  a  good  opportunity  to  test  her  clairvoyance,  so  I  said, 
"  Oh,  yes,  we  knew  they  were  to  come  to-day,  but  have  they  arrived  ? 
Look  and  tell  me  1 "  After  a  short  pause  she  began  in  rather  an 
excited  way,  "  Yes,  yes,  I  see  them  all  just  getting  out  of  the  car- 
riage."  "  Whom  do  you  see  ?  "  I  asked.    "  I  see  Mr.          and  Mrs.  

and  the  nurse,  and  so  many  children.  They  are  going  into  the  house, 
into  the  drawing-room  on  the  left  of  the  hall."  She  then  described 
the  vicarage,  the  drive  up  to  it,  and  many  other  particulars  with  what 
I  knew  to  be  perfect  accuracy,  and  her  whole  story  was  so  likely,  so 
much  what  I  expected  to  happen,  that  I  was  quite  prepared  to  have 
the  whole  confirmed  on  inquiry.  But  it  was  not  so.  In  the  first  place, 
the  train  had  been  late,  and  the  party  did  not  arrive  until  an  hour  or 
two  later ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  my  brother-in-law  was  detained 
at  his  own  vicarage,  many  miles  away,  and  never  arrived  at  all  at 
tiiat  time. 

On  another  occasion,  some  information  she  gave  me  about  Mr.  •  , 

in  India,  though  very  likely  and  plausible,  turned  out  to  be  incorrect. 

Her  thought-reading  was  always  perfect,  but  the  clairvoyance 
always  failed  when  accurately  tested ;  and  though  I  know  how  falla- 
cious an  opinion  based  on  one  experiment  must  often  be,  and  also  that 
there  is  plenty  of  good  evidence  for  the  truth  of  clairvoyance,  I  have 
sometimes  speculated  whether,  if  any  apparent  case  of  clairvoyance 
were  accurately  inquired  into,  it  would  not  often  be  found  to  have  its 
origin  in  "  thought-reading." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1851,  I  gave  up  magnetising 
"M."  as  a  regular  thing.  Her  health  was  much  improved,  and  she 
lived  for  many  years  afterwards,  only  occasionallj'  troubled  with  the 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  at  which  times  my  mother  or  one  of  my  sisters  took 
my  place,  and  generally  succeeded  in  quieting  her. 

It  was  rather  a  trouble  to  me  that  after  the  first  few  weeks  I 
scarcely  saw  "M."  in  her  natural  state.    She  was  so  sensitive  to  my 
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presence  that  before  I  entered  her  room  she  was  already  half  gone,  and 
it  was  only  at  the  end  of  each  seance  when,  with  much  difficulty,  by 
means  of  upward  passes,  fanning,  and  other  expedients,  I  had  succeeded 
in  waking  her,  that  I  could  communicate  with  her  real  self.  I  hoped 
that  my  long  absence  in  India,  eight  years,  would  have  worn  out  this 
influence ;  but  when  at  last  I  returned  home  and  went  to  see  her,  I 
found  her  already  lapsing  into  the  trande,  and  had  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  her  out  of  it  during  my  visit.  I  believe  that  a  more  experienced 
and  skilful  operator  could  have  prevented  this  in  the  beginning,  and 
throughout  the  course  it  was  always  a  subject  of  regret  to  me. 

M.  A.  P. 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES  FOR 
"PHANTASMS  OF  THE  LIVING." 
V. 

Those  who  have  given  any  serious  attention  to  psychical  research 
will  certainly  not  need  to  be  told  that  its  various  branches  of  inquiry 
are  by  no  means  isolated,  but  touch  each  other  and  mingle  with  each 
other  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  phenomena  inosculate,  and  the  causes 
are  interfused.  And  consequently  the  lines  of  division  between  one  of 
our  books  and  another  are  necessarily  somewhat  arbitrar}^  Were  we 
possessed  of  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  we  could  not  survey  it 
in  separate  provinces  without  signalising  between  each  province  large 
belts  of  debateable  ground. 

And  since,  in  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  matter  is  as  yet  of  a 
quite  rudimentary  and  superficial  kind,  it  behoves  us,  therefore,  to 
remember  that,  at  the  very  most,  all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
construct  a  Linntean  rather  than  a  natural  system.  We  cannot  expect 
to  trace  the  true  filiation  of  our  complex  phenomena  from  their  super- 
sensory  origins,  but  at  most  to  get  hold  (as  Linnreus  did)  of  certain 
deeply-seated  and  constant  characters  which  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
found  idtimately  more  or  less  closely  coincident  with  the  groups  in 
which  a  complete  knowledge  ma}'  ultimately  dispose  the  multiform 
narratives  with  which  we  deal. 

The  cases  of  scenes  flashed  on  the  mind,  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing  in  these  papers,  afford  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  this  inter- 
mixture of  psychical  agencies.  The  idea  of  dairroiju'Hre  as  possibly 
operative  in  the  presentation  of  some  of  these  phantasmal  scenes,  has 
probably  presented  itself  to  most  of  our  readers. 

Clairvoyance,  however,  as  commonly  understood,  can  scarcely  be 
claimed  as  a  form  of  telepathy.    It  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  rather  an 
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extension  of  the  powers  of  some  one  individual  mind  than  the  result 
of  any  communication  from  another  mind ;  rather  a  sublimated  hi/perces- 
thesia  than  a  part  of  what  we  have  been  postulating  as  tcUesthesia, 
induced  by  impact  from  without.  Yet  the  history  of  clairvoyance,  if 
rightly  considered,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  telepathic  agencies.  Clairvoyance  was  for  a 
long  time  known  as  a  phenomenon  of  spontaneous,  morbid  origin. 
It  was  connected  mainly  with  somnarnlulism,  or  with  difierent  forms  of 
sleep-waking  and  double  consciousness,  and  it  might  certainly  have 
been  taken  as  the  very  type  of  a  physiological  state  incommunicable 
by  infection  or  contact. 

Incommunicable  by  infection  of  the  ordinary'  physical  kind  it 
assuredly  is.  There  are  no  hadUi  luciferi,  no  germs  of  lucidit}',  which 
convey  the  capacity  of  distant  vision  from  man  to  man.  But  inexcit- 
able  by  contarf,  surprising  to  say,  it  is  vot.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
startling  discoveries  of  the  early  days  of  mesmerism  that  the  -passes 
which  were  thought  of  as  conveying  "vital  fluid,"  and  as  effective  in 
stilling  pain,  or  producing  salutary  crises  in  disease,  did  also  sometimes 
produce  a  state  of  "cerebral  lucidity,"  in  which  the  ordinary  range  of 
the  senses  seemed  to  be  altogether  transcended.  This  was  a  discover}' 
made  not  only  without  the  discoverers'  intention,  but  almost  against 
their  will ;  for  they  foresaw  (what  was,  in  fact,  the  case)  that  the 
additional  incredulity  provoked  by  these  new  pretensions  would  pre- 
judice the  cause  of  curative  mesmerism  in  which  they  were  mainly 
interested.  Their  great  difficulty  was  that  this  new  power  could  hardly 
be  represented  as  an  cxfensiun  of  the  power  already  claimed  for  mes- 
meric passes,  i.e.  of  communicating  to  one  organism  either  the  general 
vital  condition  or  the  actual  sensatio7is  of  another.  If  I  mesmerise  a 
patient  and  cure  his  headache,  it  may  be  said  that  I  have  but  trans- 
ferred to  his  nerves  something  that  was  already  in  my  own.  And  if  he 
develops  community  of  thought  or  sensation,  if  he  knows  what  I  have 
in  my  pocket,  or  tastes  what  I  place  on  my  tongue,  this  may  still  be 
called  a  mere  extension  of  the  sympathy  established  between  the  two 
nervous  systems.  But  if  I  mesmerise  my  patient  and  he  proceeds  to 
tell  me  what  is  going  on  in  the  next  house,  or  in  a  house  fifty  miles 
off, — things  which  neither  he  nor  I  can  know  by  ordinary  means, — we 
seem  to  have  made  a  leap  into  magical  wonders  cjuite  unconnected  with 
our  previous  theory  of  nervous  communication. 

Now  just  the  same  difficulty  which  met  the  mesmerist  meets  the 
psychologist  who  is  attempting  to  explain  by  telepathy  the  phantasmal 
perception  of  distant  scenes.  It  gradually  becomes  hard  to  maintain 
that  the  distant  scene  is  a  mere  picture  transferred  from  some  other 
mind.    In  certain  cases  the  analogy  with  mesmeric  clairvoyance  becomes 
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so  close  that  it  seems  plain  that  whatever  explanation  is  invoked  for 
the  one  must  be  invoked  also  for  the  other. 

Well  then,  with  our  minds  open  to  the  possible  need  for  fresh 
hypotheses,  we  return  to  the  point  of  bifurcation  already  noted  in  our 
discussion  of  scenes  flashed  on  the  mind.  We  have  traced  those 
scenes  in  one  direction  already ; — as  they  became  more  panoramic, 
more  pictorial,  more  limited  in  extent,  and  in  this  way  more  analogous 
to  ordinary  three-dimensional  percepts.  We  have  now  to  trace  them 
along  another  line,  and  to  watch  them  becoming  more  real,  more  pro- 
longed, more  complex,  till  they  suggest,  not  the  mere  presence  of  some 
new  object  in  the  percipient's  field  of  view,  but  rather  the  transference 
of  the  percipient's  own  point  of  observation  to  some  distant  field. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  shall  find  various  steps  of  transition.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  novelty  which  is  here  introduced  consists  of  some 
apparent  psychical  action  on  the  'percipient'' »  own  part,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  seek  for  abnormalities  in  his  condition,  and  consider 
whether  there  is  any  profound  agitation,  or  any  abnormall}'  deep 
absorption,  which  may  seem  to  have  set  free  his  own  psychical  energies 
to  travel  along  some  unknown  way. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Goodall  Jones'  case,  as  given  in  Proceedings 
II.,  will  at  once  occur  to  us  ;  when  the  sick  woman's  delirium  seemed 
to  have  Cjuickened  her  telepathic  perception  of  her  distant  husband's 
danger.  And  we  will  cite  a  parallel  case,  where  the  percipient's 
nervous  disturbance  is  more  chronic  and  deep-seated. 

From  the  Eev.  Hem y  W.  Haicleu,  Heiiisby  Vicarage,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Mil)/  ]Ot/i,  1884. 

About  two  years  ago  an  elderly  wouiau  in  this  parish,  named  Elizabeth 
Cubitt,  was  drawing  near  her  end  with  faculties  and  memory  impaired  by  a 
long  ilhiess,  one  feature  of  which  was  the  nervous  aihiient  called  St.  Vitus' 
dance. 

A  grandson,  aged  18,  was  at  sea  in  a  iisliing  boat.  One  morning  she 
declaied  that  she  knew  he  was  drowned  for  she  had  seen  him  in  the  water, 
and  she  strongly  persisted  in  the  statement.  About  tliree  days  afterwards 
the  lad  came  home  and  related  in  explanation  of  the  wet  clothes  he  brouglit 
back  how,  in  a  storm,  he  had  been  washed  overboard  by  a  wave  and  waslied 
back  by  the  next  wave  into  the  boat.  The  date  of  the  event  coincided  with 
that  of  tlie  grandmother's  dream  or  vision. 

Henry  W.  Harden. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mi'.  Harden  says  :  — 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  which  I  narrated  about  Mrs.  C'ubitt,  I  was 
visiting  her  pastorall}',  and  at  one  of  my  visits  heard  the  facts  from  lier  grand- 
daughter (now  Laura  C'hane}'),  an  intelligent  and  respectable  young  woman, 
who  was  nursing  her  grantiniotlier,  and  to  whom  the  remark  was  made. 

Before  writing  to  }  ou  I  verified  my  memory  by  asking  Laura  C'haney  to 
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tell  me  the  story  again  as  she  remembered  it.  Her  impression  was  that  it 
was  a  di'eam,  but  from  Mrs.  C'ubitt's  state  at  the  time  I  hardly  think  it 
could  be  said  with  certainty  whether  she  was  awake  or  asleep.  My  im- 
pression was  that  it  was  something  different  from  a  dream — from  tlie  way 
in  which  (as  it  was  told  to  me)  she  had  said,  "  I  saw  him  in  the  water,"  in- 
stead of  saying  "I  dreamt  that  I  saw  him." 

I  don't  think  she  was  particularly  subject  to  alarms.  Laura  C'haney  says 
that  when  Edward  Barnes,  a  i-elative,  died,  Mrs.  Cubitt  knew  of  it  before 
the  news  came,  and  insisted  that  something  had  ha])pened,  but  she  could 
give  no  further  details  nor  could  she  specify  othei-  instances. 

This  case  is  not  one  of  which  the  details  can  be  pressed.  But  it 
may  serve  to  mark  a  step  in  the  argument;  and  it  may  be  reinforced 
by  the  celebrated  historical  case  which  we  next  cite  ;  the  vision  of  the 
pnor  fishwife  M'ith  St.  Vitus'  dance  thus  forming  our  closest  parallel  to 
the  royal  historian's  "  avertissement  que  Dieu  donne  au.x  personnes 
illustres." 

From  the  Jle'iuoires  de  Marguerite  de  Vcdois,  Reine  de  jS'arurre. 
La  reine,  ma  mure,  etoit  a  Metz,  dangereusement  inalade  de  la  fievre. 
EUe  revolt,  et  etant  assistee  autour  de  son  lit  du  Rui  Charles,  nion  frere,  et  de 
ma  srt?ur  et  mon  frere  de  Lorraine,  et  pliisieurs  Messieurs  du  C'onseil,  et  de 
force  dames  et  princesses,  qui,  la  tenant  hors  d'esperance,  ne  I'abbandonoient 
point,  s'ecria,  continuant  ses  re\'eries,  comme  si  elle  eut  vu  donner  la  bataille 
de  Jarnac  ;  "  Yoyez  comnie  il  fuyeut  ;  mon  tils  a  la  victoire  :  he  Mon  Dieu  I 
relevez  mon  tils,  il  est  par  terre  :  Yoyez  vous  dans  cette  haye  le  Prince  de 
Condc  mort  '.  "  Tons  ceux  qui  etoit  la  croyoient  qu'elle  revoit.  Mais  la  nuit 
apres,  M.  de  Lopez  lui  en  ayant  aporte  la  nouvelle,  "Je  le  savois  bien,"  dit- 
elle,  "ne  I'avois  je  pas  vu  avant-hier?"  Loi-s  on  reconnnt  que  ce  n'etoit 
point  reverie  de  fievre,  niais  un  avertissement  que  Dien  donne  aux 
personnes  illustx-es. 

These  instances  have  not  yet  taken  us  quite  beyond  the  analogy  of 
our  non-mesmeric  cases  of  experimental  Thought-transference.  In  some 
of  these  the  perception  was  accompanied  (and  seemingly  facilitated)  b}- 
a  kind  of  nervous  agitation,  slight,  indeed,  but  bearing  some  analogy  to 
the  spasmodic  movements  of  chorea  or  the  inconsequent  impulses  of 
delirium. 

Again,  this  tendencj'  to  excitement  is  not  the  onlj"  way  in  which  the 
jiercipient  of  these  phanta.smal  scenes  has  tended  to  become  slightly 
abnormal.  Attentive  scrutiny  of  the  cases  already  given  will  show 
that  there  has  been  a  proneness  to  sudden  and  brief  acce.sses  of  drowsi- 
ness, just  at  the  moment  when  the  scene  was  about  to  appear.  Nom" 
our  usual  way  of  explaining  this  fact  would  be  to  say  that  the  impres- 
sion tvaited  till  a  casually  recurring  di-owsiness  dulled  the  competing 
trains  of  thought,  and  gave  opportunity  for  the  telepathic  impact  to  rise 
into  consciousness. 
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But  it  can  never  be  amiss,  in  these  obscure  matters,  to  scrutinise 
our  theory  afresh,  and  to  consider  whether  these  interchanging  causes 
and  effects  can  be  looked  at  in  a  new  aspect.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the 
telepathic  impact  can  ever  be  the  cause  of  the  drowsiness  ?  That  it  in 
some  way  hypnotises  the  percipient,  and  thus  succeeds  in  forcing  itself 
into  his  consciousness  1  To  give  weight  to  this  view,  we  should  need 
instances  of  very  exact  coincidence  between  the  actual  enaction  of  the 
primary  scene,  and  the  sudden  drowsiness  in  which  its  secondary  image 
is  displayed.  Or  we  should  need  to  observe  accesses  of  drowsiness  as 
marked  and  abnormal,  as  in  the  following  case  : — 

"  Der  jetzige  Sjiiritismus.''    Prof.  Dr.  Maximilian  Perty,  Leipzig,  1877. 

p.  291. 

Dr.  Nottei'  (a  friend  of  Dr.  Perty's)  describes  a  clairvoyant  cousin  of  his 
as  one  of  the  most  sober-minded,  prosaic,  thoroughly  luiimaginative  men  he 
knew,  for  which  reason  lie  did  not  care  to  say  much  about  his  clairvoyant 
experiences.  When  in  1869  his  eldest  son  was  accompanying  the  expedition 
in  Mexico  as  army  surgeon,  the  father  was,  on  one  occasion  in  the  forenoon, 
suddenly  overcome  with  an  irresistible  inclination  to  sleep.  He  was  a  man 
extremely  exact  in  his  work,  was  never  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the  forenoon, 
and  was  then  engaged  on  official  accounts.  During  this  sleep,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  testimony  of  attendants  who  were  present,  could  not  have  lasted 
more  than  a  minute  and  a-half,  the  father  saw  the  son,  pale,  and  leaning 
against  the  side  of  a  narrow  pass  ;  his  hoi'se,  which  was  a  grey  one,  was  close 
by,  and  also  several  military  officers.  He  was  greatly  terrified  at  what  he 
had  seen,  but  in  order  not  to  alarm  his  fanuly,  said  nothing  to  anyone,  but 
satisfied  lumself  witli  noting  the  day  and  liour.  After  three  or  four  weeks 
a  lettei'  came  from  the  ;^on  in  which  he  described  how  at  that  very  time  he 
had  Ijeen  thrown  fi'om  his  horse,  and  as  he  was  again  attempting  to  mount 
he  received  a  kick  which  broke  one  of  the  bones  in  his  foot.  Tlie  pain  had 
made  him  almost  faint  away,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  side 
of  the  roadway,  but  he  soon  recovered  from  the  accident  without  any  per- 
manent ill  effects.  A  later  letter  confirmed  all  particulars  and  mentioned 
tliat  the  doctor  was  actually  l  idiiig  a  grey  horse. 

Our  data  here  are  still  insufScient.  But  we  have  at  least  found  a 
definite  inquiry  to  pursue,  viz.  :  Are  momentary  fits  of  drowsiness,  in 
which  distant  events  are  observed,  ever  provably  coincident  to  the  very 
minute  with  those  events  1  If  they  are  so,  there  will  be  ground  to 
suspect  that  the  drowsinsss  is  of  a  quasi-mesmeric  character,  in  some 
way  induced  by  the  distant  agent's  excitement,  and  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  the  telepathic  perception. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  in  this  connection  to  ascertain  whether 
spontaneous  somnambulists  are  ever  conscious  of  distant  crises.  Cases 
of  this  sort  would  be  very  welcome  :  at  present  we  can  only  give  two  ; 
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nor  is  it  quite  clear  what  the  percipient's  condition  precisely  was  in 
either  of  them. 

3,  Mclean  Place,  Dumbarton,  .Jiinvary  8t/i,  1883. 

Professor  Barrett. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  my  brother  joined  the  Loch  Kannoch,  aud  sailed 
from  the  tail  of  the  bank  for  Melbourne.  A  few  weeks  after  he  left,  my 
motlier  saw  him  clairvoyantly,  or  in  a  vision,  swimming,  astern  of  the  ship 
and  apparently  naked.  To  increase  her  anxiety  it  looked  as  if  the  ship  was 
leaving  him.  She  saw  him  exerting  every  nerve  to  make  up  on  her  ;  at 
length  he  was  successful  and  got  safelv  on  board. 

On  the  ship's  arrival  in  Melbourue,  it  so  happened  that  my  brother  and 
I  met  in  Melbourne  on  this  occasion,  and  I  remember  he  mentioned  this 
incident  at  the  time,  and  neither  of  us  then  knew  chat  mother  knew  anything 
about  it.  My  brother  wrote  home  as  usual,  but  did  not  in  his  letter  mention 
about  being  overboard  on  the  passage  out.  Mother  did  not,  however,  forget 
about  it  ;  for,  on  his  return,  she  told  him  what  she  had  seen  (in  vision)  and 
asked  him  if  anything  of  that  nature  had  happened  to  him  going  out.  "  Yes, 
mother,"  he  said,  "  one  good  day,  when  the  ship  was  in  the  trojiics,  I  went 
overboard  to  bathe.  While  swimming  near  the  ship,  a  breeze  of  wind  sprang 
up,  and  I  dropped  astern  ;  for  some  minutes  I  felt  very  anxious.  However, 
I  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  upon  the  ship  ;  got  on  board,"  and  he  addech 
"  I  don't  think  I  will  ever  do  the  same  thing  again."' 

J.  C'OWIE. 


From  Colquhoun's  "  Animal  Magnetism,"  Vol.  II.  p.  92. 
Dr.  Arndt,  an  eminent  German  physician,  relates  that,  being  one  day 
seated  near  the  bed  of  one  of  his  somnambulists,  on  a  sudden  she  became 
agitated,  uttered  sighs,  as  if  tormented  by  some  visioli,  exclaimed,  "  0 
heavens,  my  fatlier  I  he  is  dying  !"  A  few  moments  afterwards  she  awoke, 
seemed  quite  cheerful,  aud  recollected  nothing  of  the  anxiety  she  had  so 
recently  manifested.  She  again  relapsed  twice  into  the  same  state  of  magnetic 
sleep,  and  each  time  slie  was  tormented  by  the  same  vision.  Being  asked 
what  had  happened  to  her  father,  she  answered,  "  He  is  bathed  in  blood  ;  he 
is  dying."  Soon  afterwards  she  awoke,  became  conqiosed,  and  the  scene 
finished.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  Dr.  Arndt  found  this  lady  pensive  and 
sorrowful.  She  had  just  received  from  her  father,  who  was  at  a  distance  of 
some  hundred  miles,  an  account  of  a  serious  accident  which  had  befallen  him. 
In  ascending  the  stair  of  his  cellar,  the  door  had  fallen  upon  his  breast — a 
considerable  haemorrhage  ensued,  and  the  physician  despaired  of  his  life. 
Dr.  Arndt,  who  had  marked  the  precise  time  of  the  preceding  scene  of  the 
somnambulism  of  this  lady,  found  that  it  was  exactly  on  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  when  the  accident  happened  to  her  father.  "  This,"  observes  the  doctor, 
"  could  not  have  been  the  mere  effect  of  chance  ;  and  assuredly,  there  was 
no  conceit  nor  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  observer." 

Incidents  of  the  same  kind  are  reported  from  Madame  HaufFe,  "  the 
Seeress  of  Prevorst.'"    But  here,  again,  we  must  check  ourselves  ;  for 
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in  Madame  Hanffe's  case  the  discernment  of  distant  events  was,  so  to 
^peak,  not  idiopathic  but  si/inptomatic ;  it  did  not  form  a  culminant  or 
exceptional  moment  in  her  life-history,  but  was  rather  an  accident 
supervening  on  an  habitual  condition  of  trance  or  ecstasy.  Discussion 
of  these  alleged  states  must  be  reserved  for  another  work  ;  and  we  must 
raerel}'  note  here  that  our  consideration  of  the  percipient's  own  state  as 
influencing  his  perception  of  distant  scenes  shows  signs  of  leading  us 
rapidly  into  a  region  which  we  have  not  j'et  explored.  We  revert  to 
cases  where  the  sense  of  a  transfer  of  consciousness  becomes  marked, 
though  without  anything  clearly  resembling  a  mesmeiic  trance. 

From  Mis.s  M.  E.  Pritchanl,  Tan-y-coed,  Bangor. 

■lanuarii  ZQth,  1884. 
Two  years  ago  I  awoke,  one  night,  with  a  cunons  sensation  of  being  in  a 
sick  room,  and  of  the  presence  of  jDeople  who  were  anxiously  watcliing  by  the 
bedside  of  some  person,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  It  was  not  till  some  time 
after  that  we  heard  that  one  of  my  sisters,  then  living  in  Florida,  had  been 
very  ill  of  a  fever,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  incident  in  a  most  critical  state. 

Maggik  E.  Pritchard. 

In  reply  to  inquiries.  Miss  Pritchard  adds  : — 

I  have  never  had  any  other  exjoerience  of  an  impression  of  sickness  or 
death. 

The  impression  of  .•-ickness  was  not  the  continuation  of  a  dream  and 
hardly  a  distinct  waking  impression.  I  woke  from  a  heavy  sleep  with  a 
great  sense  of  oppression,  which  gradually  seemed  to  assume  a  distinct  im- 
pression. It  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  that  is,  the  actual  impression,  \mt 
I  had  a  great  feeling  of  uneasiness  for  several  days.  I  have  never  had  any 
hallucinations  or  di'eams  of  death. 

The  following  corroboration  is  from  Miss  Pritchard's  sister  : — 

I  recollect  my  sister  telling  me  of  her  feeling  of  being  in  a  sick  room  with 
people  watching  round  a  bedside.  She  did  not  mention  it  to  me  till  the 
morning  (it  occurred  during  the  night).  It  did  not  make  nmeh  impression 
on  me  at  the  time — not  till  afterwards,  wlien  we  heard  of  our  sister's  dan- 
gerous illness. — E.  B.  PRrroHARU. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  whose  theoretical  interest  goes  far  beyond 
their  evidential  value.  The  evidence,  indeed,  is  as  strong  as  can  fairly 
be  expected  where  no  crisis  of  a  moment  or  of  an  hour  is  involved,  the 
impression  coinciding  with  a  prolonged  state  of  distress.  But  the 
great  interest  of  the  narrative  lies  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on  what 
we  may  call  the  genesis  of  telepathic  clairvoyance.  For  the  illness  of 
the  sister  in  Florida  affects  the  sister  in  England  in  a  waj^  which  seems 
almost  midway  between  the  two  assumed  modes  of  communication. 
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Let  us  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  (bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  only 
conjecture)  how  this  phenomenon  may  have  occurred. 

The  English  sister,  we  will  say,  in  her  "heavy  sleep,"  was  in  a  con- 
dition specially  open  to  telepathic  impact.  Such  impact  came  to  her 
from  the  invalid  in  America,  and  elicited  in  her  the  power  of  telepathic 
clairvoyance.  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  facult}'  seems  most  readily 
to  be  excited  when  the  percipient  is  asleep.  The  number  of 
clairvoyant  dreams  is  large.  This  lady,  then,  might  have  been  expected 
to  experience  merely  a  clairvoyant  dream,  remembered  or  forgotten  on 
waking,  as  the  case  might  be.  On  tliis  occasion,  however,  things  seem 
to  have  occurred  somewhat  differently.  The  shock  of  waking  dispelled 
the  dream  ;  but  the  clairvoj-ant  connection  was  still  maintained  in- 
distinctly, not  as  vision,  ljut  as  the  mere  sensation  of  presence  in  the 
midst  of  an  imperfectly  apprehended  scene.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  faint  "clairvoyance";  since  we  know  too  little  of  the  nature  of 
"clairvoyant"  perception  to  assume  that  a  sense  of  siffJit  is  a  necessary 
element  in  it.  It  seems  better  defined  as  "apparent  transference  of 
the  centre  of  consciousness,  with  perceptions  whose  extent  and  nature 
seem  to  depend  on  the  intensity  of  direction  of  the  percipient's  attention, 
rather  than  on  the  range  of  any  special  organs  of  sense."  In  the  case 
which  we  are  considering,  the  perception  scattered  by  the  shock  of 
waking  seems  gradually  to  have  collected  itself  again,  in  the  percipient's 
tt  anquillity,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  dream  sometimes  forms  itself 
anew  in  a  second  slumber. 

Our  next  case  throws  an  interestini^  IvA^t  on  the  nature  of  tele- 
pathic  clairvoyance. 

My  uncle,  the  late  A  S  ,  Esq.,  of  Thonibury,  near  Bristol,  was 

living  at  his  villa  in  that  little  town  in  the  year  18-t2,  and  on  the  evening  of  a 
certain  day  in  November  had  retired  to  bed  in  his  usual  health,  at  his 
customary  hour.  Contrary  to  liis  habit,  however,  he  could  not  sleep,  but 
lay  awake  counting  the  hours  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  sud- 
denly he  found  liimself  in  a  country  whose  features  were  quite  strange  to 
him.    He  became  aware  that  he  was  in  the  Neilgherrie  hill  country  of  India, 

where  his  brother  S  was  on  invalid  furlough.    It  appeared  to  liira  that 

he  remained  three  mouths  there  with  S  ,  that  he  attended  him  during 

lus  illness,  and  that  finally  S  died,  when  the  vision  faded,  and  he  found 

himself  again  in  his  bed.  He  was  now  satisfied  that  his  vision  had  revealed 
a  certainty  to  him,  turned  round  and  fell  asleep,  and  in  the  morning  he  told 
my  aunt  all  about  it.  He  has  mentioned  this  matter  to  me  several  times, 
and  always  expressed  his  belief  that  he  was  broad  awake  while  he  saw  the 
vision,  which  he  thought  must  have  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  "  thought," 
and  was  quite  sure  it  was  no  dream. 
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In  the  next  spring  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  at  Cheltenham,  whither  they 

had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  S  's  health  ;  in  due  course  my  uncle 

received  from  his  brother's  agents  at  Madras  a  letter  containing  information 

of  S  's  death  at  such  and  such  a  place  in  the  Neilgherrie  Hills,  at  the 

jjrecise  day  and  hour  that  my  uncle  saw  the  vision  in  his  bed  at  Thornburv. 
"  It  was  no  news  to  me,"  said  my  uncle  to  me  when  telling  me  of  the 

circumstance  ;  "I  knew  poor  S  was  gone  several  months  before." 

(Signed)  A.  S. 

Here  we  find  the  percipient  insisting  that  he  was  "broad  awake"; 
although  the  vision  .seen  is,  as.  one  may  say,  a  dream  on  the  very  face 
of  it.  Where  else  but  in  a  dream  (we  may  ask),  are  the  events  of 
months  ap]3arent]y  lived  through  in  a  few  moments  1  Is  such  a  con- 
centrated retrospection  possible  except  in  sleep  ?  To  tliis  cjuestion  an 
answer  suggests  itself  which  seems  at  once  to  put  us  in  the  right  track. 
Concentrated  reti'ospection  of  this  kind  is  experienced,  as  is  abundantly 
testified,  in  the  act  of  droinring.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  nearest  approach 
to  actual  death  of  which  we  have  numerous  and  concordant  accounts, 
we  find  that  a  rapid  revivification  of  memory  is  a  habitual  feature.  It 
seems  conceivable,  then,  that  a  telepathic  impres.sion  coming  from  a 
dj'ing  person  might  convey  a  kind  of  bird's-eye  review  of  a  long  tract  of 
previous  existence.  And,  in  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  are 
merely  extending  a  hypothesis  already  made,  namely,  that  the  picture 
of  a  scene,  as  transferred  from  an  agent's  mind,  may  carry  with  it  some- 
thing of  his  refiections  upon  the  scene,  or  of  his  foresight  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen  next. 

We  shall  give  one  more  death-bed  scene,  a  case  which  comes  to  us 
on  very  good  authorit}',  and  which  suggests  several  reflections. 

I  had  known  Mr.  H  as  a  medical  man,  under  whose  treatment  I  had 

been  for  some  years,  and  at  whose  hands  I  had  experienced  great  kindness. 
He  had  ceased  to  attend  me  for  considerably  more  than  a  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  I  was  awaie  that  he  had  given  up  practice,  but  beyond  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  his  pi'oceedings,  or  of  the  state  of  his  health.  At  the  time 
I  last  saw  him,  he  appeared  particularly  well,  and  even  made  some  Remark 
himself  as  to  the  amount  of  vigour  and  work  left  in  him. 

On  Thui'sday,  the  16th  day  of  December,  1875,  I  had  been  for  some 
little  time  on  a  visit  at  niy  brother-in-law's  and  sister's  house  near  London. 
I  was  in  good  health,  but  from  the  morning  and  throughout  the  day  I  felt 
unaccountably  depiessed  and  out  of  spirits,  wliich  I  attributed  to  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  weather.  A  short  time  after  lunch,  about  two  o'clock,  I  thought 
I  would  go  up  to  the  nursery  to  amuse  myself  with  the  children  and  try  to 
recover  my  spirits.  The  attempt  failed,  and  I  returned  to  the  dining-i'oom 
where  I  sat  by  myself,  my  sister  being  engaged  elsewhere.  The  thought  of 
Mr.  came  into  my  mind,  and  suddenly,  with  my  eyes  open,  as  I  believe. 
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for  I  was  feeling  .sleepy,  I  seemeil  to  be  in  a  room  in  Avliii;li  a  man  was 

lying  dead  in  a  small  bed.    I  recognised  the  face  at  once  as  that  of  Mr.  

and  felt,  no  doubt,  tliat  he  was  dead  and  not  asleep  only.  The  room  appeared 
to  be  bare  and  without  carpet  or  furniture.  I  cannot  say  how  long  the 
appearance  lasted.  I  did  not  mention  the  appearance  to  niy  sister'  or  brother- 
in-law  at  the  time.  I  tried  to  argue  with  myself  that  there  could  be 
nothing  in  what  I  liave  seen,  chiefly  on  the  gi'ouud  that  from  what  I  knew 

of  Mr.  's  circumstances,  it  was  most  improljable  that,  if  dead,  he  would 

be  in  a  room  in  so  bare  and  unfui'nished  a  state.  Two  days  afterwards,  on 
December  18th,  I  left  my  sistei's  house  for  home.  About  a  week  after  my 
arrival,  another  of  my  sisters  read  out  of  the  daily  pajjers  the  announcement 

of  Mr.  's  death,  which  had  taken  place  abroad,  and  on  Decembei'  16th, 

the  day  on  which  I  had  seen  the  appearance. 

I  have  since  been  informed  that  Mr.    had  died  in  a  small  village 

hospital  in  a  warm  foreign  climate,  having  been  suddenly  attacked  with 
illness  whilst  on  his  travels. 

Now  we  find,  on  inquiry,  that  Mr.  had  died  some  hours  before 

this  clairvoyant  vision  occurred.  And  the  vision  avowedly  reveals  not 
a  dying  man  but  a  dead  man.  It  might  therefore  be  urged  that  this 
narrative  was  out  of  place  amongst  cases  of  telepathic  impressions 
originated  by  living  minds.  But  on  a  closer  survey  we  observe  that 
the  marked  depression  began  in  the  morninr/,  and  that  the  vision  was 
not  a  sudden  incident,  but  rather  the  culmination  of  a  prolonged 
emotional  disturbance. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  dying  man's  thought  reached  this 
lady's  mind,  and  affected  it  (as  in  so  many  other  cases)  with  a  mere 
vague  depression.  This  depression,  however,  was  strong  and  persistent ; 
it  accumulated  as  the  effects  of  a  synchronous  vibration  accumulate,  and- 
at  last,  when  the  percipient  was  in  a  passive  condition,  (having  been 
driven  to  renounce  other  occupations  by  this  haunting  sense  of  dis- 
tress), she  was  made,  for  a  moment,  clairvoyante,  and  her  centre  of 
consciousness  was  transferred  to  the  scene  whence  the  operating 
influence  had  arisen.  By  that  time,  no  doubt,  the  scene  was  one  of 
apparent  death ;  but  we  may  still  refer  the  original  impulse  to  the 
dying  man.  And  we  may  just  observe  that  the  phenomena  of  mes- 
merism offer  some  interesting  analogies  in  the  incubation  of  transmitted 
impulses  in  the  subject's  brain. 

It  is,  in  fact,  obvious  that  in  dealing  with  telepathic  clairvoyance  we 
are,  so  to  speak,  standing  at  a  centre  towards  which  many  lines  of 
recorded  phenomena  converge.  We  must  not  encumber  the  main  course 
of  our  argument  by  noticing  these  at  length.  But  we  may  just  point 
out  that  among  the  cases  of  so-called  "second-sight"  in  the  Highlands, 
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&c.,  are  many  which  would  fall  into  our  scheme  just  at  this  point.  In 
"second  sight,"  two  distinct  elements  seem  to  be  involved:  (1)  Sym- 
bolical prevision,  as  the  sight  of  coffins  or  lights  before  death  ;  (2) 
Clairvoyance,  sometimes  voluntarily  exercised,  sometimes  involuntarily, 
and  in  the  latter  case  corresponding  generally  to  some  danger  or  distress 
of  a  distant  person.  The  quaint  case  which  we  cite  from  "  Theophilus 
Insulanus,"  a  contemporary  collection  of  such  narratives  made  by  Mr. 
Donald  Macleod  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  is  obviously 
parallel  to  many  of  the  experiences  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt. 

Mary  Caiupbell,  a  woman  of  auknowledged  probity  and  candour,  relates 
that  when  she  was  a  yonng  girl,  living  in  her  father's  house  upon  the  island 
of  Scalpa,  there  was  a  notable  old  seei-,  one  Evander  Mac  Mliaoldonicli,  a 
domestic  in  the  family,  wlio  by  the  second  sight,  foretold  several  events 
which  punctually  came  to  pass  ;  and  in  particular,  that  Kenneth  Campbell, 
her  brother,  being  on  a  jaunt  in  the  Lewes,  and  as  he  was  returning  home, 
accompanied  by  his  servant  whom  lie  had  sent  upon  an  errand  to  a  village  at 
some  distance,  as  the  said  Kenneth-  was  solitarily  on  his  way,  he  found  him- 
self seized  with  a  faintisliness,  which  so  gained  upon  him  that  he  was  obliged 
to  crawl  on  all  fours,  through  mires  and  puddles,  to  a  desolate  cottage,  where 
he  remained  that  night,  and  after  a  sound  sleep,  recovered  of  his  ailment. 
The  old  seer  that  night  seemed  fiettish,  and  being  asked  the  reason  of  his 
being  so  much  out  of  humour,  told  that  the  said  Kenneth  Campbell  was  not 
at  his  ease,  and  that  he  observed  him,  by  the  second  sight,  in  a  very  different 
contlition,  his  clothes  being  fuddled,  and  all  bespattered  with  tilth  and  mud  ; 
which,  upon  his  return  to  the  family  next  day,  he  himself  declared  to  have 
been  literally  true,  according  to  the  above  prediction. 

Here  we  may  leave  for  the  present  the  subject  of  telephatic  clair- 
voyance. The  next  paper  will  be  concerned  with  cases  where  the 
ciuasi-percept  is  still  confined  to  one  individual,  although  there  seems  no 
obvious  reason  why  other  persons  present  might  not  have  shai-ed  in  the 
seeing  or  hearing,  had  there  been  anything  objective  to  see  or  hear. 

F.  W.  H.  M. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

Our  Mends  will  notice  with  interest  the  numerous  additions  to  the 
membership  of  the  Society  which  wc  have  the  pleasure  to  record  this 
month.  Since  our  last  issue  17  Members  and  35  Associates  (including 
three  Honorary  Associates)  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  S.P.R.  More- 
over, the  lively  interest  in  the  Society  which  the  editor  found  existing 
in  scientific  and  intellectual  circles  in  the  United  States  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  American  Committees  of  high  standing  at  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Montreal.  These  Committees,  it  is  hoped,  will  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  S.P.R.  in  America,  and  at  the  same  time  the  dis- 
tinguished names  they  include  will  strengthen  the  Society  at  home. 
But  the  precise  mode  of  co-operation  with  our  transatlantic  friends  has 
yet  to  be  settled,  and  is  at  present  under  consideration. 


MEETINGS    OF  COUNCIL. 
A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  President  in  the 
chair,  when  Messrs.  Alexander  Calder,  Edmund  Gurney,  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Edward  R.  Pease,  Frank  Podmore  and  J.  Herbert  Stack  were 
present. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  Iteen  read,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Nisbet,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyiie,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Associate, 
under  the  second  clause  of  Rule  8,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
Society.  Thirty -nine  new  Members  and  Associates  were  elected, 
whose  names  and  addresses  are  given  on  another  page. 

The  Council  recorded  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  H 
Browne,  a  much  esteemed  member  of  their  body,  and  requested  the 
Hon.  Secretary  to  convey  their  deep  sympathy  to  his  widow.* 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  T.  O.  Hastings  Lees,  tendering  his 
resignation  as  an  Associate. 


*  An  obituary  notice  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal, -^'Ed, 
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Tlie  following  donations  to  the  E,es(3arch  Fund  were  announced, 
and  votes  of  thanks  for  tliem  were  passed  by  the  Council  : — The 
President,  £50,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  £10,  Mr.  H.  A.  Kay,  £b,  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  £5. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  series  of  Meetings  should  be  held  during  the 
forthcoming  season,  and  that  each  Meeting  should  be  partly  of  a 
formal  and  partly  of  a  conversational  character.  It  was  also  agreed  to 
liold  two  Meetings  before  the  close  of  the  year,  tlie  first  to  take  place 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month. 


An  intermediate  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  the  16th,  the  Rev, 
W.  Stainton  Moses  in  the  chair,  Avhen  Messrs.  Edmund  Gurney,  F.  W. 
H.  Myers,  Edward  R.  Pease,  Frank  Podmore  and  J.  Herbert  Stack 
Avere  present. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read. 

It  Avas  unanimously  resolved  that  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambi'idge,  be  co-opbed  as  a  Member  of  the  Council 
under  Rule  17. 

Ten  ncAv  Members  and  Associates,  and  two  Honorary  Associates, 
Avhose  names  and  addresses  are  given  elscAvhere,  Avere  also  elected. 

Two  specimens  of  Psychographic  Slate  Writing  Avere  received  from 
Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  as  a  present  to  the  Society,  and  the  Council 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor. 

It  Avas  resolved  that  the  next  General  Meeting  be  held  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  on 
Friday,  the  31st  inst.,  the  chair  to  be  taken  at  8.30  p.m.  The 
proceedings  Avill  include  an  account  by  Professor  Barrett  of  the 
prospects  of  Psychical  Research  in  America,  and  a  Telepathic  Explana- 
tion of  some  so-called  Spiritualistic  Phenomena  by  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

It  Avas  directed  that  the  series  of  "  S  "  slips  (consisting  of  eA'idence 
relating  to  phenomena  called  Spiritualistic)  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Phenomena,  in  order  that  any 
cases  which  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  further  investigation  might  be 
promptly  foUoAved  up. 


NOTE. 

In  the  Proceedings,  Part  VI.,  a  case  of  apparition  at  the  time  of 
death  Avas  given  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Edmund  Hornl)y.  This  case 
must  1)0  AvitlidraAvn  for  tlie  present,  as  it  seems  to  have  contained 
several  inaccuracies.  Tlie  matter  is  being  I'e-investigated,  and  it  Avill  be 
explained  later  Avhcthcr  or  not  the  inaccuracies  are  fundamental. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PHENOMENA  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  THBOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

FORTHCOMING  REPORT. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  May  last  the  Council  appointed  a 
Cbmmittee  to  iliquire  into  the  evidence  for  contemporary  Apparitions 
of  the  Living  in  India — an  inquiry  which  inevitably  extends  itself  to 
bertaiii  other  phenomena  closely  linked  with  the  alleged  apparitions. 

It  appeal's  that  many  Members  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
are  much  interested  in  this  investigation  ;  and  the  Committee  have 
thought  it  dcsiral)le  to  analyse  and  classify  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
already  in  print,  besides  receiving  the  voluntary  dejjositions  of  leading 
inembers  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  They  have  also  collected  a 
quantity  of  other  evidence,  hitherto  unpulilished,  and  in  many  instances 
forwarded  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  by  the  kindness 
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of  various  English,  American,  Russian,  German,  and  Hindoo  corre- 
spondents. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Committee,  which  will  appear,  it  is  hoped, 
in  November,  will  therefore  be  a  somewhat  lengthy  document.  It  will 
be  issued  as  a  "  Private  and  Confidential "  paper,  not  to  be  offered  for 
sale  to  the  general  public. 

One  copy  will  be  forwarded  gratis  to  every  Member.  Associates  (as 
will  be  remembered)  have  no  claim  to  the  free  receipt  of  any  paper 
except  the  published  Proceedings  and  the  Journal.  But  any  Associate 
who  desires  it  may  receive  one  copy  of  the  Report  on  the  enclosure  of 
a  Postal  Order  for  2s.  6d.  to  the  Assistant-Secretary.  No  Member  or 
Associate  will  be  supplied  with  more  than  one  copy  of  the  Report, 
which  will  contain  matter  of  a  semi-private  character,  and  is  not 
intended  for  diffusion  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Society. 

Before  issue,  tlie  Report  will  be  read  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  which  will  be  open  to  Members  and  Associates  only. 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES  FOR 
"  PHANTASMS  OF  THE  LIVING." 

VI. 

Up  to  this  point  the  cases  which  we  have  been  discussing,  though, 
in  other  respects,  very  various,  have  agreed  in  one  main  feature.  They 
have  all  partaken  of  an  individual  or  subjective  character ;  they  have 
been  such  as  one  man  might  easily  experience  witliout  his  neighbour's 
experiencing  anything  of  the  same  kind.  A  feeling  of  depression,  an 
internal  voice,  the  clairvoyant  perception  of  a  distant  scene  ; — such 
impressions  as  these  are  eminently  individual ;  they  appear,  in  their 
different  ways,  to  be  operations  of,  or  impacts  upon,  a  single  mind. 

But  we  have  now  to  consider  a  class  of  j^hantasms  which  are  not 
individnal,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  jmrticular,  which  are,  in  them- 
selves, of  such  a  character  that  they  would  seem  to  be  perceptible 
with  equal  ease  by  all  the  persons  present,  and  which,  nevertheless,  are  not 
perceived  collectively  but  jmrticularly  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  by  the  whole 
group  assembled,  but  only  by  one  person,  or  certain  persons,  in  that 
group. 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  hear  that  these  cases  form  a  large 
and  varied  class.  Probably,  indeed,  he  will  supj^ose  (as  we  ourselves 
began  by  supposing)  that  when  a  phantasm  appears  it  is  generally 
heard  or  seen  only  by  the  jierson  whom  it  specially  concerns  ;  that  it 
hovers  before  him  alone,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  imperceptible  by 
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those  wlioni  more  accident  has  brouglit  to  tlie  same  spot.  Statistics, 
however,  seem  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  facts. 
In  our  Classified  Index  we  have  about  40  cases  where  an  apparently 
objective  phantasm  is  thus  particidarly  discerned,  as  compared  with 
about  100  cases  where  it  is  collectively  or  suecessively  discerned  ;  where 
all  the  persons  in  the  group  see  or  hear  it,  either  at  once  or  one  after 
the  other  if  they  are  sitting,  for  instance,  somewhat  apart. 

It  is,  moreover,  soon  evident  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  cases  do  not 
fall  under  either  of  these  heads,  are  cases  neither  of  iiartieidar  nor  of 
collective  perception,  but  are  neutral  cases,  occurring,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  percipient  is  alone,  and  affording,  therefore,  no  clue  as  to 
whether  other  persons,  if  present,  would  have  perceived  the  phantasm 
or  no.  Against  some  40  particular  and  some  100  collective  cases,  we 
can  set  some  260  neutral  cases,  wliicli  thus  form  a  class  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  the  two  others  put  together. 

We  shall  afterwards  have  to  discuss  the  possilde  causes  of  this 
apparent  facility  offei'ed  to  phantasms  by  the  solitude  of  the  jjercipient. 
For  the  present,  wo  have  to  consider  the  proportion  of  particular  to 
collective  phantasms  ;  a  proportion  which,  from  the  telepathic  view,  is 
certainly  unexpectedly  small.  We  should  have  supposed  that  if  the 
apparition  is  evoked  simply  by  the  action  of  one  mind  upon  another, 
then  the  cases  where  several  persons  simultaneously  perceived  the  same 
apparition  would  be  very  few  ;  as  the  difficulty  of  the  explanation  is 
much  increased  by  any  further  transference,  as  it  were  by  infection, 
from  the  primary  percipient  to  other  persons  in  his  company. 
Recognising  this  difficulty  in  the  background,  v/e  must  not  take  for 
granted  that  even  these  j^nrticidar  cases  (where  one  sees  and  others  do 
not  see)  are  necessarily  to  be  counted  in  favour  of  the  telepathic  theory. 
We  must  do  once  more  as  we  have  often  done  already,  and  sliall  often 
have  to  do  again,  viz.,  pause  and  consider  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
class  of  cases  what  features  in  these  cases  would  point  to  telepathy,  and 
what  to  other  possible  explanations.  The  other  explanations  we  have 
already  discerned  to  be  at  least  two  in  numljer, — namely,  the  clair- 
voyance of  the  jiercipient  (witli  no  necessary  action  of  the  so-called 
agent's  at  all),  and  that  which  we  may  call  the  ijrimitive  and 
popular  explanation,  namely, — that  the  phantasm  is  an  objective 
entity,  perceptible  eitlier  to  all  persons  present,  or  to  all  persons  whose 
power  of  spiritual  or  supersensual  discernment  has  risen  to  a  certain 
level.  The  main  points,  it  appears,  which  will  need  noting  in  discussing 
the  causes  of  particularity  of  percipience,  vvill  Ijc  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Was  the  percipient  more  closely  linked  with  the  agent  than 
the  non-pei-cipients  were  %  If  so,  this  tells  in  favour  of 
telepathy. 
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(2)  Was  he  a  person  who  had  Iiad  many  similar  experiences,  or 

who  was  in  some  abnormal  state  at  the  time  ?  If  so,  this 
tells  in  favour  of  clairvoyance. 

(3)  Or  was  he  a  comparative  stranger,  less  closely  linked  with  the 

agent  than  the  non-percipients  were  ?  This  would  tell  against 
telepathy,  and  in  favour  either  of  clairvoyance  or  of  the 
quasi-objectivity  of  the  j^hantasm. 
(4-)  Is  it  quite  clear  that  the  other  persons  present  would  have 
heard  or  seen  the  phantasm,  had  it  been  objective  ?  If  this 
is  not  clear  the  case  tends  to  become  a  neutral  one,  as  though 
the  percipient  had  been  alone  at  the  time. 

These  are  preliminary  questions,  which  may  be  asked  with  regard 
to  all  the  particular  cases.  But  moi'eover,  the  particular  cases  are  in 
other  respects  very  varied  in  character.  They  occur  throughout  at 
least  eight  classes  of  cases  which  will  hereafter  need  to  be  distinguished 
at  length.  But  we  may  more  conveniently  defer  any  full  discussion 
of  the  characteristics  of  these  further  classes  until  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  neutral  cases,  where  each  class  is  represented  so  much  more 
abundantly.  For  the  present,  although  the  07'der  in  which  we  shall 
cite  our  particular  cases  will  be  dictated  by  considerations  as  yet  unex- 
plained, we  shall  mainly  devote  ourselves  in  dealing  with  each 
phantasm  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  its  partial  percipience. 

First  then,  let  us  consider  two  cases  where  the  object  seen  is  vague, 
with  no  distinct  resemblance  to  the  supposed  agent.  In  such  cases 
coincidence  in  tiine  is,  of  course,  the  only  reason  for  connecting  the 
agent's  death  with  the  phenomenon. 

From  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Saxby,  Mount  Elton,  Clevedon.  Mr.  S.  M. 
Saxby,  the  percipient,  is  now  dead. 
About  the  year  1841  I  was  in  a  room  with  my  father  in  our  house  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  when  he  exclaimed,  "Good  God,  what  is  th.u  1 "  starting 
up  as  he  spoke,  and  apparently  looking  at  something.  He  then  turned  to 
me  and  said  that  he  liad  seen  a  ball  of  light  pass  througli  the  room,  and 
added,  "  Depend  upon  it,  Morse  Sinionds  is  dead."  Tliis  was  an  old  servant 
iu  London,  to  whom  he  had  been  sending  money,  in  illness.  In  course  of 
post  came  information  that  she  passed  away  at  tlie  very  time  in  question. 

S.H.S. 

Now  here  it  seems  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  the  son  would 
have  seen  what  his  father  saw,  had  it  been  objective.  And  what  was 
seen  was  a  kind  of  momentary  flash,  which  seems  an  easily-conceivable 
result  of  a  telepathic  impact.  The  father's  certainty  that  Morse 
Simonds  was  dead  somewhat  corroborates  this  view.  For  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  impact  from  Morse  Simonds  upon  Mr.  Saxby  consisted  of 
an  idea  of  herself,  accompanied  by  the  vague  shock  which,  as  the  vulgar 
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saying  goes,  "  made  him  seo  stars,"  extornalispcl  itself  as  a  flash  of  light. 
This  case,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  counted  for  the  telepatliic  theory. 

In  the  next  case  the  attention  of  the  other  persons  present  is  said  to 
have  been  explicitly  directed  to  the  phantasm,  which  they  fail  to  see. 

From  Mr.  H.  C.  Hurry,  C.E.,  2,  Malvern  Terrace,  Southaea,  Portsmouth. 

January  Ath,  1884. 
Another  case  I  give  you,  vouching  for  it  on  the  veracity  of  a  brother, 
long  dead,  whose  word  was  never  doubted  by  any  who  knew  him,  and  upon 
whose  statement  I  would  rely  as  confidently  as  upon  the  evidence  of  my  own 
senses.  At  tlio  time  of  the  occurrence  he  was  a  young  man,  about  23  years 
of  age,  in  perfect  health,  of  indomitable  courage,  and  without  a  taint  of 
superstition.  Riding  home  from  hunting,  with  some  friends,  to  Cheltenham, 
in  the  looming  he  saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  an  undofinable  white  object  keep- 
ing pace  with  them  by  the  side  of  the  road  ;  he  drew  the  attention  of  his 
friends  to  the  circumstance,  but  they  could  not  see  the  object.  They  changed 
their  pace,  but  whether  walking,  trotting,  or  cantering,  to  my  brother's 
mind's  eye  the  object  remained  with  them  until  they  reached  the  lights  of 
the  town.  Thinking  this  very  remarkable,  my  brother  put  tlie  time  down, 
and  this  agreed  exactly  with  the  hour  of  the  demise  of  a  much  loved  aunt  in 
the  south-west  of  Ii'eland. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Hurry  adds  : — 

I  do  not  remember  that  my  brother  had  ever  liad  any  other  visual 
hallucinations. 

Hei'e  it  may  perhaps  be  tliought  that  the  long  duration  of  the 
phantasm  tells  against  its  telepathic  origin.  This  is  a  point  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  a  jmorl.  Let  us  see  if  light  is  thi'own  upon  it 
by  any  of  our  previous  inquiries. 

We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  a  mere  impression  of  telepathic 
origin  may  last  for  hours,  or  even  days — although  we  have  always  felt 
that  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  how  far  such  impression  needed  renewal  in 
order  to  keep  up  its  intensity,  or  was  a  mere  prolongation  or  echo  of  the 
original  impact. 

Next  to  take  the  case  of  dreams.  Have  we  evidence  that  the  same 
dream-figure  may  persist  for  many  minutes  ?  Such  evidence 
would  probably  need  to  be  drawn  from  the  muttei'ings  of  the  sleeper,  as 
otherwise  his  apparent  recollection  of  the  duration  of  a  dream  is  of 
course,  valueless.  Even  in  dreams  where  a  true  and  'proloiu/ed  action  is 
witnessed — clairvoyant  dreams  of  a  complex  type — itAvould  seemtliat  this 
true  action  is  sometimes  dramatically  compressed  in  the  dream; — that  the 
dreamer  sees  in  a  few  moments  what  it  takes  his  friend  hours  to  endure 

 .just  as  the  spectator  of  a  French  tragedy  sees  wliole  life  liistories  of 

plot  and  passion  compressi]ig  themselves  into  a  few  liours  of  concentrated 
coiiversation  in  a  ])ul)lic  square. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  duration  of  mere  illasive  hallucinations. 
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Here  we  observe  tliat  tlie  hallucinations  of  the  insane  are  often  very 
lasting  ;  and  so  are  the  distinctly  morbid  hallucinations  of  sane  persons. 
But  the  casual  or  occasional  hallucinations  of  sane  persons,  without  any 
nervous  derangement  otherwise  traceable  (of  which  class  we  have  made 
a  very  large  collection),  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  almost  momentary, 
or  at  any  rate  to  last  only  a  few  minutes,  and  to  be  readily  dispelled  by 
change  of  posture,  etc.  We  have,  therefore,  no  very  clear  analogies  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  the  prolonged  duration  of  a  reflex 
phantom, — provoked  and  sustained  by  mere  telepathic  impact.  But  we 
must  remind  the  reader  that  we  are  offering  him  not  theorems  but 
porisms — not  so  much  explanations  of  the  cases  wliich  we  collect  as  the 
suggestion  of  lines  of  inquiry  which  may  ultimately  disentangle  them. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  a  reader  in  Thibet  who  doscril)es  our  Proceed- 
ings as  "  a  bag  of  uncracked  nuts."  We  accept  the  analogy ;  and  all 
that  we  claim  is  that  we  are  aware — which  the  general  public  is  not, — • 
that  our  nuts  have  kernels  inside  them. 

We  give  another  case  where  the  phantasm — seen  by  one  person  only, 
and  that  the  right  one — is  prolonged  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  is,  in  fact, 
ultimately  left  in  possession  of  the  tield. 

From  Mr.  Louis  Lyons,  of  3,  Bouverie  Square,  Folkestone. 
Some  time  ago  my  son  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  rough  and  simple- 
minded  fellow,  had  returned  from  Shields,  and  told  him  a  curious  tale.  The 
man  is  a  sailor,  and  had  served  with  his  father  ever  since  he  was  a  boy  in  a 
collier  which  trades  between  tliis  port  and  the  North.  The  youth,  having 
become  very  proficient  in  his  calling,  went  on  his  voyages,  leaving  his  father, 
now  an  elderly  man,  at  home.  During  a  stormy  voyage,  and  not  far  off  the 
Humber,  the  young  sailor  saw  his  father,  whom  he  had  left  in  excellent 
health,  pacing  the  deck,  and  calling  out  several  times,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do— 

"Mind  your  helm,  .Toe  !  " 

The  young  man  wished  to  speak  to  his  father,  but  could  not  ;  some  occult 
power  prevented  him.  At  the  end  of  the  voyage  a  letter  awaited  the  young 
"sailor,  announcing  the  death  of  the  father  at  the  precise  time  when  he 
appeared  to  his  son  ;  but  please  to  remark  (a  matter  of  some  importance, 
I  think)  that  the  apparition  remained  on  deck  som.c  Hirer  hours,  until  the 
vessel  got  to  Grimsby. 

I  disbelieved  my  son's  story,  and  requested  him  to  aslc  his  friend  to  come 
and  take  tea  with  me,  that  I  might  hear  the  account  from  his  own  mouth. 
He  came.  The  simplicity  of  his  manner,  his  plain,  open-hearted  account, 
and  I  may  even  say  his  stupidity,  manifested  in  his  peculiar  diction,  im- 
parted an  impress  to  his  tale. 

At  our  request  Mr.  Lyons  interrogated  Edward  Sings  more  formally  the 
next  time  that  the  latter  visited  Folkestone.  Tlie  following  is  the  ^^'oc^s- 
verbal  of  the  examination  :  — 

"  What  is  your  name  ? " 

"Edward  Sings." 
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"  Wlien  did  you  loavo  your  father  last  ?  " 
"  About  six  years  ago,  on  a  Good  Friday." 
"  Was  he  in  good  health  ■when  you  left  him  1  " 
"Yes." 

"What  happened  on  your  voyage  1  " 

"  We  was  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  we  was  running  in  the  Humber ;  wo 
carried  the  main  gaff  away  ;  I  was  at  the  wheel  steering  her  in.  He  come  to 
me  three  or  four  times,  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  told  me  to  mind  the 
helm,  and  I  toid  the  captain  my  father  was  drowned,  or  something  happened 
to  him.  After  we  got  in,  wlien  it  was  my  watch,  ho  was  walking  to  and  fro 
with  me, and  I  went  down  below  and  told  my  mate  I  could  not  stop  up,  and  I  did 
not  like  to.  My  mate  took  my  watch.  I  never  could  speak  to  my  father, 
for  something  kept  me  from  doing  so.  I  heard  of  my  fatlier's  death  a  week 
afterwards.  No  one  else  saw  my  father's  spirit.  My  father  stopped  on  deck 
with  me  an  hour,  and  as  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer  I  went  below,  and 
my  mate  took  my  place.  We  cast  both  anchors,  and  were  towed  into 
Grimsby.  My  mother  and  sister  wore  at  my  father's  death-bed,  and  they 
told  me  that  my  father  asked  several  times  whether  I  was  in  the  harbour. 

"I  certify  this  to  be  a  true  account. 

"Edward  Sings. 

"  Folkestone,  29th  December,  1882." 

There  is  certainly  soniethingabouttliis  phantom  whichseemsto  suggest 
an  individuality  apart  from  that  of  the  frightened  boy  wlio  desciibes  it. 
Its  tranquil  persistence,  the  repeated  toucli  and  call  with  which  it  meets 
his  spell-bound  aversion,  and  finally  the  boy's  apparent  deliverance 
from  it  Ity  mere  change  of  place, — all  these  points,  tliough  capable  of 
l)eing  explained  as  niei'e  dream-imagery  clothing  a  reflex  phantom,  do 
nevertheless  inspire  a  strong  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  a  telepathic 
impact  to  externalise  itself  so  independently  and  for  so  long  a  time. 

Our  next  case  is  a  very  singular  one.  A  dying  mother,  if  we  may 
trust  our  account,  appears  to  the  child  towards  Avliom  her  thoughts 
must  have  turned,  yet  that  cliild,  while  she  is  the  only  person  who 
sees,  is  the  only  person  who  cannot  identifij  the  phantasmal  form. 

Dr.  Spencer  T.  Hall,  a  well-known  writer  on  forestry,  &c. ,  in  his  "Days  in 
Derbyshire  "  (18G3,  pp.  85-G)  gives  this  relation  : — 

"  Philip  [Spencer,  of  Hulloway,  Derbyshire]  and  his  first  wife, Martha, who 
was  a  cousin  of  mine,  having  no  children  of  their  own,  adopted  the  little 
daughter  of  a  young  womari,  who  went  to  live  at  Derby.  The  child  called 
them  father  and  mother  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  not  remembering  her  own 
parents,  not  even  her  nuither.  While  yet  very  young,  she  one  day  began  to 
cry  out  that  there  was  a  young  woman  looking  at  her,  and  wanting  to  come 
to  her,  and  according  to  her  description  of  the  person,  it  must  have  been  her 
mother.  As  no  one  else  saw  the  apparition,  and  the  child  continued  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  to  be  very  excited,  Philip  took  her  out  of  the  house 
to  that  of  a  neighbour  ;  but  the  apparition  Icept  them  company,  talking  by 
ihe  way.    They  then  went  to  another  house,  where  it  accompanied  them 
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still,  and  seemed  as  though  it  wanted  to  ombraco  the  child ;  but  at  last 
vanislied  In  tltc  direction  of  Derhy — as  tlio  little  girl,  now  a  young  woman, 
describes  it— in  a  flash  of  lire.  Derby  is  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from 
Holloway,  and  as  in  that  day  there  was  neither  railway  nor  telegraph,  com- 
munication between  them  was  much  slower  than  at  present.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  it  was  possible  for  intelligence  to  come,  the  news  arrived  that  the  poor 
child's  mother  had  been  burnt  to  dmtli;  that  it  happened  about  the  time  when 
it  saw  her  apparition  ;  and,  in  short,  that  she  was  sorrowing  and  crying  to  be 
taken  to  the  child  during  the  whole  of  the  time  between  being  burnt  and  her 
expiration.  Tliis  is  no  'idle  ghost  story,'  but  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  to  which 
not  only  Philip  but  all  his  old  neighbours  can  testify  ;  and  the  young  woman 
has  not  only  related  it  more  than  once  to  me,  but  she  told  it  in  the  same 
artless  and  earnest  manner  to  my  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  once  called  at  the  cottage  with  me — repeating  it  still  more 
clearly  to  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Wells,  on  our  recent  visit." 

Tliis  certainly  seems  as  strong  an  instance  as  could  well  be  found  of 
the  appearance  of  the  agent  to  that  person  only  on  whom  the  dying 
thoughts  were  fixed.  Naturally,  we  might  say,  the  mother  thinks  of 
her  child,  and  the  child  alone  receives  tlie  impression.  And  yet  we 
find  that  other  accounts  (of  which  we  have  several)  of  dying  mothers 
desiring  to  see  their  children  once  more,  hardly  bear  out  this  impression. 
Several  of  them  are  reciprocal  cases  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  does  the 
child  or  nurse  see  the  mother  I)ut  the  motlu'r  sees  the  child,  a  problem 
difficult  of  solution  on  purely  telepathic  lines.  And  there  is  a  case 
reported  by  Lady  Bloomlield — though  on  what  evidence  does  not  exactly 
appear — where  it  is  the  nurse  alone  who  sees  the  phantom  of  the  dying 
mother. 

From  Lady  Bloornfield's  Eeminisccnces,  Vol.  II.  p.  2GG.  "  Princess 
Schwartzenberg  perished  at  Paris,  at  the  great  fire  which  took  place  at  the 
Austrian  Embassy.  She  had  left  her  youngest  children  at  Vienna.  The 
Cardinal,  being  then  a  baby  of  six  months  old,  was  in  his  cradle  one  night, 
when  suddenly  his  nurse,  an  old  and  very  respectable,  but  by  no  means  either 
a  clever  or  imaginative  woman,  fell  down  on  her  knees  and  exclaimed,  *  Jesu, 
Maria,  Joseph  !  there  is  the  figure  of  the  Princess,  standing  over  the  baby's 
cradle.'  Several  nursery-maids,  who  were  in  the  room,  heard  the  exclama- 
tion, though  they  saw  nothing,  but  to  her  dying  day  the  nurse  aftirmed  the 
truth  of  the  vision,  and,  there  being  no  telegraphs  then,  it  was  not  for  many 
days  after  that  the  news  of  the  Princess  Schwartzenberg's  untimely  fate 
reached  Vienna." 

In  this  case,  of  course,  the  child  would  be  too  young  to  see  anything 
itself.  But  the  narrative  suggests  to  us  the  existence  of  a  group  of 
cases  where  the  percipient  sees  a  phantom  whicli  is  in  no  way  attending 
to  Jtim,  but  busying  itself  over  some  one  else.  This  would  not  be  here 
inexplicable  on  the  telepathic  hypothesis,  as  the  mother's  thought  might 
be  supposed  to  be  directed  primarily  to  the  child,  and  secondarily  to  the 
nurse,  impressing  the  latter  with  the  subconscious  idea,  "  The  Pi'incess 
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wants  to  see  her  child  "  ;  which  idea  might  be  objectified  with  dream- 
like imagery  in  the  figure  of  the  mother  actually  bending  over  the 
cradle. 

"We  give  another  case  of  a  dying  mother  and  her  children,  where 
the  two  points  to  notice  are  (1)  that  one  daughter  only  saw  the 
phantom,  although  another  daughter  looked  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and  (2)  that  the  child  who  saw  the  phantom  did  not  recognise  it.  A 
failure  to  recognise  a  phantom  musL  be  considered  to  tell  somewhat 
against  the  telepathic  hypothesis  ;  at  least,  this  hypothesis  becomes 
more  complex  if  we  liave  to  assume  that  the  pei'cipient's  mind  fails  to 
recognise  the  picture  which  it  has,  in  a  certain  sense,  itself  ci'eated. 

From  Mrs.  Richards,  Spring  Wood,  Godalming. 

About  the  year  1834  or  1835*  I  was  in  a  boarding  scliool.  at  Cadogan  Place, 
Chelsea,  kept  by  ladies  named  Horn,  wliore,  amongst  other  pupils,  there 
were  two  sisters  with  wlioni  I  was  very  intimate.  These  girls  came  from  a 
distance,  their  home  being  in  the  North  of  England,  I  believe,  aud  travelling 
then  being  very  different  to  what  it  is  in  these  days  of  railways,  they  did  not 
always  go  home  for  their  holidays,  and  consequently  were  not  impressed  by 
the  critical  state  of  their  mother's  healtli. 

We  slept  in  a  large  dormitory,  in  which  were  several  beds,  the  two  sisters 
occupying  a  double  bed.  On  a  certain  night,  most  of  the  girls  being  asleeiJ, 
and  myself  in  the  next  bed  to  one  of  the  sisters,  who  was  already  in  bed, 
and,  like  myself,  anxious  to  be  quiet,  and  allowed  to  s;o  to  sleep  ;  but  we 
were  hindered  by  the  frolicsomeness  of  the  younger  sister,  who  sat  outside 
the  bed  and  facing  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  I'oom,  which,  I  remember,  was 
not  quite  dark,  either  owing  to  moonlight  or  the  time  of  year.  As  the  elder 
sister  was  urging  her  to  be  quiet  and  to  get  into  bed,  the  younger  one  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  and,  putting  her  hands  over  her  face,  seemed  greatly 
agitated.  As  there  seemed  no  cause  for  this  sudden  excitement,  we,  thinking 
it  was  only  another  form  of  her  nonsense,  and  fearing  the  noise  w<juld  bring 
up  tlie  governess,  who  also  slept  in  the  room,  scolded  her  well,  upon  which 
she  got  into  bed.  Turning  a^'ain  to  look  towards  the  door,  she  uttered 
anotlier  cry,  directing  her  sister's  attention  to  tlie  door  ;  but  she  saw  nothing, 
and  still  thought  tiie  younijer  one  was  joking.  But  the  latter  buried  her 
liead  under  the  clothes,  and  I,  being  very  tired,  went  to  sleep  and  thought 
no  more  about  this  disturbance.  Next  morning  no  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
and  no  impression  seems  to  have  been  made  on  my  mind  or  that  of  the  other 
cirls,  probably,  as  I  now  tliink,  owing  to  our  being  accustomed  to  the  volatile 
disposition  of  the  younger  sister.  However,  about  two  days  afterwards,  the 
sisters  were  summoned  into  the  room  of  the  ladies  of  the  school  toreceiveletters. 
>Shortly  after  I  was  sent  for,  and  found  them  in  floods  of  tears,  having  just 
heard  the  news  of  their  mother's  death.    Being  their  chief  friend,  I  was 

*  "  Boyle's  Court  Guide  "  informs  us  that  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Horn  lived  at 
41,  Cadogan  Place,  Chelsea,  from  183(i-38.  We  have  thus  a  slight  correction  of 
date,  but  an  incidental  corroboration  of  the  external  circnnistances  of  the 
narrative. 
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excused  from  lessons  that  I  miglit  be  with  them,  iiiul  try  to  console  them. 
As  we  were  approaching  our  room  the  younger  sister  stopped  us  suddenly, 
and  grasping  my  arm  with  violence,  she  said,  "Oh,  do  you  remember  the 
other  night  when  I  was  frightened  ?  I  believe  it  was  dear  manmia  that  I 
saw.  Let  us  go  back  and  ask  more  about  it,"  or  words  to  that  eftect.  Wo 
went  back  to  Bliss  Horn's  apartment,  and  on  referring  to  the  letter,  we 
found  that  their  mother  had  died,  as  nearly  as  we  could  calculate,  at  the 
same  hour  that  the  incident  in  the  dormitory  occurred. 

This  is  what  the  girl  said  she  saw  :  A  tall,  slight  figure  in  white, 
resembling  her  mother,  as  she  now  thought,  though  she  did  not  recognise 
features,  who,  with  outstretched  arms,  seemed  to  beckon  to  her. 

Talking  it  over  on  the  same  day,  she  remarked,  "  Ah,  I  think  I  see  now 
why  dear  mamma  aj^peared  to  me.  She  had  often  reproved  me  for  my 
giddiness,  and  as  she  was  dying,  she  wished  to  give  me  one  more  look  and 
reproof.  I  will  try  and  be  very  different.  I  shall  never  forget  her  warning," 
&c.  She  appeared  deeply  impressed,  but  as  the  sisters  and  I  were  soon 
parted,  and  did  not  correspond,  I  lost  sight  of  them. 

This  is  a  true  account,  and  I  believe  clearly  remembered  by  me,  though 
so  many  years  ago.  Neither  I  nor  the  sister  saw  the  ap])earance,  but 
witnessed  the  effect  on  the  girl  who  did  see  it,  both  being  quite  awake. 

Tlie  evidence  for  this  case,  as  will  have  been  observed,  is  somewhat 
remote  in  time.  But  if  we  accept  the  recollected  stoiy  as  accurate,  it  is 
interesting  as  showing  how  unpromising  a  hallucination  may  afterwards 
turn  out  to  have  been  veridical.  That  a  frolicsome,  excited  child  should 
have  pretended  to  see,  or  fancied  that  she  saw,  something  which  no 
one  else  saw,  and  which  she  could  not  even  describe,  might  seem  (as  it 
did  seem  to  her  friend  and  her  sister)  an  occurrence  too  trivial  for 
recollection.  Yet  an  event  occui'red  -whicli  raised  its  triviality  into 
tragic  meaning. 

On  the  whole,  then,  these  particular  cases,  as  we  liave  called  them  ; 
— cases  where  one  person  perceives  and  others  fail  to  perceive  the 
phantasm  ; — do  not  point  to  a  telepatliic  origin  quite  so  distinctly  as 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected.  They  suggest  some  new  difficulties ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  we  must  work  our  way  through  a  good  deal  more  of 
evidence  before  Ave  can  f(;el  at  all  coniident  as  to  the  genesis  of  the 
various  forms  of  veridical  hallucination.  In  the  next  paper  we  will 
consider  some  of  the  neutral  cases, — where  the  percipient  is  alone  at 
the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  phantasm. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
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MARK  TWAIN  ON  THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 

[The  following  cliaracteristic  letter  from  Mr.  S.  L.  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain)  will,  doubtless,  entertain  many  of  our  readers. — Ed.] 

Hartford,  Conn.,  October  ith,  1884. 
Dear  Sir, — I  should  lie  very  glad  indeed  to  be  made  a  Member  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  ;  for  Thought-transference,  as  you 
call  it,  or  mental  telegraphy  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  it, 
has  been  a  very  strong  interest  with  me  for  the  past  nine  or  ten  years.  I 
have  grown  so  accustomed  to  considering  that  all  my  powerful  impulses 
come  to  me  from  somebody  else,  that  I  often  feel  like  a  mere  amanuensis 
when  I  sit  down  to  write  a  letter  under  the  coercion  of  a  strong  impulse  : 
I  consider  that  that  other  person  is  supplying  the  thoughts  to  me,  and 
that  I  am  merely  writing  from  dictation.  And  I  consider  that  when  that 
other  person  does  not  supply  me  with  the  thoughts,  he  has  supplied  me 
with  the  impulse,  anyway  :  I  never  seem  to  have  any  impulses  of  my  own. 
Still,  may  be  I  get  even  l:iy  unconsciously  furnishing  other  people  with 
impulses. 

I  have  reaped  an  advantage  from  these  years  of  constant  observation. 
For  instance,  when  I  am  suddenly  and  strongly  moved  to  write  a  letter 
of  inquiry,  I  generally  don't  write  it — because  I  know  that  that  other 
person  is  at  that  moment  writing  to  tell  me  the  thing  I  wanted  to  know, — ■ 
I  have  moved  him  or  he  has  moved  me,  I  don't  know  which, — but  any- 
way I  don't  need  to  write,  and  so  I  save  my  labour.  Of  course  I  some- 
times act  upon  my  impulse  without  stopping  to  think.  My  cigars 
come  to  ine  from  1,200  miles  away.  A  few  days  ago, — September  .30th, 
— it  suddenly,  and  very  warmly  occurred  to  me  that  an  order  made  three 
weeks  ago  for  cigars  had  as  yet,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
received  no  attention.  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  inquii'e  what  the 
matter  was.  At  least  I  wrote  the  telegram  and  Avas  about  to  send  it 
down  town,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  "  This  isn't  necessary, 
they  arc  doing  something  about  the  cigars  now — this  impulse  has 
travelled  to  me  1,200  miles  in  half  a  second." 

As  J  finished  writing  the  above  sentence  a  servant  intruded  here  to 
say,  "The  cigars  have  ai'rived,  and  we  haven't  any  money  downstairs  to  pay 
the  expressage."  This  is  October  4th, — you  see  how  serene  my  confidence 
was.  The  hill  for  the  cigars  arrived  October  2nd,  dated  Septonher 
30th — I  knew  perfectly  well  they  were  doing  something  about  the  cigars 
that  day,  or  I  shouldn't  have  had  that  strong  impulse  to  wire  an  inquiry. 

So,  by  depending  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  meiUal  telegraph, 
and  rjefraining  from  using  the  electric  one,  I  saved  50  cents — for  the 
poor.     [I  am  the  poor.] 

Companion  instances  to  this  have  happened  in  my  experience  so 
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frequently  in  the  past  nine  years,  that  I  could  pour  them  out  upon 
you  to  utter  weariness.  I  have  been  saved  the  writing  of  many 
and  many  a  letter  by  refusing  to  oljey  these  strong  impulses.  I  always 
knew  the  other  fellow  was  sitting  down  to  write  when  I  got  the  impulse 
— so  what  could  be  the  sense  in  both  of  us  writing  the  same  thing  1  People 
are  always  marvelling  because  their  letters  "  cross  "  each  other.  If  they 
would  but  squelch  the  impulse  to  write,  there  would  not  be  any  crossing, 
because  only  the  other  fellow  would  write.  I  am  politely  making  an 
exception  in  your  case ;  you  have  mentally  telegrajjhed  me  to  write, 
possibly,  and  T  sit  down  at  onco.  and  do  it,  without  any  shirking. 

I  began  a  chapter  upon  "Mental  Telegraphy"  in  May,  1878,  and 
added  a  pai-agraph  to  it  now  and  then  during  two  or  three  years  ;  but  I 
have  never  published  it,  because  I  judged  that  people  would  only  laugh 
at  it  and  think  I  was  joking.  I  long  ago  decided  to  not  publish  it  at 
all ;  but  I  have  the  old  M.S.  hy  me  yet,  and  I  notice  one  thought  in  it 
which  may  be  worth  mentioning — to  this  effect :  In  my  own  case  it 
has  often  been  demonstrated  that  people  can  have  crystal-clear  mental 
communication  with  each  other  over  vast  distances.  Doubtless  to  be 
able  to  do  this  the  two  minds  have  to  be  in  a  peculiarly  favouralile  con- 
dition for  the  moment.  Very  well,  then,  why  shouldn't  some  scientist  find 
it  possible  to  invent  a  way  to  create  this  condition  of  rapport  lietweeu 
two  minds,  at  will  ?  Then  we  should  drop  the  slow  and  cumbersome 
telephone  and  say,  "  Connect  me  with  the  brain  of  the  chief  of  police  at 
Peking.  '  We  shouldn't  need  to  know  the  man's  language  ;  Ave  should  com-' 
municate  hy  thought  only,  and  say  in  a  couple  of  minutes  what  couldn't 
be  inflated  into  words  in  an  hour  and  a-lialf.  Telephones,  telegraphs 
and  words  are  too  slow  for  this  age ;  we  must  get  something  that  is 
faster. — Truly  yours, 

S.  L.  Clemens. 

P.S. — I  do  not  mark  this  "private,"  there  being  nothing  furtive 
al)Out  it  or  any  misstatements  in  it.  I  wish  you  could  have  given  me  a 
call.    It  would  have  been  a  most  welcome  pleasure  to  me. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    LIBRARY  CATALOGUE. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  since  last  month. 
[R]  indicates  tluil  the  book  is  for  reference  only. 


Braid  (James,  M.R.C.S.E.,  G.M.W.S.,  &c.)    Neurypnology ;  or,  the 

Rationale  of  Nervous  Sleep  {a  second  copy)   London,  1843 

 Observations  on  Trance  ;  or,  Human  Hybernation... ioiic?o}i,  1850 

EsDAiLE  (James,  M.D.)    Natural  and  Mesmeric  Clairvoyance  (a  second 

copy)   London,  1852 

Esoteric  Philowophy  (Hints  on)   Ivd  Edit.    Calcn'tra,  1882 

Mitchell  (J.),  (and   Jn.    Dickie)    The   Philosophy  of  Witchcraft 

Paisley,  1839 

Olcott   (Colonel   Henry  S.)    Lectures  on  Theosophy  and  Archaic 

Religions   Madras,  1883* 

[R]  Pamphlets,   English,   Vol.    VI.    (12  Articles   on   Mythology  and 
Demonology). 

1.  Review  of  Horst's  Ziiuber-Bibhothek. ...The  roreign  (Quarterly 

Review    1830 

2.  Review  of  Sal verte's  De.s  Sciences  Occultes   1830 

3.  Review  of  Creuzer's  Syinbolik  und  Mythologie    1829 

4.  Review  of  two  works  on  .ludaiism    1833 

5.  Review  of  two  works  on  (  irecian  Mythology  and  Rclipion   1831 

(:!.    Serpent  Worship,  or  Ophiolatry   The  St.  .Tames'.s  Magazine,  1862 

7.  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship   The  Cornhill  Magazine, 

8.  A  Glance  at  the  Tlieology  of  Homer   Titan,  18.58 

0.    Review  of  three  works  on  Druidism  Ths  Edinburgh  Review,  18G3 

10.    Review  of  Home's  Incidents  in  my  Life,  and  Howitt's  History  of 

the  Supernatural   The  (.Quarterly  Review,  1803 

lb    Sacred  Trees  and  I'lowers    1863 

12.    Review  of  Mackay's  Memoirs  of  Popular  Delusions.... The  Edin- 

bui'gh  Review    1844 

[R]  Pamphlets,  English,  for  Vol.  NIL 

CltuiKsnANK  (deorge)  A.  Discovery  concerning  Oliosts.  'indEdil.  London,  1864 
LlLLIE  (A.)    Koot  Hoomi  Unveiled   London,  1884 

[Rl  Pamphlets  (Theosophical.)  * 

MoNA  SiNfiH  :  A  Sketch,  by  D.  M.  S  Crdcutta,  1884 

Olcotx  (Henry  S.)  A  Ruddhist  Catechism   Volomho  and  London  1882 

RisPORT  of  Eighth  Anniversary  of  Theosoibical  Society   Bladras,  1884 

Tran.slation  (A)  Eroni  the  Sanskrit.    By  S.  Ramaswamier  ...Bladras,  1884 

Wilkinson  (James  John  Garth,  M.R.C.S.)    The  Human  Body,  and 

its  Connection  with  Man  London,  1851 

Witches  of  Renfrewshire  (A  History  of  the)  ...Nciv  Edit.  Paisley,  1877 
■  Theosophical  Miscellanies,  Nos.  1  and  2   Calcutta,  1883* 


LiEGEOis  (Jules)  Dc  la  Suggestion  Hypnotique  dans  ses  Rapports  avec 

le  Droit  Civil  et  le  Droit  Criminel   Paris,  1884 

Maricourt  (R.  Comte  de)    Souvenirs  d'un  Magnetiseur   Paris,  1884 


Daumer    (Prof.    G.    W.)     Das    Reich    des     Wundersamen  und 

Geheinniiszvollen   I\cgensbimj,  1872 

Du  Prel  (Dr.  Carl)  Die  Philosophic  der  Mystik   Leipzig,  1885 

Hellenrach  (L.  B.)    Die  Magie  der  Zahlen   Vienna,  1882 

Meyer  (Johan  Friedrich  von)    Bliitter  fiir  hohere  Walirheit,  11  vols. 

bound  in  b   Franhfort  and  Berlin,  1818-1832 

Preyer  (Professor  W.)    Die  Entdeckung  der  Hypnotismus  ...Berlin,  1881 
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MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL 

A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  the  31st  ult.,  the  President  in  the 
chair,  when  Professor  Barrett,  Messrs.  Alexander  Calder,  Edmund 
Gurney,  Richard  Hodgson,  F.  "W.  H.  Myers,  Edward  R.  Pease,  Frank 
Podmore,  and  Henry  A.  Smith  were  present. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read. 

On  the  proposition  of  Professor  Barrett,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
journey  in  America,  six  Corresponding  Members  and  one  Honorary 
Associate  were  elected  for  the  year  1885,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  in  another  page.  Eight  new  Members  and  Associates  were 
also  elected,  whose  names  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  Boole,  expressing  her  continued 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  but  desiring 
to  resign  her  membership  on  account  of  the  pi'essure  of  other  engage- 
ments. 

Donations  to  the  Research  Fund  were  announced  as  follows,  in 
addition  to  those  previously  reported  : — Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  £30  ;  Mr. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  £25  ;  Mr.  Hensleigh  AVedgwood,  £20  ;  Lady  Mount- 
Temple,  £5,  and  Mr.  R.  Pearsall  Smith,  £5. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Theosophical  Phenomena  was 
laid  before  the  Council.  After  consideration,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Report  should  be  presented  to  a  special  meeting  of  Members  and 
Associates  only,  to  Ije  held  on  the  1 4th  of  November,  and  that  it  should 
afterwards  be  issued  as  already  arranged. 

The  Council  agreed  to  meet  next,  at  3.30.  p.m.,  on  the  14th  of 
November. 

At  an  intermediate  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  14th  inst., 
the  President  in  the  chair,  the  following  members  were  present  : — • 
Messrs.  Alexander  Calder,  Edmund  Gurney,  Richard  Hodgson,  F.  W. 
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H.    Myers,   Frank   Poclmore,    E.    Dawson    Rogers,    and  Hensleigh 
Wedgwood. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  10  new 
Members  and  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names  and  addresses  are 
included  in  the  list  given  on  another  page. 

Information  was  received  of  the  death,  in  May  last,  of  Miss  Osier, 
of  Birmingliam,  an  Associate  of  the  Society. 

A  further  donation  from  the  President  of  £100  to  the  Special  Fund 
was  announced. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  General  Meeting,  open  to   Members    and  • 
Associates  only,  should  be  held  at  4.30  p.m.  on  Friday,  the  28th  inst., 
at  the  Garden  Mansion,  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  St.  James's  Park,  at 
which  the  concluding  part  of  the  first  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Theosophical  Phenomena  should  be  read. 

A  letter  was  read,  which  had  been  addressed  to  Professor  Barrett  by 
Mr.  IST.  D.  C.  Hodges,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  in  reference  to  the 
American  Psychical  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Hodges  is  acting  as  Hon. 
Secretary.  He  stated  that  the  Committee  of  Organisation  was  making 
good  progress,  and  asked  what  arrangement  could  be  made  as  to  the 
supply  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  to 
members  of  the  American  Society.  In  reference  to  this  question  it  was 
agreed  that  the  following  proposal  should  be  made : — 

"  That  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (past 
and  future),  should  be  supplied  to  the  American  Society  at  the  price  of 
Is.  3d.  a  copy,  on  the  understanding  that  no  person  received  any  copy  sa 
supplied  who  did  not  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  at  least  ten  shillings  (or  a 
composition  sum  representing  at  least  that  annual  amount)  to  the  American 
Society  ;  and  on  the  further  understanding  that  some  corresponding  arrange- 
ment be  made  in  favour  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  when  the 
American  Society  should  publish  its  Proceedings." 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Professor  Barrett  for  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Psychical  Research 
during  his  recent  visit  to  America.  The  Council  cordially  welcomed  the 
prospect  of  co-operation  with  American  workers  in  the  same  field. 
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Professor  H.  Sidgwick 
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Anonymous  ... 
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GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  on  Friday, 
October  31st.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Professor  Barrett,  who  delivered 
the  following  address  on  Tlie  ProsiKcts  of  Psychical  Research  ho 
America. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  this  year  in  Montreal,  took 
me  across  the  Atlantic  in  August  last,  and  the  opportunity  seemed  to 
be  a  good  one  to  do  something  towards  advancing  the  objects  of  our 
Society  in  America.  Before  leaving  England,  the  Council  were  good 
enough  to  entrust  me  with  power  to  take  whatever  steps  I  might  deem 
expedient  for  this  purpose.  I  am  here  this  evening  to  render  some 
account  of  my  visit.  And  at  the  outset  permit  me  to  apologise  for 
what  I  fear  will  be  the  unavoidably  egotistic  character  of  my  remarks. 

I  left  Liverpool  on  August  16th  in  the  special  steamer,  "Parisian," 
which  carried  over  the  principal  contingent  of  members  of  the 
British  Association,  nearly  200  saloon  passengers  in  all.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  on  board,  not  only  the  President  of  the  Associ- 
ation— our  Vice-President,  Lord  Rayleigh — but  also  several  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Sections,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Posse,  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  besides  many 
other  known  and  unknown  scientific  men.  As  I  happened  to  be  pre- 
viously ac<|uainted  with  very  many  of  my  fellow  passengers,  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  was  freely  discussed  on  board,  and  it 
was  a  most  noticeable  and  gratifying  fact  that  the  distinctly 
hostile  attitude  which  was  so  generally  prevalent  in  scientific 
circles  two  or  three  years  ago,  was  now  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons.  There  will  always  be  some  who  are  never 
weary  in  maintaining  that  our  investigations  are  utterly  futile,  that  life 
is  too  short  for  such  trivialities,  that  our  methods  are  wrong  and  our 
results  fallacious,  that  trickery  explains  everything,  or  else  pure  chance, 
or  perhaps  muscular  action.  No  !  they  have  never  read  our  Proceedings, 
but  they  have  seen  Stuart  Cumberland  and  Maskelyne  and  Cooke,  and 
advise  us  to  do  the  same  ! 

But  putting  aside  these  once  familiar  comments,  there  is  generally 
noticeable  on  the  other  hand  a  growing,  an  intelligent,  and  a  more 
I'espectful  interest  in  the  difficult  problems  this  Society  has  set  itself  to 
face.  In  response  to  a  general  request  from  the  passengers,  I  gave  a 
lecture  in  the  saloon  on  the  work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
and  a  most  interesting  discussion  followed  ; — in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
speaking  on  a  seesaw, with  one's  audience  alternately  below  and  above  the 
level  of  the  eyes.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith,  Canon 
Rogers,  and  others  contributed  valuable  facts  coming  within  their  own 
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experience.  There  were  several  who  wished  to  hear  more  of  the  work  of 
the  Literary  Committee,  and  a  few  disputants  also  wished  to  have  a 
second  evening  of  it,  and  so  we  had,  boring,  I  fear,  a  few  of  the 
passengers.  Very  much  the  same  experience  repeated  itself  on  my 
return  journey  in  the  "  Sardinian."  Here  we  had  about  100  saloon 
passengers,  fully  one  half  of  whom  were  returning  members  of  the  British 
Association.  At  the  request  of  the  captain  and  many  passengers,  I 
lectured  in  the  saloon,  on  the  work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
Dr.  Kerr,  of  Glasgow,  taking  the  chair.  Some  useful  facts  were  con- 
tributed in  the  favourable  discussion  that  foUoAved,  in  Avhich  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  "the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  Professor  Vernon  Harcourt, 
and  others  took  part. 

The  net  result  of  these  cross- Atlantic  passages  may  be  said  to  be 
information  given,  misconception  removed,  interest  awakened,  new 
allies  made  (some  becoming  members  of  the  Society),  the  contribution  of 
several  cases  of  value  to  the  Literary  Committee,  and  the  promised  com- 
mencement of  independent  experiments  on  Thought-transference. 

At  Montreal  I  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Dougall,  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  a  flourishing  and  high-toned  newspaper  in  that  city.  He  had 
read  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Myers  and  Gumey  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  had  printed  copious  extracts  from  them  in  his  paper.  He  warmly 
took  up  the  project  of  enlisting  Canadian  sxipport  for  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  and  devoted  a  most  thoughtful  and  encouraging 
leading  article  to  the  work  of  the  Society  in  general,  and  to  myself 
in  particular.  Mr.  Dougall  subsequently  got  up  a  meeting  to  discuss 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  which  he  put  himself,  our  thanks  are  due. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  I  was  able  to 
procure  the  sale  of  our  Proceedings  in  the  Reception-room,  allowing  a 
reduced  price  to  members  of  the  Association.  The  contents  of  the 
parts  were  advertised  in  the  local  papers  and  announced  in  bills  in  the 
Reception-room.  In  this  way  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  and  interest  was 
awakened,  which  led  to  some  useful  results,  to  which  I  will  refer 
directly.  I  did  not  attempt  to  bring  the  subject  of  Thought-transference 
before  the  Association — though  we  may  fairly  claim  to  have  obtained 
definite  results  of  the  highest  scientific  value — simply  because  last  year 
a  paper  on  this  subject,  which  I  sent  to  the  British  Association  meet- 
ing at  Southport,  was  returned  to  me  with  a  most  courteous  note, 
stating  that  any  phenomena  which  lie  outside  the  recognised  channels 
of  sense  perception  also  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  British  Association. 

Here  at  Montreal,  I  met  Professor  Oarvill  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  energetic  hon.  sees,  of  the  American  Association  of  Science  ;  he 
became  much  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
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Research  and  the  results  it  had  attained,  and  promised  to  give  whatever 
aid  he  could  render  in  forming  an  affiliated  local  committee  of  scientific 
men.  After  some  consultation  with  his  co-secretary,  Dr.  Minot,  of 
Boston,  he  suggested  I  should  address  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
scientific  men  at  Philadelphia,  the  rooms  of  the  American  Associatioii 
in  tlie  Lafayette  Hotel  being  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  thought  not  unlikely  that  a  paper  on  "  Thought- 
transference  "  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Amei'ican  'Association,  and 
if  so,  it  would  open  the  way  for  the  proposed  meeting  on  the 
general  work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  As  the  American 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Philadelphia  immediately  after 
the  Montreal  meeting,  I  wrote  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  that 
body,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  my  paper,  at  the  same  time  frankly 
stating  what  had  been  its  fate  in  England.  After  the  usual  reference 
to  the  Sectional  Committees,  I  received  a  note  of  thanks,  informing  me 
the  paper  was  accepted  and  put  down  for  the  section  on  Biology.  The 
Committee,  moreover,  with  the  extreme  courtesy  and  generosity  that 
characterised  the  whole  Ijehaviour  of  the  American  Association  towards 
its  English  guests,  did  not  even  enforce  their  rule  of  requiring  the  paper 
to  be  submitted  to  them,  trusting  to  reliable  testimony  that  I  was 
"  neither  a  long-haired  man  nor  a  short-haired  woman,"  that  is  to  say, 
not  one  of  the  family  of  cratiks. 

A  cranh  is  a  monomaniac  who  believes  in  perpetual  motion,  or  in 
squaring  the  circle,  or  in  the  flatness  of  the  earth,  or  also  in  other  things 
we  deem  more  proveable.  To  be  labelled  a  crank  is  to  ensure  ostracism 
from  any  worthy  scientific  society.  Albeit  numerous  species  of  this 
family  of  cranks  hover  around  every  scientific  gathering  in  America, 
trying  to  air  their  hobbies  whenever  opportunity  occurs.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  the  careful  attempts  which  are  always 
made  by  the  responsible  officials  to  steer  clear  of  these  irrepressible 
unfortunates.  It  was  a  novel  and  gratifying  experience  to  find  I  had 
so  far  escaped  being  included  among  the  circle-squarers. 

On  the  hottest  day  of  the  hottest  week  known  in  Philadelphia  for  many 
years,  my  paper  came  on.  Speaking  in  a  large  hall  for  an  hour  at  mid- 
day, with  the  thermometer  at  96",  is  a  task  I  never  wish  to  try  again. 
Notwithstanding  the  heat  there  was  an  interesting  discussion  after- 
Avards,  and  a  very  full  report  in  the  local  papers.  The  only 
objections  were  raised  by  two  English  biologists,  one  of 
whom  remarked  that  if  Thought-transference  Avei'e  true  he  would 
have  to  abandon  science,  as  it  was  opposed  to  all  we  knew  ;  and  he 
ended  with  a  triumphant  challenge  :  "  I  have  written  five  figures 
down ;  let  Professor  Barrett  tell  me  forthwith  what  they  are, 
and  then  I  will  concede  there  may  be  something  in  the  claim  he  makes 
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on  our  credulity' — an  argument  which  one  expects  to  hear  from  a 
newspaper  editor,  but  not  from  a  scientitic  man,  as  I  had  especially 
disclaimed  the  possession  of  any  abnormal  powers.  The  President  of 
the  section,  in  closiiag  the  discussion,  pointed  out  that  the  natural  feeling 
of  incredulity  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  evidence,  but  he  urged  a 
larger  accumulation  of  evidence  from  various  observers. ' 

After  this  we  had  two  meetings  in  the  Lafayette  Hotel  to  discuss 
the  work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Among  others  present 
at  one  or  other  meeting,  I  may  name  Professor  Simon  Newcomb, — the 
distinguished  astronomer — Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  Professor  W.  H. 
Pickering,  Professor  Morse,  the  President  of  the  Anthropological 
Section ;  Dr.  Minot,  Professor  Peckham,  Professor  Pullerton, 
Professor  Harkness,  of  Washington ;  Professor  Brewer,  Dean  of  Yale 
University ;  Professor  Pains,  Dean  of  University  of  Georgia  ;  Pro- 
fessor Graham  Bell,  of  telephone  fame  ;  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
Science,  the  leading  scientitic  journal  in  the  State,  and  others. 
In  the  little  preliminary  gathering,  Professor  Newcomb  urged  the  need 
of  extreme  caution  in  arriving  at  any  conclusions,pointing  out  how  pure 
chance  coincidences  must  inevitably  come  in  as  a  misleading  factor  in. 
the  collection  of  evidence  bearing  on  what  appeared  to  be  truth-telling 
dreams  and  hallucinations.*  For  a  couple  of  hours  matters  were  dis- 
cussed, and  I  was  glad  to  elicit  from  one  and  the  other  a  serious  and 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  scientific  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
jects before  our  Society,  and  in  some  cases  a  hearty,  in  others  a  guarded 
approval  of  forming  a  similar  society,  or  a  branch  of  our  English 
Society,  in  the  States. 

At  the  second  meeting,  invitation  to  which  was  put  in  the  local  news- 
papers, reporters  were  present,  and  after  I  had  spoken,  a  resolution  was 
moved  by  Dr.  Minot,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Parrish,  the  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  that  it  was  desirable  to  form  a 
Psychical  Research  Society  in  America.  A  local  committee  was  then 
proposed,  the  names  on  it  having  been  very  carefully  selected  by  Pro- 
fessor Carvill  Lewis.  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  a  respected  merchant  in 
Philadelphia,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  and  warmly  in  favour  of 
the  project,  consented  to  act  as  hon.  sec.  Professor  FuUerton's  admir- 
able speech  from  the  chair  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice. 


*  Professor  Newcomb  has  since  extended  and  published  his  remarks  in 
Science  for  October  17th,  188i.  Professor  Newcomb  remarked  that  he  was  in 
these  matters  a  "  confirmed  "  sceptic,  to  which  Professor  Lodge,  whose  weighty- 
support  I  was  glad  to  have  at  the  earlier  meeting,  replied  that  "  he  presumed, 
therefore,  Professor  Newcomb  had  already  satisfied  himself  by  experiment."  "By 
no  means,  I  have  not  made  a  single  experiment,"  replied  Professor  Xewcomb. 
"  Then  I  may  take  it,"  rejoined  Professor  Lodge  "  that  you  are  an  unconfii-med, 
sceptic." 
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■  Boston,  which  was  well  represented  at  our  little  gathering,  felt  it 
ought  not  to  be  behind  Philadelphia,  and  hence  I  was  asked  to  go  over 
there  and  hold  a  similar  meeting,  to  which  I  agreed. 

Before  leaving  Philadelphia  the  Committee  met  at  Mr.  P.  Smith's 
house,  and  after  arranging  for  future  work,  they  expressed  a  wish 
to  witness  some  mesmeric  experiments.  I  agreed  to  try,  and 
luckily  a  lady  present  turned  out  to  be  a  most  admirable  subject. 
Though  she  had  never  been  mesmei'ised  before,  in  less  than  10  minutes 
she  was  utterly  unable  to  open  her  eyes,  and  fell  into  that  early 
hypnotic  state  when  the  subject's  reason  and  experience  are  unable  to 
withstand  any  grotesque  suggestion  made  by  the  mesmeriser.  Giving 
her  salt  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  sugar,  and  vice  versa,  she 
heai'tily  endorsed  what  I  said,  but  added,  "  How  extremely  curious  this 
is  :  I  know  it  is  a  lump  of  sugar  you  have  given  me  by  its  skape, 
but  it  is  so  intensely  salt  that  I  really  cannot  bear  to  eat  it."  On 
telling  her  to  open  her  eyes,  I  showed  her  the  sugar  and  salt,  and 
offered  her  the  choice ;  and  so  anxious  was  she  for  more  salt,  saying 
"the  salt  was  really  deliciously  sweet,"  that  she  would  have  emptied 
the  salt  cellar.  Similar  perversion  of  taste  with  regard  to  mustard 
and  biscuit,  milk  and  vinegar,  was  exhibited.  Perversion  of 
sight  and  judgment  were  then  tried,  and  repeating  an  experiment  I 
had  made  long  ago,  I  placed  some  shoes  on  a  chair,  and  told  her  to  look 
at  me,  as  I  was  about  to  jump  into  the  shoes  and  float  round  the  room. 
On  asserting  that  T  was  actually  doing  so,  she  exclaimed,  "  Well,  that 
is  the  oddest  thing  1  have  ever  experienced.  I  know  you  are  standing 
close  by  me,  but  I  see  you  near  the  ceiling,  with  your  head  towards 
the  curtains,  floating  horizontally.  I  see  you  up  there  pei^fectly  clearly  ; 
now  "  (at  my  suggestion)  "  you  are  coming  down."  Making  a  few  reverse 
passes,  she  was  quite  free  from  the  power  of  being  deluded,  and  yet  the 
recollection  of  her  exjjerience  was  as  vivid  as  possible,  and  still  remains 
so.  Upon  awakening,  it  Avas  most  comical  to  see  the  curiosity  with 
which  she  afterwards  cautiously  tried  a  little  sugar  to  see  if  it  had 
regained  its  sweetness. 

Though  these  experiments  were  of  the  most  elementary  and  perfectly 
well-known  character,  yet  they  excited  much  interest,  partly,  no 
doubt,  as  affording  a  plausible  explanation  of  certain  spiritualistic 
phenomena. 

From  Philadelphia  I  went  to  Boston,  to  fulfil  my  promise.  Harvard 
University  is  at  Cambridge,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and  among  the  pro- 
fessors at  Harvard  few  carry  more  weight  than  the  head  of  the 
Astronomical  Observatory,  Professor  E.  C.  Pickei'ing,  a  man  still  young, 
but  of  great  sobriety  of  judgment,  genial  manner,  and  of  wide  attain- 
ments. Hence  it  was  peculiarly  fortunate  that  it  was  under  his  auspices. 
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that  the  work  of  our  Society  was  introduced  to  the  Harvard  University 
and  to  the  members  of  the  American  Academy  at  Boston.  It  was  also 
a  happy  accident  that  our  distinguished  members,  Pi'ofessor  Crouch 
Adams  and  Mrs.  Adams,  were  staying  with  Professor  Pickering  at  the 
time.  A  preliminaiy  private  meeting  was  held  at  Dr.  Minot's  house 
in  Boston,  at  which  I  met  Professor  Stanley  Hall,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Professor  W.  James,  of  Harvard,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Professor  James,  who  is  the  brother  of  the  eminent  novelist,  was  already 
acquainted  Avith  our  hon.  sec,  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  and  had  read 
the  earlier  parts  of  our  Proceedings  with  much  interest. 

To  the  larger  meeting  in  the  American  Academy,  a  body  which  to 
some  extent  corresponds  to  our  Poyal  Society,  a  printed  invitation 
was  issued  to  the  members,  signed  by  Professor  Pickering,  Dr.  Minot, 
and  Mr.  Hodges,  who  is  the  acting  editor  of  the  journal  Science.  We 
had  a  select  and  fair  gathering  of  scientific  and  literary  men,  including 
Professors  James,  Runkle,  Minot,  Watson,  Dolbear,  Hall,  W.  H. 
Pickering  ;  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering  was  in  the  chair.  After  I  had 
spoken,  a  resolution  was  moved  and  carried,  that  a  committee  be  formed 
to  consult  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  Psychical 
Research  in  America,  and  to  arrange  a  basis  of  co-operation  with  our 
English  Society.  The  names  of  the  Committee,  all  of  whom  agreed  to 
act,  were  as  follows  : — ■ 

Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  Chairman ;  Professor  Stanley  Hall, 
Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology  in  John  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore  ;  Professor  W.  James ;  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch,  M.D.  ; 
Professor  AY.  Watson  ;  Professor  C.  S.  Minot,  M.D.  ;  Professor  Hyatt  ; 
Mr.  Scudder ;  and  Mr.  Hodges,  hon.  sec. 

Dr  Bowditch  is  a  physiologist  of  European  repute  ;  he  is  Dean  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  Professor  of  Physiology.  Professor 
W.  Watson,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Academy,  kindly  allowed  all  corre- 
spondence to  be  addressed  to  him  at  the  Academy. 

The  main  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  want,  in  America,  of  persons 
able  and  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  the  work  merely  for  the  work's 
sake.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  one  gentleman  present  offered  to  give 
500dol.  (£100)  towards  the  payment  of  a  secretary. 

Whilst  at  Boston,  I  received  a  telegram  from  Montreal,  stating 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  meeting  at  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
Montreal,  where  I  might  expect  a  good  audience  of  those  anxious  to 
hear  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  ;  so  I  started  off 
by  the  night  mail,  and  on  arriving  found  a  large  room  full  of  people. 
After  my  address,  a  resolution  was  moved  that  a  local  committee  be 
formed  to  interest  the  Canadian  public  in  the  work  of  Psychical  Re- 
search.   An  able  and  energetic  Oxford  graduate,  a  Mr.  S.  W.  Boodle, 
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agreed  to  act  ashon.  sec,  and  a.  committee  Avas  formed  consisting  of  a 
number  of  influential  residents  in  Montreal. 

Undoubtedly  the  general  feeling  of  those  I  met  with  was  that  of 
good  will  towards  us ;  in  some  cases  rising  to  an  earnest  wish  to 
help  us. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  I  am  afi'aid  I  have  nothing  more  to  show 
for  my  tour  in  America,  than  the  kindling  in  new  cjuai'ters  of,  I  hope, 
a  fruitful  interest  in  our  Society  ;  if  any  results  should  accrue  from  my 
visit  it  will  be  due,  not  so  miich  to  the  sma.U  efforts  I  may  have  made, 
as  to  the  dignity  and  support  which  is  given  to  the  objects  of  the 
Society  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Society  itself,  and  to  the 
fearless  love  of  truth  which  is  the  motto  of  the  Society. 


Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  then  read  the  first  of  what  is  intended  to  be 
a  series  of  two  or  three  papers,  "Ou  ((■  Telepathic  Explanation  of  some  so- 
called  Spiritualistic  Phenomena.^'  This  first  paper  dealt  mainly  with 
cases  of  automatic  writing,  Avliere  the  substance  of  what  is  Avritten, 
although  not  consciously  in  the  writer's  mind,  is  such  as  may  conceivably 
have  originated  in  that  mind.  This  led  to  a  description  of  unconscious 
cerebration,  to  which  the  speaker  was  disposed  to  ascribe  a  yet  further 
range  of  action  than  had  been  claimed  for  it  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
others.  The  value  of  the  little  instrument  called  "  Planchette  "  was 
explained  to  lie  in  its  enabling  feeble  impulses  to  automatic  writing  to 
manifest  themselves  without  the  check  which  the  conscious  mind  of  the 
writer  imposes  when  he  perceives  what  is  being  unconsciously  written. 
In  conclusion,  some  cases  were  given  where  the  matter  written  included 
names  or  allusions  which  the  writer's  brain  could  not  be  conceived  as 
supplying.  In  the  instances  cited  other  persons  had  been  present  whose 
minds  could  have  furnished  these  names,  cfec.  ;  and  it  was  urged  that 
telepathic  influence  had  here  come  into  play.  Further  instances  of 
this  kind  were  laromised  in  a  second  paper ;  the  speaker,  however, 
intimating  that  there  Avere  some  still  stranger  recorded  cases  where  even 
the  telepathic  explanation  would  scarcely  cover  the  alleged  facts. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  dra^vn  was  that  a  great  number  of  accu- 
rate experiments  with  Planchette  should  be  forthwith  made  ;  the  primary 
object  being  to  test  the  existence  of  telepathic  influence  on  automatic 
Avriting,  by  trying  whether  the  Planchette  can  be  made  to  write 
words  fixed  on  by  other  persons  present,  Avho  are  not  themselves  touching 
the  Planchette,  and  avIio  give  no  hint  as  to  the  word  which  they  have 
chosen.  This  experiment  may  have  a  scientific  value ;  Avhereas  the 
usual  aimless  questions  asked  of  Planchette,  as  though  some  superior 
source  of  intelligence  were  present,  are  likely  to  end  only  in  disappoint- 
ment and  absurdities. 
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Planchettes  can  be  procured  from  14,  Dean's  Yard,  at  2s.  6d.  each, 
and  reports  of  experiments  therewith  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  AT.  H. 
Myers,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Thought-transference. 


Another  General  Meeting  was  held  at  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  on 
Friday,  November  l-lth,  at  4.30  p.m.,  the  President  in  the  chair.  This 
meeting  was  open  to  Members  and  Associates  only,  no  strangers  being 
admitted.  The  business  was  the  First  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Tlteosophical  Plienomena,  a  portion  of  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

This  Report,  as  already  announced,  is  to  be  circulated  among 
Members  and  Associates  only.  The  concluding  portion  is  to  be  read  at 
a  General  Meeting  (from  which  strangers  will  again  be  excluded),  at 
Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  on  Friday,  November  2Sth,  at  4. .30  p.m.,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Report  and  Appendices  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  shortly  after  that  date. 

The  portion  of  the  Report  which  was  read  on  tlie  llrtli  was  mainly 
concerned  with  the  alleged  "  astral  excursions  "  of  Mr.  Damodar  K. 
Mavalankar,  one  of  which  had  been  prominently  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  at  a  General  Meeting  on 
May  28th.  The  sequel  to  that  incident  was  described  at  length.  Some 
alleged  English  cases  of  voluntary  "  projection  of  the  double,"  or 
intentional  apparition  of  one  person  to  another,  were  also  detailed,  and 
their  analogy  with  the  Indian  cases  discussed.  Some  conversation 
followed,  and  the  President  pointed  out  the  important  element  which 
any  evidence  of  definite  intention  imports  into  telepathic  apparitions. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Report,  to  be  read  on  November  28th,  will 
treat  of  the  alleged  apparitions  and  powers  of  the  Mahatmas.  The 
Coulomb  esclandre  will  also  be  discussed.        .  ■  . 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES  FOR 
"PHANTASMS  OF  THE  LIVING." 

VIL  .    .  ,  . 

In  the  preceding  papers  we  have  made  a  rapid  survey  of  the  classes 
of  cases  where  a  phantasm  has  been  perceptible  to  one  person  only, — 
individual,  or  imrticular,  cases.  We  have  styled  those  cases  individual 
where  the  nature  of  the  impression  itself  was  such  that  there  was  no 
antecedent  probability  that  it  would  be  shared  by  others,  even  admitting 
that  it  had  au  objective  basis.  We  styled  those  cases  jmrticular  where  ' 
the  percipient's  experience,  if  in  any  sense  objective,  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  shared  by  certain  other  persons  present,  but  was  not  so 
sliared. 

The  logical  correlative  to  these  j?ar<i"c!?7rt/'  cases  will  consist  of 
•collective  cases  ;  where  the  experience  is,  in  fact,  shared  by  all  the 
persons  who  might  be  expected  to  sliare  it  if  it  represented  an  objective 
fact. 

But  before  we  reach  the  collective  cases  we  have  to  deal  A\  itli  a  large 
mass  of  cases  which  cannot  be  classed  either  aspartictdar  or  as  collective, 
because  we  do  not  know  whether  other  persons  besides  the  actual 
percipient  would  have  perceived  the  phantasm  or  not,  the  percipient 
having  been  alone  at  the  time. 

These  we  will  call  nev.tral  cases.  And  it  will  plainly  be  right  to 
include  amongst  them  the  cases  where  some  other  persons  were  present 
indeed,  but  asleep,  or  occupied  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  phantasm  (had  it  been  a  real  human  voice,  or  an  ordinary- 
intruder)  would  have  attracted  their  attention. 

Now  in  the  first  place  we  must  observe  that  these  neutral  cases  are 
very  numerous  in  proportion  either  to  particular  cases  or  to  collective 
cases.  Among  530  cases  analysed  in  our  Provisional  Index  No.  I 
there  were  about  250  neutral  cases  to  -iO  particular  cases,  and  100  col- 
lective. That  is  to  say,  out  of  every  eight  of  these  quasi-objective 
phantasms,  five  ai'e  alleged  to  have  manifested  themselves  when  the  per- 
cipient was  alone  ;  two  to  have  been  seen  or  heard  l>y  several  per- 
cipients together  ;  and  one  to  have  been  perceived  by  one  person,  but 
not  by  others  who  were  present.  Now  if  this  proportion  depended 
simply  on  the  number  of  hours  of  solitude  per  diem  in  ordinary  lives, 
it  would  give  us  fifteen  solitary  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four,  a 
number  probably  larger  than  the  real  avei'age. 

To  judge,  then,  by  this  statistical  indication,  it  would  seem  as 
though  these  phantasms  occurred  more  readily  to  persons  alone  and 
ijuiet  than  to  ^^ersons  in  company.  And  this  is  what  we  might 
expect  a,  priori  on  the  telepathic  theory.  For  we  have  shown 
that  it   is  probable    that    our  veridical    hallucinations  will,  as  far 
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as  possible,  follow  the  ordinary  laws  of  mere  illusive  halluci- 
nations, and  these  latter  certainly  occui-  most  readily  when  the 
percipient  is  alone.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  this  argument  cuts 
both  ways.  For  if  (as  we  must  suppose  probable)  some  of  our  alleged 
cases  are  cases  of  pure  illusive  hallucination,  decked  out  liy  subsequent 
imagination  into  an  appearance  of  having  been  veridical,  then  these  mal- 
recoUections  would  probably  gi'oup  themselves  around  some  solitari/ 
moment,  and  so  would  swell  the  list  of  neutral  cases.  It  is  easier,  that 
is  to  say,  to  fancy  that  one  saw  a  ghost  when  one  was  lying  in  bed  in  a 
lonely  room  than  to  fancy  that  one  saw  a  ghost  when  one  was  sitting 
at  dinner.  Many  of  our  nmtral  cases,  in  short,  are  noctAirnal  cases ; 
and  night  is  the  time  for  false  apparitions  as  well  as  for  true  ones. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  seems  to  indicate  that  solitude 
and  quiet  afford  real  facilities  for  the  presentation  of  the  truth-telling 
phantasms  with  which  we  are  concerned.    There  are  a  good  many  cases 
where  the  phantasm  is  observed  some  time  after  the  apparent  death 
of  the  agent, — we  may  even  say  some  little  time  after  his  actual  bodily 
death.    Now  in  these  cases  the  phantasm  seems  almost  always  to  await 
a  quiet  moment, — generally  at  night, — for  its  appearance  ;  and  it  seems 
plausible  to  suppose  that  the  impression,  received  perhaps  at  the 
moment  of  the  friend's  death,  has  gone  through  a  period  of  incubation 
in  some  sub-conscious  region  of  the  percipient's  mental  activity,  and  is 
developed  or  extei-nalised  as  soon  as  the  stimuli  of  active  existence  have 
ceased  to  engross  the  brain.    But  the  force  of  this  argument  again 
is  somewhat  weakened  by  our  ignorance  as  to  the  true  nature  of  these 
apparently  post-mortem  appearances.    AVe  are  at  present  dealing  with 
apparitions  of  the  living  only  (including  persons  at  the  moment  of 
death) ;  and  we  have  good  reasons  for  thinking  this  a  prudent  limit  to 
draw,  inasmuch  as  this  evidence  for  apparitions  of  the  living  is  in  several 
ways  stronger  than  the  evidence  for  post-mortem  apparitions.    But  we 
must  remember  that  this  limit  is  an  arbitrary  one,  fixed  by  ourselves  ; 
and  that  while  we  are  treating  death  as  the  limiting  point  of  appari- 
tions, it  may  be  merely  the  point  of  maximum  frequency  of  appari- 
tions ;  and  the  phantoms  seen  a  few  hours  after  death  may  be  not 
the  mere  developed  images  of  the  death  moment,  Ijut  images  freshly 
excited  by  some  cause  which  has  come  into  operation  since  the  death 
moment.    We  must  not,  in  short,  base  negative  conclusions  on  a  mere 
working  hypothesis.    We  must  remember  that  death  may  have  not 
only  a  momentary,  but  jjersisterd  phantasmogenetic  efiicacy.  Here 
again,  in  short,  as  so  often  before,  we  are  made  to  feel  that,  although  a 
definite  demarcation  of  our  subject  into  many  provinces  is  practically 
indispensable,  we  can  never  hope  to  master  any  one  province  until  Ave 
have  widely  explored  the  rest. 
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But  to  Avhatever  causes  this  accumulation  of  our  so-called  "  neutral  " 
cases  is  clue,  it  has  at  any  rate  this  convenience,  that  it  enables  us  to 
enter  with  fairly  al^undant  material  on  a  classification  of  phantasms  in 
one  way  more  minute  than  any  wliich  we  have  as  yet  attempted.  We 
shall  arrange  theiu  in  a  series  which  will  have  reference  partly  to  their 
absolute  simplicity  or  com23lexity,andpai'tly  to  the  plausibility  with  which 
their  details  can  be  referred  to  the  percij^ient's  mind  rather  than  the 
agent's.  We  shall  begin  with  what  may  be  called  the  phantasm  reduced 
to  its  elements — the  rudimentary,  unrecognisable  sound  or  sight  which 
has  no  obvious  connection  with  any  given  person  whatever,  and  needs 
an  appeal  to  a  precise  time-coincidence  to  show  its  veridical  character. 
That  is  to  say,  if  A  hears  a  loud  inexplicable  noise,  there  is  nothing  to 
make  him  think  of  B  ;  but  if  B  is  found  to  have  died  at  that  very 
moment,  a  time-coincidence  is  estal)lished  which  renders  the  possil^ility 
of  a  causal  connection  worth  considering.  Beginning,  then,  with  these 
rudimentary,  unrecognisible  phantasms,  we  shall  take  first  the  auditory 
instances,  as  ranking  in  a  certain  sense  heloio  the  visual ;  since  among 
mere  morbid  hallucinations  those  of  hearing  are  so  much  the 
commonest. 

But  we  shall  soon  find  that  in  our  perplexing  subject,  simplicity 
from  one  aspect  by  no  means  implies  simplicity  from  other  aspects  as 
well.  Considered  as  a  mere  sensory  percept,  nothing  can  well  be  much 
simpler  than  the  crack  of  a  whip.  But  considered  as  a  psychical 
phenomenon,  its  various  analogies,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  alleged  to  have  been  observed,  render  it  perplexing  in  a  high  degree. 
We  will  begin  Avith  an  instance  illustrating  the  way  in  which  this 
sound  apparently  occui'S  as  a  form  of  death-wraith.  The  name  of  our 
correspondent  must  be  withheld,  as  his  mother  is  still  living  in  great 
age  and  infirmity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1874  my  elder  brother,  W,M.,  resided  in  Edinburgh 
with  his  wife  and  family.  Taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
his  household  on  a  visit  to  Glasgow,  he  went  to  stay  for  a  few  days  with  a, 
parried  sister  who  lived  in  the  country,  18  miles  east  from  town.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  had  been  subject,  at  irregular  intervals,  to  attacks  of  illness 
of  a  severe  character,  but,  at  the  date  at  which  I  write,  was  in  fair  health, 
and  attending  to  business.  Two  or  three  days  after  his  arrival  at  our  sister's 
house  he  was  quite  unexpectedly  seized,  late  one  evening,  witli  serious  ill- 
ness, hematemesis  supervened,  and  within  two  or  three  hours  from  the  first 
seizure  he  was  a  corpse.  The  late  hour,  and  distance  from  the  railway  station, 
prevented  any  communication  during  the  night  with  our  household  in 
Edinburgh.  My  brother's  wife  being  also  expected  to  join  him  in  the  country 
next  day,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  her  en  route, 
in  case  after  receipt  of  it  she  might  be  unable  to  make  the  journey.  I  men- 
tion these  latter  facts  to  show  that  on  the  night  when  my  brother's  death 
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actually  occurred,  no  intelligence  of  it  could  possibly  have  reached  our 
Edinburgh  house,  where  my  aged  father  and  mother  at  that  time  were 
residing,  and  also,  for  the  night,  my  brother's  wife  ou  her  way  from 
Glasgow. 

Between  11  and  12  o'clock  that  night  my  mother,  aged  then  72,  but 
active  and  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  as  indeed  she  is  still,  was  alone  in 
her  bedroom  and  in  the  act  of  undressing.  She  occupied  this  room  alone, 
and  it  was  the  only  sleeping  apartment  on  the  dining-room  flat  which  was  in 
use  that  night,  the  only  other  bedroom  there  being  the  adjoining  room, 
then  untenanted,  owing  to  my  own  absence  in  the  North.  My  father,  eldest 
brother,  and  sister-in-law  occupied  rooms  on  the  flat  above.  The  servants' 
accommodation  was  in  the  under,  or  sunk  flat  beneath,  shut  ofl'  from  the 
•upper  by  a  swing  door  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps.  A  small  dog,  the 
only  other  inmate  of  the  house,  slept  that  night,  and  indeed  always,  in  the 
kitchen.  My  mother  was  in  her  usual  good  health,  her  faculties  perfectly 
preserved,  and  her  mind  untroubled  with  any  apprehensions  of  evil  tidings. 
She  had  read,  as  usual,  a  portion  of  her  Bible,  and  was  in  the  act  of  un- 
dressing, when  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  most  extraordinary  noise  at 
the  door  of  her  room,  which  opened  directly  into  the  inner  lobby.  It  was 
as  if  made  by  a  person  standing  directly  outside  and  close  to  the  door,  but 
it  was  utterly  unlike  any  ordinary  summons  or  alarm.  In  her  own  words 
it  was  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  noise  of  someone  hastily  and  imperiously 
lashing  the  door  with  a  heavy  riding  whip,  demanding  admittance.  It  was 
loud,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times,  as  if  insisting  on  attention,  with  brief 
intervals  between.    Then  it  ceased. 

My  mother,  though  possessed  of  considerable  coolness,  was  startled,  but 
with  a  resolution  which  many  might  envy,  she  proceeded  to  light  a  candle, 
knowing  the  hall  lights  were  extinguished,  the  whole  of  the  inmates  having 
before  retired  for  the  night,  and  went  to  the  door.  "  I  knew,"  she  said, 
"that  it  was  no  one  in  the  house  seeking  admission.  Such  an  imperative 
summons  would  never  have  been  made  at  my  door."  On  opening  it  nothing 
was  visible,  the  various  doors  opening  on  the  lobby  were  closed,  and  the 
fastening  of  the  front  door  undisturbed.  Much  surprised,  though  retaining 
self-possession,  my  mother  debated  with  herself  as  to  rousing  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  but  ultimately  resolved  not  to  do  so  unless  the  sound  was 
repeated,  which  it  was  not.  It  was  about  midnight,  but  my  mother  did  not 
note  the  precise  hour  and  minute,  Early  next  forenoon,  my  father  and 
sister-in-law  having  left,  the  news  came  that  my  brother  had  expired  at 
midnight,  18  miles  ofl'  by  road  from  Edinburgh. 

It  may  be  noted  that  nothing  near  or  in  the  door  could  possibly  have 
occasioned  the  noise  in  question,  the  material  being  old,  well-seasoned 
timber  not  liable  to  warp  or  crack.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  noise 
in  question  had  not  been  heard  by  anyone  in  the  house  save  by  my  mother, 
which  no  one  will  wonder  at  who  knows  how  perfectly  "  deafened  old- 
fashioned  stone  houses  in  Edinburgh  invariably  are. 

Speaking  for  my  own  part,  I  would  not  have  placed  so  much  reliance  on 
the  narrative  which  I  have  from  my  mother's  own  lips,  had  it  come  from 
any  other  person  in  the  house.  The  others  might  have  been  imaginative  or 
nervous,  or  wise  after  the  event,  or  possibly  wholly  mistaken.   But  with  my 
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mother's  clear  and  balanced  judgment,  little  affected  by  matters  wlucli 
powerfully  sway  others,  I  have  no  room  for  hesitation  whatsoever.  I  believe, 
as  firmly  as  I  believe  in  the  fact  of  my  own  existence,  that  the  circumstances 
happened  exactly  as  she  narrated  them,  and  also,  in  her  instinctive  feeling,  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  that  the  sound  in  question  was  not  accidental  or 
caused  by  any  agency  of  which  we  have  present  cognisance,  I  believe  she 
was  right. 

Now  if  this  case  had  stood  alone,  or  nearly  alone,  we  might  have 
been  contented  to  point  out  the  inexplicable  bizarrerie  of  this  form  of 
announcement  of  death, — if  such  it  be — without  attempting  to  explain 
it  any  more  than  one  would  attempt  to  explain  the  imagery  of  a  casual 
dream.  But  the  case  does  not  stand  alone.  We  have  printed  about  a 
dozen  cases  more  or  less  closely  analogous.  Many  such  occur  in  the 
existing  collections,  and  we  have  come  across  many  more,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  Avhich  we  have  not  recorded  in  detail. 

In  short,  this  vldp-sound  is  almost  as  common  as  a  call,  almost  as 
common  as  a  drowning  jnan's  dripping  phantom  ;  and  it  is  surrounded, 
moreover,  ]»y  a  whole  range  of  cognate  sounds, — heavy  blows  on  a  wall, 
bangs  on  the  floor,  the  rattle  of  gravel  at  a  window,  etc.  Now,  of 
course  we  are,  strictly  speaking,  entitled  to  class  all  these  sounds  as  vary- 
ing kinds  of  summons,  externalised  in  this  form  by  the  percipient's, 
own  mind,  under  the  shock  of  the  telepathic  impact.  But  we  must, 
observe  that  the  analogies  of  morbid  hallucinations  do  not  support  us. 
here ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  new  and  perplexing- 
analogies  which  in  any  comprehensive  view  of  our  subject  we  cannot 
ignore. 

In  morbid  hallucinations  a  fancied  call  is  a  veiy  common  thing. 
The  sound  of  one's  own  name  is  obviously  the  most  likely  of  all  sounds 
for  a  sudden  act  of  attention  to  summon  up.  And,  again,  the  moi-bicl 
hallucination  of  the  insane  often  takes  the  form  of  an  imagined  loud 
noise  ascribed  to  devils  or  persecutors.  But  in  these  morbid  cases  there 
are  probably  intra-cranial  noises — real  hummings  and  buzzings — which 
the  diseased  mind  transforms  into  an  external  din.  It  would  be  hard  to 
lind  cases  where  a  single  isolated  crash  or  short  series  of  crashing  sounds, 
has  been  thus  mor))idly  externalised. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  directions  where  phenomena 
parallel  to  these  lashings  and  bangings  are  frequently  attested.  The 
whip-sounds  are  one  of  the  commonest  alleged  occurrences  in  haunted 
houses.  And  the  bangs  or  rappings  seem  to  pass  by  continuous  grada- 
tions into  the  raps  which  form  the  staple  phenomenon  of  Spiritualistic 
seances. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  attempt  to  trace  out  this  parallel  in 
detail.  One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  how  hard  it  may  be  in  con- 
crete cases  to  distinguish  between  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
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dissolution  and  those  which  are  asserted  to  remain,  as  it  were,  adherent 
to  some  special  locality. 

The  narrative — drawn  up  1)y  a  daughter  of  the  percipient — is  as 
follows  : — 

I  cannot,  unfortunately,  introduce  you  to  a  spectre,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
<!onvey  an  accurate  impression  of  the  mysterious  annoyances  at  my  old  home, 
which  appealed  rather  to  touch  and  hearing  than  to  sight.  They  were  none  the 
less  real  and  distressing.  It  was  difficult  for  my  mother  to  keep  her  servants 
any  length  of  time,  and  guests  seldom  renewed  their  visits  to  the  rectory. 

Phantom  feet  trod  tlie  passages  at  night  and  were  heard  ascending  the 
staircases,  locks  turned,  doors  opened  and  closed,  furniture  appeared  to  be 
dragged  about  in  unoccupied  rooms,  viewless  hands  rustled  the  bed-curtains 
and  moved  across  the  pillov/s.  Sometimes  weird,  unearthly  screams  echoed 
through  the  house  ;  and  these  manifestations  were  not  confined  to  the  hours 
of  night.  But  these  are  generalities.  I  will  now  state  a  particular  incident 
which  appeared  to  point  to  influences  beyond  the  ken  of  our  philosophy. 

My  father  was  not  the  incumbent  ;  he  was  only  the  curate-in-charge. 
The  rector,  a  wealthy  country  squire  of  old  family,  although  he  drew  nearly 
£1,200  a-year  from  the  living,  resided  on  his  own  estate,  never  did  any 
church  duty,  and  left  the  parish  entirely  in  my  father's  hands,  merely  paying 
him  a  friendly  visit  now  and  then.  On  one  of  these  visits,  when  he  came 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  my  mother  eagerly  invited  the  opinion  of  the  latter 
about  the  noises  which  so  often  disturbed  our  rest,  and  proved  a  constant 
source  of  terror  to  the  servants.  "  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer,"  she  replied  ; 
"  all  I  know  is  that  the  house  has  so  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted  that,  in  the  case  of  servants,  one  might  suggest  superstition,  work- 
ing on  an  already  excited  and  expectant  imagination  ;  but  this  easy  solution 
is,  of  course,  inapplicable  either  to  strong-minded  persons  like  yourself  and 

Mr.  V  ,  or  to  those  who  had  never  heard  the  reports,  like  your  visitors. 

One  of  the  current  legends  you  may  some  day  have  the  opportunity  of 
verifying,  though  I  trust  that  that  day  is  far  distant.     According  to  this 

tradition,  no  sooner  does  a  rector  of  B  die,  than  a  strange,  incomiDre- 

hensible  sound  proceeds  from  the  landing  of  the  front  staircase.  This  noise, 
lam  told,  has  been  compared  tothe  slashes  of  a  cart-whip  falling  on  a  metal 
tube."  This  unromantic  comparison  excited  more  merriment  than  credulity, 
and  the  matter  was  soon  forgotten. 

A  good  many  months  had  elapsed,  when  one  autumnal  evening,  about  9 
p.m.,  my  mother  \vas  startled  by  a  most  unusual  disturbance:  the  loud 
slashes  of  a  whip  on  some  metallic  substance  echoed  through  the  passage  and 
•down  the  stairs.  No  one  was  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  the  origin  of  the 
sound  could  not  be  traced.  Two  days  later,  my  father  received  the^tidings  of 
his  rector's  sudden  death.  The  day  and  hour  of  this  quite  unexpected  event 
coincided  with  the  predicted  supernatural  warning. 

At  the  time  of  the  rector's  sudden  death  he  was  on  a  visit  to  a  country 
seat  at  least  50  miles  from  the  rectory.  He  was  apparently  in  his  usual 
health  and  spirits  until  the  moment  of  the  seizure,  which  in  half-an-hour 
ended  fatally.  Railways  and  telegraphs  were  not,  and  the  place  was  16 
miles  from  a  coach-road. 
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We  may  perhaps  suggest  that  in  this  case  some  unconscious  anticipa- 
tion on  Mrs.  V.'s  part  determined  the  character  of  the  sound  in  which  a 
telepathic  impact  shaped  itself.  But  if  the  evideace  is  to  be  taken  as 
it  stands,  the  whip-sound  seems  closely  bound  up  with  the  cognate 
noises  which  already  distinguished  the  rectory.  Now  suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  we  give  to  these  loud  cracks  or  slashes  their  most 
obvious  interpretation, — as  intended  simply  as  a  startling  mode  of 
arresting  the  percipient's  attention.  May  we  then  still  ascribe  this 
sudden  sound  to  the  percipient's  own  mind,  a  sub-conscious  region  of 
which  has  received  the  telepathic  message  and  seeks  instinctively  to 
externalise  that  message  in  a  form  which  shall  at  any  rate  compel  at- 
tention 1  We  might  compare  the  instinct  of  the  man  in  a  nightmare, 
who  vaguely  tries  to  knock  over  a  candlestick  in  order  to  wake  himself 
with  the  clatter.  On  this  view  one  would  expect  to  find  that  the  noise 
was  sometimes  not  meaningless,  like  a  rap  or  slash,  l)ut  referred  to- 
some  object  familiar  to  the  percipient,  as  the  breakage  of  china  and  the 
like,  which  might  be  selected  by  the  percipient's  unconscious  mind  as- 
likely  to  find  his  conscious  mind  most  promptly  on  the  alert.  I  may 
explain  my  meaning  liy  citing  an  account  given  to  me  by  an  elderly 
Avoman  in  her  cottage  at  Little  Gransden,  near  Cambridge.  She  told 
me  how,  as  she  was  lying  in  bed  one  morning,  she  heard  the  characteristic 
crash  of  a  falling  earthenware  porringer  sounding  from  her  little  scullery 
or  larder,  where  her  provision  of  milk  stood.  She  leapt  out  of  bed  and 
rushed  to  the  larder,  to  find  the  porringer  in  its  place,  as  usual.  A 
near  relation  died  at  about  that  time.  I  looked  round  the  cottage,  and 
at  the  porringer  still  standing  in  its  place,  and  decided  that  had  I 
wished  to  rouse  her  suddenly,  the  oversetting  of  the  porringer  from  its 
shelf  on  to  the  stone  floor  would  have  been  the  readiest  way. 

A  few  more  such  cases  we  have, — mainly  among  uneducated 
persons,  in  whose  narrow  lives  the  thought  of  material  objects  of  this 
kind  will  often  recur.  Thus  we  have  the  jingling  of  glasses  in  a  bar, 
and  the  dancing  of  pots  at  the  death  of  John  Pott,  though  in  thia 
latter  case  the  psychical  paronomasia  looks  a  little  suspicious. 

But  what  amount  of  credit — we  may  as  well  put  the  question 
here  as  anywhere — is  to  be  given  to  uneducated  witnesses  in  matters 
of  this  kind  ?  The  class  of  persons  who  send  their  children  to  public 
elementary  schools  is  officially  defined  as  including  six-sevenths  of  tbe 
whole  population.  Considering  the  specific  fact  which  is  here- 
selected  as  defining  this  large  class,  it  seems  hard  to  brand 
this  vast  majority  of  our  fellow  ci'eatures  as  too  uneducated  to  be 
listened  to.  And  in  the  criminal  courts,  of  course,  most  of  the  witnesses 
arc;  of  this  calibre.  But  although  a  poor  ignorant  man's  evidence  is  good 
enough  to  hang  his  neighbour,  it  is  hardly  good  enough  (if  I  may  so 
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say)  to  raise  him  up  again.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  which  I  am 
disposed  to  take.  I  attach  little  weight  to  cases  vouched  for  by  one 
uneducated  person  only  ;  I  feel  bound  to  ask  for  some  independent 
corroboration  by  a  mind  more  carefully  trained.  So  long  as  our  aim  is 
evidential  first,  and  only  in  the  second  place  theoretical,  some  such 
distinction  as  this  must  probably  be  made.  Yet,  from  the  glimpses  into 
the  psychical  experiences  of  the  liumiliores  which  our  inquiries  have 
afforded  to  us,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  genesis  of  apparitions,  ifec,  is 
not  likely  to  be  traced  with  any  completeness  until  "  popular  super- 
stitions "  have  been  sifted  far  more  thoroughly  than  has  as  yet  been, 
attempted  from  any  side. 

But  to  return  from  this  slight  digression  to  the  topic  which 
suggested  it — namely,  the  amount  of  connection  between  these  sudden 
phantasmal  noises  and  any  such  sound  of  breakage  as  the  unconscious 
mind  might  conceivably  have  chosen  (so  to  say)  in  order  to  startle  the 
conscious  mind, — our  conclusion  must  be  that,  except  among  the  poorer 
classes,  there  is  not  as  yet  much  evidence  of  any  such  connection.  The 
typical  noise  of  this  group  of  narratives  is  certainly  the  apparently  mean- 
ingless lashings  of  a  whip,  or  the  familiar  rcqypings,  which  are  explained 
by  some  writers  as  being  simply  an  explosive  noise,  which  is  the  sound 
hiost  easily  produced  by  agencies  operating  on  a  "  spiritual  "  or  "  akasic  ' 
basis  of  things.  Such  theories  lie  altogether  outside  our  present  scope- 
But  we  must  in  fairness  note  that  any  telepathic  explanation  of  these 
sounds  is  pressed  with  the  serious  objection  that  we  cannot  as  yet  find 
cases  where  one  person  has  heard  these  lashings  and  others  have  not  / 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  cases  where  several  persons  have 
been  present  together,  and  all  have  heard  the  startling  sound.  Reserving 
this  constantly-recurring  difiiculty  for  later  discussion,  we  may  next 
inquire  whether  these  arbitrary  noises  are  observed  to  shade  into,  or  to 
connect  tliemselves  with,  other  forms  of  message  or  summons,  which 
bear  a  more  recognisable  relation — a  relation  of  something  more  than 
mere  synclironism — to  the  catastrophe  announced.  Assuming,  then,  that 
a  loud  sound,  not  directly  suggestive  of  any  particular  person,  is  to  be 
the  groundwork  of  the  phenomenon,  in  what  way  can  we  imagine  that, 
such  sounds  might  indicate  their  telepathic  origin?  The  sounds  ex- 
hypothesi,  must  be  vayxe  ;  but  three  modes  suggest  themselves.  (1). 
They  might  be  vaguely  symbolical  ;  (2)  they  might  Ije  vaguely  represen- 
tative— repercussive,  we  may  call  it,  of  cries,  &c.,  actually  uttered  in. 
the  distant  catastrophe  ;  or  (3)  they  might,  though  themselves  meaning, 
less,  occur  in  close  association  with  some  more  definite  phantasm. 

And  the  evidence  before  us  does,  in  fact,  speak  to  the  occui'rence  of 
all  these  transitional  cases.  As  an  instance  of  incipient  symbolism  in 
a  loud  and  startling  noise  we  may  cite  the  following  case  : — 
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This  account,  sent  by  Mrs.  Brietzcke,  is  from  her  aunt. 

;  '  Awjud  1st,  1884.  '  ' 
My  mother  had  been  superintendinf;  the  bathing  of  her  children,  and 
liad  sent  them  up  to  bed.  She  washed  her  hands  in  the  bath  tliey  had  and 
turned  half  way  back,  and  was  drying  her  hands  when  she  heard  a  great 
spladi  as  if  someone  had  fallen  into  the  bath.  She  looked  round  hastily,  and 
was  amazed  to  find  not  a  ripple  on  the  water.  She  noted  the  time  and  date,- 
and  afterwards  learned  that  her  brother  had  been  drowned  at  that  very 
time,  in  a  storm  at  sea.  This  my  mother  related  to  me  herself,  when  I  was 
a  girl.  R.  A  

Tlie  evidence  for  this  case  is  second-hand,  but  it  is  a  daugliter's  ac 
■count  of  a  brief  and  distinct  incident,  narrated  by  her  mother.  The 
interest  to  us  lies  in  the  jjossibility  that  the  presence  of  the  batli,  tlie 
■direction  of  the  percipient's  tlioughts  towards  vxiter,  may  have  enabled 
the  telepathic  impact  to  externalise  itself,  not  in  a  mere  crash  or  biang, 
but  in  a  splashing  sound,  vaguely  symbolical  of  the  actual  manner  of 
death.  What  one  would  like  to  get,  to  illustrate  this  point,  would  Ije 
the  hearing  of  a  pistol-shot  or  rifle-shot  at  the  moment  when  a  friend 
was  shot  dead,  or  (so  as  to  make  sure  that  it  was  symbolism  and  not 
psychical  repercussion)  at  the  moment  wdien  a  friend  died  of  tlie 
•effects  of  a  gun-shot  Avound.  We  have  as  yet  no  case  of  precisely  this' 
t;ype  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  interest  in  noting  beforehand  the  types 
■which  seem  theoretically  likely  to  occur. 

Next,  as  to  the  gradual  merging  of  vague  noises  into  noises  which 
reproduce  the  actual  utterance  of  the  agent  at  the  time.  The  following 
■case  seems  precisely  transitional : — 

From  Mrs.  Purton,  Field  House,  Alcester. 
In  the  autumn  of  185!J  we  were  expectmg  my  youngest  brother  home 
•irom  Australia,  after  an  absence  of  eight  years.  He  was  a  passenger  on 
board  the  "Royal  Charter."  The  night,  or  rather  in  the  early  dawn  of 
the  fatal  morning  of  the  wreck  of  that  unhappy  vessel,  I  suddenly  started 
out  of  my  sleep  and  found  myself  seizing  hold  of  my  husband's  arm,  horrified 
at  the  most  av^ful  wail  of  agony,  which  appeared  to  me  to  fill  the  house. 
Pinding  my  husband  still  asleep — he  was  a  medical  man,  and  had  been  out 
the  whole  of  the  previous  night,  so  was  unusually  tired — I  sliijped  out  of 
bed  and  went  round  to  look  at  all  the  children  and  to  the  servants'  room,  but 
found  all  quietly  sleeping,  so  thinking  it  must  have  been  the  wind  only  which 
'  so  disturbed  me,  I  lay  down  again,  but  could  not  sleep.  I  noticed  that 
day  was  just  breaking.  In  the  morning  I  asked  difierent  people  if  they 
had  been  disturbed  by  any  unusual  noise,  but  no  one  had  heard  it.  The  post 
brought  a  letter  from  a  cousin  in  Liverpool,  telling  us  the  •'  Royal  Charter  " 
was  telegraphed  as  having  arrived  at  Queenstown,  and  we  might  expect  to 
■see  Frank  very  shortly.  We  passed  the  day  in  most  joyful  anticipations  of 
the  meeting.  My  mother  had  his  room  prepared,  a  good  fire  burning,  and 
liis  night-shirt  and  slippers  laid  out  for  use,  and  a  nice  supper  ready.  Wheels 
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were  heard,  but,  instead  of  Frank,  my  cousin  appeared.  She,  as  soon  as  the 
awful  news  of  the  wreck  reached  Liverpool,  started  off  herself  to  bring  us  the 
melancholy  tidings.  Even  then  I  did  not  connect  the  fearful  sounds  I  heard 
with  the  wreck,  but  when  the  newspapers  came  and  I  read  the  accounts  of 
the  eye  witnesses  of  the  wreck,  and  of  the  screams  which  rent  the  air  as  the 
ship  broke  her  back  and  all  on  board  were  overwhelmed  in  the  waves  I  could 
only  shudder  and  exclaim,  "  That  was  what  I  heard.''  It  was  months  be- 
fore I  could  forget  the  horror  which  thrilled  my  very  soul  at  the  remembrance 
of  that  awful  night.  A  full  month  later  my  poor  brother's  body  was  recovered 
with  several  others,  and  was  brouglit  home  to  be  laid  in  the  dear  little 
churchyard  at  Kinwarton.  Frances  A.  Purton. 

March  mil. 
In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Purton  adds  : — 

I  never  have  had,  at  any  other  time  than  the  one  I  mentioned  to  you,  a 
vivid  dream  of  death,  or  an  auditory  hallucination  of  any  kind. 

The  following  is  an  account  from  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Purton  by  her 
daughter,  Jliss  Sarah  Sophia  Purton,  who  was  about  12  years  old  at  the 
time  : — 

I  distinctly  remember  your  speakingof  the  cry  of  distressyouheard  when  the 
"  Royal  Charter  "  was  lost.  My  remembrance  of  it  is  that  you  woke  with 
this  cry  ringing  in  your  ears,  and  got  up  at  once,  quietly,  without  disturbing 
my  father,  who  had  been  out  late  somewhere  to  a  patient.  You  found  it  was 
about  3  o'clock.  You  then  went  to  the  nursery  and  to  each  room  where 
anyone  was  sleeping,  but  finding  all  quiet  and  right  you  went  back  to  bed. 
I  fancy  you  inquired  next  morning  if  anyone  had  heard  the  sound  which 
disturbed  you,  but  could  not  swear  to  this. 

The  following  evening  came  the  letter  from  Alice  tailing  of  the  wreck, 
Aunt  Jane  having  come  from  Birkenhead  to  break  the  news.         ■    . . 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  (as  this  narrative  indicates) 
there  is  often  notliing  to  be  learnt  as  to  the  subjective  or  objective 
character  of  a  noise,  or  other  nocturnal  disturbance,  from  the  fact  that 
of  two  sleepers  one  is  awakened  by  it  and  one  is  not.  In  this  case  the 
tired  man  who  -was  not  awakened  even  by  a  grasp  of  his  arm,  would 
probably  not  have  been  aroused  had  the  shi'iek  been  real.  On  such 
occasions  the  excited  waker  sometimes  fancies  that  the  companion's 
stoUd  repose  is  in  itself  supernatural ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  place  limits  to 
that  intensity  of  somnolence  which  has  allowed  so  many  sleepers  to  be 
robbed,  murdered,  and  burnt  in  their  beds. 

AVe  shaU  find  that  the  crtj  thus  vaguely  heard  on  the  confines  of  sleep 
and  waking,  and  suggesting  no  definite  catastrophe,  no  well-known  voice, 
reappears  with  clearer  and  clearer  significance  in  other  narratives,  till 
it  is  recognised,  though  still  inarticulate,  and  gives  its  message  without 
need  of  speech. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  combination  of  a  mere  arbitrary  sound  w^ith 
other  signs  of  more  definite  meaning,  the  following  case  precisely 
illustrates  my  point. 
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From  Mr.  Thomas  Hume,  109,  Warrender  Park  Road,  Edinburgh. 

August  mh,  1884. 

During  a  night  in  the  year  1812,  or  thereabouts,  somewhere  about  1  or 
2  o'clock,  as  my  mother  lay  half  awake,  after  her  first  sleep,  as  it  is  termed, 
she  was  suddenly  startled  and  alarmed  by  a  terrible  crash  on  the  window 
of  the  bedroom,  by  which  the  whole  glass  was  apparently  shivered  to  pieces 
in  a  moment  ;  and  immediately  thereafter,  as  if  in  the  distance,  a  low, 
melancholy  wail,  though  quite  distinct,  of  "  O  Vale,  Vale.  '  My  mother,  in 
great  trepidation,  instantly  awoke  my  father,  and  informed  him  that  the 
whole  window  was  smashed  to  pieces,  so  strongly  was  the  circumstance  im- 
pressed on  her  mind,  begging  him  to  procure  a  light  instantly  and  ascertain 
what  was  wrong,  for  there  was  some  one  outside  in  terrible  distress.  My 
father  immediately  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  investigation  and  found 
as  perhaps  he  somewhat  expected,  the  window  quite  intact,  nor  was  there 
any  storm,  the  night  being  comparatively  calm,  to  account  for  the  delusion 
under  which  my  mother  was  labouring.  She  was,  however,  terribly  agitated 
and  insisted  that  inquiry  should  be  made  in  the  morning  of  the  wife  of  the 
captain  of  a  little  vessel  in  which  they  were  all  interested,  and  who  lived  in 
the  town  about  a  mile  distant.  Now,  to  understand  properly  the  full  bearing 
of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  singular  phenomenon,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  relate  some  previous  circumstances  and  arrangements  entered 
into  betwixt  my  father  and  certain  other  parties.  My  mother  had  a  special 
school  companion  and  friend  of  the  name  of  "Vale"  Fenwick  (whatever 
contraction  the  Christian  name  may  indicate)  who  married  a  young  sailor 
who  had  been  employed  as  a  ship  captain,  but  he  had  fallen  out  of  employment 
after  their  marriage,  and,  in  order  to  get  him  a  more  lucrative  appointment, 
my  mother,  at  her  friend's  instigation,  induced  my  father  t»  join  him  in  pur- 
chasing a  nice  little  brig  for  £900,  of  which  each  paid  the  one-half.  The  specu- 
lation turned  out  a  very  satisfactory  one  till  the  time  that  the  curious  little 
incident  recorded  above  happened.  In  the  morning  following  the  little 
episode  related  above,  after  a  sleepless  night,  my  mother's  nervous  agitation 
and  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  early  friend's  husband,  were  little  allayed, 
and  a  messenger  was  at  once  despatched  to  inquire  of  the  captain's  wife  if  she 
had  had  recent  intelligence  from  her  husband.  She  rej)lied  that  she 
had  had  a  letter  from  her  husband  a  few  days  previou.sly,  from  a  port  in  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  that  they  were  all  well.  Some  little  time  afterwards,  on 
communicating  with  the  authorities  at  the  port,  from  which  the  captain's  last 
letter  had  been  sent,  my  father  was  informed  that  the  vessel  had  sailed 
thence,  about  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  tlood-tide,  without  having  shipped  any 
ballast,  having  only  a  short  distance  to  sail  to  another  port,  where  she  was  to 
load  a  cargo,  and  this  was  ascertained  to  be  on  the  very  night  on  which  my 
mother's  singular  illusion  took  place  ;  and  it  was  added  that  there  was  a 
rumour  that  a  vessel  of  her  size  had  been  sighted  by  some  boats  setting  out 
for  the  fishing  early  in  the  morning  on  her  beam  ends  or  bottom  up,  some- 
where about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  she  had  settled 
down  before  they  had  lost  sight  of  her,  and  this  was  the  last  that  ever  was 
heard  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  or  her  crew.  When  the  melancholy  facts  were 
faii-ly  brought  home  to  the  poor  wife,  she  lost  her  reason  for  a  time,  and  was 
ever  after  so  nervous  that  she  could  never  be  trusted  alone. 

There  was  no  previous  circumstance,  whatever,  that  could  form  an 
association  of  ideas,  or  other  connecting  link,  to  account  for  the  apparition, 
or  rather,  telepathic  (?)  influence.  Of  course,  my  evidence  is,  in  a  manner, 
second-hand,  but  as  young  people  have  always  a  hankering  after  the  super- 
natural or  ghost  stories,  we  induced  my  mother  to  relate  the  circumstances 
to  us  over  and  over  again,  and  all  the  minutife  seemed  quite  indelible  from 
her  mind,  as  naturally  the  loss  of  the  money  was  a  serious  consideration  for 
the  family,  even  without  the  vexation  for  an  early  friend,  suddenly  left  in 
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ruin  and  despair.  As  these  narrations  generally  took  place  in  my  father's 
presence,  we  had  his  acquiescence  in  all  the  circumstances  ;  and  as  to  my 
mother's  veracity,  no  one  could  possibly  stand  higher  in  the  opinion  of  her 
family  as  a  lover  of  the  truth. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  Mr.  Hume  says  :  — 

1  believe  the  only  hallucination  of  the  kind  ever  experienced  by  my 
mother,  was  the  one  of  which  I  furnished  you  with  the  particulars. 

Mr.  Hume  is  trying  to  get  corroborative  evidence.  He  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  name  of  the  ship  was  the  Fingal,  and  that  of  the  captain, 
James  Drysdale,  an  old  man-of-war's  man. 

If  this  case,  which — though  second-hand  and  somewhat  remote — 

seems  carefully  reported,  be  accepted  as  substantially  true,  it  would 

seem  probable  that  the  appalling  crash  was  but  a  precursive  summons 

before  the  still  voice  of  the  last  farewell. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers. 


THE  AMEKICAis    JOURNAL    SCIENCE    OX  PSYCHICAL 

RESEARCH. 

Science*  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ably  conducted 
scientific  journals  in  America.  Though  published  in  the  United  States, 
it  contains  a  lucid  and  excellent  account  of  the  progress  made  by 
European  as  w-ell  as  Ti'ansatlantic  science,  and  its  typography  and 
ilhistrations  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  can  heartily  com- 
mend this  journal  to  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  clear,  succinct 
and  trustworthy  information  in  various  departments  of  science. 

To  our  members  the  journal  is  of  special  interest,  as  being  the  first 
scientific  journal  of  any  position  that  has  had  the  courage  openly  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  Psychical  Research.  In  one  of  the  eai'liest  num- 
bers of  Science  there  appeared  a  lengthy  and  appreciative  review  of 
the  first  four  parts  of  the  Society's  Proceedings,  several  of  the  diagrams 
on  Thought-transference  being  reproduced  in  its  pages.  Another  article 
on  Psychical  Research  in  America,  appeared  in  its  columns  on  October 
ITth  :  the  greater  portion  of  this  we  have  reprinted  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers.  The  same  number  also  contains  an  able,  but,  we  venture  to 
assert,  in  some  respects  wholly  fallacious  criticism  on  the  work  of  the 
Society,  by  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  to  which  our  Hon.  Secretary- 
has  replied. 

PSYCHICi^L  RESEARCH  IN  AMERICA! 
["A  MEETING  was  held  in  Boston  on  September  23rd, to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  forming  an  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Prof.  W.  F. 
Barrett,  a  vice-president  of  the  English  society,  was  present,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  work  in  England.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  formation  of  a  society  in  this  country,  or  in  what  way  it  may  seem  best 
to  undertake  the  work  ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  last  week,  steps  were  taken 
for  the  formation  of  a  society  in  America,  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  report 
the  complete  organisation." — Science,  October  10th,  1884.] 

The  adjective  "psychical"  has  come,  through  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
English  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  to  be  the  label  for  a  special  class  or 


*  Science  Publishing  Office,  4,  Bond  Street,  New  York.      t  From  Science,  for  October  17th,  1884. 
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group  of  phenomena,  which  to  the  unthinking  are  outright  marvellous,  even 
awesome,  and  to  the  thoughtful,  either  interesting  or  incredible,  according 
to  the  individual  mental  cast.  A  few  English  scientific  men  believed  that 
behind  all  the  jugglery  and  deception  of  Spiritualism  there  lurked  a  founda- 
tion of  reality,  perhaps  grossly  misinterpreted,  but  still  of  reality.  That 
belief  led  to  the  formation  of  the  active  society  named  above,  the  work  of 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  Science. 

The  evidence  published  by  this  society  goes  to  show  that  there  are  a 
number  of  more  or  less  rare  psychological  effects  which  are  most  singular, 
and  so  unlike  what  the  orthodox  psychology  of  the  day  admits,  that  no 
explanation  of  them  can  yet  be  offered.  The  effects  are  mysterious,  not  only 
as  to  their  cause,  but  also  as  to  their  nature.  One  of  them,  hypnotism,  was 
still  scoffed  at  by  the  sensible  until  within  a  few  years,  but  is  now,  by  com- 
mon consent,  admitted  even  into  the  society  of  the  best  phenomena. 
Another  of  them,  Thought-transference,  is  still  begging  for  a  general  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  good  standing,  for  there  are  those  who  avow  their  own 
wisdom  through  the  announcement  of  an  unreasoned  disbelief  in  the  trans- 
mission of  thought  from  one  person  to  another  by  any  except  the  ordinary 
channels  :  if  the  transmission  appear  to  occur,  it  is  to  be  explained  by  some 
trickery, — so  say  these  persons,  and  they  have  done  with  the  matter.  Now, 
among  others  of  less  prejudiced  opinion  are  a  number  of  American  scientific 
men  of  acknowledged  abilityand  unquestioned  intesrifcy,  who  maintain  that  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  this  and  other  psychical  phenomena  cannot  be  thus 
set  aside  by  a  vague  general  accusation,  but  calls  for  further  and  more  rigid 
investigation. 

Prompted  by  the  enthusiasm  and  suggestions  of  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett, 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  English  society,  and  supported  by 
their  conviction  of  the  serious  nature  and  value  of  psychical  inquiries,  the 
gentlemen  alluded  to  above  have  decided  to  form  an  American  psychical 
society  to  promote  systematic  study  of  the  obscure  and  abnormal  facts 
alleged  to  exist  by  trustworthy  observers. 

They  join  in  this  enterprise  cautiously,  having  previously  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  testimony  is  so  good  that  it  must  be  received  as  raising  a  series 
of  problems,  to  settle  which  would  be  interesting  and  important.  The 
occurrence  of  Thought-transference  is  naturally  met  at  first  by  sober  minds 
witli  incredulity  ;  but,  now  the  evidence  on  the  subject  is  published,  mere 
incredulity  no  longer  suffices  ;  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  the  reality  of 
the  transference  would  be  equally  desirable.  If  it  be  an  error,  it  should  be 
unmasked  ;  if  it  be  a  reality,  the  discovery  must  appear  to  us  momentous. 
In  any  case,  there  is  a  plain  and  interesting  scientific  duty  to  be  performed. 
******* 

To  those  gifted  with  a  clearer  intelligence  and  jiurer  moral  sense,  there 
is  a  moral  duty  in  one  aspect  cf  the  proposed  studies.  A  hope  that  psychical 
research  may  liberate  us  from  a  baneful  superstition  is  a  stimulus  to  inaugu- 
rate the  work  of  the  American  society  ;  yet  a  scientific  man  cannot  calculate 
all  the  after-eff'ects  of  his  labour,  but  must  toil  for  the  truth  with  blind  devo- 
tion. It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  new  society  to  ascertain  the  truth  in 
regard  to  the  alleged  psychical  phenomena,  by  means  of  experiments  of 
unquestionable  accuracy,  conducted  with  unprejudiced  independence ;  it  will 
try  to  steer  safely  between  the  Scylla  of  scoffing  and  the  Charybdis  of 
charlatan  Spiritualism. 

The  names  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  movement  in  America  are  a. 
sufficient  guaranty  that  the  investigations  will  be  thorough  and  serious  ;  we 
shall  await  their  outcome  with  great  interest,  and  we  hope,  meanwhile,  that 
the  society  will  receive  liberal  public  support  and  encouragement. 
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WALTER  K  BROWNE,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S., 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  itc,  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

As  we  announced  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  death 
has  suddenly  removed  from  our  midst  a  distinguished  and  valued 
member  of  our  Society,  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh  Browne.  At  the 
early  age  of  42,  in  the  midst  of  active  work,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
typhoid  fever  whilst  attending  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Canada,  and  died  in  Montreal  on  September  4th, 
1884.  Only  those  who  knew  Mr.  Browne  intimately  could  form 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  his  powers,  the  activity  of 
his  many-sided  mind,  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies,  and  the 
nobility  of  his  character.  The  chivalrous  consideration  which  he 
showed  for  others,  and  his  loyalty  to  truth  led  him  to  inquire  into 
and  espouse  movements  that  appeared  to  be  unfairly  dealt  witli 
by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion.  It  was  this  spirit  that  animated 
his  thoughtful  and  temperate  speech  on  "  Spiritualism,"  be- 
fore the  Church  Congress  at  Newcastle  in  1881.  Invited  to 
attend  the  Conference  Avhich  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  he  came,  and  consenting  to  act  on  the 
Provisional  Committee  gave  much  time  to  the  organisation  of 
our  Society.  It  was,  indeed,  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
from  the  outset  the  Society  had  the  benefit  of  his  wise  judgment 
and  willing  services,  both  on  the  Council,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  from  the  foundation,  and  on  the  Physical  Phenomena 
and  other  Committees. 

A  few  words  on  Mr.  W.  R.  Browne's  career  may  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers.  He  won  a  Foundation  Scholarship  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1863,  graduated  in  1865  as  19th  wrangler 
and  10th  Classic,  obtaining  the  Wrangham  and  Leigh  gold 
medal,  and  the  Dealtry  and  College  Prize  for  Greek  Testament, 
and  finally  gained  his  Fellowship  of  Trinity  in  1867.  After  this 
he  studied  engineering,  and  gained  the  Telford  premium,  and 
subsequently  the  Telford  gold  medal  and  premium  for  important 
original  papers  contributed  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  he  was  everywhere  known 
and  highly  esteemed  by  his  professional  brethren.  In  addition 
to  his  engineering  monographs,  he  contributed  original  papers 
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to  the  Royal  Society,  the  Physical  Society,  and  the  French 
Academy.  He  also  translated  Clausius'  classical  work  on  the 
"  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat,"  and  other  foreign  works,  be- 
sides writing  and  publishing  two  important  engineering  text 
books  of  his  own.  Outside  his  professional  work  he  found  time 
to  contribute  to  numerous  reviews  and  periodicals,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  Philological,  the  Physical,  the  Aristotelian 
Societies,  and  the  Alpine  Club,  besides  our  own  Society. 
And  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  tax  his  energies  and 
far-reaching  interests,  he  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  question 
of  emigration  and  of  aid  to  discharged  prisoners.  Nor  did  this 
exhaust  the  philanthropic  and  religious  side  of  his  nature ;  a  book 
on  the  "  Inspii'ation  of  the  New  Testament,"  papers  to  the  Church 
Congress,  active  work  on,  and  lecturing  for,  the  Christian  Evi- 
dence Society,  the  conception  and  organisation  of  the  important 
conference  of  leading  scientific  men  which  met  at  Lambeth 
Palace  in  1881,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Archbishoj)  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  literary  work  that  followed  therefrom, — 
these  were  some  of  the  varied  products  of  Walter  Browne's  zealous 
and  consistent  Christian  life.  The  Guardian,  in  its  hearty 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  friend,  speaks  of  his  other  religious 
activities,  and  the  outstretching  influence  of  his  life.  To  his 
wife  and  family  we  offer  our  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy  ; 
to  them,  and  to  all  who  knew  him,  his  name  will  be  ever  enshrined 
as  that  of  a 

"  Just  and  faithful  knight  of  God." 


SUPPLEMENTARY    LIBRARY  CATALOGUE. 
The  following  additions  have  been  made  since  last  month. 


Prophecies  (German  Popular)  An  Article  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 

Magazine  for  May   1850* 

ZoiST  (The)   A  Journal  of  Cerebral  Philosophy  and  Mesmerism. 

13  vol.    (A  second  copy.)  London,  1844-56 

Babety  (Dr.)  Force  Neurique  Rayonnante.    (Pamphlet.)  Paris,  1882 

Yung    (Emile)  Le  Sommeil  Normal  et  le  Sommeil  Pathologique 

Paris,  1883 

Pertt  (Dr.  Maximilian)  Die  sichtbare  und  die  unsichtbare  Welt 

Leipzig,  1881 

SsELBACH  (Rev.  C.)  Fingerzeige  der  gottliche  Weltregierung  (2  vol. 

inoae)  Stuttgart,  1864 


'Presented  by  thellev.  AV.  Whitear. 
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GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  at  Qi.ieen  Anne's  Mansions,  on  Friday, 
November  28tli,  at  4.30  jt.wi.,  open  to  Members  and  Associates  only. 
3Ir.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  read  the  conclusion  of  the  First  E^eport  of  the 
Committee  on  Phenomena  attested  by  members  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  This  part  of  the  Report  dealt  inainly  v/ith  the  alleged 
apparitions  of  the  Mahatmas,  and  included  also  a  Note  on  the  Coulomb 
letters,  and  a  Note  by  Mr.  Myers  on  the  Theosophical  theory  of  the 
Akas  or  Astral  Light,  of  "  projections  of  the  double,"  etc. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Mohini,  Mr.  St.  George  Lane 
Fox,  Dr.  Wyld,  and  Mr.  Sinnett  took  part.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Report  (about  130  pp.  including  Appendices)  Avill  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  almost  immediately.  Associates  are  entitled  to  receive  a  copy 
of  it  on  remitting  2s.  6d.  to  the  Assistant-Secretary,  14,  Dean's  Yard. 
The  Report  will  not  be  published. 

Mr.  R.  Hodgson,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  is  expected 
to  have  reached  Madras  aljout  December  10th,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
letteis  from  him  may  be  included  in  a  Second  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  Avill  be  circulated  in  the  same  semi-private  manner. 


COUNCIL  MEETING. 
At  a  Council  Meeting  held  on  tlie  28th  of  November,  the  following- 
Members  wei-e  present  : — Messrs.  Edmund  Gurney,  C.   C.  Massey,  F. 
AV.  H.  Myers,  and  F.  Podmore.    Mr.  C.   C.   jMassey  was  voted  to 
the  chair. 

After  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  had  been  read,  four  new 
Members  and  12  new  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names  and  addresses 
appear  on  another  page. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  request  of  Mr  Charles  Downing,  an  Associate, 
to  become  a  Member  of  the  Society  be  assented  to. 

Information  was  received  of  the  death,  whicli  took  place  some  time 
since,  of  Miss  M.  Leighton,  an  Associate  of  the  Society. 

A  donation  to  the  Society  of  £20  was  announced  by  tlie  Ti'easurer 
from  an  anonymous  contril)utor. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  WORKSOP  DISTURBANCES. 
By  F.  PoDMOEE,  M.A. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  1883,  the  Refford  and  Gainshorongli 
Times  and  other  local  papers  gave  accounts  of  some  remarkable  distur- 
bances Avhich  had  occurred  in  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  month, 
at  the  house  of  a  small  horsedealer  in  Worksop,  named  Joe  White. 
One  or  two  members  of  the  Society  entered  into  communication  with 
the  principal  persons  named  in  the  new'spaper  reports,  and  with  a 
iriend  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  very  kindly  took  some 
trouble  in  inquiring  into  the  matter  foi-  the  Society.  But  it  soon 
became  obvious  that  as  nearly  all  the  witnesses  of  the  occui'rences  re- 
lated were  of  the  humbler  class,  and  unable,  therefore,  to  write  a  con- 
nected account  of  what  had  happened,  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter  was  for  one  of  us  to  go  in  person  to  make  inquiries. 
Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  Haunted  House  Committee,  I  went 
■down  to  AVorksop  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  7tli  April,  with 
the  intention  of  inspecting  the  actual  scene  of  the  occuri'ences,  and  of 
personally  interrogating  the  principal  witnesses  ;  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  arrive  at  some  rational  explanation  of  the  business.  I  spent  the 
Saturday  evening  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day  in  my  inquiries, 
and  have,  I  think,  obtained  as  intelligible  and  trustworthy  a  history  of 
"the  matter  as  the  lapse  of  time,  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  them- 
selves, and  the  character  of  the  witnesses  will  permit. 

I  derived  my  information  fi-om  seven  principal  eye-witnesses  of  the 
disturbances,  whom  I  interrogated,  with  the  single  exception  of  White 
himself,  separateli/.  I  wrote  out  the  statement  of  each  witness  in  full 
immediately  after  the  interview;  and  the  three  most  important  witnesses, 
jHiggs,  Currass,  and  White,  subsequently  read  through  my  notes  and 
■signed  them.  The  depositions  of  these  three  persons  are  printed  in  full 
lielow.  My  time  was  too  short  to  allow  a  second  interview  with  the  four 
■other  principal  witnesses,  and  I  was  unable,  therefore,  to  obtain  their 
signature  to  the  depositions  ;  but  I  have  incorporated  the  statements  of 
all  the  principal  witnesses  in  my  report. 

Besides  the  seven  chieHy  concerned,  I  questioned,  in  presence  of 
White  and  his  wife,  three  or  four  other  witnesses  of  the  distui-baiices, 
viz.,  White's  brother  Tom,  a  bright  looking  lad  of  18  or  20  ; 
Solomon  Wass  and  his  wife,  next  door  neighbours  of  the  Whites,  tlie 
former  an  ordinary  North  countryman  of  the  lower  class,  the  latter  a 
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The  following  sketch  will  illustrate  the  general  plan  of  the- 
house : — • 
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jpleasaiit  looking,  intelligent  woman  ;  and  George  Ford  (Buck  Ford),  a 
•man  of  about  28.  From  these  I  obtained  general  confirmation  of  the 
'Various  incidents,  as  described  by  White,  Higgs,  ttc,  at  which  they  had 
themselves  been  present ;  but  time  did  not  permit  of  much  cross- 
questioning,  nor  of  taking  down  their  evidence  in  full. 

White's  house  has  been  built,  according  to  his  own  statement,  about 
:seven  years.  He  has  only  resided  in  it  three  years.  T  was  unable  to 
discover  anything  about  the  former  occupants.  The  house  stands  at  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  waste  land,  called  the  New  Building  Ground,  with 
another  house  or  cottage  attached ;  the  nearest  separate  building 
'being  a  public-house,  about  100  yards  off.  With  that  exception  there 
•arc  no  other  buildings  within  about  200  yards. 

There  is  no  entrance  to  the  house  by  the  front,  the  front  door  being 
locked,  and  the  joints  secured  with  paper  from  the  inside.  Entiance  is 
^obtained  by  a  covered  passage,  open  at  either  end,  which  separates  the 
two  houses,  and  gives  access  immediately  to  a  yard,  surrounded  on  one 
side  by  high  palings,  and  on  the  other  three  by  piggeries,  stables,  and 
'the  two  houses.  The  plan  of  the  ground  floor  of  White's  house  is 
apparent  from  the  accompanying  sketch.  The  kitchen  is  about  15ft. 
square.  The  upper  floor  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  the  back  one, 
'Corresponding  to  the  kitchen,  being  used  as  a  bedroom  for  Tom  and  the 
children ;  the  front  one  as  a  store-house  for  bacon,  horse-furniture,  and 
"various  odds  and  ends.  There  is  also  a  garret  above  this,  into  which  I 
did  not  enter,  it  being  at  the  time  full  of  bacon  in  salt.  The  whole 
Ihouse,  not  excepting  the  bedrooms,  is  hung  with  bacon,  the  very  stair- 
<case  being  lined  with  it,  so  that  I  had  to  draw  my  coat  close  to  me  in 
.going  up.  A  large  part  of  the  bacon,  as  I  was  told  by  White,  had  gone 
'bad  during  the  period  of  the  disturbances. 

The  front  or  inner  room  on  the  ground-floor  was  an  ordinary  room, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  house,  half  filled  with  bacon,  and  containing, 
besides  bedroom  furniture,  a  large  beer-barrel  on  trestles  ;  everything  in 
it  filthily  dirty. 

I  looked  all  over  the  house  in  daylight,  but  could  discern  no  holes  in 
'the  walls,  ceilings,  nor  any  trace  of  the  extensive  and  elaborate 
machinery,  which  would  have  been  required  to  pioduce  the  movements 
by  ordinary  mechanical  means. 

The  history  of  tlie  disturbances,  as  gathered  from  the  various 
Avitnesses  Avhom  I  interrogated,  appears  to  be  briefly  as  follows  : — 
Xothing  remarkable  had  been  seen  or  lieard  in  tlie  house  until  about 
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the  20th  or  21sb  February,  1883,  when,  as  Mrs.  White  was  alone  with 
two  of  the  children  in  the  liitchen  one  evening,  washing  up  the  tea-things 
at  the  table,  the  table  tilted  up  at  a  considerable  angle  ;  the  candle  was 
upset,  and  the  Avashtub  only  saved  by  Mrs.  W.  holding  it.  She  posi- 
tively assured  me  that  she  exerted  no  pressure  whatever  upon  the  table,, 
and  the  whole  incident  struck  her  as  very  extraordinary.  Her  husband 
made  light  of  it  at  the  time. 

On  Monday,  February  2Gth,  Wliite  was  absent  from  liome  until  the 
Wednesday  afternoon.  On  the  Monday  his  wife  allowed  a  girl,  Eliza 
Ptose,  the  child  of  an  imbecile  mother,  and  herself  regarded  as  half-witted, 
to  come  into  the  house  and  share  her  bed  at  night.  White  returned 
on  AVednesday  night,  but  left  on  the  following  morning  until  Friday 
afternoon.  During  that  one  night  the  girl  slept  on  the  squab.  On 
Thursday  night,  1st  March,  at  about  11  p.m.,  Tom  White  went  up  to 
bed — the  cliildren  having  gone  up  some  hours  before.  At  about  11.30, 
Mrs.  White  and  Eliza  Rose  being  then  alone  in  the  kitchen,  various, 
things,  such  as  a  corkscrev/,  clothes  pegs,a  salt  cellar,  (fee,  which  had 
been  in  the  kitchen  only  a  few  minutes  before,  came  tumljling, 
step  by  step  dov/n  the  kitchen  stairs.  Tom  positively  and  solemnly 
denied  having  thrown  the  articles,  and  the  mystery  was  increased 
when,  at  least  20  minutes  after  he  had  gone  upstairs,  no  one 
liaving  left  tlie  room  in  the  interval,  some  hot  coals  were  thrown 
down. 

On  the  following  night,  the  2nd  March,  at  about  the  same  hour  — ■ 
White,  Mrs.  White,  and  Rose  being  in  the  kitchen — a  noise  was  heard 
as  of  some  one  coming  down  tlie  passage  between  the  two  houses,  and 
stopping  just  outside  the  outer  door.  White  told  R,ose  to  open  the 
door,  but  she  was  too  frightened  to  do  so.  Then  they  heard  a  surcingle 
and  immediately  afterwards  some  pieces  of  cai-pet  thrown  down  the 
stairs.  Then  followed  some  knives  and  forks  and  other  things.  The 
gill  picked  them  up  ;  lait  they  followed  still  faster.  White  then  left 
the  room  to  go  uj)  to  Tom.  During  his  absence  one  of  the  ornaments 
Hew  off  the  mantelpiece  into  the  corner  of  the  room  near  the  door. 
Nothing  was  seen  by  the  two  women  ;  but  they  heard  it  fall,  and  found 
it  there.  Their  screams  summoned  White  down  ;  as  he  entered  the 
room  his  candle  Avent  out,  and  something  struck  hiin  on  the  forehead. 
The  girl  picked  up  tlie  candle — which  aj^pears  to  have  left  the  candle- 
stick, and  two  new  ones  which  had  not  been  in  the  house  previously — 
from  the  ground  :  and  as  soon  as  a  candle  was  lit,  a  little  china  woman 
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left  the  mauteipiece,  and  fell  into  the  corner,  where  it  was  seen  l)y 
White.     As  soon  as  it  was  reijlacecl  it  flew  across  the  room  again,  and 
was   broken.    Other  things  followed,    and    the   Avomen  being  very- 
frightened,  and  White  thinking  that  the  disturbances  presaged  the 
death  of  his  child,  who  was  very  ill  with  an  abscess  in  the  back,  sent 
Tom  (who  was  afraid  to  go  alone)  with  Ford  to  fetch  the  doctor.  Mrs. 
White  meanwhile  took  one  of  the  children  next  door.  Rose  approached 
the  inner  room  to  fetch  another,  when  things  immediately  began  to  fly 
about  and  smash  themselves  in  that  room.     After  this  all  appear  to 
have  been  absent  from  the  house  for  a  short  time.   White  tlien  returned, 
with  Higgs,  a  policeman,  and,  whilst  they  were  alone  in  the  kitchen, 
standing  near  the  door,  a  glass  jar  flew  out  of  the  cupboard  into  the 
yard  ;  a  tumbler  also  fell  from  the  chest  of  drawers  in  the  kitchen, 
when  only  Higgs  was  near  it.    Both  then  went  into  the  inner  room, 
and  found  the  chest  of  drawers  there  turned  up  on  end  and  smashed. 
On  their  return  they  found  E,ose,  Wass,  and  Tom  White  in  the  kitchen 
[?  and  Mi-s.  Wass],  and  all  saw  a  cream  jug,  which  Rose  had  just  placed 
on  the  bin,  fly  four  feet  up  in  the  air  and  smash  on  the  floor.  Dr. 
Lloyd  and  Mrs.  White  then  entered,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  these 
A\dtnesses,  a  basin  was  seen  to  rise  slowly  from  the  bin — no  person 
being  near  it  except  Dr.  Lloyd  and  Higgs.    It  touched  the  ceiling,  and 
then  fell  suddenly  to  the  floor,  and  was  smashed.     This  was  at  12  p.m. 
All  then  left  except  Tom  AYhite  and  his  brother.     The  disturbances 
continued  until  about  2  a.m.,  when  all  grew  quiet,  and  the  Whites 
slept.    At  about  S  a.m.,  on  Saturday,  the  .3rd,  the  disturbances  began 
again. 

White  left  tlie  kitchen  to  attend  to  some  pigs  ;  and,  in  his  absence, 
Mrs.  White  and  Rose  were  left  alone  in  the  kitchen.  A  nearly  empty 
port  wine  bottle  leaped  up  from  the  table  about  four  feet  into  the  air,  and 
fell  into  a  bucket  of  milk,  standing  on  the  table,  from  which  Mrs.  White 
was  filling  some  jugs,  Arc. 

Then  Currass  appears  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  scene.  He 
entered  with  White,  young  Wass,  and  others,  and  viewed  the  inner 
room.  They  had  but  just  returned  to  the  kitchen,  leaving  the  inner 
room  empty,  and  the  door  of  communication  open,  when  the  American 
clock,  which  hung  over  the  bed,  was  heard  to  strike.  (It  had  not  done 
so  for  18  months  previously.)  A  crash  was  then  heard,  and  Currass 
who  was  nearest  the  door,  looked  in,  and  found  that  the  clock  had 
fallen  over  the  bed— about  four  feet  broad— and  was  lying  on  the 
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iflooi.*  Sliortly  afterwards- —no  one  being  near  it— a  china  dog  flew  off 
the  mantelpiece,  and  smashed  itself  in  the  corner  near  tlie  door. 
Currass  and  some  others  then  left. 

Some  plates,  a  cream-jug,  and  other  things,  then  flew  up  in  the  air, 
and  smashed  themselves  in  view  of  all  wlio  were  in  the  kitchen — Rose, 
the  Whites,  and  Mrs.  Wass. 

White  then  lay  down  on  the  sofa  ;  but  distuibances  continued 
during  his  siesta.  In  particular,  some  pictures  on  the  wall  next  the 
pantry  began  to  move,  but  were  taken  down  at  once  by  his  brother.  At 
about  2  p.m.  a  Salvation  Army  woman  came  in,  and  talked  to  White. 
Rose  only  was  with  them  in  the  kitchen.  A  candlestick  flew  from  the 
bin,  and  fell  behind  the  Salvation  Army  woman,  as  she  stood  near  the 
pantry  door.    She  left  the  room  in  terror 

Other  things  then  followed  at  intervals.  A  full  medicine  bottle  fell 
without  breaking.  An  empty  medicine  bottle  and  a  lamp-glass  fell  and 
broke  themselves.  It  was  then  about  4  p.m.,  and  White  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  He  told  the  girl  she  must  go  ;  slae  did  in  fact  leave 
before  5  p.m.  After  her  departure  nothing  whatever  of  an  abnormal 
character  took  place,  and  the  house  lias  remained  undisturbed  up  to  the 
present  time. 

With  regard  to  the  positions  of  the  persons  present,  in  relation  to 
the  objects  mov^ed,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility in  most  cases  of  the  objects  having  been  thrown  Ijy  hand.  It 
will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  depositions  of  the  Avitnesses  which  are 
appended,  that  the  objects  were  frequently  moved  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  room,  or  even  in  an  adjoining  room.  jVIoreover,  the  character  of 
the  movements,  in  many  cases,  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
the  objects  having  been  thrown. 

Of  course  the  obvious  explanation  of  these  occurrences  is  trickery 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  persons  present.  In  regard  to  this,  it  seems 
to  me  a  matter  of  very  little  significance    that  most  of  the  educated 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  White's  and  Currass' 
versionof  this  incident.  Mrs.  White,  however,  confirmed  her  husband's  account ;  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  statement  in  the  text  is  substantially  accurate. 
Currass  is  more  likely  than  White  to  have  been  mistaken  in  his  recollection  of 
White's  position  at  the  time  ;  and  Currass'  account  of  his  own  position  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  given  by  White.  The  material  point,  and  one  on  which 
both  witnesses  are  agreed,  is  that  no  one  xaw  the  clock  fall.  Currass'  written 
statement  is  not  clear  on  this  point,  but  he  told  me  civCi  voce  that  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  what  had  taken  place  by  hearing  the  crash.  He  only  then  turned 
round  and  saw  the  clock  lying  on  the  floor. — F.  P. 
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people  in  Worksop  believe  White  himself  to  have  caused  the  distur- 
bance. For  most  educated  persons,  as  we  know,  would  not  be  ready  to 
admit  any  other  than  a  mechanical  explanation,  and  if  such  an  explana- 
tion be  adopted,  White,  the  owner  of  the  house,  a  man  of  considerable 
intelligence,  whose  record  was  not  entirely  clean,  and  who  was  himself 
present  on  the  occasion  of  nearly  all  the  disturbances,  must  obviously  be 
the  agent.  But  whilst  believing  White  to  Ije  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter,  none  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  conversed  were  prejaared  with 
any  explanation  of  his  modus  o^jerandi.  That  he  should  have  thrown 
the  things  was  universally  admitted  to  be  impossible.  And  beyond 
this,  I  could  discover  little  more  than  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the 
omnipotence  of  electricity,  i^o  one  professed  to  have  any  idea  of  what 
mechanical  means  could  have  been  employed,  or  liow  they  could 
have  been  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  Still  less  did  anyone  pretend  to 
have  discovered  any  indications  in  the  house  itself  of  any  machinery 
having  been  used.  Moreover, there  was  a  total  absence  of  any  apparent 
motive  on  White's  part,  supposing  him  to  have  been  capable  of  effecting 
the  movements  himself.  Whilst  he  was  unquestionably  a  considerable 
loser — to  the  extent  of  nearly  £9  as  estimated  by  himself,  though  this 
estimate  is  probably  exaggerated — by  the  articles  broken,  he  appears  to 
have  reaped  no  corresponding  advantage.  The  one  motive  which  I  heard 
suggested — if  we  disregard  a  report  in  one  newspaper,  subsequently  con- 
tradicted in  another,  to  the  effect  that  White  was  anxious  to  buy  the 
house,  and  to  Iniy  it  cheap^ — was  that  he  produced  the  disturbances  in 
fulfilment  of  a  sporting  bet.  But  I  saw  no  reason  to  regard  this 
explanation  as  anything  but  a  scholium  evolved  by  some  ingenious 
commentator  from  the  facts  themselves. 

Again,  had  White  himself  been  the  principal  agent  in  the  matter, 
it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  had  at  least  two  confederates,  for  he  was 
not  himself  present  during  the  disturbances  on  the  Thursday  night — 
which  might,  indeed,  liave  been  caused  by  his  brother  Tom — nor  was 
either  he  or  his  brother  present  during  some  of  the  occurrences  on  the 
following  day.  Moreover,  these  confederates  must  not  only  liave  been 
extremely  skilful,  but  they  must  have  been  capable  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary reticence  and  self-conti'ol.  For  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  statements  made  by  the  girl  Rose,  no  one  pro- 
fessed to  have  heard  even  a  hint  from  White  himself,  from  his  brother, 
or  from  any  other,  of  any  trickery  in  the  matter. 

Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  by  what  mechanical  appliancCj 
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under  the  circumstances  described,  the  movements  could  have  been 
effected.  The  clock,  for  instance, — a  heavy  American  one — was  thrust 
out  from  the  wall  in  a  horizontal  direction,  so  as  apparently  to  clear  a 
4ft.  bedstead  which  lay  immediately  Ijeneath  it,  and  the  nail  from  which 
it  depended  I'eniained  in.  situ  on  the  wall.  The  olijects  thrown  about 
in  the  kitchen  moved  generally,  but  by  no  means  always,  in  the  direction 
of  the  outer  door.  And  it  is  noticeable  that,  in  most  cases,  they  do  not 
appear  to  ha^-e  been  thi'own,  Ijut  in  some  maimer  borne  or  wafted  across 
the  room  ;  for,  though  they  fell  on  a  stone  floor  15ft.  or  16ft.  distant, 
tliey  were  often  unbroken,  and  were  rarely  shivered.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  account  given  of  the  movement  of  some  other 
objects,  variously  desci'ibed  as  "jerky,"  "  twirling,"  and  "  turning  over 
and  over,"  with  the  supposition  that  the  objects  depended  on  any  fixed 
support,  or  were  in  any  way  suspended. 

Lastly,  to  suppose  that  these  various  objects  were  all  moved  by 
mechanical  contrivances  ai'gues  incredible  stupidity,  amounting  almost 
to  imbecility, on  the  part  of  all  the  persons  present  who  were  not  in  the  plot. 
That  the  movement  of  the  arms  necessaryto  set  the  machinery  in  motion 
should  have  passed  unobserved  on  each  and  every  occasion  by  all  the 
witnesses,  is  almost  impossible.  Not  only  so,  but  Ourrass,  Higgs,  and 
Dr.  Lloyd,  all  independent  observei'S,  assui-ed  me  that  they  examined 
some  of  tlie  objects  which  had  l)een  moved,  immediately  after  the 
occurrence,  with  the  express  intention  of  discovering,  if  possible, 
any  clue  to  an  explanation  of  the  matter,  but  entirely  failed  to  do  so. 
These  men  were  not  over-credulous  ;  they  certainly  were  not  wanting 
in  intelligence  ;  and  they  were  not,  any  of  them,  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  White.  But  they  each  admitted  that  they  could  discover  no  possible 
explanation  of  the  disturbances,  and  were  fairly  bewildered  by  the  whole 
matter. 

April  Uth,  1883. 


Statement  of  Joe  White,  A  fair  witness.  I  think  that  he  always  in- 
tended to  speak  the  truth,  but  that  occasionally  his  memory  proved 
treacherous,  in  all  important  points,  however,  he  was  corroborated 
by  his  Avife  (an  excellent  witness),  Higgs,  and  Currass. — F.  P. 

1  returned  home  about  7  on  the  Friday  night  (March  12th).  I 
had  been  absent  from  home  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  :  and  it  Avas 
during  my  absence  that  my  wife  took  in  the  girl  Rose,  who  shared  her 
bed  in  the  front  inner  room.  I  slept  at  home  on  Wednesday,  and  the 
girl  then  slept  on  the  squab  in  the  kitchen.  I  left  again  on  Thursday 
xiiorning,  and  returned  as  mentioned  on  the  Friday. 

When  told  by  my  v/ife  and  Tom  what  had  happened  on  Thursday 
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night  I  said  some  one  mnst  have  been  ti'icking,  and  didn't  think  much 
moi-e  about  it.  But  I  chaffed  the  lass  (Rose)  a  good  deal,  for  she  was 
much  frightened.  About  11.30  on  Friday  evening,  when  my  wife,  the 
girl,  and  I  were  alone  in  the  kitchen,just  going  up  to  bed,  I  heard  a  noise 
as  if  some  one  had  come  down  the  passage  between  the  two  houses, 
and  were  standing  just  outside  our  door.  They  didn't  knock  ;  but  I  said 
to  Rose,  "  Go  and  see  who's  there."  But  she  was  frightened  and  didn't 
go.  Then  pi'esently,  a  lot  of  things  came  rattling  down  the  stairs.  I 
don't  know  what  came  first :  but  a  lot  of  things  came — a  surcingle, 
bits  of  carpet,  knives  and  forks,  a  corkscrew,  &c.  The  girl  went  to  pick 
them  up,  and  put  them  on  the  table,  and  just  as  fast  as  she  put  them  on 
more  things  came  down.  Then  my  wife  said  to  me,  "  The  salt  cellar  came 
down  last  night,  but  you  won't  have  it  down  to-night,  for  here  it  is  on 
the  table."  She  was  usin"  it  at  the  time  for  saltiincf  Tom's  dinner  for 
next  day.  She  had  hardly  said  this,  when  the  salt-cellar  flew  off  from  the 
table,  and  into  the  corner  near  the  outer  door.  Rose  was  in  that  corner, 
and  not  near  the  table  :  my  Avife  was  at  the  table  but  cei'tainly  didn't 
touch  the  cellar.  I  saw  the  thing  go,  though  1  couldn't  believe  my  eyes. 
My  wife  didn't  see  it  go,  but  we  both  saw  it  as  it  struck  the  wall  in  the 
corner.  All  the  salt  was  spilled  out  of  it.  I  fairly  couldn't  believe  my 
own  eyes  ;  but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  it  must  be  Tom.  So  I  went  up- 
stairs to  him,  and  told  him  to  leave  off.  "  Thou'lt  frighten  our  Liz  to 
death."  He  said,  "  It's  not  me,  Joe.  I'll  take  my  oath  it  isn't.  I've  never 
thrown  nowt  down."  Whilst  I  was  still  talking  to  him,  I  heard  a  crash 
downstairs;  and  the  women  screamed  ;  and  my  wife  cried,  "  Come  down, 
J oe."  As  I  was  just  coming  into  the  room  the  candle  which  I  held  in  my 
hand  went  out — I  don't  know  how  at  all — and  we  were  left  in  darkness, 
except  for  the  firelight.  Then  something  hit  me  on  the  forehead,  and  I 
ci-ied  out,  "  Who  threw  that  1 "  Then  there  was  a  crash  in  the  corner. 
I  found  out  when  we  had  a  light  again,  that  the  salt  cellar  had  fallen 
again  into  the  corner,  and  broken  itself.  Then  I  found  out  that  the 
candle  was  not  in  the  candlestick,  and  asked  where  it  was.  I  told 
the  girl  to  look  for  it,  and  then  she  felt  among  the  things  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  and  picked  up  three  candles,  two  of  them  quite  new.  We 
had  only  had  two  candles  in  the  house  [Mrs.  White  expressly  confirmed 
this. — F.P.]  Avhich  had  been  bought  just  before,  and  both  had  been  partly 
burnt.  I  lit  the  old  ones  and  left  the  new  ones  on  the  table  ;  but  they 
disappeared  afterwards,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  since. 

When  the  candle  was  lit  again,  I  saw  the  little  cliina  woman  jump 
off  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  go  into  the  same  corner.  It  fell  on  its 
side,  and  then  righted  itself,  and  stood  upright,  unbroken.  I  distinctly 
saw  it  go  througli  the  air  ;  it  passed  near  me  as  I  stood  about  the 
middle  of  the  room.  iSTone  of  us  were  near  the  mantelpiece.  I  picked 
jt  up,  and  presently  it  fell  into  the  corner  again,  and  broke  itself. 
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Tlien  the  tea-caddy  and  the  candlestick,  all  from  the  mantelpiece, 
followed.  Then  I  went  out  and  found  George  Ford  ("  Buck  "  Ford), 
and  asked  him  to  fetch  Dr.  Lloyd  for  the  child — for  they  had  told  me 
that  all  this  disturbance  meant  the  death  of  the  child,  who  was  very  ill 
with  an  al^scess  in  its  back. 

Then  I  got  my  Avife  to  take  the  little  lad  out,  and  lay  him  next  door, 
he  lying  on  the  squab  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time.  [Mrs.  W.  denied  this, 
and  said  he  was  in  the  inner  i-oom. — F.  P.]  Rose  went  with  her, 
and  they  took  all  the  children  with  them.  Before  going.  Rose  had  to 
go  into  the  inner  room,  and  then  things  began  to  fly  about  there  and 
make  a  disturbance.    All  had  been  quiet  there  before. 

I  went  after  the  others  into  the  next  house  and  stayed  there  some 
little  time.  When  I  came  back,  I  found  the  Police-constable  Higgs  in 
the  kitchen.  He  and  I  went  alone  there.  (Rose  all  this  time  was  next 
door.)  We  heard  a  crash  in  the  inner  room,  and  avc  went  in — Solomon 
Wass  and  Tom,  who  had  just  entered  with  us,  and  Higgs  with  his  lantern, 
and  Ave  found  the  chest  of  drawers  turned  up  on  end,  and  the  lustres 
and  looking-glass,  and  everything  else  that  had  been  on  it,  in  pieces  on 
the  floor.  Then  we  came  back  into  tlie  kitchen,  and  we  saw  the 
cupboard  door  open,  and  a  big  glass  jar  flew  out,  and  flew  into  the  yard 
and  broke  itself.  Also  some  things  fle^v  oft'  tlie  l)in  at  the  side  of  the 
door,  from  the  end  near  the  fire ;  and  they  pitclied  in  the  corner,  and 
then  Avent  out  in  the  yard.  Tilings  often  pitclied  on  the  floor  liy  the 
door  lirst,and  then  got  up  again  and  flew  out  into  the  yard. 

Then  Dr.  Lloyd  came  in  Avith  my  Avife,and  Higgs  showed  him  Avhat  had 
happened  in  the  inner  room.  Then  Avlien  Ave  had  got  into  the  kitchen 
again,  and  Avere  all  standing  near  the  door  of  the  inner  room — Higgs, 
my  Avife,and  Tom,  and  Wass,and  Lloyd — Avho  Avas  about  six  feet  from  the 
bin,  and  the  nearest  to  it  of  our  party — Ave  all  saAv  a  basin  which  Avas 
lying  on  the  bin  near  the  door,  get  up  two  or  three  times  in  the  air,rising 
slowly  a  fcAV  inches  or  perhaps  a  foot,  and  then  falling  plump.  [Mrs.  W. 
coiToborated  this,  and  so  did  Mr.  Wass,  the  next-door  neighbour,  who  Avas 
also  present. — F.P.]  Then  it  got  up  higher,  and  Avent  sloAvly,  Avobbling  as 
it  Avent,  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  Avhen  it  reached  the  ceiling,  it  fell  doAvii  all 
at  once,  andljroke  itself.*  Dr.  Lloyd  then  looked  in  the  bin,  saying  the 
devil  must  be  in  the  house,  and  then  left.  All  the  others  shortly  after- 
wards left,  Mrs.  W.,  Rose  and  the  children  stopping  in  the  next  house 
Tom  and  I  sat  in  the  chair  on  either  side  of  the  Are  until  the  next  morn- 
ing at  8  a.m.  Things  kept  on  moving  every  now  and  then  until  about 
2  a.m.,  and  then  was  all  quiet,  and  Ave  got  to  sleep  a  bit.  At  about 
8  a.m.  I  liad  to  go  out  to  see  after  a  pig,  Avliich  had  been  pigging,  and 


*  During  this  scene  the  room  was  lighted  by  one  candle,  Higgs's  lantern,  and 
a  blazing  fire  ;  ao  that  the  light  was  pretty  good. 
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then  things  began  again  ;  and  a  lot  of  folks  came  in  to  see  about  it, 
Currass  came  in,  and  I  went  with  him  into  the  inner  room  and  showed 
him  the  chest  of  drawers,  he  and  I  alone ;  we  came  out  leaving  the  door 
open — I  am  quite  sure  it  was  open — and  I  was  sitting  near  the  lire,  and 
Currass  was  just  inside  the  kitchen,  not  far  from  the  open  door,  when 
Wass's  little  lad,  who  was  sitting  at  the  table,  said,  "  There's  the  clock 
striking,"  meaning  the  big  clock  which  hung  over  our  bed,  I  couldn't 
hear  it,  and  I  said  it  was  a  lie.  Just  then  we  heard  a  crash,  and  I 
asked  what  it  was,  and  Currass  looked  round,  and  said  it  was  the  Ameri- 
can clock  had  fallen  right  across  the  bed,  and  lay  on  the  floor  at  the  foot, 
with  its  bottom  knocked  out.  Then  I  took  it  into  the  yard.  I  don't 
think — indeed,  I  am  sure  that  Coulter  was  not  here  when  all  this 
happened.  The  other  clock  fell  and  was  l^roken,  but  whether  before  or 
after  I  cannot  rememuer ;  and  he  may  have  seen  that.  I  don't  remem- 
ber where  the  girl  Rose  was  when  the  American  clock  fell.  She  may 
have  been  in  the  kitchen,  but  she  certainly  wasn't  in  the  inner  room  ; 
no  one  was  in  that  room,  I  am  sure.  I  don't  remember  saying  just  at 
that  time,  though  I  often  did  say,  that  wherever  she  went  the  things 
smashed. 

After  that,  Currass  and  I  and  one  or  two  others  were  standing  near 
to  the  outer  door  talking,  when  the  cliina  dogs,  or  one  of  them,  flew 
off"  the  mantelpiece  and  smashed  ;  and  lot  of  things  kept  on  flying  into 
the  corner  and  smashing.  I  saw  one  of  the  dogs  leave  the  mantelpiece 
and  go  through  the  air.  I  don't  remember  exactly  Avhen  Coulter  came  ; 
he  may  have  Ijeen  hero  Avhen  the  china  dog  was  smashed,  but  I  don't 
remember  that  he  was.  Then  a  cream  jug  fell  ofl"  the  table  ;  it  had  done 
so  four  or  five  times  without  smashing.  At  last  I  filled  it  with  milk, 
and  had  placed  it  on  the  bin,  when  it  suddenly  fell  off"  and  smashed,  and 
the  milk  was  all  spilt. 

Then  I  was  tired,  and  lay  down  on  the  squab  \  but  things  kept 
moving.  I  was  told  some  pictures  on  the  wall  began  to  move,  but  1 
didn't  see  them.  At  about  2  p.m.,  a  Salvation  Army  woman  came  in 
and  was  talking  to  nie  as  I  lay  on  the  squab ;  she  stood  near  the  inner 
door ;  Rose  was  near  the  outer  door  having  brought  in  some  carjiet. 
There  were  two  candlesticks  on  the  bin,  at  tlie  end  laear  tlie  fireplace. 
Suddenly  something  dropped  behind  the  Salvation  Army  woman.  ^STo 
one  saw  it  going  through  the  air  ;  but  we  turned  round  and  found  that 
it  was  one  of  the  brass  candlesticks.  It  was  half  balanced  on  the  small 
end  where  the  candle  goes,  and  was  wobbling  about  on  the  end.  Then 
the  Salvation  woman  said,  "  I  must  go ;"'  and  she  went. 

Then  a  little  after,  when  Rose  was  going  to  lay  down  tlie  caipet,  and 
no  one  else  in  the  room,  a  medicine  bottle,  full,  fell  from  the  bin  on  to 
roll  of  carpet,  about  three  or  four  yards  oflT,  and  was  broken.  A  lamp- 
glass  had  fallen  several  times  without  breaking ;  but  at  last  that  feJI 
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and  broke.  Then  an  empty  bottle  flew  off  from  the  mantelpiece. 
That  was  one  of  the  last  things  that  happened.  Well  then,  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer.  "Wherever  the  lass  seemed  to  go,  things  seemed  to  fly 
about.  So  I  said  to  her,  "You'll  have  to  go."  She  began  to  roar.  But 
my  wife  gave  her  some  tea,  and  she  went.  That  was  between  4  aiid 
5  p.m.,  very  soon  after  the  last  disturbance.  Nothing  happened  after 
she  left.  We  sat  up  in  the  kitchen  that  evening,  a  lot  of  us,  as  the 
newspapers  tell ;  but  nothing  happened  at  all. 

I  have  been  in  the  house  three  years.  I  think  the  house  had  been 
built  four  or  five  years  before  that.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever 
happened  in  it  before,  as  far  as  I  know,  except  that  once  I  thought  I 
heard  some  one  moving  in  the  yard,  and  fancied  it  might  be  some  one 
after  the  fowls  ;  but  there  was  no  one  there  ;  and  there  was  that  strange 
tilting  of  the  table  when  my  wife  was  washing  up  the  things  about  a 
week  before. 

The  Wasses  and  the  Willises  [Mrs.  Willis  is  Wass's  sister]  had 
lived  together  in  the  next  house  ;  but  since  all  these  disturbances,  the 
Willises  have  left  the  house ;  but  Mr.  and  l\lrs.  Wass  are  still  there. 

(Signed)    Joseph  White. 

New  Building  Ground,  Worksop. 
April  8th,  1884. 


Statement  of  Police  Constable  Higgs,  a  man  of  good  intelligence, 
and  believed  to  be  entirely  honest.  Fully  alive,  as  becomes  his 
official  position,  to  White's  indifferent  reputation,  but  unable  to 
account  for  what  he  saw. — F.  P. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  March  2nd,  I  heard  of  the  disturbances  at 
Joe  White's  house  from  his  young  brother,  Tom.  I  went  round  to  the 
hous(?  at  11. n5  p.m.,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  and  found  Joe  White  in  the 
kitchen  of  his  house.  There  was  onecandleliglited  in  thoroom,andagoodfire 
burning,  so  that  one  could  see  things  pretty  clearly.  The  cupboard  doors 
were  open,  and  White  went  and  shut  them,  and  then  came  and  stood 
against  the  chest  of  drawers.  I  stood  near  the  outer  door.  No  one  else 
was  in  the  room  at  the  time.  White  had  hardly  shut  the  cupboard 
doors  when  they  flew  open,  and  a  large  glass  jar  came  out  past  me,  and 
pitched  in  the  yard  outside,  smashing  itself.  I  didn't  see  the  jar  leave 
tlie  cupboard,  or  fly  through  the  air  ;  it  went  too  quick.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  wasn't  thrown  by  White  or  anyone  else.  White 
couldn't  have  done  it  without  my  seeing  him.  The  jar  couldn't  go  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  cupboard  out  of  the  door;  but  it  certainly  did  go. 

Then  White  asked  me  to   come    and  see  the  things  which  had 
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been  smashed  iu  the  innei'  room.  He  loci  the  way  and  I  followed.  As  I 
passed  the  chest  of  drawers  in  the  kitchen  I  noticed  a  tumbler  standing 
on  it.  Just  after  I  passed  I  heard  a  crash,  and  looking  round,  I  saw 
that  the  tumbler  had  fallen  on  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  fire- 
place, and  was  broken.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened.  There  was  no 
one  else  in  the  room. 

I  went  into  the  inner  room,  and  saw  the  bits  of  pots  and  things  on 
the  tloor,  and  then  I  came  back  with  White  into  the  kitchen.  The  girl 
E-ose  had  come  into  the  kitchen  during  our  absence.  She  Avas  standing 
with  herback  against  the  bin  near  the  tire.  There  was  a  cup  standingonthe 
bin,  rather  nearer  the  door.  She  said  to  me,  "  Cup'll  go  soon  ;  it  has 
been  down  three  times  already."  She  then  pushed  it  a  little  farther  on 
the  bin,  and  turned  round  and^stood  talking  to  me  by  the  fire.  She  had 
hardly  done  so, when  the  cup  jumped  up  suddenly  about  four  or  five  feet 
into  the  air,  and  then  fell  on  the  fioor  and  smashed  itself.  White  was 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

Then  Mrs.  White  came  in  with  Dr.  Lloyd  ;  also  Tom  White  and 
Solomon  Wass.  After  they  had  been  in  two  or  three  minutes,  some- 
thing else  happened.  Tom  White  and  Wass  were  standing  with  their 
backs  to  the  fire,  just  in  front  of  it.  Eliza  Rose  and  Dr.  Lloyd  were 
near  them,  with  their  backs  turned  towards  the  bin,  the  Doctor  nearer 
to  the  door.  I  stood  by  the  drawei'S,  and  Mrs.  White  was  by  me  near 
the  inner  door.  Then  suddenly  a  basin,  which  stood  on  the  end  of  the 
bin  near  the  door,  got  up  into  the  air,  turning  over  and  over  as  it  went. 
It  went  up  not  very  quickly,not  as  quickly  as  if  it  had  been  thrown.  When 
it  reached  the  ceiling  it  fell  plump  and  smashed.  I  called  Dr.  Lloyd's 
attention  to  it,  and  we  all  saw  it.  No  one  was  near  it,  and  I  don't  know 
how  it  happened.  I  stayed  about  ten  minutes  more,  but  saw  nothing  else- 
I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it  all.  I  don't  think  White  or  the  girl 
could  possibly  have  done  the  things  which  I  saw. 

(Signed)       William  Higgs,  G.E.  30.  „ 

April  \m,  1883. 


Statement   of   Arthur   Currass,  "  coal-miner ;    a  Methodist,  and 
apparently  a  A'ery  steady,  respectable  man.     Believed  that  White 
did  it,  but  couldn't  guess  how  it  was  done. — F.  P. 
I  had  to  go  out  on  the  Saturday  morning  (March  3rd)  to  get  some 
swill  for  the  pig,  about  8.15  a.m.    I  passed  by  White's  house,  and  hear- 
ing a  disturbance,  I  looked  over  the  railings,  and  White  said  to  me, 
"  There's  something  in  the  house  that's  breaking  all  afore  it."    I  asked 
him  what  it  were,  and  he  told  me  to  come  and  see.     I  got  over  the 
railings,  and  I  followed  White  into  his  own  house.    He  took  me  into 
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the  front  place  where  the  clock  was  hanging  over  the  bed's  head,  and  was 
showing  me  a  nest  of  drawers,  where  his  suit  of  clothes  came  out  of  the 
bottom  drawer  into  the  top  one  but  one.  While  I  was  looking  at  the 
drawer,  and  the  broken  pots  there  was  lying  there,  the  clock  by  some 
means  came  from  the  wall,  slantingwise  about  seven  feet,  and 
dropped  clear  of  the  bed's  foot  onto  the  floor.  It  had  been  fastened 
up  on  the  wall,  near  the  bed's  head,  and  it  fell  between  the 
bed's  foot  and  the  door.  I  said,  "  What  is  that  ?  "  White  said,  "  It's 
something  else  smashed."  I  turned  round  and  saw  that  it  was  the 
clock.  The  nail  still  remained  in  the  wall.  The  girl  Rose  was  coming 
out  of  the  kitchen  towards  the  inner  door,  but  had  not  got  quite  up  to 
it.  She  seemed  to  be  much  frightened.  White  said  to  me,  "  It  doesn't 
matter  a  damn  where  that  lass  goes,  there's  something  smashes."  The 
clock  was  taken  right  away  into  the  yard  and  placed  on  an  empty  cask, 
and  there  it  stayed.  White  and  I  were  alone  in  the  front  room  when 
the  clock  fell.  White  and  I  then  went  into  the  back  kitchen,  and  I 
remained  about  four  feet  from  the  outer  door,  with  my  face  towards  the 
fireplace.  I  then  saw  a  pot  dog  leap  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  come 
within  about  five  feet  of  the  pantry  door  and  break,  passing  close  to  me. 
There  was  nothing  attached  to  it,  and  there  was  no  one  near  it.  I  then 
began  to  move  away,  and  just  then  Coulter  appeared.  This  would  be 
between  8.30  and  8.45  a.m.  Coulter  had  not  come  before  whilst  I  was 
there,  and  certainly  had  not  been  present  when  the  clock  and  the  dog- 
were  broken.  The  clock  was  in  the  yard  when  he  came,  and  I  showed 
it  him  thei'e. 

(Signed)       Arthue  Currass, 
J  ohn  Street,  Worksop,  . 
m  April,  1883. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES  FOE, 
"  PHANTASMS  OF  THE  LIVING." 

VIII. 

In  order  that  the  relation  wliich  the  cases  given  in  these  papers 
bear  to  one  another  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  I  give  here  an 
analysis  of  the  system  of  classification  adopted.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Division  I.  has  already  been  rapidly  traversed  in  these  papers,  and  that 
in  the  Journal  for  November  we  dealt  with  Divison  II., Class  G,  Group  a- 
I  hope  gradually  to  work  through  all  these  divisions,  but  should  be 
very  glad  of  any  suggestions  or  criticisms. — F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  ADOPTED. 

As  regards  the  broader  divisions,  the  cases  have  been  so  classed 
as  to  illustrate  the  theory  which  regards  Phantasms  of  the  Living  as 
a  development  of  Thought-transference.  The  mode  of  impact  on 
the  percipient's  mind  has  therefore  been  the  point  primarily  regarded. 

DIVISION  I.  has  been  made  of  cases  where  the  phantasm  was 
perceptible  to  one  peison  only — individual  cases. 

Oases  may  be  classed  as  individual  for  two  main  reasons.  Either 
the  nature  of  the  phantasm  was  such  that  there  seemed  no  probability 
of  its  being  shared  with  other  persons,  even  when  other  persons  were 
present  at  the  time ;  or  else  other  persons  were  present  at  the  time, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  perceive  the  phantasm  in  question. 

This  distinction  will  be  better  understood  if  we  take  tlie  classes  in 
order. 

Class  A  contains  cases  where  the  transferred  impression  or  idea 
does  not  take  the  form  of  a  definite  quasi-sensible  phantasm. 

The  first  (jroup  a  tender  class  A  comprises  the  vaguest  cases  of 
all  :  those  where  the  percipient  merely  feels  an  impression  that 
death  or  misfortune  is  happening  to  some  one  of  his  acquaintance. 

This  vague  impression  may  affect  (in  varying  proportions)  the  senses, 
intellect,  emotions  or  will.  Sometimes  it  is  mainly  sensory,  sometimes 
ideational,  sometimes  emotional,  and  sometimes  volitional  or  rather 
motor  ;  that  is  to  say,  including  an  impulse  to  yo  somewhere  or  do 
■something. 

Tlie  second  group  /3  under  class  A  begins  the  cases  where  there  is 
identification  as  well  as  impression  ;  that  is,  when  the  percipcnt  feels 
sure  who  it  is  that  is  in  some  way  suffering.    In  group  3  we  have 
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placed  cases  of  this  sort,  v^^here  the  agent  is  in  distress  or  danger 
but  not  dying. 

Group  7  {class  A)  contains  cases  of  the  same  kind  as  group  /3  (im 
pression  with  identification)  but  differing  from  group  /3  insomuch  as 
the  agent  is  actually  dijing. 

Group  S  {class  A)  begins  the  cases  where  there  is  an  approximation 
to  sensory  hallucination.  Group  S  comprises  cases  where  there  is  a 
diffused  feelintj  of  physical  wretchedness,  kc,  at  the  time  of  the  friend's, 
death. 

Group  €  (class  A)  comprises  cases  where  there  is  a  seiise  of  the  presentee 
of  some  one  at  a  distance,  which  turns  out  to  correspond  with  the  time 
of  his  death  or  danger. 

Group  (  (class  A)  comprises  cases  where  a  name  is  internculi/ 
impressed  on  the  percipient,  not  like  an  actual  sound,  but  as  though 
arising  within  himself. 

Group  1?  (class  A)  comprises  cases  where  there  is  an  approach  to 
uuditory  liallucination;  a  sound  or  call  suggested  but  not  developed  into 
distinctness. 

Group  6  (class  A)  comprises  cases  where  there  is  an  approach  to 
msual  hallucination ^  a  face  vividly  pictured  in  the  'mind's  eye,'  itc. 

Class  B  comprises  cases  where  the  transmitted  sensation  is  visual — 
of  a  scene  which  passes  from  agent's  to  percipient's  inind. 

Group  a  ( class  B)  comprises  cases  where  the  scene  is  reflected 
from  the  agent's  memory  to  the  percipient's  sensation — having  actually 
occurred  some  time  previously. 

Group  13  (class  B)  comprises  cases  where  the  scene  is  reflected 
directly  from  the  agent's  perception  to  the  percipient's,  at  the  moment 
of  its  occurrence. 

Class  C  comprises  cases  where  the  -transmitted  picture,  instead 
of  remaining  as  a  picture  felt  to  exist  merely  in  the  percipient's  brain, 
seems  to  become  external,  and  to  imprint  itself  on  some  convenient 
surface,  as  a  wall  or  curtain,  but  does  not  yet  appear  to  form  a  real 
part  of  the  solid  external  world. 

Class  D  begins  the  cases  which  rise  above  the  level  of  mere  im- 
pressions. It  comprises  cases  where  the  sensation  of  the  agent  is 
reproduced  in  the  percipient  so  as  irresistibly  to  suggest  an  external 
cause  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  blow  on  the  mouth  felt  directly  by 
Mr.  Severn  and  in  a  transmitted  manner  by  Mrs.  Severn 
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Class  E  differs  ^vicleiy  from  the  preceding  classes,  and  seems  more 
analogous  to  clairvoyance  ;  for  it  contains  cases  involving  an  apparent 
displacement  of  the  agent's  centre  of  consciousness. 

Group  a  {class  E)  comprises  the  cases  where  this  appai'ent  transpo- 
sition of  the  centre  of  consciousness  occurs  involuntarily. 

Group  j3  (class  E)  comprises  the  cases  where  there  is  an  efibrt 
on  the  percipient's  part  to  realise  or  l)e  '  spiritually  present'  in  some 
distant  scene  ;  followed  by  a  consciousness  of  that  scene  as  actually 
present,  although  the  actors  in  the  scene  are  not  awaro  of  the  percipient's 
'  spiritual  presence '  among  them. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  something  in  the  nature  of  the  percipient's 
experience,  in  each  successive  class  of  cases,  which  leaves  us  with  no 
reason  to  expect  that  other  persons  should  share  that  experience.  In  class 
E,  indeed,  it  is  conceivable  enough  that  an  actor  in  the  scene  witnessed 
might,  on  his  part,  discern  the  percipient's  phantasmal  presence ;  but 
the  experience  of  the  two  would  not  in  that  case  be  the  same,  But  only 
correlative  :  the  case  would  be  one  of  reciprociii/,  not  of  collectivity  of 
impression. 

Class  F,  however,  brings  us  amongst  cases  where  the  percipient's 
experience  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  raise  a  natural  expectation  of  its  being 
shared  by  others.  It  comprises  all  narratives  of  externalised  phantasms, 
— voice,  figure,  &:c.,  perceived  by  one  person  alone,  although  others  were 
in  his  company  and  so  situated  that  they  would  have  perceived  any 
ordinary  voice,  figure,  k,c.,  as  readily  as  he. 

The  cases  under  this  class  may  be  best  arranged  according  to  their 
parallelism  with  the  several  classes  of  Division  II.,  which,  as  will  be 
seen  immediately,  correspond  with  various  types  or  degrees  of  the 
development  of  the  phantasms. 

We  have  thus  exhausted  the  cases  where  a  phantasm  is  unquestion- 
ably individual, — not  common  to  more  than  one  percipient.  But  there 
are  very  many  cases — neutral  cases,  we  may  call  them — -where  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  sure  whether  others  besides  the  actual  percipient  would 
have  perceived  the  phantasm  or  not,  because  no  one  else  has  been 
present  at  the  time,  or  in  a  position  to  perceive  the  sight  or  sound,  even 
had  it  been  normally  perceptible  to  all  persons  alike. 

DIVISION  II.  comprises  these  neutral  cases,  where  the  percipient  is. 
virtually  alone.  There  may,  indeed,  be  persons  rather  near  him,  or  even 
someone  asleep  in  the  same  room,  for  many  of  these  are  nocturnal  cases; 
but  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  be  sure  whether  the  phantasm  (if  it  had 
been  a  real  human  voice  or  an  ordinary  intruder)  would  have  waked  the 
sleeper,  or  attracted  the  attention  of  persons  at  some  little  distance. 
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It  seems  likely  enough  that  phantasms  occur  more  readily  in  hours 
■of  quiet  and  solitude  ;  and  (especially  if  dreams  be  included)  the  propor 
tion  of  nocturnal  to  diurnal  phantasms  seems  larger  than  the  number  of 
actual  hours  of  rest  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

These  numerous  ueiUral  cases  give  us  an  opportunity  of  classifying 
the  phantasms  themselves  more  minutely  than  we  have  yet  done.  We 
snay  arrange  them  in  a  series  of  ascending  complexity,  or  rather  with 
reference  partly  to  their  complexity  and  partly  to  their  apparent 
■development  in  the  percipient's  mind  or  in  the  agent's. 

We  must  begin,  however,  with  the  cases  where  tlie  phantasm  is  least 
•developed. 

Class  G  comprises  rudimentary  unrecognisable  j)hantasrns, — sounds, 
touches,  or  appearances  which  have  no  obvious  connection  with  any 
.given  person  ;  so  that  only  tlie  time-coincidence  can  be  appealed  to  to 
«ho\v  their  veridical  character. 

(Iroup  a  (<:lass  G)  contains  auditory  phantasms  of  this  vague  kind 
such  as  blows  or  lashes  heard  at  the  moment  of  death. 

Group  /3  {i-lass  G)  contains  vague  tactile  phantasms, — unrecognised 
touches. 

Group  y  (class  G)  contains  apparently  arbitrary  visual  phantasms 
•occurring  at  the  moment  of  death, — such  as  a  ball  of  fire. 

Class  H  is  a  large  and  important  one.  It  contains  cases  where  the 
phantasm,  though  recognised,  is  not  completely  externalised  as  the 
(figure  of  the  dying  person  in  any  definite  dress.  This  class  includes 
enany  recognisable  calls  or  tovche!<,  and  some  curious  cases  where  the 
figure  seems  to  form  itself  from  mist,  and  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
the  actual  person  whose  semblance  it  wears. 

Group  a  of  this  class  contains  auditory  phantasms  ;  Group  i3,  tactile ; 
^Group  y,  visual ;  Group  5  comprises  cases  where  both  sight  and  hearing 
ars  appealed  to  ;  Group  f,  tactile  and  visual  cases  ;  Group  C,  auditory 
•and  visual. 

Class  I.  We  now  enter  on  cases  where  the  phantasm  is  developed 
into  a  definite  recognisable  form.  And  we  have  to  consider  what 
kind  of  phantoms  seem  to  carry  with  them  most  trace  of  the  action  of 
i;he  percipient's  own  mind,  and,  therefore,  come  nearest  to  the  phe- 
momena  of  Thought-transference,  from  which  we  start.  We  wish,  that 
lis  to  say,  to  discriminate  phantoms  which  have  apparently  passed 
<ihrou.f/h  the  percipient's  mind,  and  been  there  shaped  or  modified, 
'before  we  attack  the  cases  where  the  phantom  seems  at  first  sight 
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be  such  as  the  percipient's  mind  cannot  have  lielped  to  create.  We- 
iind,  then,  that  there  are  a  number  of  cases  where  the  pliantom  presents- 
itself  with  dream-like  surroundings,  such  as  we  can  suppose  that  the' 
percipient's  mind  would  add  in  transitu  to  a  vague  telepathic  impression. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  this  dream-like  element  may  not  be 
due  to  the  ar/etit's  mind,  only  that  when  the  symbolism,  &c.,  is  sucb 
as  might  natui'ally  pre-exist  in  the  percipient's  mind,  it  seems  easier  tO' 
suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  there. 

Group  a  (class  I)  contains  cases  where  the  local  circxunstances  where- 
the  phantom  is  seen  appear  to  have  suggested  its  special  aspect ;  where- 
it  seems  to  be  fitted  iii,  as  it  were,  to  some  striking  scene  (as  a  storun 
at  sea)  which  is  actually  going  on  before  the  percipient's  eyes. 

Grouj-)  (class  I)  contains  cases  where  something  in  the  percipient's. 
me/nor  1/  seems  to  have  suggested  the  details  of  the  phantom. 

G'rotip  y  (class  I)  contains  cases  wliere  the  idea  of  death  seems  to 
have  suggested  some  familiar  symbol,  as  a  cofEn,  tfec. 

Group  d  (class  I)  contains  cases  where  the  idea  of  a  liberated  soul 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  imagery  :  as  of  a  figure  rising  upwards,  a 
child's  figure,  ikc. 

Group  e  (class  I)  comprises  cases  where  preconceived  ideas  of  a 
fature  state  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  operative  in  giving 
character  to  the  phantom.  Under  this  head  we  ha\e  provisionally 
included  the  hearing  of  music  at  death  ;  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of 
our  phenomena. 

Group  f  (class  I)  contains  phantoms  with  elements  of  inexplicable 
grotesqueness,  often  strongly  resembling  the  imagery  of  a  feverish 
dream. 

Class  J.  Our  next  class  is  the  large  one  where  the  phantom  appears 
in  the  dying  man's  habitual  costume,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  agent's  or  percipient's  mind  is  more  likely  to  be  responsible 
for  an  aspect  familiar  to  both. 

Group  a  (class  J)  contains  cases  where  the  figure  is  merely  presented, 
with  no  special  action  or  other  recorded  detail. 

Group  /3  (class  J)  contains  cases  where  the  figure  seems  to  move 
away  from  the  percipient ;  a  circumstance  suSiciently  common  to  be 
conveniently  taken  as  distinctive  of  a  group. 

Gro2ip  y  (class  J)  contains  cases  where  there  is  some  symbolism  of 
farewell,  or  other  expressed  emotion. 

Group  S  and  Group  e  (class  J)  contain  phantasms  auditory  as  icell 
as  visual,  and  tactile  as  well  as  visual.  ' 
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Group  C  {class  J)  contains  cases  Avhere  the  phantasra  is  repeated 
more  than  once,  with  a  sensible  interval ;  a  phenomenon  commoner  in 
dreams  than  in  waking  hallucinations. 

Class  K.  In  our  next  class  there  is  a  more  distinct  and  obvious 
dependence  of  the  details  of  the  phantasm  on  the  agent's  condition  at 
the  time. 

Group  a  (class  K)  contains  cases  where  words  uttered,  or  sounds 
made,  by  the  agent  at  the  moment  are  reproduced  as  auditory  phantasms 
for  the  percipient. 

Group  /3  (class  K)  contains  cases  where  the  agent  is  seen  in  an 
indefinite  vdiite  dress  (possibly  night-dress)  or  in  a  night-dress,  in 
which  he  probably  was  at  the  time. 

Grov.p  y  (ciccss  K)  contains  the  cases  where  some  other  dress, 
actually  worn  at  death,  is  I'epi'oduced. 

Group  S  (class  K)  is  the  very  important  group  which  contains 
cases  where  the  phantom  presents  marks  of  disease  or  accident, 
especially  of  drowning. 

Group  e  (class  K)  contains  a  few  cases  where  the  phantoms  hold 
some  object,  or  perform  some  act,  which  the  agent  was  holding  or 
performing  at  the  moment  of  death. 

Class  L  includes  cases  where  the  imagery  of  the  phantasm  seems 
clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  agent's  mind  rather  than  the  percipient's. 

Group  a  (class  L)  contains  cases  where  the  phantom's  dress  is  neither 
one  which  he  was  wearing  at  the  moment,  nor  one  in  which  the 
percipient  is  likely  to  conceive  him,  but  is  one  to  which  his  own  mind 
might  possibly  be  directed. 

Group  /3  (class  L)  contains  cases  where  the  dress  is  that  which  was 
worn  at  death,  but  there  is  some  symbolism  in  addition. 

Group  y  (class  L)  includes  some  diflicult  cases  where  the  phantom 
appears  to  give  information  ;  or  where  there  seems  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  phantasm  (though  announcing  the  death  of  the  supposed 
agent)  is  in  reality  projected  from  the  dying  man  himself. 

Class  M.  Our  next  class  contains  cases  where  the  phantasra, 
though  definite  enough  to  bo  recognised,  and  tliough  representing 
a  known  person,  was  not  in  fact  recognised.  It  is  not  maintained  that 
this  non-recognition  is  any  strong  indication  that  the  phantasm  lias  not 
in  fact  passed  through  the  percipient's  mind.  But  in  any  case  it  is 
convenient  (though  possiltly  not  quite  logical)  to  place  all  these  cases 
of  non-recognition  togetiier.     Group  a  contains  the  auditory  cases  of 
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this  kind,  group  j3  the  visual,  and  (/rnirp  y  the  cases  where  more 
senses  than  one  have  been  appealed  to  without  inducing  recognition. 

Class  jST.  Our  next  class  takes  us  one  stage  further  from  our 
first  telepathic  standpoint.  For  we  come  to  cases  where  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  there  was  any  such  rapport  existing  between  agent  and 
percipient  as  to  make  an  apparition  of  the  one  to  the  other  in  any  way 
probable.  It  seems  in  these  cases  as  if  the  mere  locality  in  which  the 
percipient  is  at  the  time,  his  nearness  to  some  other  person  or  to  some 
place  in  which  the  agent  is  interested,  leads  to  his  witnessing  the 
phantasm. 

In  Group  a  we  present  the  cases  where  there  was  some  previous 
acquaintance  between  agent  and  percipient  ;  in  group  /3  the  cases 
where  the  one  was  a  stranger  to  the  other. 

Class  0.  This  class  contains  the  rare  cases  where  the  phantoms  of 
more  than  one  person  appear  simultaneously  to  the  same  percipient. 
With  these  difficult  cases  we  conclude  our  classification  of  phantasms 
perceived  by  one  person  only. 

DIVISION  III.  Collective  Cases.  The  three  classes  which  compose 
this  Division  are  each  of  them  of  great  importance. 

Class  P  contains  cases  where  a  phantasm  is  manifested  to  two  or 
more  percipients  at  nearly  or  exactly  the  same  time,  but  in  different 
places,  thus  obviating  the  idea  that  one  percipient  has  influenced  the 
other  by  swjrjestion.  The  phantasms  are  not  always  q/  the  same  naticre 
for  both  percipients,  and  the  varieties  of  combination  are  very  in- 
structive. 

Group  a  (class  P)  contains  cases  where  two  separate  imjrressions,  of 
a  cognate  kind,  have  been  felt  by  two  persons  at  a  distance  from  each 
other. 

Group  (B  (class  P)  comprises  cases  where  one  percipient  has  ex- 
perienced an  impression,  and  the  other  a  developed  phantasm. 

Group  y  (class  P)  comprises  cases  where  the  telepathic  impact  has 
apparently  taken  the  form  of  a  dream  for  one  percipient,  and  of  a 
phantasm  for  the  other. 

Group  S  (class  P)  comprises  cases  where  two  cof/nate  jjhnntasms  have 
been  observed  by  persons  not  present  together  in  the  same  room. 
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Groti.p  e  {'•Ins.'^  P)  comprises  cases  where  the  same  syiabolical  2)hantasvi 
has  been  perceived  by  persons  not  present  together. 

Class  Q  is  a  very  large  one.  It  contains  cases  where  more  than 
one  person,  present  together,  have  perceived  the  same  phantasm. 
Comparing  the  number  of  cases  under  this  head  with  those  under  srtb- 
dass  F  it  will  be  seen  that  when  several  people  are  together  and  a 
phantasm  occurs,  the  chances  are  largely  iu  favour  of  all  perceiving  it. 

Class  Q,  in  fact,  covers  again  the  whole  of  the  same  ground  as  is. 
included  in  Division  II.,  with  the  dificrence  that  each  class  of 
phantasm  there  described  as  occurring  iu  the  presence  of  one  person 
only,  here  occurs  in  the  presence  of  several,  and  is  noted  by  all.  The 
groups  of  class  Q  consequently  correspond  to  classes  G  to  0> 
which  form  Division  II. 

Class  E..  Jleciprocals. — One  class,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  all,  remains.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  consciousness  of  a 
presence  is  mutual ;  that  the  two  persons  concerned  are  each  of  them 
agent  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  hitherto  used  the  word)  and  each 
of  them  percipient : — this  may  happen  in  various  ways,  and  in  many 
instances  there  are  indications  of  it  where  it  does  not  demonstraljly 
occur.  Usually,  however,  in  such  cases,  there  is  an  apparent  displace- 
ment of  consciousness  on  the  part  of  one  only  of  the  two  persons  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  confine  the  tei-m  "agent,"  in 
dealing  with  these  cases,  to  the  person  whose  consciousness  is  thus, 
apparently  displaced. 

Grottn  a  (class  R)  contains  cases  where  the  agent  (in  the  special 
sense  just  explained)  is  in  a  normal  condition  at  the  time. 

Group  8  (class  R)  contains  cases  where  the  agent  is  asleep ;  group  y, 
cases  where  he  is  entranced  or  delirious  ;  group  h,  cases  where  he  is. 
dyivrj. 
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the  year  1884  the  Society  consisted  of  : — 

Members      223 

Associates     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  258 

Honorary  Members .. .       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  0 

Corresponding  Members   9 

Honorary  Associates         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  21 

Vice-Presidents  who  are  not  otlierwise  Members        ...       ...  3 

Total    520 


111  fact,  during  the  past  year  the  Society  has  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  its  Members  and  Associates.  A  similar  progression  took 
place  during  1883,  for  at  the  close  of  that  year  there  were  288  Members 
and  Associates  compared  with  150  at  the  close  of  1882,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  which  year  the  Society  was  founded.  We  can  hardly  expect 
the  growth  of  the  Society  to  continue  in  this  geometric  progression, 
though  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  Society,  being  now  so  widely 
and  honourably  supported,  will  "  go  from  strength  to  strength." 

Thanks  to  the  assiduity  of  its  Special  Committee,  and  to  its  generous 
donors,  the  Library,  at  14,  Dean's  Yard,  now  numbers  nearly  800 
volumes,  bearing  for  the  most  part  upon  the  various  subjects  that 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Society's  operations.  Of  these  books,  520 
are  in  English,  135  in  German,  110  in  French,  and  15  in  other  languages. 

Our  readers  will  find  on  another  page  some  important  suggestions 
relative  to  the  future  attitude  of  the  Council  towards  the  investigating 
Committees,  made  by  the  President  in  his  address  at  the  last  General 
Meeting. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  proposed  changes  will  not  only  enable  some  dis- 
tinguished scientific  men,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Society's  work,  to 
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become  members  of  the  Council,  but  that  they  will  also  tend  to 
pi-omote  more  numerous  centres  of  investigation,  and  more  frequent 
contributions  of  papers  to  the  Society's  Proceedings. 

Another  change,  which  will  take  effect  immediately,  will  also  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  The  Literary  Committee 
have  resolved  to  publish  in  the  .Joitriial  a  selection  of  the  reports  of 
phenomena  that  they  from  time  to  time  receive.  Such  reports  have 
hitherto  been  printed  on  slips  and  kept  at  Dean's  Yard,  and  have, 
therefore,  been  only  accessible  to  raemljers  who  go  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  to  see  them.  A  vast  accimiulation  of  these  cases,  most  of 
vdiich  are  still  under  consideration  by  the  Committee,  can  be  seen  at 
Dean's  Yard.  In  future  the  wider  publicity  which  these  cases  will 
receive  will  doubtless  evoke  from  many  of  our  members  both  criticism 
and  theory,  expression  to  which  may  be  given  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal.  ■ 
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COUNCIL  MEETING. 

At  a  Council  Meeting,  held  on  the  30th  of  December,  the  President 
in  the  chair,  the  following  Members  were  present : — -Professor  Barrett, 
Messrs.  Alexander  Calder,  Walter  H.  Coffin,  Edmund  Gurney,  Clias. 
C.  Massey,  F.  W..  H.  Myers,  Frank  Podmore,  Henry  A.  Smith,  and  J. 
Herbert  Stack. 

After  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  had  been  read,  six  new 
Members  and  1 4  new  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names  and  addresses 
appear  on  another  page. 

Two  Members,  namely,  Mr.  James  Britten  and  Mr.  George  F.  Pope, 
desired  to  continue  as  Associates  for  the  coming  year,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Two  Members,  namely,  Major-General  Maclean  and  Mr.  Frederic  W. 
Sharpe,  and  two  Associates,  namely,  Mr.  Henry  Y.  Dickenson  and  Miss 
Lucy  Stables,  tendered  their  resignations,  which  were  accepted  with 
regret. 

The  stock  of  Proceedings,  Part  III.,  being  nearly  exhausted,  it 
Avas  resolved  that  a  second  edition  of  1 ,000  copies  be  printed  according  to 
an  estimate  which  had  been  obtained  for  the  work. 

The  President  brought  before  the  Council  some  changes  which  he 
thought  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  the  mode  in  which 
the  work  of  the  Society  was  carried  on.  He  would  propose,  with  regard 
to  the  expenditure  by  Committees,  that  they  should  have  definite  grants 
authorised,  in  anticipation  of  their  requirements.  He  also  wished  ta 
propose  that  for  the  future  the  formal  relation  of  the  Committees,  both 
to  the  Council  and  to  the  Society,  should  be  changed,  so  that  the  Council 
should  no  longer  appoint  the  Committees,  or  hold  itself  responsible  for 
their  reports  :  its  function  should  be  merely  to  bring  before  the  Society 
and  the  public  the  results  of  research  conducted  by  properly  qualified 
persons.  He  thought  this  change  on  the  whole  desirable,  even  in 
regard  to  those  branches  of  inquiry  which  had  hitherto  mainly  engaged 
the  Society's  attention  ;  and  he  thought  it  was  still  more  important  in 
regard  to  other  branches  which  were  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Society  in  the  future,  and  in  the  investigation  of  which  it  was  i:>ro- 
bable  that  there  would  he  greater  differences  of  individual  opinion  than 
in  those  matters  which  had  mainly  occupied  them  in  the  past.  In 
making  such  a  cliange  as  this,  the  President  pointed  out  that  they 
would  be  following  precedent,  especially  the  practice  of  the  Royal 
Society,  an  extract  from  the  rules  of  which  the  President  read,  in 
harmony  with  the  course  he  was  advocating. 

The  Council  concurred  with  the  views  of  the  President,  who  subse- 
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quently  entered  more  fully  into  the  matter  in  his  remarks  at  the 
General  Meeting  in  the  evening. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Society  .should  be  held  on  Friday,  the  30th  of  January,  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Society,  14,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W.,  at  3.30 
p.m.  The  requisite  notices  were  directed  to  be  sent  out  in  accordance 
witli  the  Constitution  and  Rules. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  a  General  Meeting  should  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall.    The  chair  to  be  taken  at  8.30  p.m. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  which  was  largely  attended,  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  on  December  30th. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Avho,  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  remarked  : — 

It  is  proposed,  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Society  for  a  change  of  some  importance  in  the  relations  between 
the  Council  and  the  Committees  for  experimental  investigation. 
Hitherto  these  Committees  have  been  appointed  by  the  Council  as 
Committees  of  the  Society,  and  the  Council  has  been,  to  some  indefinite 
extent,  responsible  for  their  reports.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  responsibility  has  so  far  been  felt  as  burdensome  by  any  member  of 
the  Council ;  and  it  seemed  desirable,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Society's  ex- 
istence, that  the  startling  experiences  and  views  laid  before  the  public  by 
the  Committees  should,  if  possible,  receive  whatever  support  could  be 
given  them  by  the  official  acceptance  of  the  Council.  But  in  dealing 
with  subjects  so  difficult  and  obscure  as  those  into  which  we  have  under- 
taken to  intjuire — in  which  the  methods  of  investigation  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  tentative,  and  the  most  cautious  investigator  must  expect 
from  time  to  time  to  have  to  retrace  his  steps,  regard  the  results  already 
attained  in  a  new  light,  and  admit  the  misdirection  and  waste  of  a 
certain  portion  of  his  labour — it  would  be  a  mistake  perma- 
nently to  hamper  the  selection  of  papers  for  publication  by 
requiring  the  Council  to  be  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  liy  their  authors.  It  rather  seems 
desirable  that  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  should,  in  this  matter, 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  Royal  Society  ;  i.e.,  that  it  should  be 
expressly  stated  that  the  Council  does  not  as  a  body  give  any  opinion 
on  the  subjects  brought  before  them,  either  by  Committees  or  individuals. 
Henceforth,  then,  the  publication  of  the  papers  in  the  Proceedings 
would  only  imply  that  the  Council  regards  them  as,  on  the  whole, 
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deserving  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate,  "  without  pretending  to  answer  for  the  certainty  of  the  facts  or 
propriety  of  the  reasonings  contained  in  the  several  papers  so  published, 
Avhich  must  rest  on  the  credit  or  judgment  of  their  respective 
authors."^' 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  investigating  Committees  will  continue 
their  functions  :  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Literary  Committee,  it 
is  intended  that  for  the  future  they  should  not  be  appointed  or  in  any 
way  controlled  by  the  Council.  The  Council  will  merely  (1)  assign  to 
them  whatever  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  it  may  think  fit,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  investigation  ;  and  (2)  accept  from  them,  or  from 
any  other  competent  Committees  or  individual  investigators,  such  records 
of  work  done  as  may  appear,  on  the  principles  above  stated,  suitable  for 
communication  to  the  Society  or  to  the  public  at  largo. 

The  Literary  Committee  it  seems  desirable  to  retain  as  at  present, 
in  order  to  secure  the  systematic  collection,  by  a  single  organisation,  of 
scattered  evidence  bearing  on  the  subjects  investigated  by  the  Society  ; 
but  the  members  of  this  Committee  should  have  the  sole  responsibility 
for  any  conclusions  they  may  publish,  as  to  the  value  of  the  evidence 
collected,  or  its  scientific  explanation. 

Professor  Sidgwick  added  that  an  incidental  advantage  of  the  pro- 
posed change  would  be  that  some  of  the  scientific  men  who  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  work  of  the  Society,  but  do  not  see  their  way  to  spend  much 
time  on  it,  might  be  induced  to  join  the  Council,  and  undertake  the  func- 
tion of  exercising  a  general  supervision  over  the  papers,  and  of  giving 
advice  when  anything  appeared  to  them  careless  or  hasty,  either  in  the 
experiments  themselves  or  the  inferences  from  them. 

Professor  Barrett  then  read  a  paper  giving  a  number  of  casual 
experiments  on  Thought-transference,  which  had  been  received  from 
various  correspondents  throughout  the  country.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  although  by  themselves  these  cases  are  but  of  slight  evidential 
value,  yet,  taken  in  connection  with  the  more  rigorous  and  protracted 
experiments  of  the  Committee,  they  suggest  a  probably  wide  diflTusion  of 
the  faculty  of  incipient  Thought-transference.  Some  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Professor  Haycraft,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Powell,  and 
others  took  part.  Professor  Barrett  having  replied,  Mr.  Edmund 
Gurney  gave  an  outline  of  the  remarkable  paper  on  Mental  Suggestion 
which  Dr.  Pichet  has  recently  published  in  the  Revue  Philosophique,  a 
review  of  which  will  appear  in  Part  VII.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society. 

The  meeting  then  became  informal  and  conversational. 


*Quoted  from  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  each  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society. 
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COINCIDENTAL  DREAMING. 

The  frequent  discussions  which  have  waged  of  late  years  concerning 
so-called  prescient  dreams,  presentiments  and  alleged  sjjiritual  pheno- 
mena of  all  sorts,  have  led  most  of  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
question  of  whether  their  origin  is  supernatural*  or  otherwise.  For 
myself,  having  lived  a  great  deal  among  the  lottery-loving  children  of 
Italy,  not  to  speak  of  occasional  A-isits  to  Monte  Carlo,  and  hearing  thus 
a  great  deal  of  talk  of  the  ignorant  among  the  former,  and  of  the 
educated  at  the  latter,  concerning  the  effect  of  certain  events,  dreams 
especially,  on  certain  numbers,  I  have  been  led  to  consider  the  two 
groups  of  phenomena  together,  and  of  all  the  stories  I  have  met  with, 
published  or  otherwise,  there  are  none  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  simple  process  of  coincidence. 

This  is  not  the  place,  perhaps,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  my 
views  of  the  subject,  1  state  the  fact  because  it  is  the  ground  of  my 
having  so  large  a  collection  of  strikin<j  coincidences  of  the  sort  in  hand. 
My  idea  is  that  if  everyone  would  note  useless  coincidences  with  as 
much  care  as  they  bestow  on  the  few  which  have  a  result  that  seems 
like  a  warning  or  prediction,  they  would  be  satisfied  that  the  latter 
are  no  more  supernatural  than  the  former. 

That  there  may  be  liereafter  to  be  unfolded  a  science  of  coincidences 
is  not  impossible.  What  is  any  science  but  deduction  from  the 
observation  of  coincidences  1  What  is  any  so-called  cause  and  effect 
but  a  more  or  less  frequently  recurring  coincidence  ?  Meantime,  the 
only  plan  for  groping  the  way  towards  finding  out  if  there  is  such  a 
science  is  to  observe  and  note  all  those  which  come  in  our  way  ;  by 
collation  and  discussion  the  principle  of  their  occurrence  may  in  time 
be  guessed  at  vfith  sufficient  accuracy  to  turn  them  to  some  account. 

I  subjoin  a  quotation  from  an  article  on  the  subject,  which  I  wrote 
for  JS^otes  and  Queries  of  1st  November,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
others  to  take  note  of  the  similar  "  useless  coincidences  "  which  must 
undoubtedly  happen  to  most  persons.  It  occurs  in  course  of  some 
observations,  on  curious  instances  of  inconscient  thought. 

"If  people  are  constantly  dreaming  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  it  must  be  now 


*  One  of  tlie  correspondents  alhided  to  later  on  lias  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  "supernatural  "  ;  he  says  that  if  a  thing  happens  it  is  of 
its  nature  to  happen,  and  the  word  has  no  meaning.  Of  course,  this  is 
true  for  anyone  who  philosophises,  but  in  writing  for  the  general  public,  the 
word  f)bviously  denotes  a  quality  in  an  event  which  talces  it  out  of  that  order 
Avhich  tlicij  are  acciistojncd  to  consider  the  common  order  of  nature.  Further 
on  in  the  same  letter,  he  himself  uses  the  word  "  chance,"  which  seems  tome 
to  be  liable  to  the  same  limitation. 
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and  then  that  the  subject  dreamt  of  should  liapjjen  to  coincide  with  some- 
thing that  occurs  shortly  after.  It  is  only  when  sucli  coincidence  is  of 
an  important  nature  that  it  is  remembered  and  talked  of,  and  ihen,  it  is 
thought  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supernatural  agency.  But  if  people 
would  take  note  of  the  useless  coincidences  as  well,  one  source  of  superstition 
would  be  removed.  I  have  myself  in  this  view  noted  a  considerable 
number  of  very  striking  coincidental  dreams,  and  so  much  to  the  point 
that  it  may  be  thought  worth  while  to  give  a  couple  of  instances.  In 
the  first  case  I  had  been  somewhat  troubled  at  having  been  obliged  to 
delay  returning  the  call  of  a  dear  Roman  friend,  the  late  Countess 
Lomax,  and  as  the  day  was  aj^proaching  for  her  leaving  England,  I  one  night 
fulfilled  the  duty  in  a  dream.  She  had  given  me  an  address  at  the  house  of 
a  relative,  36,  Dorset  Square  ;  I  had  no  distinct  knowledge  where  that 
was,  much  less  of  how  the  numbers  were  distributed,  nevertheless  in  my 
dream  I  went  straight  to  a  house  about  the  centre  of  the  south  side.  This 
actually  f)roved  to  be  the  j)osition  of  the  house  when  I  made  my  call  in  person 
next  day. 

' '  In  the  second  case  I  dreanit  that  I  was  walking  in  a  wood  in  my 
father's  jilace  in  Kent,  in  a  spot  well  known  to  nie,  where  there 
was  sand  under  the  firs  ;  I  stumbled  over  some  objects,  which  jn'oved  to 
be  the  heads  left  protruding  of  some  ducks  buried  in  the  sand.  The 
idea  impressed  me  as  so  comical  that  I  fortunately  mentioned  it  at 
breakfast  next  morning,  and  one  or  two  persons  remember  that  I  did 
.so.  Only  an  hour  later  it  happened  that  the  old  bailifi'  of  the  place 
came  up  for  some  instructions  unexpectedly,  and  as  he  was  leaving  he  said 
he  must  tell  us  a  strange  thing  that  had  hajipened  :  there  had  been  a 
robbery  in  the  farmyard,  and  some  stolen  ducks  had  been  found  buried 
in  the  sand,  witli  their  heads  protruding,  in  the  veiy  spot  where  I  had  seen 
the  same."* 

This  story  contains  the  elements  of  as  improbable  a  coincidence 
as  could  have  occurred ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  any- 
thing else.  The  farm  was  underlet,  and  I  had  not  even  any  interest 
in  the  ducks  to  carry  my  thoughts  towards  them  under  the  nefarious 
treatment  they  received.  No  discovery  of  the  hiding-place  nor 
of  the  culprit  ensued  from  my  dream,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
inconceivable  to  me  that,  out  of  all  the  dreaming  and  all  the 
happening  of  every  night  and  day,  a  coincidence  as  circumstantial 
even  as  this  should  occur.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  of 
necessity,  once  in  a  while,  fall  out  so,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  the 


*  The  following  is  an  attestation  that  tins  fact  is  remembered  by  an  inde- 
pendent witness  : — 

"  I  distinctly  remember,  and  have  often  since  spoken  of  the  circumstance,  of 
Miss  R.  H.  Busk's  relating  to  me  her  dream  of  duekw  buried  in  the  wood, 
before  the  bailiff,  who  reported  the  incident,  came  up  to  town. — J.  Pitt  Byrne." 
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custom  to  discourage  any  relating  of  dreams,  such  coincidences  would 
be  found  to  happen  as  regularly  as  all  the  other  coincidences  of  life. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  from  telling  one's  dreams,  which  prevailed; 
in  one's  earlier  years,  well  I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  dreamt. 
The  enchanting  surprise  of  it  was  like  a  revelation  never  to  be  forgotten. 
I  was  about  seven.  I  thought  we  were  having  the  most  delicious^ 
children's  party  in  the  day -nursery  ;  it  was  not  a  mere  act  of  memory,, 
we  never  had  one  there.  In  the  midst  of  the  lights  and  the 
dancing,  the  crackers  and  the  negus,  the  noise  of  raking  out  the  night- 
nursery  grate  woke  me  to  a  dingy  winter's  morning  ;  but  so  strong  Avas, 
the  fascination  tipon  me  that  nothing  could  persuade  me  the  next 
room  was  not  full  of  little  playfellows,  till  I  was  dressed  and  allowed  to 
go  and  see  its  emptiness  for  myself.  What  a  disillusion  it  was  !  And 
the  immense  difficulty  I  had  in  realising  the  truth  still  strikes  me  now. 

Tliere  is,  in  "  Pilgrims  of  the  E,hine  "  a  charming  story,  or  rather- 
suggestion  for  a  story  (for  the  opportunity  has  been  really  thrown  away, 
so  weakly  is  it  carried  out)  of  i\  man,  a  German  artist,  if  I  remember 
right,  whose  real  life  is  in  liis  dreams.  He  meets  his  ideal  there  every 
night,  and  passes  his  existence  with  her,  only  waking  up  to  make  enough 
by  his  painting  for  his  support ;  to  eat  and  drink  to  maintain  life  by  its 
lower  requii-ements,  and  then  fall  back  into  the  happy  land  of  sunshiny 
fancy.  AVho  could  not  imagine  such  an  existence  pleasanter  than  our 
ordinary  "  work-a-day  "  succession  of  processes  ?  Wlio  has  not  had 
nights  of  happy  dreams  enough  to  wish  it  could  be  so  ordered  ?  Do 
not  our  greatest  pleasures  come  from  illusions  ;  not  to  speak  of  those 
which  poets  have  descanted  on,  in  Hope,  Memory,  Anticipation  (which 
are  all  illusions),  does  not  the  chief  delight  of  actual  possession  come 
from,  the  illusory  halo  with  which  our  imagination  clothes  the  subject 
of  it,  for  the  nonce  ?  And  who  knows  that  we  might  not 
arrive  at  the  means  of  commanding  our  dreams  if  we  only  made 
them  a  subject  of  sufficiently  careful  study  1  I  have  met  people 
who  thought  they  had  the  rudiments  of  such  a  power.  I  re- 
member, myself,  while  still  a  child,  dreaming  for.  two  nights  follow- 
ing, that,  when  out  for  the  usual  "  constitutional  "  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  a  lion  came  up  out  of  the  well  there  and  ran  after  me.  I 
resolved  very  determinedly  to  cure  the  fright,  if  it  occurred  again,  by 
saying,  "  It's  only  a  dream."  It  did  occur  the  next  night,  and  I  did 
command  my  thoughts  sufficiently  to  observe  my  intention,  but  the- 
sensation  of  fear — probably  the  consequence  of  '•  muffins  for  tea  " — 
remained  juat  the  same,  and  I  remember  running  away  shouting,  "It's, 
only  a  dream  !  "  till  I  awoke  myself.  . 

Since  then  it  has  been  often  the  converse  that  has  happened.  Con^ 
tinually,  while  dreaming  of  dwarfs,  or  of  animals  talking,  or  other  impos-. 
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sible  occurrence,  I  have  gone  to  fetch  people,  or  called  those  I  thought 
stood  by,  to  witness  that  these  strange  things  actually  do  occur, 
saying,  " I  am  certainly  not  dreaming  now,  am  II"  I  remember,  in. 
particular,  once  thinking  I  had  floated  down  the  whole  length  of  St. 
Peter's  by  the  pleasant  process  which,  I  think,  is  dig-nified  by 
Spiritualists  as  "  levitation,"  and  finding  a  friend  lighting  his  cigar  at 
a  brasero  under  the  portico  (  !  )  calling  him  to  bear  witness  that  my  feet 
were  not  touching  the  ground,  though  he  had  lately  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  event.  It  was  not  a  little  mortifying,  after  such  a 
triumph,  to  wake  and  find  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  convincing^ 
him  after  all  !  I  tried,  as  I  often  have  on  other  occasions,  to  restore  my 
mind  to  its  late  condition,  but,  even  when  falling  asleep  agam  imme- 
diately, it  is  i-arely  that  the  chain  of  thought  could  be  resumed. 

To  return  to  the  coincidental  class.  I  will  give  a  few  more  of  the- 
instances  that  have  occurred  to  me,  almost  as  circumstantial  and  quite 
as  purposeless  as  the  above. 

1.  I  dreamt  one  night  (in  London)  that  I  was  in  the  Carnival  in 
Naples,  and  among  other  projectiles  that  were  being  used  along  with,_ 
the  confetti  were  squibs  and  crackers  ;  some  of  these  struck  a  very  fine- 
palm-tree  ;  in  fact,  the  people  in  one  balcony  were  making  it  their  butt. 
I  was  indignant  at  the  injury  to  the  beautiful  tree,  and  called  to  them  to 
desist.    A  friend  witli  me  seconded  these  endeavours  of  mine,  but  what 
seemed  to  strike  me  most  was  that  he  kept  urging  on  me  confidentially 
not  to  say  palm-tree,  that  no  one  ever  now-a-days  used  the  word,  that 
the  accepted  name  in  good  society  was  "  stem-tree."    The  next  morning- 
the  Times  contained  an  account  of  a  quantity  of  "  stenis  of  palm-trees 
having  been  washed  ashore  somewhere  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 

2.  One  night,  in  Rome,  I  dreamt  that  in  some  shop,  Avhere  I  went 
with  one  of  my  sisters,  the  assistants  were  all  deaf  and  dumb,  to  whom; 
we  could  only  explain  our  meaning  by  signs  ;  nevertheless  they  were- 
talking  together  glibly  enough.    I  thought  I  pointed  this  out  -with  some- 
indignation,  and  that  my  sister  answered,  "  Of  course,  deaf  and  dumb  ■ 
people  can  always  talk  to  each  other:  it  is  only  with  us  that  they  can't 
communicate."    The  comicality  of  this  fancy  led  me  to  tell  her  of  the 
dream  the  next  morning.    Later  in  the  day  we  went  to  a  shop  in  the 
Via  San  Romualdo,  where  we  often  dealt,  but  through  there  being  a 
new  shopman  who  did  not  know  the  location  of  the  goods,  we  were  led 
to  observe  for  the  first  time  that  the  mistress  of  the  shop,  who  sat  at 
the  desk,  was  deaf  and  dumb,  as  she  had  to  direct  him  by  signs  how  ta 
find  what  we  required.* 

*I  subjoin  a  line  of  attestation  concerning  this  instance  also,  premising  how- 
ever, that  this  writer's  memory  is  not  so  distinct  as  tlie  other's  : — 

"My  sister,  ^^liss  Busk,  told  me  of  her  dream  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  before  this, 
circumstance  occurred.— Rosalie  Yaxsittaet.— iiO/?ic,  December  12ih,  ISSi." 
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3.  Another  time  my  dream  was  all  about  a  brown  retriever,  it 
seemed  to  me  I  had  never  seen  any  but  black  retrievers  before,  and 
wondered  how  this  lusus  nahvrce  had  arrived.  The  next  morning, 
walking  near  Portman  Square,  a  brown  retriever  ran  up  against  me. 
Of  course,  brown  reti'ievers  are  not  very  rare,  and  my  unaccountable 
surprise  at  seeing  one  in  a  dream,  in  conjunction  with  meeting  one, 
not  in  a  game  country,  but  in  Portman  Square,  was  another  "  useless 
coincidence." 

4.  Another  time  I  dreamt  that  a  friend  was  about  to  be  married  to 
a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  ;  but  as  the  said  friend  was  already 
married  I  was  greatly  puzzled,  for,  with  the  usual  certainty  with  which 
the  knowledge  of  an  event  presents  itself  in  a  dream,  I  had  no 
doubt  on  the  head  that  the  said  marriage  was  to  take  place;  I  was  only 
bothered  by  the  contradictory  fact  I  have  named.  By  the  next 
morning's  post  I  received  a  letter  from  this  very  friend  announcing  the 
sudden  death  of  her  husband.  (She  did  not  marry  the  other  man, 
however.) 

5.  In  another  dream  I  found  myself,  without  surprise,  seated  in  a 
Protestant  church,  notwithstanding  that  I  had  some  years  before 
become  a  Catholic,  but  I  thought  I  was  greatly  concerned  in  keeping 
the  place  next  me  for  a  friend  who  was  to  join  me  there.  To  my 
dismay,  a  gentleman  came,  "without  with  your  leave,  or  by  your 
leave,"  and  established  himself  in  this  place  in  a  peremptory  manner.  I 
turned  round  with  the  intention  of  evicting  the  intruder,  though  my 
hints  had  no  effect  upon  him,  but  in  doing  so  I  observed  that  he  was 
Canon  Kingsley.  The  next  morning  the  first  event  that  caught  my 
eye  in  the  newspaper  was  the  announcement  of  Canon  Kingsley's  death. 
Now,  I  knew  no  more  of  Canon  Kingsley  than  of  the  Shah  of  Persia ; 
I  had  seen  both  in  public,  and  I  had  read  a  book  by  each,  and  there  my 
acquaintance  ended.  I  had  not  been  thinking  or  talking  about  him. 
It  could  only  have  been  a  kaleidoscope  mixing  up  of  Images  in 
the  lirain — yet,  had  it  been  some  particularly  dear  friend  whom  I  had 
thought  I  felt  placing  himself  so  unexpectedly  by  my  side,  and  had 
that  friend  also  died  unknown  to  me  the  day  before,  it  would  have  been 
said  by  all  ghost-believing  people  that  it  was  the  actual  spirit  of  the 
dear  departed.  As  this  was  certainly  no  apjjarition  of  the  sort,  I  argue 
that  in  the  cases  where  the  condition  of  affection  enters  into  the  details 
of  the  case,  they  are  yet  nothing  moi'e  than  fortuitous  coincidences 
either. 

6.  I  will  mention,  in  connection  with  this,  one  incident — a  hallucina- 
tion, not  a  dream — out  of  many  analogous  ones  I  have  noted.  A  husband 
and  wife,  friends  of  mine,  reside  abroad  a  great  deal ;  they  are  very 
fond  of  each  other,  but  the  husband  has  a  greater  fondness  for  foreign 
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climates  than  the  wife.  One  year  the  wife  had  insisted  very  much  on. 
returning  home,  the  husband  was  disinclined  ;  I  believe  he  had  also  some 
literaiy  work  which  tended  to  tetlier  him,  and  the  end  of  the  discussion 
was  that  the  wife  went  Iiome  alone.  One  night,  when  my  friend  was 
sitting  up  late  writing,  he  received  as  strong  an  impression  as  possible) 
that  a  cold  grip  had  been  laid  upon  his  arm,  and,  on  looking  up,  the  form 
of  his  wife  seemed  to  stand  beside  him.  He  was  so  strongly  impressed 
that  he  could  only  summon  courage  to  take  one  stolen  glance  at  her, 
and  then  she  looked  so  pale  and  sad  that  he  conceived  the  woi'st 
apprehension,  and,  tlie  first  thing  in  the  morning,  telegraphed  to 
inquire  after  her.  The  answer  was  that  she  had  never  been  better  in 
her  life.  Again,  had  she  died  that  night,  you  could  not  have  persuaded 
a  ghost-believer  but  that  her  spirit  "had  been  permitted  to  give  him  a 
tender  warning  of  her  departure,  on  her  way  to  the  land  of  spirits."  But 
as  he  received  as  strong  an  impression  of  her  visit  as  possible  when 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred,  why  should  it  be  any  more  real  when 
ihe  coincidence  happens,  of  the  person  dying  about  the  same  time  1 

To  me  this  sort  of  thing  presents  no  sort  of  necessity  for  supposing 
the  intervention  of  the  supernatural. 

The  imagination  gets  very  easily  accustomed  to  form  an  image  by 
.anticipation,  of  an  object  Avhich  a  word  or  an  association  leads  it  to 
expect  to  meet.  How  often,  even  a  child  (at  an  age  when  experience 
has  not  yet  crowded  its  mind  with  memories  as  in  the  case  of  older 
persons)  will  answer,  before  we  have  done  speaking,  something  which 
the  beginning  of  our  sentence  made  it  expect  we  were  going  to  say,  and 
that  witliin  the  half-second  it  takes  us  to  bring  out  our  real  and  quite 
opposite  purport.  It  is  by  such  a  process  of  mental  anticipation  that 
we  are  prepared  for  the  work  of  life, — that  a  formidable  speaker  in  the 
House  has  his  answer  ready  for  his  antagonist,  and  the  wit  his  repartee. 
But  all  qualities  have  their  defects,  and  the  defect  of  this  one  is,  that 
by  over-eager  readiness  our  mind  forms  its  image  of  what  it  has  to 
prepare  for,  too  quickly. 

"  We  half  create  the  wondrous  world  we  see," 

and  sometimes,  while  performing  this  our  part  in  the  reception  of 
images,  we  make  mistakes.  As  an  instance — only  yesterday,  while  hastily 
glancing  over  the  Times  at  breakfast,  I  saw  a  letter  *  on  the  Vivisection 
question.  The  writer  began  by  calling  up  a  picture  of  a  wretched  sufferer 
"on  an  invalid  chair,  propped  by  pillows,  pale  and  careworn,"  whom  he 
further  on  declared  tohavedei'ived  some  benefit  from  a  vivisection  experi- 
ment. But  my  sympathiesbeingantecedentlyalittleonthe  side  of  the  vivi- 


*This  letter  has  since  become  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  Vivisection 
controversy. 
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sected  fellow-animal,  and  reading  such  a  dismal  description  of  the 
fellow-invalid,  and  not  knowing  which  side  the  letter  advocated,, 
as  I  divided  my  attention  between  the  newspaper  and  the- 
breakfast-plate,  niy  eye  running  over  the  next  line  read  that  this 
wretched  being  had  "  a  really  ^;e?ii<en<  word  to  say  on  the  subject." 
Lower  down  I  perceived  I  had  made  some  mistake,  and  then  found  the 
word  was  pertine?if,  not  penitent.  There  was  no  blurr  of  the  type,  the 
mistake  was  entirely  in  my  own  imagination,  fancying  I  saiv  the  word 
I  expected. 

This  power  of  anticipation  is  so  strong  that  I  have  often  fancied 
for  a  moment  that  I  had  read  a  certain  announcement  in  a  letter,  &c.,. 
when  I  was  only  recalling  my  brief  mistaken  expectation  of  what  was. 
coming,  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  which  really,  as  it  turned  out, 
led  up  to  something  different. 

And  in  a  similar  way,  in  the  above  instance,  my  friend  who  was. 
writing  in  his  armchair,  probably  In-ain-fatigued  by  his  interest  in  the- 
subject  his  pen  was  treating,  found  his  attention  fall  away  from  it ;  his 
wandering  thought  would  then  naturally  occupy  itself  with  his  distant 
wife  ;  by  association  a  little  word  would  wake  up  in  his  memory,  and 
point  a  twinge  of  self-reproach  ;  hence  would  arise  an  affectionate 
anxiety  as  to  her  present  condition.  Just  then  miglit  have  supervened 
a  little  shudder  as  the  night-chill  came  on,  and  the  lire  burnt  low, 
occasioning  a  sensation  like  a  cold  hand  laid  on  his  arm  ;  with  this 
might  have  occurred  a  changing  shadow  thrown  across  the  lamp-beams, 
from  a  sinking  of  the  spent  fuel  in  the  stove.  Quite  materials  enough 
here  to  construct  a  "  ghost "  without  need  to  "  stir  the  heaven  of 
their  repose  "  of  those  "  who  are  at  rest." 

While  this  paper  has  been  preparing  for  the  press,  I  dreamt  most 
vividly  of  seeing  two  friends  of  mine  (husband  and  wife)  gliding 
along  the  sea-shore,  the  one  a  little  time  after  the  other,  but  both  look- 
ing so  strangely  sad  and  weai'ing  such  mysterious  aspect,  altogether 
unlike  their  own,  that  I  took  note  of  the  exact  date,  and  wrote  to  ask 
if  any  coincidental  unhappiness  had  occurred,  for  I  am  not  so  possessed 
by  my  own  theory  that  the  possibility  of  that  of  others  being  right  has. 
no  power  to  create  misgivings  Avhere  one's  affections  are  concerned. 

The  answer  agreed  perfectly  with  what  I  take  to  be  the  key  to  all 
"  pi-escient "  dreaming.  A  strong  believer  in  the  same  might  have  put 
the  two  together  with  the  most  insignificant  amount  of  working  up  and 
unconscious  embellishment,  and  there  would  have  resulted  a  most, 
notable  example.  But  the  strict  facts  point  to  nothing  but  the  merest 
coincidence.  It  happened  that  my  friends  ivere  staying  by  the  sea-side 
(this  I  knew  previously),  and  that  a  family  calamity  had  befallen  one 
of  them  at  a  time  not  far  from  that  of  my  dream.    But  it  did  7iot  abso- 
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iutely  coincide  in  date,  as  belief  in  the  action  of  telepathy  ought  to 
require ;  and  it  was  not  of  the  nature  that  my  mind  had  been  led  to 
.apprehend  ;  so  that  it  could  not  really  be  critically  considered  to  fulfil 
rthe  due  conditions  of  pres  cience  or  warning  in  any  way. 

Witli  regard  to  the  lottery  question,  it  is  undeniable  that  both  in 
the  weekly  public  drawings  in  Italy,  and  at  the  tables  of  Monte  Carlo, 
numbers  dreamt  of  with  particular  emphasis,  or  reconamended  by  the 
books  of  counsel  as  connected  with  various  events,  do,  now  and  again, 
"turn  up.    It  could  not  be  otherwise  when  the  same  are  tried  so  often. 
•Once,  when  a  nephew  of  mine  had  been  set  upon  by  some  Revolutionists 
In  Rome  for  his  known  steadfastness  to  the  rightful  Government,  a 
number  of  people  in  our  neighbourhood  who  had  seen  him  drive  home 
with  forehead  bleeding,  played  that  week  on  the  numbers  corresponding 
with  "  (7e«,<e  asmi,"     grondante  sangue"  and  the  day  of  the  month; 
those    numbers   actually   came  out.     When  Pius    IX.  died  I  v^as 
absent  from  Rome,  but  a  friend  who  knew  I  was  interested  in  testing 
these  things,  played  for  me  (by  the  way,  it  is  generally  considered  to 
bring  luck  if  another  person  plays  for  you).    I  lost  because  two  of  the 
numbers  selected  failed  to  appear,  but  one  of  them — 8-5,  the  number 
assigned  to  "dead   Pope"— really  did,  and  I  heard  that  out  of  the 
multitude  of  combinations  tried  that  week   some  people  hit  on  one 
which  won.    When  I  was  collecting  "  The  Folk-lore  of  Rome,"  a  weird 
old  woman,  who  gave  me  several  of  the  traditions  for  it,  told  me  one 
■day  she  had  dreamt  of  three  numbers  recommended  in  the  books  of 
counsel,  connected  with  something  that  had  occurred  to  her,  and  she 
was  certain  they  must  come  out.    I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
discourage  her  credulity,  by  refusing  to  profit  by  her  advice  ;  neverthe- 
less, her  three  numbers  came  out  just  as  she  had  predicted.    In  course 
•of  the  more  than  20  years  that  I  have  known  Italy  I  have  been  made 
:acquainted  with  a  few  more  such  coincidences.    But  I  have  known 
incomparably  more  trials  that  have  failed.    The  disproportion  is  so 
■enormous  that  one  would  think  it  must  destroy  all  faith  in  "  trying  one's 
luck."    But  the  argument  of  the  votary  always  is  that  it  was  not  the 
predicted  number  that  was  fallacious,  it  was  that  the  player  was  not 
lucky  enough  to  hit  on  the  right  combination  of  events  ;  consequently 
lie  goes  on  putting  his  faith  in  the  numbers  and  trying  over  and  over 
again  various  combinations  until  either  he  has  no  means  left  to  try  ' 
with,  or,  by  force  of  coincidences  some  combination  he  has  tried  turns 
■out  "lucky."    This  is  the  most  unlucky  event  of  all,  because  without 
counting  up  the  number  of  failures,  the  one  winning  fact  is  jDublislied 
abroad  and  induces  a  number  of  other  persons  into  error. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  my  little  article  in  Notes  and 
■Queries  has  brought  me  a  good  many  letters  on  this  subject  from 
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various  quarters,  to  some  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  suLjoin  a  few 
words  of  reply.  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey,  both  in  the  columns  of  Notes  and 
Queries  and  of  Light,  and  other  correspondents  in  private  letters, 
have  taken  exception  to  my  introduction  of  the  Avord  "  superstition." 
It  very  often  happens  that,  in  striving  after  brevity,  one  fails  to  hedge 
one's  argument  against  conveying  some  one  or  other  of  the  constructions 
to  which  it  is  liable,  but  which  it  was  not  intended  to  bear.  That 
there  are  people  who  attach  a  superstitious  value  to  the  alleged  fulfil- 
ment of  a  dream  he  will  not,  I  fancy,  deny.  But  I  can  quite  believe . 
that  this  has  no  connection  Avith  his  own  line  of  thought.  At  the  same 
time,  if  I  said  a  few  words  in  deprecation  of  superstition  I  do  not 
see  why  persons  who  are  not  superstitious  need  take  umbrage  at  them. 
Mr.  Massey  Avould  very  probably  not  deny  either  that  the  grounds  of 
belief  in  a  future  state,  and  the  evidences  of  the  separate  existence  of 
a  soul,  must  be  sought  in  some  region  of  inquiry  quite  aljove  that  of 
hallucinations  Avhich  may  chance  to  coincide  with  a  pei'son's  death,  or 
a  "  rapping,  tapping,  at  my  chamber-door,"  for  which  Ave  may  not  for 
the  moment  be  able  to  account ;  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  re- 
ligious belief  and  of  a  moral  government  of  the  Avorld,  must  stand  or 
fall  by  some  higher  criterion  than  tlie  coincidental  failing  of  an  heir 
to  a  family  Avhich  has  been  guilty  of  spoliation  or  other  crime. 

I  think  of  coincidences  exactly  Avhat  Max  Muller  has  said  of  myths. 
"  Morals  have  teen  made  an  appendix  "  to  coincidences  just  as  they 
have  been  "to  fables."  Coincidences  in  themselves,  like  "the  original 
myths,  have  no  moral  teaching.  But  art  and  religion  have  made  use  of ' 
coincidences  as  of  "  myths  (themselves  devoid  of  moral  conscience)  for 
their  OAvn  aesthetic  and  moral  ends." 

By  another  correspondent  it  has  been  brought  forward  against  my 
theory  of  coincidences  that  dreams  coinciding  Avith  subsequent  events 
are  taken  out  of  the  category  of  common  dreams  by  being  more  vivid 
and  coherent.  I  seize  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  my  experience 
is  entirely  at  v-ariance  Avith  this  vicAv.  For  besides  that  Ave  have 
no  23roof  they  are  moi'e  A'ivid  except  by  arguing  backAvards  (and 
I  haA'O  reason  to  think  many  occur  Avhicli,  for  Avant  of  being- 
vivid,  are  simply  not  remembered),  I  have  frequently  had  tlie  most 
distinct  and  consecutive  dreams  Avhich  have  had  no  sort  of  fulfilment. 
I  have  somewhere  a  note  of  some  curious  di-eams  of  encounters 
and  conversations  Avith  statues  endued  Avith  life,  that  I  have 
had  soon  after  being  much  in  the  sculpture  galleries  of  Rome 
and  NajDles,  but  1  cannot  find  it  noAv.  I  have  also  dreamt 
Avifch  the  greatest  detail  of  being  turned  into  stone,  of  the 
gradual  loAvering  of  the  temperature  and  subsidence  of  the  pulse,  the 
horror  at  first,  aiid  the  subsequent  peacefulness  and  fascination,  till  at- 
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last  one  had  attained  a  condition  to  awake  from  which  was  disai^point- 
ment. 

I  have  dreanat  again  and  again  of  circumstances  concerning  absent 
friends,  or  of  seeing  them  with  unaccountably  sad  and  anxious  looks, 
which  have  struck  me  forcibly  enough  to  make  me  secretly  anxious  to- 
have  news  of  them,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  least  the  matter 
with  them  in  reality.  I  have  heard  my  room  door  burst  open  and  my 
name  called,  which  is  a  favourite  mode  for  the  passing  spirit  of  friends 
to  manifest  themselves  among  Germans,  and  yet  the  friend  whose  voice- 
I  recognised  has  been  all  the  time  in  normal  plight.  I  have  had  quite 
lately  three  most  strikingly  consecutive  dreams,  none  of  them  con- 
nected with  any  matter  in  which  I  had  been  recently  engaged,  which 
have  remained  in  my  mind  without  any  attempt  at  fading  av/ay.  In 
the  first  I  thought  I  was  living  in  a  very  large,  well-appointed  house,  and 
some  ill-looking  gipsies  came  to  the  window  to  beg,  whereuj^on  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  seized  with  the  idea  that  it  would  exercise  a 
civilising  influence  on  them  to  invite  them  in  and  show  them  all  the 
convenient  arrangements  of  a  luxurious  abode  ;  accordingly  we  led  them 
over  every  part  of  the  house  and  showed  them  the  pictures  and  the 
bric-a-brac,  and  explained  the  uses  of  everything ;  but  at  last  my 
hostess,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  led  them  downstairs  into  a  large  crypt 
which  ran  all  the  way  under  the  house,  and  where  I  seemed  to  know 
that  we  had  Pius  IX.  in  keeping,  because  he  was  not  dead,  as  the  Avorld 
supposed,  but  imbecile,  and  as  it  would  be  impolitic  to  have  an  imbecile 
Pope  he  was  hidden  away  here.  I  remonstrated  at  this  betrayal  of  the 
great  secret,  but  in  vain,  and  in  we  all  went.  Pius  IX.  was  reclining  on 
a  sort  of  altar-tomb, and  my  hope  then  was  that  he  might  not  speak,  and 
so  they  might  suppose  it  was  only  his  marble  efSgy.  So  far  from  this  he 
got  up  and  spoke  to  them,  but  no  harm  came  of  it  as  the  gipsies  did 
not  seem  to  know  anything  about  who  he  was.  Ultimately  they  all  went 
away,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  him,  vvhich  I  did  not  half  like  ; 
presently  he  began  to  complain  of  being  tired  and  begged  me  to  help 
him  to  lie  down  again,  but  he  walked  on  to  the  far  part  of  the  crypt  to 
another  raised  tomb  there  was  there,  and  in  doing  so  wore  himself  out 
and  fell  to  pieces,  and  then  I  called  a  maid  to  come  and  help  me  put 
him  together  with  diamond  cement,  he  talking  to  us  all  the  time. 

In  ?.nother,  three  friends  v.-ith  whom  I  was  talking  suddenly  trans- 
formed themselves  into  three  ligures  in  elegant  Japanese  dress,  and 
actsd  a  sort  of  burlesque  or  extravaganza  on  the  dining-table  ;  one 
was  a  lady  with  a  large  high  tortoiseshell  comb  in  her  back  hair, the  other' 
two  were  men  and  all  had  fans.  They  performed  the  most  graceful  evolu- 
tions and  dances  the  fan  and  the  comb  being,  as  it  wei'e,  the  "motive"  of 
the  whole.  They  constantlyinterclianged  them, and  now  and  then,  at  stated 
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parts  of  the  dance, tlie[tall  comb  on  the  lady's  head  waved  iiseZ/"  backwards 
and  forwards  Avith  the  movement  of  a  fan. 

In  the  third  I  thought  I  was  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle  of 
:St.  Angelo,  and  was  about  to  be  put  to  torture.  Suddenly  a  figure  with 
no  clothing  but  a  red  tattered  drapery  appeared  and  spoke  with  the 
guards,  and  I  was  immediately  set  free,  and  they  carried  him  off 
instead.  At  first  I  would  not  consent  to  this,  and  then  I  guessed  that  it 
was  Christ,  and  I  said,  quite  unconcernedly,  "  I  know  what  always 
happens  in  that  sort  of  case.  He  will  let  them  lock  Him  up  in  my  place, 
and  in  the  morning  when  they  go  for  Him  they  will  find  that  He  has 
gone  through  the  locked  door.''  A  friend,  who  then  seemed  for  the  first 
.time  at  my.  side,  said,  "  Hush,  if  they  hear  you  say  that  they  will  stop 
your  going,  and  take  you  back,"  and  he  dragged  me  away.  We 
Jiad  not  gone  very  far  when  I  most  grotesquely  discovered  that 
I  had  left  my  waterproof  behind,  and  said  I  must  go  back  for  it.  My 
friend  strenuously  opposed  this  and  finally  ran  away,  but  I  persisted 
an  going  back,  but  woke  before  I  reached  the  fortress.  I  need  not  say 
tliat  none  of  these  have  "  come  true." 

Finally,  I  give  for  what  it  is  worth,  my  testimony  as  an  observer  of 
■coincidences  and  collector  of  folk-lore,  to  the  unfailing  accuracy  of  four 
noted  folk  superstitions.  1.  I  never  dreamt  of  silver  without  some 
•distinct  and  separate  vexation  happening  to  me  the  next  day  over  and 
above  the  normal  "  evil  thereof."  (On  the  other  hand,  I  never  knew 
<of  any  particular  good  luck  follow  dreaming  of  gold.)  2.  I  never  saw 
.a  winding-sheet  on  a  candle  without  hearing  of  the  death  of  some 
person  in  whom  I  was  interested  immediately  after.  3.  I  never 
observed  the  fire  burn  on  one  side  without  hearini?  of  either  a 
•death  or  a  parting.  4.  I  never  saw  a  cat  wash  over  its  ears 
T/ithout  rain  following.  These  are  indisputable  facts ;  but  I 
do  not  consider  tliem  any  more  for  that  predictions  or  warn- 
ings. They  are  simply  coincidences  of  which  science,  in  its  present 
.state,  does  not  supply  the  connecting  link.  It  is  most  probable  that,  in 
the  last  case,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  exercises  an  irritating 
influence  on  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  the  cat ;  and  I  feel  no  doubt 
that  something  e(iually  simple  exists  to  connect  the  other  instances, 
though  one  may  never  know. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  refer  to  a  collection  I  made  a  short  while  ago  of 
coincidences  of  simpler  occurrences  still,  and  ot  late  I  have  not  taken 
note  of  them ;  but  I  have  found  that  it  falls  within  the  experience  of  most 
people  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  my  own 
(though  they  had  not  paid  attention  to  tlie  matter  until  I  have  spoken 
of  it)  that  two  events  having  apparently  no  possible  connection  will 
;again  and  again  coincide.    Such  as  that  two  people  who  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  each  other,  should  happen  to  call  on  the  same  day  time  after 
time;  or  that  if  one  happens  to  be  playing  a  certain  piece  of  music  wlien 
a  particular  friend  calls,  one  should  be  playing  the  same  when  lie  calls 
again  ever  so  long  after,  though  one  had  no  reason  for  playing  it  that 
day.  Coincidences  of  this  nature  might  also  be  collected,  and  I  believe 
there  are  few  persons  who  would  have  none  to  contribute. 

I  know  ma,ny  persons  dismiss  the  consideratio}i  of  these  events  with 
such  an  expression  as  "  What  possible  connection  can  there  be  between 
a  fire  burning  unevenly  in  one  country  and  a  person  dying  in  another 
country  V  I  see  none — any  more  than  they  ;  yet  I  am  certain  of  my 
facts  nevertheless.  One  would  similarly  refuse  credit  to  all  conjuring 
tricks  if  one  did  not  know  that  they  are  ]iot  only  really  performed,  but 
are  mostly  of  the  most  simple  contrivance.  "How  can  a  wand  held 
over  an  egg  make  it  dance  ? "  one  might  say,  if  one  did  not  know  that 
the  egg  is  blown  out  and  connected  with  the  wand  by  a  hair.  Still  more 
might  one,  v/ith  a  similar  sentence,  dismiss  belief  in  half  the  combina- 
tions of  chemistry,  cooking,  and  v^diat  have  become  the  commonest 
combinations  of  all  sorts. 

I  can  fancy  that  some  amateurs  of  tlie  telepathy  theory  may  see  in 
it  a  mode  of  accounting  for  some  of  the  folk-omens* — one  would  like  to 
think  that  the  inanimate  things  about  us  sympathise  with  our  interests 
and  take  upon  them  the  office  of  telegraphy  without  the  intervention  of 
hired  clerks  and  v/ires  ;  liut  it  is  not  always  the  readiest  solution 
that  is  the  right  one.  If  telepathy  existed  to  the  extent  of  producing 
these  isolated  but  intimate  coincidences,  it  must  do  so  many  other 
things  which  observation  jjroves  with  equal  certainty  that  it  does  not  do. 
.    No,  I  think  the  science  of  coincidences  is  yet  far  to  seek. 

P..  H.  Busk. 

[Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Busk  for  her  interesting  paper, 
Tiut  we  presume  Miss  Busk  would  not  deny  that  coincidences,  such  as 
■are  numbered  1,  2,  3  in  the  fourth  paragraph  from  the  end  of  her  paper, 
belong  to  a  wholly  different  category  to  coincidences  such  as  apparitions 
at  the  moment  of  death,  or  the  correspondence  in  position  of  numerous 


*  The  local  colouring  and  chronology  of  these  folk-omens  often  supplies  a 
iantastic  commmentary  on  their  credibility.  In  soiiie  parts  of  England,  for 
instance,  it  is  an  unfailing  omen  of,  I  forget  what,  if  the  (coal)  fire  is  found  in 
the  morning  alive  from  overnight.  In  wood-fire  countries  this  is  <a  matter  of 
everyday  occurrence.  Dreaming  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  have  tlieir  connection 
with  degrees  of  good  and  had  luck  :  what  about  times  and  countries  where 
paper  money,  or  cowries,  iS:c. ,  prevail  ?  Dreaming  of  losing  a  tooth  predicts  the 
loss  of  a  friend.  Since  the  general  introduction  of  false  teeth,  will  the  dreamt 
loss  of  a  false  tooth  betoken  the  loss  of  a  false  friend  2 
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black  lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  with  bright  lines  seen  in 
the  spectra  of  certain  terrestrial  bodies.  This  latter  correspondence  is 
(i)  a  general  fact,  i.e.,  of  universal  observation,  but  for  all  that  it 
might  be  a  mere  chance  coincidence.  We  can,  however,  estimate  th  e 
probaljilities  of  its  being  so,  and  such  an  estimate  shows  (ii)  that  mere 
chance  cannot  account  for  it,  but  that  tliere  is  probably  some  cause 
common  to  both  the  dark  and  the  In'ight  lines.  What  that  cause  is  does 
not  here  concern  us,  but  Avhat  we  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  coinci- 
dences 1,  2,  3,  cited  by  Miss  Busk,  must  be  shown  to  be  something  more 
than  mere  chance  coincidence  before  they  can  be  deemed  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  At  the  same  time  we  quite  agree  with  Miss  Busk 
that  as  all  our  natural  knowledge  is  derived  from  observation  of  coinci- 
deuces,  or  the  consequents  of  certain  antecedents,  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  a  careful  record  of  all  recurring  coincidences,  however  unrelated 
they  may  appear  to  be. — Ed.  Journal  S.P.E..] 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  CLASSIEICATIOlSr  OF  CASES  FOR 
"PHANTASMS  OF  THE  LIVING." 

IX. 

In  the  December  number  of  this  Journal  I  printed  a  synoptic  view 
of  the  divisions,  classes,  and  groups  in  which  our  cases  of  the  veridical 
hallucinations  of  waking  persons  have  been  pi'ovisionally  arranged. 
And  I  must  hope  that  the  readers  of  these  papers  Avill  from  time  to 
time  refer  to  that  synopsis  in  order  to  understand  at  what  point  in  our 
series  we  have  arrived,  and  what  is  the  rehition  of  the  newly-cited  cases 
to  those  which  have  jsreceded  them. 

It  will  be  seeii  that  in  the  November  number  Ave  dealt  with  Division 
II.,  class  G,  group  a  ;  i.e.,  cases  where  a  perci^Dient,  alone  or  virtually 
alone,  perceived  a  veridical,  Imt  unrecognisable,  auditory  phantasm. 
Group  (3,  in  the  same  class,  to  which  we  now  come,  includes  cases  in 
other  respects  similar,  but  where  the  phantasm  was  tactile  instead  of 
auditory. 

In  approaching  tactile  hallucinations  we  make  in  one  way  a  decided 
n.dvance  as  regards  the  evidential  value  of  our  nai'ratives.  For  among 
the  mere  delusive  hallucinations  of  sane  persons  imaginary  touches  are 
much  rarer  than  imaginary  sounds.    Slight  spasms  or  cramps  of  the 
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muscles  may  indeed  give  the  impression  that  the  arm  or  leg  is  being- 
grasped  from  without.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Paterson  {Edinburgli 
Medical  and  Suryical  Journal,  No.  154),  cramp  of  the  ti'iceps  seems  to 
have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  a  hallucination  which  began  with  a 
clutching  of  the  arm,  and  extended  to  imagined  words  and  a  figure. 
In  this  case  the  subject  was  much  predisposed  to  hallucination.  The 
cramp  returned  repeatedly,  but  did  not  produce  the  same  effect  again. 
The  TTa^ixoi,  or  quiverings  of  the  subcutaneous  muscles,  from  which, 
as  supernaturally  caused,  the  ancients  were  wont  to  draw  auguries, 
belong  to  the  same  category.  Illusions  based  on  any  of  these  fibrillar- 
tremors  would  most  naturally  take  the  form  of  a  supposed  sudden  grasp 
or  touch  of  a  finger.  If  the  sensation  were  at  all  2}'>'olonyed,  its  true 
nature  M-ould  probably  be  recognised.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  would  be  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  change  of  temj^erature,  as  of 
a  specially  cold  touch  or  the  like. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tactile  illusions  of  the  insane  (which  merge 
into  internal  sensations  in  various  ways)  are  usually  of  a  more  violent 
and  painful  character  ;  as  cuttings,  tearings,  giipings,  and  the  like. 
They  seem  generally  referable  to  some  actual  nervous  lesion,  central  or 
peripheral,  and  suggest  the  persistent  attack  of  an  enemy,  not  the  touch 
of  a  friend. The  tactile  illusions  which  sometimes  precede  an  epileptic  fit, 
or  accompany  the  onset  of  paralysis,  are,  of  course,  not  likely  to  be 
referred  to  any  other  cause. 

The  cases  here  referred  to,  it  will  be  observed,  arc  all  cases  of  tactile 
illusion — that  is,  of  the  misinterpretation  of  sensations  which  have  a. 
real  objective  basis.  Pure  tactile  hallucination,  the  imagination  of  a 
touch  which  is,  in  fact,  a  purely  subjective  phenomenon,  seems  a  rarer- 
thing. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  sensations  of  being  touched  do  not  readily 
shape  themselves  into  a  form  clearly  evidential  of  telepathic  action. 
There  are  five  ways  in  which  such  action  might  conceivably  be: 
suggested. 

(1)  The  touch  might  leave  an  abnormal  mark,  as  alleged  in  the- 
Beresford  case. 

(2)  The  touch  might  be  so  characteristic  as  to  be  clearly  recognisable^ 
as  that  of  some  absent  person. 

(3)  It  might  seem  specially  to  invite  attention,  as  by  repetition  or 
insistance. 

(4)  It  might  be  symbolical  of  death,  as  by  extreme  coldness. 

(5)  It  might  be  accompanied  by  some  auditory  or  visual  phantasm. 
The  Jirst  of  these  categories  is  excluded  from  our  consideration  as  in 
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volving  an  action  on  ponderaljle  mattei',  which  is  outside  the  region  of 
pure  inlmntasm  with  which  tliese  papers  are  concerned. 

The  second  category  will  come  on  for  consideration  later,  when  we 
are  dealing  with  recorpiisable  phantasms.  In  this  class  we  are  confining 
ourselves  to  forms  of  phantasm  too  I'udimentary  for  definite  recognition. 

Of  the  tltird  categoiy  we  have  several  examples.  I  select  a 
narrative  which  includes  also  some  touch  of  symbolism,  as  the  hand  is 
felt  as  cold.  The  incident,  however,  is  too  remote  to  allow  us  to  press 
a  detail  of  this  kind.  For  so  remote  a  story  the  evidence  is  good,  as 
the  incident  was  both  a  noticeable  and  a  simple  one,  and  therefore,  the 
less  likely  to  have  been  imagined  or  distorted.  The  Admiralty  confirm 
the  fact  that  Captain  Heywood  was  in  command  of  the  Montague  at  the 
date  referred  to  ;  but  for  "  Master  of  Marines  "  we  should  apparently 
read  "Captain  of  Mai'ines." 

From  Lady  Belcher,  known  to  F.  W.  H.  M. 

Dear  Sir, — A  note  from  Miss  Keigliley  yesterday  morning  reminds  me 
that  I  ought  some  time  since  to  have  comjilied  with  a  request  of  Miss  A. 
Swanwick's,  that  as  you  are  much  interested  in  those  singular  communications 
which  sometimes  seem  to  take  place  between  living  and  departing  beings,  she 
wished  me  to  repeat  in  writing  for  you  a  well  authenticated  story  I  had  told 
her. 

During  the  great  Frencli  war,  when  Napoleon  I.  was  overrunning  Holland 
and  after  the  unfortunate  Walcheren  expedition,  our  fleet  was  ordered  to  the 
Scheldt,  I  believe  in  the  severe  winter  of  1813.  The  sailors  and  marines  from 
the  various  ships  Avere  landed  in  parties  to  man  and  defend  the  dykes.  So 
severe  was  the  cold  that  long  vv^ooden  sheds  were  erected,  and  large  fires  kept 
\ii>  for  the  watch  parties. 

All  the  officers  in  turn  landed  to  keep  the  men  to  their  posts. 

On  one  night  when  my  father,  Captain  Peter  Heywood,  landed  with  his 
men  from  the  Montague,  the  line  of  battle  ship  he  commanded,  and  the  watch 
liad  been  set,  the  officers  stretched  themselves  down  on  some  mattresses,  the 
first  lieutenant  near  him,  then  the  Master  of  Marines.  All  was  quiet,  when 
the  last  mentioned  officer  cried  out  that  some  one  had  laid  a  cold  hand  on  his 
cheek  !  Silence  was  ordered.  Again  in  a  few  minutes  he  made  the  same 
complaint  and  challenged  the  lieutenant,  who  peremptorily  ordered  silence. 
A  third  time  he  made  the  same  outcry,  jumped  uj)  and  rushed  from  the 
spot  in  terror.  The  whole  party  were  thoroughly  roused,  and  my  father 
considered  the  circumstance  so  peculiar  that  he  noted  it,  with  the  date  and 
the  precise  hour  at  which  it  had  occurred. 

AVeeks  after,  when  the  despatches  and  letters  arrived  from  England,  the 
Master  of  Marines  received  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  and  the  hour  of 
his  departure,  which  tallied  exactlj'  with  the  note  which  Captain  Heywood 
had  made.    Up  to  the  period  of  my  dear  father's  death  1  have  heard  him 
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mention  the  fact,  but  he  never  reasoned  on  it.  He  possessed  a  cahn  judg- 
ment and  a  very  religious  mind. — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Diana  Belcher. 

25,  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent's  Pai-k. 
April,  1884. 

It  so  happens  that  in  other  cases  which  we  possess  where  there  is 
the  symbolism  of  a  cold  hand,  the  pressure  of  a  Iieavy  corpse,  ifec,  the 
agent  is  recognised  ;  so  we  shall  come  upon  them  under  a  later  group. 
But  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  come  on  some  case  where  the  sensation 
of  chilling  touch  or  lifeless  pressure  suggests  the  idea  of  death,  without 
any  accompanying  identification  of  the  dying  person. 

Passing  on  then  to  the  Jifth  category  above  mentioned,  I  proceed  to 
give  an  incident  where  the  touch  is  not  only  repeated,  but  conjoined 
with  a  spoken  summons. 

From  Mrs.  Hancock,  Penarth  Lodge,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  known  to  E.  R.  Pease. 

In  my  jN'orfchern-Irish  home,  I  received  a  letter  on  the  7th  November, 
1865,  from  my  brother  in  Warwickshire,  saying  that  my  mother  was  ill,  and 
he  wished  I  would  go  and  see  her.  I  started  the  same  evening  by  Belfast 
and  Fleetwood.  I  had  been  several  hours  in  my  berth,  on  the  Irish  Channel, 
and  was  half  asleep,  when  I  was  startled  by  feeling  a  hand  grasp  my  shoulder 
and  a  voice  say,  in  a  loud  whisper,  "Come  quickly."  I  rose  up  and  sat 
looking  round  the  cabin,  but  could  see  no  one.  I  called  to  the  stewardess^ 
but  she  was  fast  asleep,  and  so  were  all  the  other  ladies.  I  again  lay  down, 
but  not  to  sleep,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  not  20  minutes  afterwards,  the 
same  pressure  was  put  on  my  shoulder  and  tlie  same  words  Vv'ere  distinctly 
uttered  close  to  my  ear,  "  Come  quickly."  I  again  called  loudly  to  the 
stewardess  and  told  her  to  light  the  lamp,  for  I  was  sure  that  some  one  must 
have  been  standing  by  me.  She  declared  that  no  one  had  been  in  the  cabin, 
and  all  around  was  so  still  and  quiet.  I  reached  the  station  at  half-past  12 
at  noon,  when  my  brother  met  me.  He  said,  "All  is  over,  my  mother 
passed  away  at  4  this  morning." 

I  ought  to  have  stated  that  when  I  called  to  the  stewardess  and  made  her 
light  the  lamp,  immediately  after  I  heard  the  voice  and  felt  the  hand  on  my 
shoulder  the  second  time,  I  then  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  o'clock  it 
was,  and  she  said  "  Four  o'clock."  I  looked  at  my  own  watch  and  it  was 
the  same.  I  being  an  only  daughter  and  my  mother  having  been  a  widow 
the  last  five  years  of  her  life,  she  was  much  wrapped  up  in  iiie  and  in  my 
children,  and  the  tie  between  us  was  of  no  ordinary  kind.  I  have  always 
looked  upon  this  as  a  direct  voice  from  herself,  just  as  she  was  dying  and 
passing  into  the  spiritual  world. 

(Mks.)  Lucy  Hancock. 

Penarth  Lodge,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
A2)ril  Uth,  1884. 

In  reply  to  your  question,  whether  I  have  at  any  other  time,  besides  the: 
one  described,  "had  an  experience  of  the  kind,  i.e.,  fancied  I  heard  or  felt  a. 
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human  presence  when  no  one  was  present,"  I  have  to  say  that  I  never  did. — 
Lucy  Hancock. 
JuHc2C>tJi. 

Now  although  Mrs.  Hancock  knew  that  her  mother  was  dangerously 
ill  it  would  l:ie  difficult  to  ascribe  this  phantom  to  expectant  imagination, 
since  when  it  came,  and  came  repeatedly,  Mrs.  Hancock  was  so  far 
from  recognising  it  as  abnormal,  or  associating  it  with  the  dying  person, 
that  she  called  twice  to  the  stewardess  for  protection  against  the  sup- 
posed intruder.  The  call,  indeed,  was  a  v:hit;pered  one,  so  that  the 
tones  which  give  character  to  a  voice  would  not  be  heard  ;  yet  one 
might  have  supposed  that  here,  if  ever,  the  summons  might  have  been 
recognised  by  one  who  was  in  fact  already  hastening  to  obey  it. 

But  it  would  be  quite  fallacious  to  expect  tliat  either  the  percipient's 
recognition  of  any  phantasm,  or  his  degree  of  alarm  at  any  phantasm, 
could  be  predicted  from  the  nature  of  the  pluintasm  itself.  Both 
recognition  and  alarm  depend  mainly  on  the  percipients  subjective 
state  at  the  moment,  the  amount  of  attention  which  he  can  rapidly  bring 
to  bear  on  the  phenomenon,  and  the  explanation  of  it  Avhich  first  occurs 
to  him.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  apparitions  which  people 
say  they  see  can  be  no  niore  than  vague  fancies,  for  wh'jn  they  really  do 
see  something  which  they  take  for  an  apparition  (as  a  man  dressed  in 
a  sheet,  &c.)  they  faint  with  fear  or  die  outright.  This  saying  contains 
a  certain  element  of  truth,  along  with  much  over-statement.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  fictitious  jihantom  often  gives  more  alarm  than 
the  real  one,  just  as  a  person  who  tries  to  startle  one  is  more  likely  to 
stai'tle  one  than  a  person  who  merely  presents  himself,  or  tries,  at  most, 
to  attract  one's  attention.  The  fictitious  phantom  chooses  someone 
whom  he  knows  to  be  already  in  a  fright,  and  does  his  best  to  frighten 
him  still  further.  The  real  phantom  comes  to  some  one  who  is  not  think- 
ing about  anything  of  the  kind  and  merely  ti'ies  (or  seems  to  try)  to  make 
him  perceive  who  it  is  that  has  come  to  him.  Moreover,  the  fictitious 
phantom  takes  advantage  of  his  spectator's  prepossessions  in  a  way 
which  the  real  one  generally  does  not.  It  is  dead  people  in  sheets  that 
the  ghost-fearing  world  stands  in  awe  of  ;  not  people  who  are  believed 
to  be  living,  and  who  appear  in  their  ordinary  clothes.  Now  the  true 
death-wraith,  as  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed,  is  for  the  most  part  what 
may  be  called  studiously  commonplace  in  his  appearance.  He  does  not 
aflfect  bi~arrerie  or  aim  at  sensation  of  any  kind  :  in  fact,  to  speak 
seriously,  he  is  probably  himself  for  the  most  part  only  a  sensation, 
which  externalises  itself  not  in  the  stx'angest  but  in  the  most  familiar 
aspect. 

Thus  far,  then,  there  is  a  certain  trutli  in  the  assertion  that  the  sham 
gliDst  terrifies  more  than  the  hond  fide  one.  But  he  certainly  does  not  do 
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this,  as  was  further  asseitef],by  the  raere  fact  that  in  his  case  thei-e  really 
is  something  to  see  or  feel,  while  in  the  other  case  there  is  not.  In  the  first 
place,  people  confuse  real  percepts,  phantasmal  quasi-percepts,  and  mere 
subjective  sensations  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  A  great  poet  once  told  me 
that  in  youth  he  sometimes  went  into  the  dining-room  when  it  Avas  dark, 
and  walked  up  and  down  making  verses.  One  evening,  whilst  thus 
employed  he  suddenly  felt  something  clutch  his  leg.  Startled  for  the 
moment,  he  rapidly  argued  with  himself  that  the  feeling  must  have 
been  a  mere  illusion,  and  continued  his  walk  and  his  ode.  Afterwards 
his  younger  brother  confessed  to  having  hidden  under  the  table  and 
caught  his  leg  to  frighten  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  phantasmal  touches  are  felt,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Hancock,  they  are  very  often  taken  to  be  the  touch  of  some  real 
intruder.  When  phantasmal  figures  are  seen  they  are  very  often 
addressed  as  living  persons,  and  even  pursued  for  some  distance,  and  if 
they  vanish  during  the  pursuit  the  sensation  which  they  leave  behind 
them  is  less  often  one  of  terror  than  of  mere  annoyance  and  bemlder- 
ment. 

Equally  mistaken,  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  who  talk  of 
that  indescriVjable  awe  which  accompanies  any  contact  with  the  super- 
natural ; — justifying  their  own  agreeable  shudder  at  a  ghost-story  by 
attempting  (so  to  speak)  to  deduce  it  from  a  cosmical  law.  It  will  be  well 
to  get  I'id  of  all  these  cipriori  fancies,  and  to  recognise  the  fact  that  what 
a  man  thinks  a  phantom  is  when  he  sees  it,  or  what  he  feels  if  he  takes  it 
for  a  phantom  indeed,  depends  (as  in  the  case  of  any  other  startling- 
incident)  much  less  on  any  definite  rule  as  to  the  nature  of  the  incident 
itself  than  on  his  own  condition  of  nerves  and  brain  at  the  moment. 
How  widely  this  smceftihility  to  shock  may  vary  in  the  normal  states  of  a 
normal  individual,  anyone  who  is  not  grossly  lymphatic  can  easily  see 
for  himself.  It  is  enough  to  note  the  extremely  different  conditions — 
of  heavy  apathy  or  alert  alarm — into  which  a  sudden  arousal  from 
healthy  sleep  may  summon  us.  I  have  been  awoke  by  a  naouse,  and 
have  started  up  vv^ith  every  sense  on  the  stretch.  I  have  beeai  awoke 
by  an  earthquake,  and  have  fallen  asleep  again  without  making  a  single 
reflection. 

Class  G,  groitp  y. — Our  next  group  consists  of  rudimentary,  un- 
recognisable visual  phantasms.  Of  these  we  have  but  few.  We  have, 
indeed,  a  good  many  cas(;s  where  the  phantom  is  unrecognised,  though 
definite  enough  to  have  been  capable  of  i-ecognition ;  but  these 
belong  to  a  later  class.  In  the  present  group  Ave  include  only  such 
phantasms  as  a  ball  of  fire,  or  a  vague  shadow.  Cases  of  this  kind 
(which  belonged  to  class  F)  were  given  in  the  Journal  for  October, 
1884.    Such  a  phantasm  as  a  ball  of  fire  seems  to  point  strongly  to- 
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wards  the  explanation  by  telepathic  impact, — it  looks,  that  is  to  say, 
like  the  result  of  some  vague  shock  to  the  bi-ain  rather  than  like  the 
presence  o£  any  oljjective  entity.  But  here  again  our  subject  is  more 
complex  than  at  first  sight  appears.  For  just  as  raps,  which  v/e  might 
have  classed  merely  as  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  externalised  brain- 
shock,  have  been  seen  to  slide  insensibly  into  theraps  termed  spiritualistic, 
even  so  do  these  "  1  jails  of  fire  "  slide  insensibly  into  the  so-called  corpse- 
candle,  or  moving  light  alleged  to  be  seen,  with  various  symbolical  modifica- 
tions, as  a  premonition  or  announcement  of  death.  Foi'  instance,  we  have  a 
case  where,  at  the  moment  of  a  friend's  death,  our  informant  saw  a  small 
light  move  across  the  room  and  pause  aljove  a  chest  of  drawers,  on 
"tvhich  chest  he  then  heard  three  raps  given.  Now  from  one  point  of 
view  this  might  be  merely  the  externalisation,  to  sight  and  sound,  of  a 
telepathic  brain-shock.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  small  and 
momentary  phenomena  contain  in  miniature  the  whole  question  of  corpse- 
candles  and  spiritualistic  seances.  Once  more,  therefore,  we  must  turn 
aside  from  a  complete  investigation  of  a  special  class  of  phenomena, 
because  the  task  would  carry  us  outside  the  limits  of  the  present 
work. 

Of  unrecognisable  sJiadou-s  or  ill-defined  forms  we  have,  I  think, 
only  two  satisfactory  cases.  In  one  of  these  a  dark  shadow  bends  over 
the  percipient's  bed,  and  utters  words  in  a  voice  which  is  not  recognised. 
In  the  other  case  the  quasi-percept  is  oddly  called  "  a  bright  shadow  ; " 
explained  as  an  ill-defined  luminous  appearance  (occurring  in  the  day- 
time) of  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  child  v/liose  death  at  the  same 
moment  seemed  to  have  generated  the  phantasm. 

But  here  we  may  pass  on  to  the  cases  where  the  phantasm  is  recognised, 
class  H  of  our  synoptic  scheme.  And  fii'st  of  group  a  under  this  class, 
simple  recognised  auditory  phantasms. 

This  grouj)  is  a  large  one ;  and  as  might  be  expected,  the  great 
bulk  of  it  consists  of  cases  where  the  percipient  hears  his  own  name 
called,  generally  more  than  once,  and  in  a  tone  of  anxiety  or  appeal. 

"  George,  George,"  "  Mother,  mother,"  "Mary,  Mary,"  "Mamma, 
Mamma,"  "called  by  my  name  in  soft  low  accents,"  "in  a  tone  of  mental 
distress,"  "in  an  anxious  and  suffering  voice,"  such  are  the  calls  and  the 
tones  of  which  these  percipients  speak,  It  is  noticeable  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  audition  of  a  name  is  a  form  which  a  mere  delusive 
hallucination  readily  assumes,  and  for  that  very  reason,  in  our  view, 
a  form  in  which  a  vague  telepathic  impact  would  be  likely  to  externalise 
itself ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  actual  or  mental  utterance  of  a 
beloved  name  is  one  of  the  commonest  ways  in  which  a  moment  of 
culminant  anxiety  or  distress  finds  its  expression  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
likely  that  many  "agents"  in  some  critical  moment  would  project  their 
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telepathic  influence  in  this  special  form,  and  it  is  also  likely  that  a. 
vague  telepathic  impact  would  often  present  itself  in  this  special  form 
to  the  percipient's  senses. 

And  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  v/e  may  explain  one  or  two  cases, 
where  the  sound  heard  at  the  moment  of  death  is  identified  as  the 
footstep  of  the  agent,  or  the  rattle  of  the  gig  in  which  he  is  expected 
to  return  home.  All  the  sounds  belonging  to  such  a  return  have  na 
doubt  long  since  become  an  established  cerebral  element,  for  agent  and. 
percipient  alike,  and  easily  revocable  into  the  consciousness  of  either. 

Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 


CASES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  LITERARY  COMMITTEE. 


It  is  proposed  to  print  in  the  Journal  a  considerable  part  of  the 
evidence  received  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  from  month  to 
month.  This  has  already  been  done  to  some  extent ;  but  the  great, 
bulk  of  the  cases  sent  to  us  have  hitherto  been  printed  on  separate 
slips,  at  the  expense  of  a  Member  of  the  Society.  These  slips,  with  a. 
few  exceptions,  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Members  and  Associates  at 
14,  Dean's  Yard.  For  convenience  of  reference,  the  cases  now  to  be 
printed  in  the  Journal  will  be  lettered  and  numbered  continuously 
with  the  slips  already  printed.  JSTo  opinion  as  to  the  evidential  value- 
of  the  cases  quoted  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  they  are  printed  in  the- 
Journal.    The  series  from  which  specimens  will  be  given  will  consist  of 

L — Pliantasrns  of  the  Living. 

G — Ghosts,  or  Phantasms  of  the  Dead. 

M — Mesmeric  and  Clairvoyant  Cases. 

The  numeration  of  the  slips  merely  indicates  their  collector  cr- 
editor.     In  each  series  the  sequence  is  as  follows  : — 

No.        1—300,  and  1,000—1,300  Edited  by  Mr.  Podmore. 

300—600,  and  1,300—1,600  „       Mr.  Gurney. 

600—900    Mr.  Myers. 

900—1,000    Mr.  Hodgson. 

„    1,600—1,700    Prof.  Barrett. 

In  the  G  series,  Kos.  1 — 100,  are  edited  by  Mr.  Pease. 

"We  begin  with  a  group  from  the  G  series.  The  G  cases  are  further- 
classified  as  :  '  / 
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Transitional,  i.e.  :  "Where  the  phantasm  occurs  soon  after  death. 

^^^ancl*^*^^^^  ^  Where  it  is  alleged  to  haunt  some  locality,  or 
jFixed  family  j       so^iie  family  or  grouj)  of  pei'sons. 

Motived  :  Where  it  is  alleged  to  appear  in  order  to  effect  some 
definite  purpose. 

Occasional  :  Where  the  appearance  is  isolated,  ;aid  apparently  pur- 
poseless. 


G. — 637 — Transitional. 

Sent  to  F.  W.  H.  M.  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

From  the  R,ev.  G.       Tandy,  Vicar  of  West-Ward,  near  Wigton, 
Cumbeidand,  formerly  of  Lowes^vater. 

When  at  Loweswater,  I  one  day  called  upon  a  friend,  who  said, 
"You  do  not  see  many  newspapers  ;  take  one  of  those  lying  there."  I 
accordingly  took  up  a  newspaper,  bound  with  a  Avrapper,  put  it  into  my 
pocket  and  walked  home. 

In  the  evening  I  was  writing,  and,  wanting  to  refer  to  a  book,  went 
into  another  room  where  my  books  were.  I  placed  the  candle  on  a 
ledge  of  the  bookcase,  took  down  a  book  and  found  the  passage  1 
wanted,  when,  happening  to  look  towards  the  window,  Avhich  was  oppo- 
site to  the  bookcase,  I  saw  through  the  window  the  face  of  an  old 
friend  whom  I  had  known  well  at  Cambiidge,  l>ut  had  not  seen  for  10 
years  or  more,  Canon  Robinson, (of  the  Charity  and  Scliool  Commission). 
I  was  so  sure  I  saw  him  that  I  went  out  to  look  for  him,  but  could  find 
no  trace  of  him. 

I  went  back  into  the  house  and  thought  I  would  take  a  look  at  my 
newspaper.  I  tore  off  the  wrapper,  unfolded  the  paper,  and  the  first 
piece  of  news  that  I  saw  was  the  death  of  Canon  Ptobinson ! 

Geo  M.  Tandy, 

Vicar  of  West-Ward. 
Mr.  Tandy  has  liad  no  other  hallucinations. 


G._6.38— Fixed  Local. 

The  writer  of  the  following  case,  Mrs.  L.,  is  known  to  me.  Mrs.  L. 
has  read  this  to  Mr.  L.,  and  he  confirms  it.  I  inspected  the  locality  with 
Mrs.  L.,  on  November  15th,  1884,  and  concur  with  the  description  given 
below.  F.  W.  H.  M. 
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We  were  walking  home  from  Richmond,  my  husband  and  I,  one 
bright  July  day  about  half-past  five,  having  ordered  tlie  boat  to  meet 
us  and  take  us  up  to  our  own  steps. 

Between  Richmond  and  Twickenham,  on  the  Surrey  side,  is  a 
splendid  avenue  of  large  trees  ;  between  the  avenue  and  the  river  is  a 
long  and  wide  stretch  of  beach,  and  at  the  Twickenham  end  the  ground 
is  very  open,  and  one  sees  the  curve  of  the  river  and  glimpses  of  some 
houses  at  Twickenham  and  Teddmgton  ;  there  is  no  liank  or  tree  to 
intercept  the  view,  and  any  one  walking  along  the  tov/ing  path  can  be 
seen  for  a  long  distance. 

When  a  little  way  down  the  avenue,  at  the  third  tree,  perhaps,  a 
man  passed  stealthily  behind  me,  to  my  left  side,  and  went  outside  the 
trees — I  was  walkino-  the  furthest  from  the  river.  Two  or  three  times 
he  passed  me  thus,  always  in  the  same  stealthy  manner,  as  if  not  wish- 
ing to  be  seen. 

I  did  not  draw  my  husband's  attention  to  him,  because,  although 
the  last  man  to  commence  a  quarrel,  he  never  submitted  to  an  imper- 
tinence, and  this  stranger's  movements  appeared  so  spy-like. 

1  did  not  know  my  husband  had  seen  him  till  lie  passed  the  third 
time  ;  then  R.  said  : — 

"  What  is  that  fellow  dodging  about  for  ?  the  avenue  is  open  to  all, 
why  does  he  not  keep  in  or  out  of  it  he  appears  anxious  to  know  what 
we  are  talkiirg  about ;  as  it  does  not  concern  him,  we  will  go  out  into 
the  open." 

We  were  then  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  tree  do"vv"n.  As  he  spoke 
he  stepped  on  to  the  open  beach,  and  gave  me  his  hand  to  help  me  over 
some  obstruction  in  the  path,  a  fallen  branch,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
Both  these  movements  were  made  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  me  to 
speak  of  them. 

As  I  put  my  hand  in  his,  1  looked  round,  and  saw  the  stranger  stand- 
ing between  the  trees.  It  was  the  first  full  look  we  had,  and  I  said,  "He 
looks  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  an  old  picture  ! 

We  could  see  only  his  boots,  his  cloak,  and  hat.  The  boots  were 
peculiar,  high,  and  falling  over  at  the  knee,  his  cloak  large  and  round, 
and  thrown  over  his  left  shoulder,  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  his  hat, 
apparently  a  soft  felt,  had  a  "\-ery  wide  drooping  border.and  was  worn  so 
much  on  one  side  we  saw  no  face. 

We  both  distinctly  remember  that  in  all  the  times  we  sav»-  him  that 
day,  no  face  was  visible.  His  whole  costume  was  of  one  tone,  and  that 
of  a  dusty  cobweb  is  the  only  thing  I  can  liken  it  to. 
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We  stood  looking  at  him,  I  wondering  if  he  would  resent  mj 
husband's  speech,  but  he  made  no  movement,  and  I  put  my  hand  in  E..'s. 
to  step  into  the  open.  As  my  husband's  fingers  closed  on  mine,  he 
started,  and  as  I  looked  up  to  see  the  cause  I  saw  his  eyes  fixed 
steadily  on  the  open  space  at  the  remote  end  of  the  avenue. 

There,  clearly  defined  by  the  bright  background  of  the  towing  path 
and  the  river,  stood  the  figure  that,  less  than  an  instant  before,  was  by 
our  side,  and  which  we  certainly  thought  to  be  that  of  a  felloAv  creatui'e 
(of  rather  ill-bred  manners,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  decided 
dignity  of  his  appearance  ). 

Had  he  been  shot  out  of  a  gun,  he  could  not  have  gone  faster. 

The  distance  I  have  since  measured  ;  it  is  [about  150  yards*]  ;  the  time 
occupied  in  traversing  it  I  could  not  have  counted  a  dozen  in,  however 
rapidly. 

Now  comes  the  most  peculiar  part  of  our  experience,  that  which  has. 
made  me  very  chary  of  telling  it,  for  fear  of  ridicule. 

When  wo  saw  the  figure  standing  out  there  on  the  open  ground, 
we  were  simply  perplexed  ;  no  sensation  of  fear,  or  suspicion  of  the- 
supernatural,  entered  our  minds.  We  walked  towards  him  with  our 
eyes  fixed  on  him. 

There  stood  the  figure,  clearly  defined,  till  w-e  got  within  a  certain 
distance  ;  then  it  changed.  It  is  so  difficult  to  describe  what  did. 
take  j^lace  ;  the  only  way  I  can  suggest  it  even  is  thus  :  You  have  seen 
a  thick  -s'olume  of  smoke  come  out  of  a  railway  engine  and  gradually 
become  thinner  and  thinner  as  it  hovers  over  the  ground,  till  you  see 
through  it  tlie  objects  behind. 

That  is  what  took  place.  The  figure  stood  there  still,  but,  though 
it  did  not  lose  its  shape,  it  gradually  became  transparent,  till  we  saw 
the  river  and  the  bank  and  the  distant  trees  through  it  !  Still  it  was 
there.  Then  it  got  fainter  and  fainter,  till  there  was  not  the  least  sug- 
gestion of  it  left ;  nothing  but  the  large,  bright,  open  space,  without  a. 
single  object  behind  which  any  one  could  have  hidden. 

We  stood  still,  and  I  saw  our  boat  coming.  I  got  into  it,  feeling 
rather  "  da.zed,"  like  one  does  when  waking  from  a  too  heavy  sleep. 
As  my  husband  pulled  past  the  place  where  the  figure  had  stood,  for 
the  first  time  a  feeling  of  horror  came  over  me,  and  I  said,  "  What, 
could  it  have  been  ? "  '  ■   ' ' 

He  answered,  "  God  only  knows,  darling,  perhaps  we  never  shall." 
And  so,  I  suppose,  we  must  leave  it. 

M.  R.  L. 


*  Distance  not  yet  precisely  obtained. — F.W.H.M. 
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G.— 639— Fixed  Local. 

Sent  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce  to  F.  W .  H.  M. 

About  midway  between  Bath  and  Bristol  is  the  village  of  Timsbury. 
The  principal  house  in  the  place  is  one  which  was  built  during  the  reign 
•of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  known  in  the  time  of  my  boyhood  as  The 
Court.  When  I  was  1 2  years  of  age  my  father  moved  to  the  neighbour- 
iiood  of  Bath,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  requested  by  an  old  friend  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  a  large  house,  with  grounds  attached,  in 
the  locality  to  be  let  furnished.  Timsbury  Court  was  the  only  one  which 
could  be  heard  of,  and  as  it  seemed  exactly  the  kind  of  place  that  was 
wanted,  Mr.  B.  agreed  to  take  it.  With  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  a 
staff  of  servants  he  brought  with  him,  he  accordingly  took  up  liis 
quarters  in  the  house  at  the  beginning  of  October.  Neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  household  knew  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  village,  or  were  in 
any  way  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood. 

The  following  December  my  brother  (who  was  two  years  younger 
than  myself)  and  I  went  on  a  visit  to  our  friends  at  Timsbury.  As  we 
were  the  first  guests  they  had  received  we  were  given  what  w^as  con- 
sidered the  best  bedroom  in  the  house  to  sleep  in.  It  was  called  the 
Drab  Room,  because  the  walls  were  hung  with  drab  tapestry,  and  was 
approached  by  a  corridor  which  branched  off  from  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case. The  nearest  room  to  it  was  occupied  by  Miss  B.  Opposite  the 
door  ivas  a  muUioned  window.  Between  the  door  and  the  window  was 
the  entrance  to  a  recess  in  the  wall  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  dressing 
room. 

As  my  lungs  were  delicate,  and  the  weather  was  cold,  I  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  house  during  the  week  that  I  spent  in  it,  and  a  fire 
was  kept  burning  in  the  bedroom.  On  the  Thursday  afternoon  I  had 
been  reading  a  book  on  mesmerism, —  a  very  undesirable  one  for  a 
weakly  boy  to  get  hold  of,  and  when  it  became  too  dark  for  me  to  read 
any  longer  without  a  light,  I  went  upstairs  to  prepare  for  dimier.  While 
I  was  standing  in  the  dusk  before  the  looking-glass  on  the  table  in  fi'ont 
of  the  window,  brushing  my  hair,  I  happened  to  glance  towards  my  right, 
and  there  distinctly  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  dressing-room,  about  a  yard  distant  from  me,  with  his  eyesfixedupon 
myself.  What  he  looked  like  I  will  state  presently.  The  suddenness  of 
the  appearance  startled  me  exceedingly,  and  I  rushed  downstairs  into 
the  drawing-room  in  an  agony  of  terror,  declaring  that  I  had  seen  a 
"ghost."  I  was  well  laughed  at  for  my  folly,  and  told  that  I  must  not 
read  any  more  books  on  mesmerism.  By  the  time  dinner  was  over  I 
liad  become  reassured,  and  soon  ceased  to  think  any  more  about  what  I 
had  seen. 
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The  following  Saturday  night  I  chanced  to  awake  when  the  fire, 
which  had  been  blazing  bi'ightly  when  I  went  to  sleep,  now  cast  only  a. 
slight  flickering  light  over  the  room,  just  sufficient  to  disclose  the  out- 
lines of  things  but  no  more.  I  then  saw  distinctly  a  human  figure  come- 
out  of  the  dressing-room  and  walk  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  My  brother, 
who  was  sleeping  on  that  side  of  the  bed,  happened  to  be  awake  also, 
and  saw  the  figure  as  well  as  myself.  I  asked  him  who  it  was.  "  Only 
Lizzie  (that  is  Miss  B.),  he  said,  and  satisfied  with  the  answer  I  turned 
round  and  fell  asleep  again.  My  brother  saw  the  figure  pass  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  there  lost  sight  of  it.  In  the  morning  I  mentioned  to  Mrs. 
B.  that  her  daughter  had  been  in  our  room  during  the  night,  but  no 
further  notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the  time.  I  must  not  forget  to  add 
that  on  several  occasions  my  brother  and  I  were  much  disturbed  by 
strange  noises  which  we  ascribed  to  the  wind. 

The  following  spring  two  young  ladies  who  were  on  a  visit  to  the  i 
house,  slept  in  the  Drab  Room.  Early  on  Sunday  morning  they  awoke 
suddenly,  and  saw  a  figure  come  out  of  the  dressing-room  and  walk  to 
the  foot  of  the  bedstead,  wliere  it  stood  looking  at  them.  They  were 
greatly  alarmed  and  covered  their  faces  with  the  bed  clothes,  but  the 
next  morning  determined  to  say  nothing  from  fear  of  ridicule.  In  fact 
they  did  not  mention  what  they  had  seen  until  some  months  after- 
waixls. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  I'oom  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hb.,^ 
a  lady  of  decidedly  unimaginative  character.  On  the  Sunday  morning 
after  her  arrival  she  appeared  at  breakfast  looking  pale  and  unwell, 
and,  after  breakfast,  asked  Mrs.  B.  if  she  might  have  her  room  changed. 
Mrs.  B.  of  course  assented,  but  pressed  her  visitor  to  tell  her  Avhat  was. 
the  matter  with  the  room,  as  she  fancied  she  might  have  been  annoyed 
by  rats  or  something  similar.  After  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  Mrs. 
Hb.  confessed  that  though  she  knew  her  hostess  would  think  her 
extremely  foolish,  she  felt  convinced  that  she  had  seen  something 
supernatural  that  morning.  She  had  been  aroused  from  sleep,  she 
said,  by  hearing  the  clock  strike  4,  and  just  afterwards  saw  a. 
human  figure  come  from  the  dressing-room  and  pass  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  where  it  stooped  down,  so  as  to  be  hidden  from  view.  She 
thought  someone  was  playing  her  a  trick,  and  jumped  out  of  bed  to^ 
see  who  it  was  ;  she  searched  the  room  and  found  nothing.  Mrs.  B. 
naturally  in  her  mind  ascril)ed  her  guest's  apparition  to  a  nightmare, 
but  nothing  would  persuade  the  latter  that  she  had  not  actually  seen 
it  with  waking  eyes. 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  Mr.  B.  received  a  visit  from  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  H.  and  his  wife,  who  like  the  five  visitors  before 
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them,  also  occupied  the  Drab  Room.     I  heard  the  following  story 
from  Mrs.  H.'s  own  lips.    On  the  Thursday  night  after  their  arrival, 
she  Avas  sleeping  on  the  side  of  the  bed  nearest  the  dressing-room,  and 
was  aroused  from  her  sleep  by  feeling  a  cold  clammy  hand  laid  all 
across  her  face.    It  prevented  her  from  opening  her  eyes,  though  she 
felt  that  if  she  could  do  so  she  would  see  something  "  uncanny."  She 
kicked  violently  and  awoke  her  husband,  who  told  her  she  Avas  sufFer- 
ine  from  niohtmare,  that  was  all.     Mrs.  H.  was  con^  inced  that  it  was 
otherwise,  and  refused  to  sleep  another  night  on  that  side  of  the  bed. 
The  following  night  Mr.  H.  was  prevented  from  getting  any  sleep  by 
an  attack  of  toothache,  and  in  the  morning  again  began  to  laugh  at  his 
wife,  telling  her  that  if  "there  v;ere  a  ghost  in  the  room  he  must  have 
seen  it  as  he  had  been  awake  all  night.''    The  toothache  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  the  following  (Saturday)  night  Mr.  H. 
slept  additionally  soundly  in  consequence  of  his  want  of  sleep  the  night 
before.    Suddenly  he  was  startled  from  his  slumbei's  by  a  cold  clammy 
hand  placed  upon  his  forehead.    He  sprang  up  and  saw  a  brown-looking 
figure,  crouched  up,  hieing  away  from  him  into  the  dressing-room.  He 
felt  his  pulse,  which  was  beating  normally,  then  he  got  out  of  bed, 
poured  some  water  into  the  basin,  and  plunged  both  his  face  and  his 
hands  into  it.    Then  he  retui'ned  to  bed,  and  sitting  up  in  it  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  found  it  was  a  little  after  4  o'clock.       At  ten 
minutes  past  4  the  figure  came  out  of   the  dressing-room,  and  stood 
close  to  his  pillow,  so  close  indeed  that  he  might  have  touched  it 
had  he  chosen.    This  time  time  the  figure  was  erect,  and  he  was  able 
to  measure  its  height  against  the  window-frame,  fi-om  which  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  quite  his  own  height.     The  figui'e  Avas  that  of 
a  man,    dressed   in    a    dark    coat,   Avhich    Avas    fastened    by  gold 
buttons   at   the    throat    and   Avrist.      The    hair    Avas    dark  and 
parted  in  the  middle,  the  face  pale  and  smootli,  and  the  nose  of  the 
Greek  type.    In  both  face  and  dress  the  figure  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  Avliich  I  liad  seen.  Mr.  H.  deliberated  Avhether  he  should  speak  ; 
Avhile  doing  so  he  coughed,  and  immediately  afterAvards  the  figure 
melted  before  his  eyes  "  like  a  mist."    After  this  further  sleep  Avas  out 
of  the  question,  and  Mr.  H.  agreed  Avith  his  Avife  that  they  had  better 
change  their  room.    As  the  next  day,  hoAvever,  Avas  Sunday,  they 
thought  they  Avould  pass  one  more  night  there.    In  tlie  course  of  this 
Mrs.  H.  Avas  aAvakened  by  "  horrible  shrieks,  groans  and  sighs,"  that 
proceeded  from  some  part  of  the  I'oom.    Her  husband  Avas  aAvake,  and 
she  asked  him  Avhat  it  meant.    He  replied  that  he  had  been  listening 
to  those  sounds  for  more  than  an  hour.     Then  he  sat  up  and  said,  "  In 
the  name  of  God  I  command  you  to  be  silent."     After  this  they  heard 
no  more. 
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The  story  soon  became  known  in  the  village,  and  oar  friends  then 
learned  tliat  the  Drab  Room  had  been  held  to  1)e  haunted  from  time 
immemorial,  though  they  could  hear  of  no  legend  to  account  for  the 
supposed  fact.  In  the  time  of  their  predecessors  it  had  been  closed  in 
consequence  of  the  belief  about  it.  So  well-known  in  the  village,  in- 
deed, was  the  belief,  that  some  of  the  old  people,  as  it  turned  out, 
I'efused  to  venture  near  the  gates  of  the  house  itself  after  dark.  Our 
friends  remained  there  only  a  year  or  two  after  the  discovery,  as  their 
servants  became  frightened  and  were  accordingly  disinclined  to  stay 
with  them. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


Mrs.  Saxby,  Mount  Elton,  Clevedon,  sends  us  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  January  12th,  1860,  by  Miss  Lily  Boyd,  the  ■Miss  B. 
of  Professor  Sayce's  narrative.  After  describing  the  appearance  to  Mrs. 
Hb.  in  much  the  same  way  as  Professor  Sayce  describes  it.  Miss  Boyd 
continues  : — 

The  next  instance  that  has  occurred,  since  we  occupied,  the  house,  is 
more  remarkable  still.  IMr.  Sayce's  two  little  boys  slept  together  in  the 
kauntecT  room,  wlien  they  stayed  with  us.  On  their  return  home  tlieir 
mother  said,  "  You  must  have  been  very  happy.    Had  you  a  pleasant  visit  ?  " 

They  replied  they  were  very  happy  all  day,  but  "  they  did  not  think  it 
was  kind  in  Lily  to  dress  up  in  white  and  come  to  tlieir  bed  at  niglit,  and 
that  they  did  not  like  it  at  all."  These  children  had  never  heard  of  the 
Timsbury  Ghosts,  and  never  speak  of  what  they  saw  there  as  anything  but 
Lily  dressed  up." 

They  told  their  nurse  that  "  one  night  Lily  v.-ent  into  their  room,  dressed 
up  in  white,  to  frighten  them,  but  they  were  so  sure  it  was  Lily  that  they 
determined  not  to  take  any  notice  of  her,  as  they  were  very  tired."  Was  not 
tliis  most  curious  ? 

Frederick  Holt,  my  brcither-in-law,  v^as  all  but  frightened  out  of  his 
senses,  by  an  apparition  which  he  saw  in  the  haunted  room.  He  had  been 
lying  awake  for  more  than  hour,  one  night,  or  rather  very  early  one 
morning,  when,  from  the  corner  whence  it  usually  issues,  where  the  dressing- 
closet  door  opens  into  the  bedroom,  a  figure  appeared,  and  slowly  passed  the 
bed.  Frederick  felt  his  pulse  and  his  heart,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  any  way  excited  or  fevered,  as  he  thought,  at 
first,  it  must  be  an  illusion,  but  his  pulse  was  quite  steady.  In 
about  10  minutes  the  figure  returned,  with  its  hands  upraised,  and  with  the 
most  agonised  expres.sion  of  countenance  that  could  be  described.  Mrs.  F. 
Ht)lt  was  asleej)  by  her  husl)iind  one  night  when  tlie  apparition  appeared  to 
him.  He  says  he  did  not  awaken  her  at  first  for  fear  of  frightening  her,  and 
that  when  the  figure  returned  he  felt  completely  paralysed.  He  had  himself 
been  awakened  that  night  by  what  felt  to  be  a  hand  pressed  tightly  over  his 
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face,  and  he  tlien  saw  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  fine  line  of  face  passing 
from  his  bed.  He  was  dressed  in  brown,  in  the  old  style,  with  a  long 
rounded-olf  waistcoat,  and  a  light  neckcloth  which  was  fastened  with  a 
brooch  or  pin.  He  passed  from  the  dressing-closet,  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
to  a  kind  of  wardrobe-closet  for  hanging  things  in  at  the  other.  Mr.  Holt 
put  his  hand  ufion  his  own  pulse  to  see  if  anything  was  the  matter  witli  him, 
and  counted  80  beats,  when  the  old  gentleman  came  out  of  the  hanging- 
closet  again,  and  again  passed  by  his  bed,  but  this  time  it  stop^jed,  raised  up 
its  arms,  and,  clasping  its  hands  together,  laid  them  down,  pressing  them  on 
i:he  bed  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt  were  lying.  It  then  passed  on  again  to 
"the  dressing-closet. 

Mr.  Holt  then  told  his  wife  what  he  had  seen.  Mrs.  Holt  saw  nothing, 
but  they  both  of  them  heard  loud  whisperings  and  voices  all  about  the  room. 
Neither  of  them  could  iniderstand  what  the  voices  said.  They  described  the 
room  "  as  seeming  all  alive  with  voices." 

These  two  accounts  are  quite  independent,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
Professor  Sayce's  recollection,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
•corresponds  pretty  closely  with  the  contemporary  account. 


The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  "Haunted  House"  Committee  informs  us 
"that  there  is  a  house  now  to  let,  near  the  Sussex  coast,  which  is  said  ou 
good  authority  to  be  haunted.  The  rent  is  about  £100  per  annum.  He 
can  send  the  usual  particulars,  and  also  the  evidence  for  the  abnormal 
•occurrences,  to  any  member  of  the  Society  who  might  wish  to  take  the 
iouse. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 

To  THE   Secretary   of  the   Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

.     .  :  New  Athenseum  Club,  S.W. 

30&  December,  1884. 

Sir, — Professor  Barrett  has  tolil  me  that  certain  expermients  which  I 
have  been  making  witli  tlie  magnetic  needle  would,  possess  an  interest  for  the- 
members  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  he  has  suggested  that 
I  should  furnish  a  report  of  them.  But  f(n-  his  suggestion  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  do  so,  as  I  greatly  doubt  whether  these  experiments  have  any 
real  bearing  on  tilings  psychical  as  distinguished  from  things  physical. 

My  attention  was  lirst  drawn  to  the  subject  by  reading  Reichenbach's 
account  of  his  experiments  with  sensitives,  and  also  the  account  given  in 
Zollner's  Tniuticeiideutal  Plnjsirs  of  the  eflect  produced  on  the  magnetic  needlo 
by  the  finger  of  Dr.  Slade.  It  seemed  to  me  unlikely  that  two  such  ob- 
servers as  Reichenbach  and  Zollner  should  be  completely  deceived  in  their 
observations,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  for  myself  what  efi'ect  could  be  j^ro- 
duced  on  the  needle  by  tlie  human  organism.  Of  course,  a  merely  negative 
result  would  have  j^roved  nothing  ;  but  any  positive  result  might  be  exjjected 
to  throw  some  light  on  tlie  ijhenomenon.  And  as  I  had  cultivated  mesmerism 
with  some  success,  I  thought  it  cpiite  possible  that  I  might  produce  some  eifect. 
I  accordingly  iiurcliased  a  very  ordinaiy  coiiii)ass  with  a  glass  cover,  and  found 
that  by  pointing  the  linger  at  the  needle  covered  or  uncovered  no  effect  what- 
ever was  produced.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  in  all  the  recorded  exiieriments 
the  compass  had  apparently  been  under  glass,  and  it  struck  me  as  possible  tliat 
the  glass  itself  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  results  obtained  by 
others.  Instead,  therefore,  of  moving  the  finger  near  the  glass,  I  moved  it  in 
contact  with  it.  The  result  was  that  tlie  needle,  after  a  wliile,  adhered  to 
tlie  glass  by  one  of  its  jjoints.  In  this  there  is  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
needle  will  readily  adhere  to  such  a  non-conductor  when  it  has  been  charged 
w^ith  electricity  by  friction.  It  is  in  what  followed  upon  this  tliat  the  interest  of 
the  experiment  consists.  If  now,  when  the  needle  was  thus  adhering  to  the 
glass,  tlie  linger  was  jxjinted  at  it  from  a  little  distance,  the  needle  moat 
certainly  m(_)ved,  and  always  in  one  direction — that,  namely,  away  from  the 
linger.  Tliis  was  so  far  interesting  tliat  it  seemed  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
probable,  or  at  least  pcissible,  genesis  of  the  belief  which  connects  (so-called) 
animal  with  mineral  magnetism.  This  was  i)robably  the  phenomenon  which 
had  been  observed  by  Reiclienbacli  anel  Zollner,  and  the  jjossibility  of  which 
had  been  so  strenuously  denied  by  other  physicists.  But  whether  this 
jihenomenon  proved  tlie  contention  of  Reichenbach  and  Zollner  was  to  my 
mind  a  very  different  matter.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  myself  a  jiliysicist, 
and  I  feel  the  awkwardness  of  handling  a  subject  with  which  I  am  but  super- 
ficially acquainted  ;  but  I  certainly  think  that  the  phenomenon  is  in  some 
way  due  t(.)  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  glass  and  the  finger, 
and  that  it  comes,  therefore,  under  the  l^nown  laws  of  heat  and  electricity. 
But  this  is  a  matter  on  which  trained  pliysicists  should  be  able  to  speak  with 
autliority. 

I  repeated  this  exi)erimont  many  times,  and  found  that  the  slightest 
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dampness  on  the  glass  prevented  the  phenomenon — a  fact  which  seemed 
to  ally  it  with  statical  electricity.  I  then  once  more  made  an  attempt  to 
afiect  the  uncovered  needle.  I  fitted  up  a  little  aj^paratus  by  which  the 
naked  needle  was  very  delicately  poised,  and  I  fixed  a  piece  of  glass 
perpendicularly  by  the  side  of  it,  at  about  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from 
it.  I  then  found  that,  if  by  a  slight  friction  on  the  glass  I  brought  the 
needle  into  a  state  of  oscillation — which  was  easy  enough — I  could  then 
produce  the  phenomenon  by  pointing  my  finger  at  the  naked  needle.  I 
jjresume  that  this  is  practically  the  same  experiment  as  the  other,  but  it 
seems  more  remarkable. 

Two  or  tliree  details  should  be  noticed  in  conclusion.  One  is  that  the 
needle  is  always  repelled,  whether  the  finger  is  hotter  or  colder  than  the 
glass  ;  for  I  have  tried  the  eflfect  of  all  possible  changes  of  temi^erature. 
Another  is  that  the  effect  can  be  conveyed  very  well  through  wood,  but 
badly  through  metal,  and  not  at  all  through  india-rubber.  Another  point 
to  notice  is  that  the  repulsion,  under  favourable  circumstances,  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  for  iron  (of  course  I  took 
care  to  see  that  the  iron  had  not  been  magnetised).  Once  more,  the  finger 
was  clearly  not  magnetic  as  it  repelled  equally  either  end  of  the  needle. 
Finally,  I  fancied  that  something  at  least  depended  on  my  owai  physical  state. 
Sometimes  a  single  jiass  on  the  glass  would  make  the  needle  lively  ;  at  other 
times  30  passes  would  produce  no  eftect,  and  this  when  the  glass  was  perfectly 
dry.  The  experiment,  as  a  rule,  succeeded  best  soon  after  I  had  taken  a  meal, 
and  at  night  better  than  in  the  day.  This  again  vrould  seem  to  connect  the 
phenomenon  with  heat,  it  being  a  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
higher  after  feeding,  and  also  after  intellectual  exertion  such  as  one  naturally 
makes  of  an  evening  by  reading  or  writing. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  publication  of  this  report  should  lead  to  the 
complete  elucidation  of  anything  which  at  present  may  seem  mysterious  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  magnetic  needle. — I  am,  your  very  faithful, 

A.  EUBULE-EVANS. 

[If  the  facts  are  as  our  correspondent  describes  I  cannot  account  for  them 
on  physical  grounds,  although  tlie  pointing  of  the  finger  might  discharge 
the  electrified  surface  of  the  glass,  and  allow  the  electrically  attracted  needle 
to  resume  its  north  and  south  position,  wliich  would  appear  like  repulsion  by 
the  finger.  But  this  explanation  apjjears  to  be  negatived  by  the  following 
letter  I  subsequently  received. — Ed.  Jourxal  S.  P.  R.] 

Sl.sf  December,  1884. 

Sir, — After  two  years  of  incredulity  I  am  to-day  convinced  that 
Eeichenbach  and  2ollnei:  were  correct  in  aflirming  that  the  magnetic  needle 
could  be  moved  by  something  emanating  from  the  human  finger  ;  although 
only  last  night  I  sent  a  report  of  my  experiments  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society"  for  Psychical  Research,  and  in  this  report  I  stated  that  I  was  by  no 
means  convinced  by  my  own  exjieriments. 

This  nK.irning  there  is  a  hard  frost  here  which  has  hardly  ever  been  the 
case  wlien  I  have  been  experimenting.    I  mounted  a  small  needle  on  a  very 
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delicate  pivot  witliout  any  covering,  and  pointed  a  finger  of  my  right  hand  at 
it.  No  result.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  point  the  left  hand  index  finger — 
a  thing  I  had  never  done  before — and,  lo  I  the  iieedle  was  distinctly  repelled. 
Being  by  nature  very  sceptical  in  such  matters,  I  thcjught  the  motion  might 
be  caused  by  my  breath,  so  I  bandaged  my  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  held  in  my 
breath.  Tliere  was  no  doubt  about  it — the  needle  became  strangely  perturbed, 
being  at  first  attracted  and  then  repelled  by  the  finger.  A  curious  circum- 
stance was  that  I  could  eff'ect  this  only  at  the  south-seeking  jiole.  I  tried  to  affect 
the  north-seeking  pole  witli  the  rhjht  hand,  but  without  result.  I  can  throw 
no  light  on  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  but  of  its  reality  I  am  now  at  last 
certain.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  repeat  it  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have  tried 
so  often  before  in  vain  to  jiroduce  it.    .    .  . 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  successfully  rejjeated  the  experiment  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  but  the  p<jwer  has  now  (for  the  time  at  least)  gone  again. 

A.  EUBULE-EVANS. 

[Having  read  the  note  I  attached  to  the  former  letter,  Mr.  Eubule-Evans 
informs  me  that  when  the  finger  was  pointed  at  the  needle,  it  was  ncjt 
merely  released  and  allowed  to  resume  its  normal  position  after  oscillation, 
but  it  was  distinctly  pushed  aside  l)y  the  finger — of  course  without  contact — 
onl J' resuming  its  proper  nortli  and  south  position  when  the  finger  was  re- 
moved. I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  Mr.  Eubule-Evans  will  keep  a  careful 
record  of  all  the  conditions  of  his  experiments,  and  that  he  will  give  me  the 
op2)ortunity  of  witnessing  the  phencjmenon.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that 
the  experiment  should  be  carefully  tried  by  as  many  of  our  friends  as  possible 
—Ed.  Journal  S.P.Il.] 
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-  COUNCIL  MEETINGS. 

At  a  Council  Meeting  held  on  the  30tli  of  January  previous  to  the 
Annual  Business  IMeeting,  the  President  in  the  chair,  the  following 
Members  were  present :  Messrs.  Walter  H.  Coffin,  Edmund  Gurney, 
Chas.  C.Massey,  F.W.  H.  Myers,  Frank  Podmore  and  Henry  A.  Smith. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  having  been  read  six  new 
Members  and  eleven  new  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names  and 
addresses  are  given  on  another  page. 

One  Member,  Miss  A.  A.  Leitli,  desired  to  continue  this  year  as  an 
Associate,  and  one  Associate,  Mr.  B.  Whishaw,  desired  to  become  a 
Member.    These  changes  were  agreed  to. 

Miss  Scott  desired  to  resign  her  Membership,  on  the  ground  that 
circumstances  at  present  prevented  her  from  taking  any  active  interest 
in  the  Society's  work. 

Two  donations  were  reported  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  : — One 
Guinea  from  Miss  Curtis,  an  Honorary  Associate,  and  Three  Pounds 
from  a  lady  who  wished  her  contribution  to  be  anonymous.  The 
Council  recorded  its  thanks  to  the  donors. 

Presents  to  the  Library  were  also  received  with  thanks  from  Mr.  H. 
A.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Wood. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  Rev.  W.  Whitear  had  become  a 
Life  Member,  having  sent  him  a  payment  of  £2\. 

The  usual  monthly  cash  account  was  presented,  which  showed  that 
only  about  one  quarter  of  the  Members  and  Associates  had  sent  in  their 
subscriptions  for  1885  during  the  month. 

The  Assistant-Secretary  presented  a  balance-sheet  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1884,  which  had 
been  audited  and  found  correct,  and  also  a  report  from  Mr.  Morell 
Theobald,  F.C.A.,  as  auditor.  It  Avas  resolved  that  the  balance-sheet 
and  Mr.  Theobald's  letter  be  laid  before  the  Annual  Business  Meeting,  iii 
the  report  of  which  they  are  more  particularly  referred  to. 

At  a  Council  Meeting  held  on  the  13th  of  February,  the  President 
in  the  chair,  the  following  Members  were  present :  Professor  Barrett, 
Messrs.  Alexander  Calder,  Walter  H.  Coffin,  Edmund  Gurney,  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Edward  R.  Pease,  Frank  Podmore,  J.  Herbert  Stack,  and 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  having  been  read,it  was  reported 
that  with  one  or  two  slight  verlial  amendments,  the  whole  of  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Rules  proposed  by  the  Council  had  been  adopted,  at  the  Annual 
Business  Meeting,  and  that  the  voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting  had  re- 
sulted in  the  election,  as  Members  of  the  Council,  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Stainton  Moses,  Dr.  C.  Lockhart  Robertson,  and  Messrs.  G.  P.  Bidder, 
cQ.C,  A.  Calder,  R.  Hodgson,  and  J.  H.  Stack. 
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The  Council  then  proceeded  to  tlie  election  of  a  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuincj  year.  Professor  Sidgwick  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  would  be  best  for  a  change  to  be  made 
in  the  position  which  he  had  occupied  since  tlie  foundation  of  the 
Society.  He  entered  into  various  reasons  for  this  belief,  explaining  that 
it  in  no  way  arose  from  any  diminished  interest  on  his  part  in  the 
Society  ;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view  Avas  that  it 
would  enal)le  him  in  a  more  independent  manner  to  pursue  certain, 
branch-^s  of  the  Society's  work,  and  to  express  his  conclusions. 

After  a  free  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  Council,  the  following- 
resolution  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Professor  Barrett,  unanimously 
agreed  to  :  "  The  Council  having  heard  Professor  Sidgwick's  announce- 
ment of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  President,  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  sense  of  the  invalualile  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
Society  during  the  three  years  of  its  existence,and  their  deeja  gTatificatioii 
that  the  Society  will  still  have  the  advantage  of  his  help  and  guidance." 

Professor  Barrett  proposed  the  election  of  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,, 
F.Pu.S.,  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  year.  This  proposal  was. 
warmly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Alexander  Calder  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney  were  re-elected  as 
Hon.  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Secretary  re.spectively. 

On  the  proposition  of  Professor  Sidgwick,  seconded  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gurney,  Lord  Payleigh,  E.R.S.,  Professor  J.  0.  Adams,  E.R.S.,  and 
Professor  O.  J.  Lodge,  D.Sc,  were  unanimously  elected  Members  of  the 
Council  in  accordance  with  Paile  18. 

In  harmony  Avith  the  change  in  the  relation  of  the  Council  to  the 
research  work  of  the  Society,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  "  Committee 
of  Preference,"  to  Avhom  all  Reports  and  Papers  which  it  was  pi'oposed  to 
publish  should  be  sent  in  proof. 

The  following  Members  of  Couiicil  were  elected  as  Members  of  this 
Committee  :  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  ex-offieio  as  President ;  Professor 
Adams,  Professor  Barrett,  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  Professor  O.  J.  Lodge> 
Lord  Rayleigh,  Dr.  C.  Lockhart  Rol:)ertson,  and  Professor  Sidgwick. 

It  was  resolved  tliat  there  should  be  four  special  Council  Meetings 
in  the  year,  for  which  the  more  important  business  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  reserved  ;  and  that  for  attendance  at  these  four  Meetings,  the 
expenses  of  members  of  the  Committee  of  Reference  should  be  paid. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  a  statement  of  the  changes  in  the  method 
of  conducting  the  experimental  investigations  of  the  Society  should  be 
inserted  in  the  next  Part  of  the  Proceedings. 

The  following  Committees  were  appointed,  with  power  to  add  to 
the  number  of  their  members  : — 

Literary  Committee. — Messrs.  Edmund  Gurney, Richard  Hodgsonj 
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Chas.  C.  Massey,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Frank  Poclinore,  and  Professor  H. 
Sidgwick. 

Library  Committee. — Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses,  Dr.  A.  T.  Myers, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

House  and  Finance  Committee. — Messrs.  Alexander  Calder, 
Edward  R.  Pease,  and  Josiah  G.  Stapelton. 

Dr.  Clias.  Richet,  of  Paris,  and  Professor  John  Smith,  of  Sydney 
University,  Australia,  were  elected  Corresponding  Members. 

One  new  Member  and  eight  new  Associates  were  elected,  whose 
names  and  addresses  appear  on  another  page. 

It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Frank  IMiles  should,  at  his  request,  continue 
as  an  Associate  instead  of  as  a  Member. 

A  copy  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Gedankenlesen,"  was  received  from 
the  author.  Dr.  Carl  du  Prel,  for  which  thanks  were  recorded. 

Mr.  H.  Wedgwood  brought  Ijefore  the  Council  the  alleged  pheno- 
menon of  an  iron  ring  too  small  to  have  been  passed  over  the  hand, which 
was  now  on  the  wrist  of  Mr.  Husk,  and  proposed  that  the  Council 
should  appoint  a  Committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the  subject 
Professor  Barrett  and  Mr.  Gurney  were  requested  to  inspect  the  ring, 
and  if  possible  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  an  anatomist  or  surgeon. 

Professor  Barrett  being  desirous  of  i-elinquishing  the  editorship  of 
the  Journal,  Professor  Sidgwick  expressed  his  willingness  to  under- 
take that  office  ;  and  he  was  appointed  accordingly.  It  was  further 
-agreed  that  for  the  future  the  Journal  should  to  some  extent  be  re- 
garded as  the  organ  of  the  Literaiy  Committee;  and  that  its  size  might 
extend  to  32  pages,  in  order  to  afford  space  for  the  insertion  of  matter 
.selected  from  the  evidence  collected  by  that  Connuittee. 

The  Assistant-Secretary  reported  that  an  order  had  been  received 
from  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  R,esearch  for 
300  copies  of  different  Parts  of  the  Proceedings,  for  the  use  of  their 
Members,  under  the  arrangement  which  the  Council  had  proposed. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Council  will  take  place  on  Friday,  the  Gtli 
prox.,  at  4.30  p.m. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  evenihg  of 
Friday,  January  30th,  at  the  Roocas  of  the  Society  of  Britisli  Artists, 
in  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  "  On  the  Evidence 
•collected  by  the  Society  for  Phantasms  cf  the  Dead." 

After  pointing  out  that  the  existence  of  phantasms  of  the  dead  can 
only  be  established,  if  at  all,  by  the  accumulation  of  improbabilities 
in  which  we  become  involved  by  rejecting  a  large  mass  of  apparently 
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strong  testimony  to  facts  Avliich,  as  recounted,  wovild  seem  to  admit  of 
no  other  satisfactory  explanation,  and  that  in  testing  the  value  of  this 
testimony  we  are  l:»ound  to  strain  to  the  utmost  all  possible  supposi- 
tions of  recognised  causes,  the  writer  went  on  to  say  that  the  Society 
now  possesses,  as  the  residue  of  a  much  larger  number,  a  collection  of 
about  370  narratives  that  seemed  to  deserve  some  consideration,  o£ 
phenomena  not  clearly  physical.  The  present  paper  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  possible  non-ghostly  explanations,  one  or  other  of  which  the 
writer  thought  might,  by  straining,  be  applied  to  the  greater  number  of 
these  cases.  These  explanations  she  classified  by  reference  to  the 
various  sorts  of  error  by  which  the  evidence  to  such  phenomena  is 
liable  to  be  affected,  viz.,  (1)  hoaxing;  (2)  exaggeration  or  inadequate- 
description  ;  (3)  illusion ;  (4)  mistaken  identity,  including  under  this, 
head  cases  where  it  is  possible  that  a  person  taken  for  a  ghost  has  really- 
been  alive  all  along ;  (5)  hallucination. 

The  first  four  sources  of  error  she  discussed  at  some  length,  and- 
illustrations  were  given  of  cases  where  the  third  and  fourth  might, 
perhaps,  have  occurred. 

In  dealing  with  the  fifth  source  of  error,  the  writer  said  that  the- 
great  difficulty  here  arose  from  the  fact  that  genuine  phantasms  of  the 
dead,  such  as  were  under  discussion,  would  themselves  generally  take- 
the  form  of  hallucination  of  the  senses,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  as 
solitary  and  seemingly  non-veiidical  hallucinations  of  persons  apparently 
healthy  do  occur,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  assuming  a  hallucina- 
tion to  be  what  the  Society  calls  veridical  without  some  special  external 
reason  or  confirmatory  coincidence.  When  the  phantasm  is  that  of  a 
living  23erson,  information  about  that  person  may  afford  the  required 
confirmation.  But  in  the  case  of  phantasms  of  the  dead,  we  cannot 
obtain  this  kind  of  confii'mation.  Other  kinds  of  confirmation  are, 
however,  possible.  The  first  mentioned  was  that  which  occurs  when 
two  people  have  a  hallucination  simultaneously.  But  cases  of  this 
kind  might,  it  was  suggested,  perhaj^s  be  explained  by  Thought-trans- 
ference between  the  percipients,  without  necessarily^assuming  a  cause 
external  to  both  of  them. 

The  other  kinds  of  confirmatory  evidence  mentioned  Avere  three  in. 
number.  It  might  be  alleged  (1)  that  the  apparition  resembled  a  person 
unknown  to  the  percipient  so  strongly  that  he  afterwards  reeognised  his. 
portrait ;  (2)  that  two  or  more  people  saw  independently  of  each  other, 
and  at  different  times,  apparitions  which  seem  clearly  to  have  been  very 
much  alike ;  (3)  that  the  phantasm  conveyed  correct  information 
unknown  to  the  percipient.  The  discussion  of  narratives  where  con- 
firmation of  these  kinds  is  claimed  was  deferred  to  another  paper. 


Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  then  read  the  second  part  of  a  paper  "  On  a 
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Telephatic  Explanation  of  some  so-called  Spiritualistic  Phenomena." 
The  paper  aimed  at  establishing  two  points  :  First,  that  the  unconscious 
mental  action,  which  is  admittedly  going  on  within  us,  may  manifest 
itself  through  graphic  automatism  with  a  degree  of  complexity  hitherto 
little  suspected  ;  and  secondly,  that  automatic  writing  may  sometimes 
furnish  replies  to  questions  which  the  writer  does  not  see,  and  mention 
facts  which  the  writer  does  not  know,  and  has  never  known  ;  the  know- 
ledge of  those  questions  or  of  those  facts  being  apparently  derived  by 
telepathic  communication  from  the  conscious  or  unconscious  mind  of 
another  person.  The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  arguments  used 
(some  of  the  considerations  given  in  a  previous  paper  being,for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  repeated  here) :  Automatic  Avriting  is  observed  in  various  morbid 
states.  A  man  attacked  by  a  slight  epileptiform  seizure,  while  in  the  act 
of  writing,  will  often  continue  to  write  a  few  sentences  unconsciously, 
which,  although  probably  nonsensical,  will  often  be  correct  in  spelling  and 
grammar.  Some  agraphia  patients  also,  though  conscious  that  they  are 
writing,  are  not  aware  what  the  letters  written  actually  are ;  so  that 
the  formation  of  those  letters  has  been  an  unconscious  act.  In  som- 
nambulism, also,  the  patient  will  sometimes  write  long  passages,  or 
even  solve  mathematical  problems  with  the  data  of  which  his  waking 
mind  was  already  familiar.  The  Avriter  is  acquainted  Avith  a  gentleman 
who  finds  that  if  he  fixes  his  attention  on  a  given  word,  and  then  allows 
his  hand  to  rest  in  the  writing  attitude,  the  Avord  is  Avritten  Avithout 
conscious  volition  of  his  OAvn,  and  Avhether  his  eyes  be  ojoen  or  shut. 

The  explanation  of  "planchette  "-writing  must  be  sought  in 
analogies  like  these.  A  "  planchette  "  is  simply  a  piece  of  Avood  sup- 
ported on  tAVO  wheels  and  a  pencil,  Avith  the  objects  (1)  that  a  small 
muscular  tremor  may  be  able  to  set  it  in  motion  ;  (2)  that  the  Avriter 
may  be  able  to  remain  unconscious  of  Avhat  he  is  Avriting,  which  is  hard 
to  effect  if  a  mere  pencil  be  employed.  The  "  planchette,"  of  course, 
aflfords  no  eA-idence,  except  to  the  Avriter  himself,  that  the  Avriting  is 
automatic  ;  but  actual  experiment  shoAvs  that  perhaps  one  person  in  a 
hundred  has  this  actual  tendency  to  graphic  automatism, — a  result  in  no 
Avay  physiologically  surprising.  The  interest  of  the  matter  thus  auto- 
matically Avritten  lies,  of  course,  not  in  its  substance,  Avhich  is  generally 
capricious  and  incoherent  like  a  dream,  but  in  the  indications  Avhich  it 
gives  of  the  mode  of  mental  action  Avhich  has  produced  it.  The  gradual 
acquisition  of  the  faculty  of  Avriting  Avith  "  planchette"  presents  analogies 
to  the  process  of  leaiming  afresh  to  Avrite,  Avhich  patients  in  a  state  of 
so-called  second  consciousness  have  sometimes  to  go  through.  There  are 
analogies  also  both  to  atactic  and  to  amnemonic  agraphy,  substitution 
of  letters  often  much  resembling  the  classical  cases  of  Jicmnos  for 
James  Simmonds,  Jaspenos  for  James  Pascoe,  and  others  recorded  by 
Dvs.  Hughlings  J ackson.  Ogle,  &g.     The  constant  repetition  of  the 
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same  meaningless  vvord  in  "  planchette  "-writing  reminds  one  of  the 
single  meaningless  utterance  of  some  aphasics.  In  vocal  automatism, 
the  same  peculiarity  is  observable,  as  in  the  reiterated  cries  of  the 
so-called  "  gift  of  tongues  "  in  the  Irvingite  congregation.  Taking 
■all  these  points  together,  there  seems  reason  to  conjecture  that  automatic 
writing  is,  in  some  cases  at  least,  due  to  the  action  of  the  right  cerebral 
liemisphere,  to  which  Dr.  Huglilings  Jackson  is  disposed  to  attribute  the 
iion-propositional  utterances  of  aphasics.  A  curiovis  confirmation  of  this 
view  is  afforded  by  the  frequency  or  reversed  seript  (Spiegel-schrift, 
or  mirror-writing),  early  in  the  development  of  graphic  automatism. 
Eschenniayer  and  otliers  have  collected  cases  where  Sinegel-schrijt 
accompanies  left-liandedness,  and  Dr.  Ireland  conjectures  that  the 
verbal  image  as  formed  in  the  right  hemisphere  may  be  reversed  in  this 
manner. 

This  unconsoious  cerebral  action  may  be  much  more  complex  than 
has  hitherto  been  supposed.  A  gentleman,  known  to  the  writer,  has 
repeatedly  written  down,  automatically,  a  jumbled  series  of  letters 
which,  on  investigation,  turned  out  to  be  anagrams,  with  a  definite 
meaning,  sometimes  containing  a  reply  to  questions.  Similarly,  a 
phrase  recollected  from  a  dream  may  for  some  time  puzzle  the  Avaking 
mind  to  detect  its  meaning. 

But  more  than  this.  There  are  sometimes  cases  vdiere  replies  are 
automatically  written  to  questions  which  the  writer  has  not  seen,  and 
has  no  means  of  knowing.  Such  are  some  of  the  cases  on  which 
Spiritualists  base  tlieir  belief  in  an  intervening  intelligence.  But  those 
who  have  followed  the  evidence  which  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
have  now  for  nearly  three  years  been  publishing,  as  to  the  transmission 
of  thought  from  one  mind  to  another  without  the  agency  of  the 
recognised  organs  of  sense,  will  prefer  to  look  first  for  the  action  of  the 
mind  of  some  other  person  present  at  the  time.  For  if  telepathy  be  a 
reality,  traces  of  it  must  be  looked  for  wherever  unconscious  mental 
action  is  concerned. 

Space  permits  of  only  one  illustration  of  this  telepathic  action 
showing  itself  in  graphic  automatism.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  Newnham,  of 
Maker  Vicarage,  Devonport,  who  had  had  reason  to  believe  that  an 
nnusual  communication  of  thought  existed  between  himself  and  Mrs. 
Newnham,  determined  in  the  year  1871  to  try  whether  he  could  so 
transmit  questions  to  her  mind,  without  speech  or  sign,  as  that  her  hand 
should  unconsciously  write  replies  thereto.  He  arranged  tables  in  such 
a  way  that  she  could  not  see  what  he  Avrote  ;  and  then  wrote  questions, 
one  by  one,  without  informing  her  what  the  question  was.  Her  hand 
wrote  automatic  answers  to  these  cjuestions,  clearly  indicating  that  the 
question  had  been  understood,  though  the  reply  was  often  of  a 
capricious  or  evasive  kind,— a  characteristic  frequent  in  these  acts  of 
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the  unconscious  mind.  In  some  cases  correct  replies  were  given  to 
•questions  involving  Masonic  secrets,  and  in  other  cases  answers 
Avere  given  whicli,  though  coherent  and  intelligent,  were  different 
from  the  beliefs,  existing  in  either  of  the  two  conscious  minds 
concerned.  The  series  of  309  questions  extended  over  ■  eight 
months,  and  was  carefully  recorded  by  Mr.  Newnham  in  a  note- 
Ibook  which  Mr.  Myers  has  ins^jected.  Copious  extracts  from  this 
note-book  will  be  published  in  the  Society's  Proceedings.  To  an 
observer  less  cautious  than  Mr.  Newnham  many  points  in  these  auto- 
matic replies  might  have  suggested  the  agency  of  some  extraneous 
intelligence.  But  Mr.  Newnham  prefers  to  suggest  (in  independent 
accordance  with  the  view  put  forward  in  this  paper)  that  the  dreamlike 
mixture  of  shrewdness  and  incoherence  seems  rather  to  resemble  the 
action  of  an  "  untrained  half  of  the  brain  ;  "  or,  at  least,  some  unfamiliar 
mode  of  the  working  of  the  writer's  own  intelligence. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  that  if  telepathy  be  admitted  as  a  vera  causa, 
it  affords  a  probable  explanation  of  a  great  mass  of  cases  v/hich 
Spiritualists  have  alleged  as  proving  the  action  of  unseen  intelligences, 
.and  which  science  has  as  yet  neglected  to  examine. 

Further  cases  of  graphic  automatism,  spontaneous  mirror-writing, 
.(fee,  (occurring  in  normal  or  abnormal  states)  are  eai'nestly  desired,  and 
may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  14,  Dean's- 
3'ard,  Westminster. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  EOR  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  the  November  number  of  the 
■Journal  announced  the  formation  of  an  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  Several  meetings  of  the  Provisional  Committee 
have  been  held  in  Mr.  R.  Pearsall  Smith's  house  in  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere,  and  we  are  now  glad  to  announce  the  organisation  of  wdiat 
promises  to  be  an  influential  and  valuable  Society.  We  observe  with 
pleasure  that  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  who  occupies  a  foremost  place 
■among  American  men  of  science,  has  consented  to  act  as  President. 
The  following  report  appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  New  Yoi'k  papers, 
the  Evening  Post,  for  January  lOtli. 

Boston,  January  9tli. 
At  a  meeti]ig  held  on  Thursday  at  the  rooms  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  this  city,  the  deiinite  organisation  of 
the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research  was  completed.  The 
officers  of  the  Society  were  elected  as  follows  :  President,  Prof.  Simon 
Newcomb,  of  Vfashington;  Vice-Presidents,  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
of  Baltimore;  Prof.  G.  S.  Fullerton,  of  Philadelphia;  Prof.  E.  C. 
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Pickering,  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,  all  of  Harvard 
University;  Secretary,  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  Prof.   William  Watson. 

In  vieAv  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  new  Society  is  exposed  in  the- 
systematic  investigation  of  the  little-known  psychical  phenomena,, 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  from  active  control  all  elements- 
which  might  turn  the  energy  of  the  Society  into  a  helpmate  of  any  of 
the  vague,  unsettled,  and  sometimes  fraudulent  enterprises  of 
Spiritualists.  A  scientific  research  must  be  free  from  all  taint  of 
crankiness.  Hence  the  decision  that  all  persons  elected  to  the  Society 
become  associates ;  from  among  the  associates  100  members  to  be 
elected,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  vote.  Out  of  the  members  again 
are  elected  a  council  of  twenty-one,  including  the  oflicers  above  named; 
the  remaining  members  of  the  present  Council  are :  Dr.  Wm.  James, 
Prof.  George  F.  Barker,  Mr.  S.  H.  Scuddcr,  Dr.  C.  C.  Everett,  Mr. 
Moorfield  Story,  Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  Prof.  A.  Hyatt,  Prof.  J.  M. 
Pierce,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  Major  WoodhuU,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Jackson,, 
T.  W.  Higginson,  W.  H.  Pickering. 

The  Society,  the  foundation  of  which  is  due  to  the  initiation  of 
Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett,  of  Dublin,  starts  v.'ith  a  considerable  number  of 
adherents,  about  eighty  members  and  fifty  associates.  Its  headquarters 
are,  for  the  present,  in  Boston,  yet  it  has  a  widely  distributed  con- 
stituency which  is  growing  rapidly,  as  the  interest  felt  in  the  objects  o£ 
the  Society  is  very  general.  It  is  expected  that  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Society  will  be  done  at  Baltimore  aird  Philadelj)hia. 

What  is  that  work  to  be  1  Readers  of  the  Evening  Post  will  re- 
member the  publication  of  an  account  obtained  from  Professor  Barrett,, 
of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  English  Psychical  Society,, 
showing  that  there  are  many  obscure  phenomena  of  the  mind  by  nO' 
means  yet  adequately  explained.  The  most  remarkable  of  their  an- 
nouncements was  the  discovery  of  thought-transference,  mental  images,, 
passing  from  one  person  to  another  without  following  any  of  the  known- 
channels  of  communication.  As  this  is  the  most  novel  and  startling  of 
the  published  conclusions  of  the  English  Society,  and  as  it  offers  varied 
opportunities  for  exact  scientific  experimentation,  it  has  been  decided  to- 
make  the  study  of  thought-transference  the  first  undertaking  of  the 
American  Society.  A  committee  has  been  appointed,  with  Dr.  H. 
P.  Bowditch  as  chairman,  to  conduct  this  investigation.  A  circular* 
Avill  shortly  be  issued  stating  the  exact  methods  of  experimentation, 
and  asking  co-operation.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Society  to  conduct  all  its  investigations  experimentally,  in  the  belief 
that  the  most  satisfactory  results  will  be  thus  obtained ;  for  the  present, 
at  least,  it  will  not  attempt  to  collect  other  evidence. 

The  Committee  desires  first  to  furd  sensitive  persons,  so-called  mind- 
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readers,  and  to  test  the  exact  extent  and  conditions  of  their  peculiar- 
power,  if  it  exists.  They  would  try  with  such  a  person  whether  he 
could  reproduce  a  simple  drawing  which  a  second  person  looked  at 
intently,  but  which  the  sensitive  or  percipient  could  not  see ;  whethei- 
he  could  identify  a  woixl  upon  which  another  pei'son  had  concentrated 
his  attention ;  if  this  is  done  the  Committee  will  test  the  effect  of 
distance  between  the  two  persons,  of  the  interposition  of  various 
obstacles ;  use  rigid  conditions  to  exclude  possible  collvision,  conscious 
or  unconscious  ;  study  the  influence  of  the  number  of  persons  whO' 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  image  the  sensitive  is  to  perceive, 
&c.  All  these  and  such  other  experiments  as  opportunity  and  ex- 
perience may  suggest  will  be  woi'k  for  the  Committee  itself,  but  they 
ask  the  co-operation  of  every  one  interested  in  bringing  them  into  com- 
munication with  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  faculty  of 
"  mind-reading." 

The  Committee  hojDes  also  to  carry  on  a  series  of  statistical  re- 
searches which  it  trusts  will  be  participated  in  by  many  besides, 
themselves.  Let  an  example  suffice  to  indicate  what  is  intended. 
Suppose  two  persons  are  together ;  a  pack  of  cards  is  taken  and  turned, 
up  by  one  of  them,  card  by  card ;  as  they  are  turned,  the  second' 
person,  who  is  placed  so  as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  cards,  guesses  the- 
suit.  Now  if  there  is  any  thought-transference,  the  guesses  must  be- 
right  oftener  when  the  first  person  knows  the  suit  of  the  card  turned. 
up,  than  when  he  does  not ;  he  has,  therefore,  only  to  keep  tally,  and 
a  compai'ison  of  the  proportion  of  errors  in  the  two  circumstances  will 
show  whether  thought-transference  occurs.  To  secure  a  certain  result, 
however,  a  very  large  number  of  observations  must  be  made,  and  it  is- 
desii'able  to  have  many  observers.  Professor  Richet,  of  Paris,  has- 
already  tried  this  form  of  experiment,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that, 
thought-transference  does  take  place. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  profound  significance  of  this, 
inquiry,  particularly  if  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  On  the  other 
hand  ,  as  the  affirmation  has  already  been  publicly  and  repeatedly  made^ 
if  yet  it  is  erroneous  it  is  most  important  to  demonstrate  its  falsity. 
It  has  such  far-going  consequences  that  to  establish  either  alternative 
■would  be  a  public  service  of  the  highest  value. 

At  the  recent  meeting  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  mean.?- 
and  conditions  of  Psychical  Research,  but  no  further  plans  were  fully 
matured.  It  was  announced  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  tO' 
supply  gratituously  all  the  members  and  associates  with  the  Proceedings, 
of  the  English  Society,  beginning  with  number  six.  It  is  to  l^e  hoped 
that  every  one  interested  will  assist  the  Society.  Inquiries  and  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,, 
19,  Brattle-street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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PROFESSOR  SIMON  NEWCOMB  AND  MR.  EDMUND 
GURNEY  ON  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

The  following  discussion  between  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  and 
Tvlr.  Edmund  Gurney  has  lately  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Science. 
Prof.  Newcomb  began  with  the  following  paper,  which  we  mentioned 
at  the  time  as  appearing  in  the  same  number  of  Science  that  contained 
-a  cordial  leading  article  on  the  work  of  our  Society. 

Although  it  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  whether  the  Society  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  ]3sycliic  force,  proposed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Association,  will  result  in  any  new  discoveries,  yet  the  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
ject is  of  sutiicient  interest  to  merit  general  consideration.  The  first  and 
greatest  obstacle  we  meet  with  in  such  investigations  is  the  absence  of  clear 
ideas  of  what  it  is  we  are  to  look  for,  and  how  we  are  to  distinguish  between 
j-eal  relations  of  cause  and  effect  and  mere  chance  coincidences.  The  state 
■  of  mind  of  the  community  at  large  is  also  unfavourable  to  the  attainment  of 
.any  result.  If  we  take  out  of  it  two  classes  holding  quite  opposite  views, — 
the  one  comprising  those  who  look  upon  the  subject  with  that  sentiment  of 
credulity  and  wonder  which  is  fatal  to  all  scientific  accuracy  ;  and  the  other, 
those  who  think  it  all  nonsense,  and  unworthy  the  attention  of  common- 
;sense  people — we  shall  have  but  few  left  for  patient  research. 

If,  however,  tliis  remnant  is  going  to  investigate  the  subject  in  a  scientific 
.spirit,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  light  that  can  Ijc  tlirown  upon  it.  We 
laegin  by  warning  them  against  a  kind  of  incjuiry  which  can  lead  to  absolutely 
no  Conclusion.  We  refer  to  such  inquiries  as  those  made  in  the  following 
.extract  in  the  New  York  Nation,  of  August  28th,  1884  : — 

"  The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  will  be  grateful  for  any  good  evidence 
Ijearing  on  such  phenomena  as  thought-reading,  clairvoyance,  presentiments, 
find  dreams,  noted  at  the  time  of  occurrence,  and  afterwards  conlirnied  ;  unex- 
plained disturbances  in  places  supposed  to  be  liauntcd  ;  ajiparitions  at  the 
moment  of  death  or  otherwise  ;  and  of  such  otlier  abnormal  events  as  may  seem 
to  fall  under  somewhat  the  same  categories." 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Society  to  put  forth  anything  better  fitted 
tlian  this  adveitisement  to  lower  tlie  estimation  in  Vidiich  their  work  is 
held  by  common-sense  people.  Let  us  make  a  little  calculation  showing  how 
often  coincidences  of  the  kind  sought  for  must  really  occur  in  our  country. 
.Numerical  exactness  in  our  data  cannot,  of  course,  be  reached  :  all  we  can 
•do  is  to  make  rough  estimates  which  shall  not  be  unreasonably  far  from  the 
probable  truth.  Any  physician,  we  apprehend,  will  consider  it  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  that  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  country 
are  subject  to  remarkably  vivid  dreams,  illusions,  visions,  &c.  This  will 
make  half  a  nnllion  such  people  in  the  United  States.  Each  of  these  i^ersons 
may  be  supi^osed  to  have  50  friends  or  relations,  of  whom  one  per  animm 
dies.  If  they  are  subject  to  a  dream  or  vision  once  a  week,  there  is  one 
.chance  out  of  seven  that  they  have  one  on  the  same  day  that  the  friend  dies. 
.Let  us  suppose  that  it  takes  a  combination  of  eight  separate  and  independent 
j)oints  of  resemblance,  between  the  vision  and  the  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  the  friend,  to  constitute  a  remarkable  coincidence, and  that  each 
■oi  these  has  a  probability  of  one-half.    We  shall  have,  in  one  case  out  of 
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256,  remarkable  combination  of  coincidences.  Putting  these  results  together, 
we  may  infer,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  case  of  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence between  the  circumstances  of  death,  and  the  dream  or  vision  by  a 
friend  of  the  dying  person,  does  occur  somewhere  in  the  countjy  nearly- 
every  day  in  the  year.    Thus,  what  the  Psychical  Society  will  find,  will  be 
what  we  know  must  exist  as  the  result  of  chance  coincidence.    The  searcli 
after  haunted  houses  is  of  a  difl'erent  kind,  but  the  result  must  be  equally  in- 
conclusive ;  all  that  can  be  discovered  is  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  som& 
apparently  singular  phenomena  hajipened  to  be  undiscoverable.    The  idea 
seemingly  entertained  by  the  psychists — that  the  residuum,  after  they  have= 
elimmated  all  cases  in  which  the  natural   causes  could  be  found,  must  be 
genuine — has  no  logical  foundation.    One  can  hardly  lie  on  his  bed  awake  an 
hour  after  midnight  without  hearing  some  sound  the  cause  of  which  it  is 
beyond  his  power  to  guess  ;  and  we  do  not  see  any  essential  distinction- 
between  this  case  and  that  of  a  haunted  house. 

The  general  question  at  issue  is,  whether  there  is  any  such  process  as- 
what  the  psychists  very  happily  denominate  "  Telepathy,"  which  may  be- 
defined  as  feeling  a  t  a  distance  without  the  intervention  of  any  physical  agent. 
And  just  here  we  have  the  real  point  at  issue  between  them  and  those  people 
"of  the  earth,  earthy,"  who  think  their  work  is  all  nonsense.  The  real, 
questions  are  two  in  number. 

First,  Can  the  mind  be  influenced  by  things  external  to  itself  in  any  other- 
way  than  by  such  things  acting  physically  upon  the  nervous  system  ? 
Second,  Can  the  mind,  by  any  act  of  the  will,  produce  any  effect  outside  of 
itself,  except  through  the  agency  of  the  organs  of  motion  of  the  body  itself 
acting  according  to  physical  laws  ? 

The  two  questions  may,  perhaps,  be  combined  into  one  by  inquiring 
whether  it  is  j^ossible  that  mind  can  affect  mind  otherwise  than  by  some 
phj^sical  connection  between  the  nervous  systems  with  which  the  two  minds 
are  associated.    That  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  the  so-called  Telepathy  is,  no  doubt,  well-known  to  all  who  have  con- 
sidered the  subject.    The  frequently  expressed  view  that  the  mesmeriser 
influences  his  subject  by  the  mere  act  of  his  will,  and  especially  the  readiness 
with  which  this  view  is  received,  may  be  cited  as  an  example.    But  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  longer  we  live,  the  more  evidence  we  see  that  there  is 
no  such  action.    It  is  true  that  this  evidence  is  negative,  and  so  may  always, 
lack  something  of  being  conclusive  ;  yet  the  more  closely  we  look  into  the 
case,  the  less  foundation  we  can  see  for  any  positive  belief  in  Telepathy.  We 
must  remember  that  the  physical  connection  through  v,diich  one  mind  afl"ects. 
another  may  be  of  the  most  delicate  kind  ;  may,  in  fact,  nearly  evade  all 
investigation.    The  slightest  look,  an  unappreciable  motion  of  the  muscles, 
of  the  mouth  or  eyes,  made  perceptible  througli  the  light  which  is  reflected 
to  the  eje  of  the  second  person,  constitute  a  physical  connection.  Now, 
since  in  the  operations  of  mesmerism  the  subject  is  always  -^vithin  easy  sight 
or  hearing  of  the  operator,  there  is  always  room  for  the  action  of  a  physical 
cause  between  the  two  through  the  intervention  of  light  or  sound.  Telepathy 
between  the  two  could  be  proved  only  by  flnding  that  the  suliject  was  afl'ected. 
by  the  mesmeriser  when  the  latter  was  not  within  sight  or  hearing  or  know- 
ledge of  the  former. 
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The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  published  in  its  Proceedings  very 
.detailed  accounts  of  a  number  of  investigations  undertaken  by  its  committee 
iind  members,  some  of  which  are  very  striking.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
■on  Haunted  Houses, however,can  hardly  be  regarded  by  lookers-on  as  anything 
lietter  than  very  scientific  children's  ghost  stories.      The  extraordinary  cases 
•of  events  or  accidents  hapjiening  to  one  person  being  reproduced  in  the  im- 
.aginations  or  visions  of  others  at  a  distance,  are  nothing  more  than  recitals 
•of  what  Ave  know,  from  the  theory  of  probabilities,  must  be  very  frequent 
'Occurrences.  A  feature  of  these  coincidences  which  ought  not  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Society  is,  that  they  have  no  feature  in  conunon  by  which 
they  can  be  traced  to  the  action  of  a  general  cause,  and  do  not  even  tend  to 
.show  that  there  are  particular  persons  who  possess  the  faculty  of  being  in- 
iluenced  by  Telepathy.      A  very  striking  case  is  that  which  most  of  our 
readers  may  have  seen,  in  which  a  lady  awoke  under  tlie  impression  that  she 
liad  received  a  blow  in  tlie  inouth  at  the  very  time  when  her  husband,  a  mile 
■or  two  away,  actually  did  receive  such  a  blow.    Now,  if  this  lady  had 
repeatedly  felt  her  husband's  impressions  in  this  way,  or  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  a  blow  in  the  mouth  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  person  often  makes 
itself  felt  by  Telepatliy,  the  case  would  be  better  worth  inquiring  into  ;  but 
there  is  no  common  feature  of  this  kind  in  the  cases  as  reported,  and  they 
thus  fail  to  supply  good  evidence  that  they  are  anything  more  than  mere 
chance  coincidences. 

The  only  case  that  looks  at  all  strong  in  favour  of  Telepathy  is  that  in 
which  one  person  is  made  to  draw  figures  similar  to  those  thought  of  by 
finother  in  his  neighbourhood.  If  any  of  the  members  of  our  home  Society 
can  succeed  in  making  this  mechanism  work,  they  will  have  something  of 
great  interest  to  show  the  critical  observer.  But  we  apprehend  that  the 
incredulous  will,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  require  stronger  evidence 
than  any  wliich  he  has  any  prospect  of  getting,  to  make  him  believe  that 
there  is  no  physical  cause  in  action  by  which  the  subject  has  an  inkling  of 
the  drawings  he  is  to  make,  or  an  indication  whether  he  is  going  right  or 
wrong.  This  incredulous  tendency  will  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the  assist- 
ance of  spiritualistic  performers  is  called  in. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney  replied  in  the  columns  of  Scietice 
for  December  5th,  as  follows  : — 

Your  issue  of  October  17th  contained  two  articles  which  are  of  good  omen 
for  the  future  of  "  Psychical  Research "  in  America.  Of  the  first,  the 
editorial  article,!  need  say  little.  It  is  cordially  welcomed  by  my  colleagues 
and  myself  for  its  recognition  of  the  far-reaching  importance  of  an  enterprise 
in  the  further  development  of  which  our  Society  will,  we  hoj^e,  go  hand  in 
hand  with  yours.  With  the  second  article,  on  "  Psychic  Force,"  ouv  agree- 
ment is  less  complete  ;  but  we  still  find  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  general 
attitude  of  the  distinguished  writer.  He,  too,  recognises  the  legitimacy  of 
the  inquiiy,  while  clearly  apprehending  its  difficulties.  He  describes  Avith 
entire  justice  the  two  opposed  classes  between  Avhich  Psychical  Research  has 
to  clear  a  path, — the  party  of  easy  credulity,  and  the  party  of  easy  incredu- 
lity ;  and  lie  ^Joints  out  Avith  no  more  than  proper  emphasis  the  rigorous 
caution  which  every  forAvard  step  demands.    Fraud  and  superstition  liave 
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3iaturally  seized  on  what  science  has  so  systematically  neglected  ;  and  those 
"who  now  endeavour  to  take  the  subject  up  from  the  scientific  side  niusb 
■accept  the  fact  and  its  consequences. 

So  far,  then,  we  are  wholly  at  one  with  Professor  Newconib  ;  but  we 
•cannot  quite  so  readily  follow  liim  in  his  criticisms  of  our  own  doings.  He 
Ijegins  by  condemning  one  of  our  public  appeals  for  information  ;  but  his 
strictures  seem  to  assume  that  all  the  information  which  the  apjieal  brings  in 
will  be  regarded  by  us  as  a  safe  basis  for  conclusions.  The  ajjpeal  is,  of 
■course,  merely  a  first  step,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any 
effective  substitute  ;  though  I  may  mention  that  a  very  large  amciunt  of  our 
information  comes  to  us  through  private  channels.  The  sifting  and  treat- 
ment of  the  evidence  according  to  scientific  canons  must  be  a  subsequent 
dabour,  the  rationale  of  which  could  not  be  set  forth,  or  even  suggested,  in 
the  terms  of  a  short  advertisement.  And  of  this  labour  no  portion  is  more 
important  'than  the  one  which  we  are  glad  to  find  Professor  Newcomb  so 
-explicitly  recognising, — the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  chances.  In  all 
those  branches  of  our  inquiry  where  questions  of  coincidence  occur,  it  is  clearly 
essential  to  ascertam,  as  definitely  as  may  be,  how  far  the  coincidences  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  chance.  We  have  taken,  and  are  still  taking,  great  pains  to 
obtain  this  definite  information.  Very  wide  inquiries  have  been  made  ;  and 
the  results,  though  far  from  complete,  may  still,  I  think,  claim  decidedly 
more  validity,  as  a  basis  of  computation,* than  Professo?  Newcomb's  guess  at 
what  "  any  physician  will  consider  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability." 
It  would  require  more  space  than  I  can  ask  for,  to  comment  on  Professor 
2?ewcomb's  numerical  argument  in  detail.  But  I  may  remark  that  he  seems 
to  confuse  the  argument  by  classing  all  together  what  he  calls  "  dreams, 
illusions,  visions,"  &c.:  at  least,  if  he  means  to  include  in  this  heterogeneous 
group  visual  hallucinations  of  Vv^aking  persons,  which  we  regard  as  by  far  the 
most  important  phenomena  from  an  evidential  j^oint  of  view.  If  any  one,  in 
his  waking  moments,  experiences  aj)paritions  of  human  forms  as  often  as 
once  a  week;,  wliich  is  the  degree  of  frequency  that  Professor  Newcomb's 
calculation  assumes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  approximate  coincidence  of  one  of 
these  apparitions  with  the  death  of  the  corresponding  human  being  will  be  an 
insignificant  accident.  But  we  have  not  ourselves  met  with  any  specimen  of 
•iliis  class.  We  have  collected  more  than  a  hundred  first-hand  cases  of 
apparitions  closely  coinciding  with  the  time  of  death  of  the  jierson  seen  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  a  small  minority  of  such  cases  that  our  informants,  according  to 
their  own  account,  have  had  any  other  hallucination  than  the  apparition  in 
-question. 

The  following  sketch  may  serve  to  show  the  lines  on  which  our  own  reason- 
ing in  the  matter  will  proceed.  We  are  making  a  census,  which,  so  far,  shows 
that  in  this  country  the  proportion  of  sane  persons,  in  good  health  and  awake, 
who  within  the  last  10  years  have  had  a  visual  hallucination  representing 
some  living  person  known  to  them,  is  about  one  in  300.  Now,  let 
lis  make  a  supposition  far  below  the  actual  mark,  and  confine  the  number  of 
the  acquaintances  of  each  of  these  hallucinated  persons  to  5.  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  one  of  these  5  persons  does  actually  die  in  the  course 
of  the  10  years.  This  seems  fair,  on  the  whole  ;  for,  though  in  some  cases 
inore  than  one  may  die  within  that  time,  in  others  none  may  die.  According 
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to  this  estimate,  then,  the  chance  that  tlie  death  will  take  place  within  12 
hours  of  the  apparition  will  be  one  in  3G5  X  2  X  10  X  5  ;  that  is,  one  in 
30,500  :  in  other  words,  only  one  out  of  every  30,500  of  the  hallucinated 
persons  will,  in  the  course  of  10  years,  liit  oif  the  coincidence  by  chance.  But' 
since  the  hallucinated  persons  are  only  a  tliree-hundredth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, this  means  that  the  projiortion  of  the  ■whole  population  who  will  by 
chance  have  an  apparition  of  a  person  known  to  them  ^vitli  in  12  hours  of  that 
person's  death  is  only  one  in  10,950,000.  Now,  we  ourselves  have  a  large  col- 
lection of  such  recent  cases,  resting  on  good  first-hand  testimony  ;  but  let  us; 
put  the  number  far  below  the  mark, and  say  30  cases.  If, then, these  30  coinci- 
dences are  to  be  fairly  attributed  to  chance,  the  population  of  the  country 
"will  have  to  be  328,500,000.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  appeal  for  evi- 
dence has  reached  the  whole  jjopulation  ;  and  we  shall  be  making  a  sober 
estimate,  if  we  reckon  that  within  the  given  time  10  times  as  many  cases  must 
have  occurred  as  those  we  happen  to  have  encountered.  This  brings  the 
necessary  population  up  to  3,285,000,000  ;  and  the  number  will  be  further 
immensely  increased  if  we  take  count  of  the  fact  tliat  many  of  the  coinci- 
dences are  extremely  close — that  the  times  of  the  two  events  fall  not  only 
within  12  hours,  but  within  one.  Thus  the  theory  that  chance  would  account 
for  the  cases  could  only  be  justified  if  the  population  of  the  country  were 
several  hundred  times  what  it  actually  is.  The  reductio  ad  absiirdmn  seems 
tolerably  complete. 

The  case  of  dreams  is,  of  course,  very  diiferent.  We  are  most  of  us  con- 
stantly dreaming,  A  very  large  number  of  "  odd  coincidences  "  between 
dreams  and  external  events  is  certain  to  occur  by  mere  chance ;  and  the  cases 
are  rare  where  the  correspondence  is  of  a  kind  which  strongly  suggests  tele-" 
pathic  iniluences.  Here,  therefore,  Professor  Newcomb's  estimate  is  far  more, 
applicable  ;  and  we  have  always  felt  that  dreams,  by  themselves,  could  not  be 
expected  to  afford  conclusive  proof  of  telepathy.  This,  however,  does  not 
seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  ignoring  them  ;  since,  if  the  fact  of  telei^athic 
communication  be  otherwise  established,  they  may  throw  light  which  we 
could  ill  afford  to  neglect,  on  the  nature  of  the  mental  and  cerebral  processes 
involved. 

As  regards  "haunted  houses,"  we  readily  admit,  and  have  expressly 
pointed  out,  the  far  greater  uncertainty  of  the  evidence  as  comiiared  with  the 
best  telepathic  cases.  But  even  here  we  differ  from  Professor  Newcomb 
in  seeing  a  distinction  Ijctween  the  experiences  which  wo  deem  of  some- 
prinui  facie  imi^ortancc,  and  the  cxiicrience  which  he  supposes  when  a  person, 
lying  awake  an  hour  after  midnight  hears  some  sound  the  cause  of  which  is 
beyond  his  power  to  guess.  Sounds  are  the  very  weakest  sort  of  evidence. 
"What  strength  the  facie  case  has,  depends,  not  on  things  heard,  but  on 

things  seen  ;  and  seen,  not  by  one  person  only,  but  by  several  independently 
and  at  diflerent  times,  and,  as  the  seers  affirm,  witlK.nit  any  knowledge  on 
their  part  that  the  house  was  supijosed  to  be  "  haunted." 

Professor  Newc(jml)'s  concluding  remarks,  dealing  with  the  experimental 
side  of  telepathy,  deserve  careful  attention.  But  his  objections  here  rest 
entirely  on  the  hypothesis  of  visual  and  auditory  indicatit)ns  consciously  or 
unconsciously  given  by  the  "  agent"  to  the  "  percipient"  ;  and  though  it  is 
difficult,  I  know,  to  convince  persons  wIkj  liave  not  been  present  that  suffi- 
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cient  precautions  have  been  taken  to  eliminate  this  source  of  error,  it  must 
surely  be  admitted  that  such  precautions  are  possible.  As  regards  sight,  no 
one  will  deny  the  possibility  ;  and,  as  regards  hearing,  we  think,  that,  if  a 
careful  watch  is  kept,  the  means  of  communication  resolve  themselves  into 
slight  variations  of  breathing.  Such  variations  were  never  detected  in  our 
experiments,  and  in  any  case  could  hardly  be  supposed  capable  of  rapidly 
conveying  to  the  percipient's  mind  the  form  of  an  irregular  diagram  ;  and 
the  difficulty  would  be  increased  in  cases  where  the  signs  would  have  had  to 
be  unconscious,  as  in  many  of  our  exijeriments  where  we  were  able  not  only 
to  vary  the  "agent,"  but  to  act  ourselves  as  "agents."  As  for  "indica- 
tions whetlier  the  subject  is  going  right  or  wrong,"  they  must,  of  course,  be 
prevented  by  taking  care  that  the  "  agent  "  shall  not  watch  wliat  the  "  per- 
cipient" is  doing.  Most  of  the  spurious  "thought-reading  "  of  the  "willing- 
game  "  would  be  prevented,  if  the  "wilier,"  instead  of  the  "  willed,"  were 
effectively  blindfolded. 

But  we  find  ourselves  once  more  wholly  in  sympathy  with  Professor 
Newcomb,  when  he  insists  that  the  experiments  must  be  re25eated  again  and 
again,  under  the  strictest  conditions,  before  we  can  reasonably  expect 
thought-transference  to  be  accepted  as  an  established  scientific  fact.  So  far 
from  resenting  the  demand  for  more  evidence,  we  are  ourselves  unceasingly 
reiterating  it.  The  responsibility  for  such  novel  observations  cannot  be  too 
widely  spread,  and  glad  indeed  shall  vv^e  be  to  shift  some  of  it  to  American 
shoulders. 

The  following  is  Professor  Is^ewcomb's  rejoinder  in  the  same  number 
of  Science  : — 

Mr.  Gurney's  letter  suggests  many  interesting  reflections  on  the  probabili- 
ties involved  in  questions  of  Telepathic  Phenomena,  and  I  hope  for  an  early 
opportunity  to  engage  in  a  further  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  coIupjus 
of  Science.  This  will  naturally  involve  the  consideration  of  the  points  raised, 
in  his  letter.  Meanwhile  there  are  two  numerical  data  ;  and,  if  he  would 
favour  me  with  them,  I  should  feel  much  flattered, — firstly,  his  estimate, 
from  the  census  results,  of  the  number  of  persons  of  the  age  of  15  and 
upwards,  resident  in  the  British  Islands,  whose  statements  he  would  con- 
sider prima  facie  entitled  to  full  credence  (to  guide  him  I  may  remark  that 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  number  should  not  be  from  10  to  20  millions)  ; 
secondly,  his  estimate  of  the  probability  that  one  of  these  persons,  taken  at 
random,  would  not  be  above  amusing  himself  or  herself  at  the  expense  of  a 
society  so  eminent  as  that  of  which  Mr.  Gurney  is  the  hoiiorary  and  honoured 
secretary.  These  numbers  will  come  into  my  discussion,  aiid  I  should  much 
rather  have  them  from  an  authority  conversant  with  the  subject  than  attemi)t 
to  guess  at  them  myself. 

Mr.  Gurney's  reply,  which  appeared  on  January  23rd,  is  as 
follows  : — 

In  a  letter  v,'hich  you  published  on  December  5th,  I  mentioned  a  sort  of 
census  wliereby  we  are  inquiring  what  proportion  of  the  population  has 
experienced  waking  visions  of  absent  friends  ;  the  object  being  to  discover 
laow  far  chance  may  account  for  the  numerous  cases  where  such  hallucinations 
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have  coincided  with  the  death  (or  some  serious  crisis  in  the  life)  of  the  person 
whose  presence  was  suggested,  or  how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  these  cases 
drive  us  to  some  such  hj'pothesis  as  "  telepathy."  In  a  letter  published  by 
you  on  the  same  day.  Professor  Newcomb  has  objected  that  untrue  answers 
may  be  given  by  persons  wishing  to  amuse  themselves  at  our  oxpsiise.  I  am 
far  from  denying  that  i>ersons  may  exist  who  would  be  glad  to  tliwart  us, 
and  amuse  themselves,  even  at  the  cost  of  untruth.  But  when  the  question 
is  put,  "  Do  you  remember  having  ever  distinctly  seen  the  face  or  form  of  a 
person  known  to  you,  when  that  person  was  not  really  there  ?  "  it  is  not  at 
once  obvious  whether  the  ojjMis/d^untruth  would  be  "yes"  or  "no."  In  neither 
case  would  the  joke  seem  to  be  of  a  very  exliilarating  quality  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  should  say  that  "  yes  "  would  be  the  favourite,  as  at  any  rate 
representing  the  rarer  and  less  commonplace  experience.  "Yes"  is,  moreover, 
the  answer,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  very  generally  thought 
that  we  ourselves  preferred;  so  that  to  give  it  might  produce  a  piquant  sense 
of  fooling  us  to  the  top  of  our  bent.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that, 
so  far  as  the  census  might  be  thus  affected,  it  would  be  aifected  in  a  direction 
adverse  to  the  telepathic  argument ;  for  the  commoner  the  j^turely  casual  hal- 
ucinations  are  reckoned  to  be,  the  stronger  is  the  argument  that  the  visions 
which  correspond  with  real  events  do  so  hy  chance.  And  if  tlie  number  of 
these  coincident  visions  makes  the  chance-argument  untenable,  even  when 
the  basis  of  estimation  is  affected  in  the  way  supposed,  a  fortiori  would  this 
be  the  case  if  the  yeses  were  reduced  to  their  true  number. 

While  on  this  point,  I  may  add  that  in  such  a  census  as  ours  there  are 
reasons  why,  quite  apart  from  untruth,  an  unfair  number  of  yeses  are  sure  to 
be  obtained.  One  chief  reason  is  that,  when  forms  to  be  filled  up  are  dis- 
tributed on  a  large  scale,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  home  to  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  persons  whose  answer  would  be  "  no,"  that  thei-e  is  cwt;/ k.si!  in 
recording  that  answer.  Their  instinct  is,  that  results,  to  be  of  scientific 
value,  must  be  positive,  like  natural -history  specimens.  This  difliculty  has 
been  encountered  again  and  again  ;  and  I  feel  little  doubt  that  the  proj^ortion 
of  yeses  to  noes  will  in  the  end  be  quite  double  what  it  ought  to  be  :  in  other 
words,  the  telepathic  argument,  if  it  prevails  will  prevail  though  based  on 
data  distinctly  unfavourable  to  it. 

As  Professor  Newcomb  seemed  to  confine  his  objection  to  the  results  of  the 
census,  I  need  not  occupy  your  space  with  a  description  of  the  various  ])re- 
cautions  by  which  we  ascertain  that  our  cases  of  coincident  visions— of  veridical 
hallucinations — are  hoim  fide  records.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  whatever  the 
j^ossible  sources  of  error  in  our  evidence  may  be — and  there  are  some  which 
demand  unceasing  care  and  watchfulness — deliberate  hoaxing  is  a  danger 
which  we  believe  we  can  reduce  to  an  amount  that  will  not  afiect  the  validity 
of  our  general  conclusions. 


[We  ai-e  much  indebted  to  our  Russian  friend,  M.  Theodore 
Bruhns,  of  Simferopol,  for  several  valuable  communications.  Amongst 
other  papers,  he  has  sent  us  the  foUovring  translation  of  a  letter  he  has 
received  from  a  physician  at  the  University  of  Kharkoff.    It  will  be 
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noticed  that  the  subject  Mr.  V  appeared  to  be  hypnotised  by  the 

concentration  of  attention  of  the  operator.  This  is  known  to  occur  to 
sensitive  subjects  who  have  previously  been  hypnotised  by  the  usual 

passes,  but  Dr.  Chiltoff  does  not  say  whether  Mr.  V  had  been  so 

treated,  probably  not.  In  that  case  this  experiment  is.  of  much  interest 
in  its  bearing  upon  other  facts  that  have  come  under  our  notice  in  con- 
nection with  the  "willing  game." — Ed.  Jouenal  S.P.E..J 

^       ON  THE  AOTIOJT  OF  THE  WILL  AT  A  DISTANCE. 

Preliminary  Report. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  influence  exercised  by  one 
mind  upon  another,  apart  from  the  recognised  ordinary  channels  of 
sensation,  I  have  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  and  among  them  of  Professor  T  .  These  experi- 
ments were  made  with  four  gentlemen  and  two  ladies.  They  consisted 
in  the  transmission  of  motor  or  inhibitory  impulses.  The  exjDeriments, 
40  in  number,  were  for  the  most  part  successful,  except  the  series  with 

Mr.  A         (a  student  of  the  University).  But  even  in  this  last  case  the 

will  of  the  operator  evidently  influenced  "  the  subject  ;  "  but  this  subject 
did  not  exactly  accomplish  my  orders.  For  examjale,  when  I  mentally 
ordered  him  to  lift  his  right  arm,  he  raised  the  left  one,  &c.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  operator  and  the  subjects  varied  from  three  to  50 
feet.  The  experiments  were  often  performed  through  walls,  closed 
doors,  &c.  During  the  experiments  the  subjects  remained  quite  awake, 
except  Mr.  VyezjaefF  (a  young  officer  of  the  Russian  army),  who  always 
began  to  fall  asleep  at  the  beginning  of  each  experiment.  Herewith  are 
the  details  of  three  experiments  : 


Cabinet. 

Drawing 

Dining 

D. 

•A  - 

-   C  • 

c3 

\  7  feet. 

; .  B 

Room. 

Room. 

A  tlie  operator.       B  my  wife.       Q  ^I^lHe.  T  (the  subject). 

D  is  the  position  of  the  subject  in  Experiment  3.   From  A  to  Q     46  feet. 

(1)  April  30th,  1884.  I  sitting  in  the  cabinet  at  my  writing-table. 
Mdlle.  T  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room  at  the  table,  and  was  occu- 
pied in  embroidering.  The  doors  were  open.  Mdlle.  T  was  mentally 

ordered  to  discontinue  her  work  and  to  go  out  of  the  room.    She  knew 
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nothing  of  my  intentions.  The  experiment  was  commenced  at  9.20  p.m. 
In  eight  minutes,  my  wife,  who  was  playing  on  the  piano,  came  to  me 
and  asked  if  I  had  not  influenced  her  by  my  will,  for  she  said  that  she 
felt  such  a  fatigue  in  her  hands  that  she  was  obliged  to  discontinue  her 
playing.  But  I  did  not  think  of  lier,  all  my  thoughts  being  concen- 
trated on  Mdlle.  T— — .    At  9.35  p.m.,  Mdlle.  T  ■  went  out  of  the 

room.  She  told  me  afterwards  that  an  irresistible  force  compelled  her?- 
against  her  own  will,  to  rise  otF  her  chair.    She  felt  a  great  fatigue. 

(2)  October  29 th,  1884.    Present  :  Professor  T  ,  Mr.  M—  (a. 

physician)  and  a  student  of   the  University  of  KharkofF.    In  the 

absence  of   the  subject  (Mr.  V  ■)  Professor  T   proposed  the 

following  problem  :  Mr.  V  must  seize  with  his  left  hand  the  collar 

of  his  uniform.  The  subject  sat  with  closed  eyes  in  an  arm-chair.  I 
was  seven  feet  before  him.  The  witnesses  sat  near  me.  The  experiment 

began  at  10.5  p.m.,  and  in  seven  minutes  Mr.  V  had  performed 

the  thought-of  order. 

(3)  JFovember  12th,  1884.    I  was  sitting  in  the    cabinet  at  my 

writing-table.      The  subject,  Mr.  V  ,   was  sitting  at  D  in  the 

dining-room  at  the  tea-table.      At  the  same  table  were  also  sitting 

some  ladies.    The  distance  between  me  and  Mr.  V  was  about 

50  feet.  Mr.  V — ■ — •  was  ordered  to  come  to  me  in  the  cabinet.  I  had 
concentrated  all  my  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  sketch,  I  could  not  see  the  subject.  But  I  heard  him  distinctly 
conversing  with  the  ladies.  The  experiment  was  commenced  at  8.30  p.m. 
In  three  minutes  I  heard  him  saying  that  he  felt  a  great  fatigue.  The 
ladies  began  to  laugh  at  his  intention  to  sleep  in  their  presence.  In 
15  minutes  I  did  not  any  longer  hear  his  voice.    At  8.55  my  wife  came 

to  me,  and  said  to  me  that  Mr.  V  ■  fell  asleep.  At  9  p.m.  I  saw  the 

subject,  Avitli  closed  eyes,  marching  slowly  towards  me.  Before  the 
writing-table  at  which  I  was  sitting,  he  stopped. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  my  40  experiments,  I  consider  (1)  That 
there  exists  an  unknown  force,  acting  from  the  operator  to  the  subjects, 
and  according  to  the  wish  of  the  operator,  provoking  determined- 
muscular  contractions.  (2)  That  this  force  acts  directly  on  nervous 
centres,  and  not  on  the  groups  of  muscles  thought  of.  (3)  That  the 
character  of  the  motions  provoked  by  this  force  shows  that  they  are  of 
a  central  origin.  (4)  That  this  force  acts  as  well  at  the  distance  of  three 
as  at  the  distance  of  50  feet.  (5)  That  this  force  j^enetrates  through 
various  obstacles,  walls,  closed  doors,  ttc.  (6)  That  it  acts  in  all 
possible  directions.  (7)  That  the  intensity  of  its  action  upon  diverse 
organisms  dej^ends  upon  the  individuality  of  each  organism. 

A.  CniLTOFF,  M.D. 
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A  NEW  HYPNOSOOPE.* 
By  J.  OcHOROwicz,  M.D. 

Yesterday  an  illusion,  to-day  a  reality,  hypnotism  has  definitely 
'entered  the  domain  of  science.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  either 
as  to  the  possibility  of  these  strange  phenomena  or  of  their  high  im- 
"portance ;  it  rather  concerns  us  to  increase  the  number  of  observations 
■and  determine  the  means  of  study.  It  is  with  this  idea  in  view  that 
I  have  devised  a  little  apparatus  which  I  call  a  hypnoscope,  and  con- 
cerning which  I  think  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  say  a  few  words.  In 
truth,  this  little  apparatus  serves  for  discovering  and,  after  a  manner, 
•of  measuring  "hypnotic  sensitiveness."  What  is  this  special  sensitive- 
mess?  Before  it  is  possible  to  give  a  definition  of  it,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recognise  its  existence.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  had 
210  suitable  means  that  permitted  of  ascertaining  whether  a  pei'son  was 
^' hypnotisable  "  or  not;  and  we  have  not  even  been  agreed  as  to  the 
possibility  of  reproducing  hypnotic  phenomena  in  every  one,  or  in  but 
a  limited  number  of  sickly  subjects.  On  the  one  hand,  the  exaggera- 
tions of  "  magnetisers,"  and,  on  the  other,  the  incredulity  of  physicians, 
have  for  a  long  time  contributed  to  prevent  a  solution  of  this 
problem.  As  a  general  thing,  magnetisers  have  proclaimed  the  possi- 
bility of  "  making  every  one  feel "  their  mystic  infiuence,  in  asserting 
that  "  the  producing  of  [magnetic]  sleep,  in  whomsoever  it  be,  is  only  a 
question  of  time,"  while  physicians  have  been  neai'ly  unanimous  in 
recognising  that  it  is  only  with  those  having  diseased  nerves,  and 
especially  with  hysterical  women,  that  these  sorts  of  experiments  have 
any  chance  of  success.  The  researches  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself 
contradict  both  these  assertions. 

Hypnotic  sensitiveness — that  is  to  say,  the  faculty  of  being 
influenced  by  the  practice  of  hypnotisation — is  neither  inherent  to 
everybody  nor  connected  with  any  disease  whatever — hysteria,  epilepsy, 
neurasthenia,  or  anemia.  It  is  a  complex  aptitude,  but  one  sui  generis, 
which  depends  upon  peculiar  reflex  relations  between  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  ganglionic  systems,  and  especially  between  the  brain  and  the 
vaso-motor  nerves.  This  special  aptitude  being  for  the  most  pait  innate, 
■one  is  hypnotisable  or  not  just  as  he  possesses  such  or  such  a  tempera- 
ment. The  best  of  intentions,  on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  other,  cannot 
sufiice  to  put  a  person  asleep  who  is  devoid  of  such  special  aptitude. 

What  is  the  number  of  hypnotisable  subjects  1  This  question  has 
been  recently  propounded  by  Dr.  Bremond.  "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  97 
young  persons  in  whom  all  these  nervous  states  can  be  produced  at  will. 
Here,  at  Paris,  out  of  nine  young  people  who  belonged  to  liberal  pro 
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fessions,  and  who  consented  to  undergo  experiment,  it  was  found 
possible,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  put  two  into  these  nervous  states  of 
fascination,  catalepsy,  lethargy,  and  somnambulism.  In  what  propor- 
tion are  such  impressionable  subjects  found?  Who  can  answer  the 
question?"  This  is  a  service  that  the  liypnoscope  is  destined  to  render  us.- 

A.ccording  to  the  experiments  that  I  have  been  able  to  perform: 
among  persons  of  all  conditions  taken  at  random,  the  number  of 
subjects  who  are  hyjDnotisable  amounts  to  about  37  per  cent.  These- 
persons  are  liypnotisable  in  varying  degree  ;  15  per  cent,  exhiljit  com- 
plete somnambulism,  and  4-5ths  per  cent,  undergo  the  influence  of 
suggestions,  even  in  a  waking  state.  Thirty  per  cent,  marks  a  mean.. 
The  figure  is  lower  in  certain  professions,  and  esjjecially  among  phy- 
sicians (about  5  T^iQV  cent.).  It  is  higher  in  ordinary  people,  in  the  sick, 
and  in  young  pei'sons  between  15  and  25  years  of  age.  Women  are  no- 
more  susceptible  than  men,  and  in  spite  of  a  certain  relation  witli. 
nervous  diseases  in  general  and  hysteria  in  particular,  this  aptitude  suv 
generis  is  not  synonymous  with  nervousness.  A  goodly  number  of 
extremely  nervous  persons  are  not  sensitive  to  hypnotisation,  while  we- 
find  excellent  subjects  among  healthy  people  who  are  in  no  wise  nervous. 
Healthy  women  are  generally  less  sensitive  than  men,  while  among  the- 
sick  there  is  a  marked  preponderance  on  the  side  of  females.  Some- 
times the  proportion  is  45  per  cent,  in  men  and  37  in  women  (service  of 
Dr.  Dumontpaillier,  at  the  Hopital  de  Pitie).  Hysteria  seems  to  present 
a  favourable  field,  yet  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  hysterical  womeii. 
Avho  are  absolutely  refractory. 

And  now,  if  this  sort  of  research  has  appeared  to  us  worthj^  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  our  readers,  it  is  for  the  reason  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  observations,  what  is  true  for  hypnotism  is  likewise  so  for  the- 
physiological  acfyion  of  the  magnet.  Everybody  who  is  sensitive  to  the 
magnet  is  hypnotisable,  and  this,  too,  to  a  degree  that  entirely  corre- 
sponds ;  all  others  are  refractory. 

Having  remarked  this  principal  fact,  I  have  endeavovired  to  give  th& 
mao-net  a  form  that  is  at  once  efficacious  and  practical.   The  hypnoscope^ 


is  a  tubular  magnet,  whose  form  (Fig.  1)  recalls  that  of  the  Joule  electro- 
magnet, only  the  lines  of  force  therein  are  directed  rather    within  thaii 
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oxit  of  the  magnetised  tube.  This  latter  is  oiily  3 '4  cm.  in  diameter  by 
5-5  in  length,  and  weighs  but  169  grammes.  Forged  from  Alvar  steel, 
it  exhibits  under  this  form  a  remarkable  power,  since  it  lifts  as  much  as 
25  times  its  own  weight. 

The  mode  of  application  is  very  simple.  After  removing  the  arma- 
ture the  forefinger  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  is  in- 
troduced into  the  hypnoscope  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  touch  both 
poles  at  once  (Fig.  2),  and  at  the  end  of  tii:o  minutes  it  is  removed,  and 
an  examination  made  of  the  modifications  that  it  has  undergone.  In 
70  persons  out  of  100,  taken  at  random,  no  change  will  be  observed. 
In  about  30  per  cent,  two  kinds  of  modifications  Avill  be  observed — viz., 
subjective  or  objective. 

Here  is  where  we  think  that  we  have  found  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  his  last  lecture  "  On  the  Senses 
of  Man."  Have  we  a  special  sense  for  the  impressions  of  magnetism  ? 
"  It  is  possible,"  says  the  English  scientist,  "  that  there  is  a  magnetic 
sense,  and  that  a  magnet  of  very  great  power  may  produce  a  sensation 
entirely  different  from  that  of  heat,  force,  or  any  other  sensation ;  .  .  . 
at  all  events,  the  fact  merits  profound  research." 

■  In  answer  to  these  reflections,  I  will  limit  myself  to  the  remark  that 
in  experimenting  since  1880  I  have  never  observed  sensations  that 
were  entirely  new,  and  as,  moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  organs 
for  such  new  sense  that  were  adapted  to  it,  there  is  no  ground  for  ad- 
mitting a  sixth,  magnetic  sense.  But  this  does  not  prevent  more  than 
a  quarter  of  humanity  from  being  influenced  by  a  magnet  of  medium 
power,  and  experiencing  certain  veiy  distinct  sensations.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  following  : — 

Twenty  times  out  of  100,  disagi-eeable  stinging  and  itching ; 
and,  sometimes,  one  would  say  sparks  or  needles  pricking  the  skin. 
Seventeen  times  out  of  100,  a  sensation  as  of  a  cold  blast,  or  one 
of  heat  and  dryness.  The  two  impressions  may  co-exist — one  in  the 
right  arm  and  the  other  in  the  left.  Thus,  a  magnet  placed  under  the 
feet  of  paralytics  has  been  observed  to  warm  them,  although  a  good 
fire  was  powerless  to  do  so.  The  cold  draught  much  resembles  that 
which  one  experiences  in  front  of  an  electro-static  machine.  Eight 
times  out  of  100  there  are  painful  sensations — pains  in  the  joints. 
"  I  should  say  that  my  bones  were  being  broken,"  exclaim  the  subjects 
under  experiment.  Five  times  out  of  100  there  is  a  sensation  of 
inflation  of  the  skin — and  one  Avhich  may  be  real,  since  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  remove  the  subject's  finger  from  between  the  poles  of 
the  hypnoscope.  Two  times  out  of  100  there  is  a  sense  of  weight 
in  the  finger  or  the  entire  arm  ;  also  a  sensation  of  being  irresistibly 
carried  along,  followed  by  a  real  attraction,  and  almost  always  a  con- 
traction with  complete  insensibility.    This  is  an  exceedingly  curious 
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phenomenon.  I  exhibited  this  experiment  before  the  Medical  Society 
of  Lembergj  in  1881.  The  subject  (who  was  in  excellent  health)  was 
asleep,  the  eyes  closed,  the  pupils  directed  upward,  and  the  head  com- 
pletely covered  with  an  opaque  veil.  At  every  approach  of  the  magnet 
to  within  a  distance  of  about  15  cm.  his  hand  was  quickly  extended 
toward  it,  and  followed  all  its  motions  until  it  became  rigid  and  in- 
sensible. Then  it  became  necessary  to  restore  sensibility,  or  rather 
liyper;Bsthesia,in  order  to  re-begin  the  experiments.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  same  phenomenon  was  reproduced,  although,  perhaps,  a  little  less 
markedly,  by  the  approach  of  a  metal,  of  glass,  or  of  any  other  body 
■whatever.  The  subject,  when  questioned  in  his  sleep,  said  that  he  felt 
as  if  he  were  beino-  carried  alons  in  a  "iven  direction  without  know- 
ing  why.  The  ohjective  modifications  are  profounder,  and  more  impor- 
tant for  diagnosis.  They  belong  to  one  of  four  categories — viz.,  (a) 
involuntary  movements  (quite  i-are) ;  (b )  insensibility  (complete  anal- 
gesia or  anfesthesia) ;  fcj  paralysis  (impossibility  of  moving  the 
finger  ;  (d)  contractura  (rigidity  of  the  muscles). 

The  phenomena  that  are  called  forth  disappear  in  a  few  minutes  under 
the  influence  of  a  very  slight  massage ;  but,  without  that,  tliey  may 
persist  for  several  minutes,  and  even  for  several  hours. 

Persons  in  whom  the  hypnoscope  causes  insensibility,  paralysis,  or 
contractura  may  be  hypnotised  in  a  single  seance.  With  others  the  ex- 
periment must  be  repeated. 

Let  us  now  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  causes. 

So  it  is  evident  that  the  magnet  exerts  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
nervous  system  of  persoiis  wlio  are  i^redisposecl.  This  physiological  action 
has  been  very  little  studied  ;  there  exists,  nevertheless,  a  certain  number 
of  experiments  relative  to  the  th.erapeutic  action.  Without  speaking  of 
Mesmer,  it  was  established  as  long  ago  as  1779  by  Drs.  Andry  and 
Thouret,  and  confirmed  by  Becker  (1829),  Bulmering  (1835),  Lippic 
(1846),  and  especially  by  Maggiorani  (1869-1880).  To-day  it  is  placed 
beyond  controversy  by  Messrs.  Charcot,  Schiff",  Vogt,  Benedict, 
Vigouroux,  Debore,  Proust,  Ballet,  and  others. 

But,  while  it  is  incontrovertible,  is  it  really  magnetic  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  may  be  so  admitted,  [only]  in  part,  since  (1)  the  importance 
of  the  action  is  not  in  direct  relation  with  the  power  of  the  magnet,  ljut 
rather  with  the  degree  of  hypnotic  sensitiveness  of  the  subject  experi- 
mented upon  ;  and  (2)  the  north  pole  has  no  other  influence  than  the 
south,  although  it  should  necessarily  have  in  the  case  of  an  action  that 
was  purely  and  simply  magnetic.  Is  it,  then,  a  metalloscopic  action,  as 
Mr.  Pel  lot  has  supposed  ?  This  question,  which  had  been  already  asked 
at  the  date  at  which  I  made  my  first  communication  through  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard,  I  will  answer  as  follows  :  (1)  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  sensitive  to  metals  is  less  than  that  of  those  sensitive  to  the 
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magnet,  and  much  less  than  the  number  of  those  who  are  specially- 
sensitive  to  steel.  (2)  There  are  persons  sensitive  to  metals  (to  coppei-, 
for  example)  and  insensible  to  the  magnet,  and  consequently  likewise 
refractory  to  hypnotisation. 

Then  is  this  mysterious  action  merely  imaginary — the  effect  of 
suggestion,  as  one  says  to-day  after  the  labours  of  Dr.  Bernheim  ?  No  ; 
'Joecause  (1)  it  is  sometimes  (though  rarely,  it  is  true)  exerted  un- 
known to  the  subjects  under  experiment,  upon  persons  asleep,  upon 
animals,  ifec.  ;  and  (2)  we  may  easily  distinguish  the  sensations  pro- 
<luced  simply  by  emotion  or  expectant  attention  from  those  produced 
by  the  hypnoscope,;  for  imaginary  sensations  change  character  or  dis- 
appear on  a  new  test,  while  genuine  ones  always  return,  preserve  their 
characters,  and  even  become  more  and  more  marked.  Imaginary  sen- 
-sitiveness  becomes  effaced,  while  real  sensitiveness  is  increased  by 
habitude. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  grant  that  the  imagination,  without  being  a. 
svifhcient  cause  to  explain  the  phenomena,  enters  into  play  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  prepariiag  the  accessibility  of  the 
patients.  In  short,  the  influence  is  double — physical  and  psychical. 
J3eing  capable  of  serving  as  a  physical  excitant,  does  the  magnet  act 
directly  upon  the  tissues  exposed  to  its  influence,  or  rather  indirectly 
by  reflex  way  ?  It  appears  that  both  cases  present  themselves,  but  that 
the  last  is  the  more  important.  It  is  the  vaso-motor  nerves  that  seem 
to  be  reached  by  preference.  Are  the  direct  action  upon  the  tissues  or 
the  blood  and  the  reflex  action  upon  the  nerves  identical '?  It  appears 
not.  At  all  events,  magnetism  alone  does  not  explain  these  effects.  I 
rather  incline  toward  the  hypothesis  that,  in  the  majority  of  the 
phenomena,  tlie  magnet  is  merely  the  substratum  of  another  action, 
which  is  so  weak,  from  a  psychical  point  of  view,  that  it  hides  itself 
from  our  instruments,  and  exhibits  itself  only  through  the  intermedium 
of  exceptionally  sensitive  nervous  systems.  Is  this  other  physical 
action  due  to  a  new  and  unknown  force  ?  It  is  probable  that  it  is  not 
an  entirely  new  force,  but  only  a  new  and  unknown  manifestation — a 
peculiar  modification  of  electric  phenomena.  This  is  all  that  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  allows  us  to  say.  But  the  insufliciency 
of  theory  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  practical  use  of  the  hypnoscope, 
and,  if  it  is  true  that  it  gives  us  at  the  same  time  useful  indications  as 
to  the  state  of  the  nerves  in  nervous  complaints,  the  importance  of  the 
application  may  be  readily  seen. 

My  personal  idea  goes  still  further.  I  see  in  the  revelations  of  this 
instrument  the  necessity  of  a  future  subdivision  of  therapeutics.  It  is 
useless,  and  even  imprudent,  to  apply  the  same  remedy  to  sensitive  and 
non-sensitive  persons.  With  a  large  number  of  hypnotisable  patients, 
all  remedies  are  equally  good  or  equally  bad,  according  to  ^;ec(t?iar 
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oiervous  influe7ices.  We  may  neutralise  strong  closes  of  the  most  typical 
medicaments,  and  repi'oduce  their  effect  in  a  most  positive  manner,  by 
suggestion.  In  sensitive  persons  we  obtain  an  improvement  that  is 
often  almost  instantaneous  under  tlie  influence  of  various  trifling  means, 
that  hypnotism  and  magnetism  put  at  our  disposal. 

[We  reprint  Dr.  Ochorowicz's  paper  from  the  translation  which 
appears  in  the  EnglisU  Meclianic ;  the  author  is  evidently  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  work  done  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and 
though  his  experiments  appear  to  be  numerous  his  generalisations  are 
somewhat  hasty,  e.g.,  "everybody  who  is  sensitive  to  the  magnet 
is  liypnotisable,"  ikc.  ;  nor  do  we  think  he  has  taken  sufhcient  pre- 
cautions to  preclude  the  effect  of  the  imagination,  due  to  expectant, 
attention,  from  vitiating  his  conclusions.  Nevertheless,  the  paper  is. 
interesting  and  worthy  of  record. — Ed.  Journal  S.P.E,.] 


APPARITIONS  AT  THE  MOMENT  OF  DEATH. 

The  testimony  of  competent  witnesses  on  behalf  of  apparitions  of 
their  relatives  or  near  friends  when  these  are  at,  or  about,  the  moment, 
of  death,  is  so  alsundant  and  the  evidence  so  cumulative  that  there  are 
few  natural  phenomena  of  an  infrequent  chai'acter  that  can  be  accepted 
with  more  confidence.  As  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  also  of  intrinsic, 
probability,  it  is  better  established  that  such  apparitions  do  occur  than 
that,  say,  "  fire  balls  "  exist,  though  no  meteorologist  now  doubts  these 
latter,  however  inexplicable  they  may  be.  To  the  volume  of  evidence 
collected  by  the  Literary  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  I  add  the  following  which  reached  me  whilst  in  America. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Major  WoodhuU,  M.D.,  of  David's  Island, 
New  York,  I  was  enabled  to  see  the  narrator,  Captain  MacGowan, 
who  is  in  active  service  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  permits  me  to- 
give  his  name ;  the  names  of  other  persons  who  could  confirm  the 
narratives  were  also  given  to  me,  but  not  for  jDublication. — W.  F.  B. 

In  the  year  1875,  Captain  A.  B.  MacGowan,  12th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
was  stationed  at  Camp  Independence,  California  ;  having  with  him  his 
wife.  His  two  sons,  Charles,  aged  15,  and  George,  aged  12,  were  at  that 
time  at  school,  at  Napa  College,  California,  and  boarded  in  the  house 
and  at  the  table  of  one  of  the  instructors,  Mr.  George. 

Mrs.  MacGowan  was  a  lady  of  roliust  health,  almost  unacquainted 
with  illness  ;  and  at  this  pai-ticular  time  was  arranging  to  give  an 
entertainment  to  their  friends,  military  and  civil.  The  station  being 
not  only  far  beyond  the  railroad,  but  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  travel, 
guests  Avould  come  to  such  a  party  Avith  their  own  conveyance,  and 
after  several  days'  journey  ;  and  arrangements  would  be  made  to 
entertain  them  over-night  and  longer.  Such  a  festivity  would  be  quite 
an  event  for  the  outpost  and  for  all  those  interested  in  it.  There  was 
no  telegraphic  communication  with  this  camp  ;  and  the  mails  were  slow, 
and  the  distance  long.  In  fact,  from  Camp  Independence,  the  school  is 
nearly  600  miles.    The  boys  knew  what  was  going  on  at  home  by 
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previous  correspondence,  and  knew  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
cause  for  uneasiness,  the  prospect  was  one  of  active  enjoyment. 

On  the  morning  of  December  23rd,  1875,  Charles,  the  elder  of  the 
boys  at  school,  came  to  the  breakfast-table  with  a  disturbed  countenance,, 
but  denied  having  any  trouble  wlien  asked  about  it  by  tlie  teacher.  He 
was  unable  to  eat  any  breakfast,  although  allowing  himself  to  be  helped  ;, 
but  when  the  teacher,  at  the  meal,  insisted  on  knowing  the  cause  of  his- 
distress,  fearing  he  might  be  ill,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed, 
"  My  mother  is  dead.''  He  then  went  on  to  say  that,  having  gone  to- 
bed  and  to  sleep  as  usual,  and  with  no  premonition  of  trouble,  he  was- 
awakened  in  the  night  and  saw  his  mother  standing  by  his  bedside  ;  who- 
said  to  him,  "  Chai'lie,  be  a  good  boy  and  then  disappeared.  This 
occurred  between  11  and  12  p.m.  He  had  gone  to  sleep,  not  hearing- 
1 1  strike  ;  but  was  awakened  by  this  occurrence,  and  heard  all  the  other 
hours  strike,  including  1 2  o'clock,  till  morning.  The  teacher  endeavoured 
to  make  light  of  it;  but  the  boy  would  not  be  comforted.  In  a 
day  or  two  a  letter  was  received,  saying  his  mother  was  indisposed,  but- 
not  seriously  ;  this  was  followed  a  few  days  later  by  the  announcement 
that  she  had  unexpectedly  grown  worse,  and  had  suddenly  died,  at 
11.20  p.m.,  of  this  same  night  (December  22nd,  1875),  in  which  th& 
apparition  was  seen.  The  teacher,  Mr.  George,  made  a  note  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  subsequently  informed  Captain  MacGowan  thereof. 

[Captain  MacGowan  stated  that  his  son  had  both  heard  the  voice- 
and  seen  his  mother.  Though  I  have  been  unable  to  communicate  witli 
the  son,  I  am  informed  that  the  impression  pi'oduced  on  him  was  most 
solemn  and  profound.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  George,  loho  noted  dovm 
the  facts  at  the  time  and  before  the  motlier''s  death  vxls  hnoion,  but 
have  had  no  reply  as  yet.  Mrs.  MacGowan  was  suddenly  taken  ill 
and  her  death  was  most  unexpected. — W,  F.  B.] 


,  Premoxitiox. 
The  following  is  also  from  Captain  jNIacGowan  : — 

In  January,  1877,  I  was  on  leave  of  absence  in  Brooklyn,  with  my 
two  boys,  then  on  vacation  from  school.  I  promised  the  boys  that  I 
would  take  them  to  the  theatre  that  nio'ht,  and  I  engaged  seats  for  us. 
three.  At  the  same  time  I  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  interior- 
of  the  theatre,  and  I  went  over  it  carefully,  stage  and  all.  These  seats, 
were  engaged  the  jDrevious  day,  but  on  the  day  of  the  proposed  visit  it 
seemed  as  if  a  voice  within  me  was  constantly  saying,  "  Do  not  go  tO' 
the  theatre  ;  take  the  boys  back  to  school."  I  could  not  keep  these- 
words  out  of  my  mind  ;  they  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  at  noon  I 
told  my  friends  and  the  boys  that  we  would  not  go  to  the  theatre.  My 
friends  remonstrated  with  me,  and  said  I  was  cruel  to  deprive  the^ 
boys  of  a  promised  and  unfamiliar  pleasure  to  which  they  had  looked 
forward,  and  I  partly  relented.  But  all  the  afternoon  the  words  kept 
repeating  themselves  and  impressing  themselves  upon  me.  That  evening,, 
less  than  an  hour  before  the  doors  opened,  I  insisted  on  the  boys 
going  to  New  York  with  me,  and  spending  the  night  at  a 
■iotel   convenient   to  the  railroad,   by  which   we    could    start  iix. 
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"the  early  morning.  I  felt  ashamed  of  the  feeling  that  impelled  me  to 
5ict  thus,  but  there  seemed  no  escape  from  it.  That  night  the  theatre 
"\vas  destroyed  by  lire  with  a  loss  of  some  300  lives.  Had  I  been  pre- 
.sent,  from  my  previous  examination  of  the  building,  I  would  certainly 
liave  taken  my  children  over  the  stage,  when  the  fire  broke  out,  in  order 
"to  escape  by  a  pi-ivate  exit,  and  Avould  just  as  certainly  have  been  lost 
.as  were  all  those  who  trusted  to  it,  for  that  passage,  by  an  accident, 
■could  not  be  used.  Had  I  gone  my  sister,  who  was  present,  but  in 
another  part  of  the  house,  would  surely  have  been  lost  also,  for  we  had 
arranged  to  go  home  together.  As  it  was  she  left  the  building  before 
"tlie  play  was  finished  and  was  at  home  when  the  fire  began. 

I  have  never  had  a  presentiment  before  or  since,  I  am  not  in  the 
.habit  of  changing  my  plans  without  good  reasons,  and  on  this  occasion 
1.  did  so  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

What  was  it  that  caused  me,  against  my  desire,  to  abandon  the 
'j)lay  after  having  secured  the  seats  and  carefully  arranged  for  the 
pleasure  1 

August  27th,  1884. 

[Captain  MacGowan  stated  to  me  that  the  voice  was  perfectly 
•clear,  "  like  someone  talking  inside  me,"  it  kept  saying :  "  Take  the 
boys  home,  take  the  boys  home."  And  this  from  breakfast  time  till  he 
took  the  boys  away,  shortly  before  the  theatre  opened.  He  never  ex- 
perienced anything  like  it  before  or  since ;  never  had  any  other 
Uiallucination.  His  sister  has  still  got  the  tickets  which  he  had 
liought  and  paid  for.  Three  hundred  and  five  people  were  burnt  to  death 
-that  night.— W.  F.  B.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MODERN  PROPHECIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  ".Journal  of  Society  for  Psychical  Research." 

Sir, — There  is  one  subject  wliich  seenis  to  me  well  worthy  of  careful 
■investigation  by  tlie  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  i.e.,  the  examination  of 
the  evidence  for  and  against  modern  prophecies.  A  large  number  of  these, 
.as  we  all  know,  are  forgeries.  Some  of  the  most  barefaced  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Mother  Sliipton  in  our  own  country,  and  which  have 
"been  exposed  in  Notes  and  Qnevies.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
jH'ojfhecies  of  Motlier  Shipton's  (or  at  least  quoted  in  her  name  in  17tli  century 
•editions  of  her  prophecies)  worth  noticing. 

Gazette's  famous  prophecy  has  also,  I  believe,  been  proved  to  have  been 
published  after  the  events,  and  therefore  is  worthless.  But  these  failures 
of  Shipton's  and  Cazotte's  by  no  means  i)rove  the  falsity  of  all  modern  pro- 
jihecy.    Let  me  rpiote  a  few  wortli  examination. 

1.  The  prophecy  of  S.  Malachi.  This  may  be  disputed  in  its  earlier  parts, 
"but  in  the  19th  century  some  points  are  very  singular. 

2.  The  famous  French  prophecies  of  Nostntdamus,  some  of  which,  as 
affecting  English  history,  are  being  published  by  Mr.  Ward  in  the  Anti- 
(_[} m rial i.  iM a; lazii le. 

3.  The  singular  forecast  of  the  life  of  the  Empress  .Tosephinc,  which  Sir 
A.  Alison  in  hishistory  accepts  as,  on  good  evidence,  told  by  J osephine  many 
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years  before  her  being  empress.  Around  the  Bonaparte  family  there  are  a- 
cluster  of  these  forecasts  which  much  affected  Napoleons  I.  and  III.  to  believe 
in  these  things. 

4.  The  so-called  Merlin  prophecies,  some  of  which  are  obscure,  but  others 
veiy  curious,  e.(j.^  one,  in  old  Cornish,  relating  to  the  jilace  wherefrom  I  anr 
writing,  which  may  be  thus  rendered  : — 

"  They  shall  land  on  the  rock  of  Merlin, 
Who  shall  burn  Paul,  Penzance,  and  Newlyn." 

The  Spaniards  landed  at  Point  Spaniard,  near  the  Merlin  rock,  in  1505,  and 
burnt  Paul,  Penzance,  and  Newlyn  ;  but  had  it  been  an  afterthought,  or  a 
forgery,  the  mistake  would  not  have  occurred  of  saying  they  would  land  on. 
the  fatal  rock.    The  prophecy  otherwise  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

5.  The  remarkable  prophecies  of  the  fall  of  Poland  in  the  17th  century. 

6.  The  prophetic  history  in  Latin  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg. 

7.  Last,  not  least,  the  ancient  oracles,  especially  of  Delphi. 

Beside  these,  there  are  scores  of  cases  in  almost  every  European  historjr 
of  prophecies  having  been  fulfilled.  Might  not  the  authorities  (before  the 
time)  for  these  jiroiihecies  be  critically  examined  '>.  and  where  accidental  coin- 
cidence is  a  possible  explanation,  the  mathematical  law  of  chances  should  b& 
ajsplied. 

In  fine,  the  questions  to  be  considered  are  : — ■ 

1.  Was  the  prophecy  undoubtedly  published  before  the  event  happened  ? 
If  there  is  any  uncertainty  about  this  point,  further  inquiry  is  needless. 

2.  Was  the  statement  actually  or  only  approximately  fulfilled  ?  In  the 
case  of  imposture  or  forgery  the  actual  facts  v/ould  be  rejjroduced.  Approxi- 
mations should  encourage  further  research. 

3.  Was  the  prognostication  merely  the  exercise  of  ordinary  forethought 
on  the  part  of  the  seer,  just  as  some  historians  by  studying  the  past  have 
occasionally  guessed  the  probable  future  pretty  well  ?  In  this  case  it  is 
merely  mental  acumen  involved. 

4.  May  the  fulfilment  be  mere  chance  ?  Here  the  mathematical  law  of 
chance  should  be  applied  as  in  other  deiiartments  of  Psychical  Research. 
There  are  coincidences,  but  they  are  infrequent,  and  ruled  by  mathematical 
laws. 

W.  S  Lach-Szyema. 

Newlyn  S.  Peter  Vicarage,  Penzance. 


ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

The  Third  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  14,  Dean's  Yard,  London,  fc.W.,  on  the  30th  of  January. 

The  President,  Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  briefly  referred  to  the  growth 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  mentioning  some  of  the  facts 
recorded  on  the  first  page  of  the  Journal  for  Januaiy. 

An  audited  balance-sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Society  during  the  year  1884  was  placed  before  the  Meeting.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Morell  Theobald,  F.O.A.,  as  the  auditor  appointed  by  the 
Members  at  tlie  Annual  Business  Meeting  last  year,  was  read,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  way  in  which  the  accounts  were 
kept,  and  made  one  or  two  suggestions  for  the  future  as  to  the  system 
adopted;  The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
balance-sheet  is  given  on  another  page.    In  further  commenting  on  it 
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^he  President  said  it  appeared  that,after  taking  account  of  moneys  due 
and  owing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  was  still  a  balance  on  the  right 
side  ;  in  addition  to  which  there  was  the  Libraiy,  the  stock  of  Pro- 
'Ceedings,  and  the  furniture  and  fittings  belonging  to  the  Society  It 
was  agreed  that  a  valuation  of  these  should  be  made  during  the  current 
year,  so  that  at  its  close  the  Society  might  know  its  exact  position  both 
as  to  capital  and  as  to  receipts  and  expenditure. 

Several  alterations  in  the  Constitution  and  Rules,  which  had  been 
■agreed  to  by  the  Council  during  the  past  year,  were  submitted  to  the 
jMeeting ;  as  also  were  sevei'al  proposed  by  the  President  and  other 
Members,  the  tenour  of  which  the  Council  had  approved.  The  Presi- 
dent explained  the  intention  of  these,  dwelling  especially  on  the  changes 
proposed  in  Rules  4  and  19.  These  seemed  to  him  to  have  become 
advisable  both  in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  to  the  Society  of  several 
persons  of  scientific  eminence,  and  of  some  changes  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  in  the  relation  of  research-committees  to  the  .Council. 

After  two  slight  vei"bal  alterations  had  been  agreed  to  the  alterations 
-were  adopted  as  follows  : — • 

"That  in  Rule  4  the  words — "or  a  single  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas  " — 
be  inserted  in  section  (a)  after  the  word  "  annually." 

T'hat  in  the  same  Rule  the  words — "  or  a  single  payment  of  Ten  Guineas,  and 
who  shall  be  eligil  Je  to  any  of  the  ofhces  of  the  Society  " — be  inserted  in 
section  (6)  after  tlie  word  "  annually." 

"That  in  Rule  G  the  following  sentence  be  inserted  after  the  words  "  for  the 
following  year  "  : — 

"The  subscription  of  each  year  remaining  unj^aid  on  and  after  the 
/  1st  of  July,  will  be  considered  as  in  arrear,  and  no  Member  or 

Associate  so  in  aii-ear  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy  any  of  his 
i:)rivileges  while  such  subscription  remains  unpaid." 

■That  Rule  8  stand  thus  : — 

Honorary  Members  and  Honorary  Associates. 

8.  — The  Council  may  invite  any  person  who 

(i)  Is  either  distinguished  for  knowledge  or  experience  in  Psychical 
Research  or  otherwise  eminent,  to  become  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Society  ;  or  any  person  who 

(Li)  Has  rendered  services  to  the  Society,  to  become  an  Honorary 
Associate,  such  person  to  be  eligible  for  re-election  annually. 

Honorary  Members  and  Associates  shall  have  the  privileges  without 
the  obligations  attaching  to  Associates. 

"That  Rule  9  stand  thus  : — 

9.  — The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  as  Corresponding  Members, 

wlio  shall  be  on  the  same  footing  as  Honorary  Members,  i)ersons 
able  and  willing  to  forward  the  objects  of  the  Society.  They  shall 
be  eligible  for  re-election  annually. 

That  in  Rule  10  the  clause  "  shall  be  given  at  least  seven  days  previously," 
be  altered  to  "shall  be  given  at  least  ten  days  previously." 
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That  Rule  16  (now  numbered  Rule  17)  stand  as  follovrs,  and  that  it  be  j^laced 
immediately  following  Rule  19  (now  numbered  Rule  20)  : — 

17. — If  the  number  of  nominations  for  election  to  the  Council  exceed 
the  number  of  vacancies,  voting  papers  shall  be  sent  round  to  all 
Members  of  the  Society,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  Annual 
General  Meeting.  These  papers  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  before  the  commencement  of  the  Meeting. 
[The  rest  as  at  present.] 

That  the  first  sentence  of  Rule  19  stand  as  follows  ; — 

Any  Member  or  Associate  of  the  Society  who  shall  have  paid  up  all 
subscriptions  due  from  him,  including  that  for  the  current  year,  or 
any  Vice-President,  Honorary  Member,  or  Honorary  Associate  of 
the  Society,  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Member  of  Council. 
[The  rest  as  at  25resent.] 

"That  in  Rule  24  the  first  clause  of  the  last  sentence  stand  thus  : — "  Every 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  shall  report  its  proceedings  to  the 
Council  through  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  such  Committee,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  Member  of  Council." 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  new  Members  of 
Council  to  fill  the  six  vacancies  caused  by  the  retirement  in  rotation  of 
iive  Members,  and  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Browne.  A  large 
number  of  voting  papers  having  been  sent  in,  the  President  deputed 
Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr.  Podmore  to  count  the  votes.  The  result  was  that 
"the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — 


G.  P.  Bidder,  Q.C. 
Alexander  Calder. 
Richard  Hodgson. 


Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses. 

C.  Lockhart  Robertson,  M.D. 

J.  Herbert  Stack. 


During  the  time  occupied  in  examining  the  voting  papers,  the 
"President  entered  at  some  length  into  the  changes  contemplated  in  re- 
^gard  to  the  position  of  the  Council  towards  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  experimental  research.    The  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  M.P., 
pointed  out  some  respects  in  which  he  did  not  think  the  new  plan  woulcl 
work  so  satisfactorily  as  the  old  one  had  done.    In  reply  to  these  re- 
-marks,  and  to  others  whicli  were  made,  the  President  entered  into 
•further  explanation  of  his  views,  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Hoyal  Society  exercised  a  control  over  the  papers  presented  to  it.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  brief  statement  should  be  prepared,  explaining  the 
new  relationship  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  Council  would  be 
-prepared  to  aid  investigation  by  pecuniary  grants.    On  the  question 
'being  put  to  the  Meeting  the  vote  in  favour  of  the  change  was  carried 
/iiem.  con. 
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COUNCIL  MEETING. 


At  a  Council  Meeting  held  on  the  6th  of  March,  the  follovvinjc 
Members  were  present  : — Messrs.  Alexander  Calder,  Walter  H.  Coffin, 
Edmund  Giirney,  Chas.  C.  Massey,  Edward  R.  Pease,  and  Frank 
Podmore.    Mr.  Calder  was  elected  to  take  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read,  and  with  a  slight 
alteration  signed  as  correct. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gurney, 
Pi'ofessor  H.  Sidgwick  was  elected  a  Vice-President,  and  a  Member  of 
the  Council,  in  accordance  with  Rule  18. 

Five  new  Members  and  eight  new  Associates  were  elected,  whose- 
names  and  addresses  appear  on  another  page. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Major  G.  Rowan  Hamilton,  a  Member  of 
the  Society,  expressing  his  wish  to  resign,  mainly  on  account  of  Ijeing 
so  much  abroad. 

It  was  agreed  that  Mrs.  Wingfield  should,  at  her  ref|uest,  be  electedl 
as  a  Member  instead  of  as  an  Associate. 

Information  was  received  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jennings,  who> 
joined  the  Society  last  year  as  a  "  Library  Associate." 

Presents  to  the  library  were  on  the  table  from — Mi-.  E  Heron- Allen, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Kersey,  Mr.  John  Moule,  Members  of  the  Society  ;  from  the 
Phasmatological  Society  of  Oxford ;  and  from  Dr.  Monckton,  of 
Maidstone.  The  books  are  specially  acknowledged  in  the  Supplementary 
Catalogue  on  another  page.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  were  directed  t» 
be  given  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  Gurney  reported  tliat  he  and  Professor  Barrett  had  been  per- 
mitted by  Mr.  Husk  to  examine  the  iron  ring  on  his  wrist.  TJiey 
found  that  five  fingers  could  be  inserted  between  the  ring  and  thft 
wrist.  Their  opinion  Avas,  tliat,  though  the  ring  in  its  present  shape 
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could  certainly  not  be  drawn  ofl'  without  considerable  violence,  if  at  all, 
yet,  if  it  were  hammered  or  forced  into  a  more  convenient  form,  the 
insertion  or  withdrawal  of  the  hand  might  be  possible.  The  question 
on  which  Professor  Barrett  and  Mr.  Gurney  had  to  report  was 
restricted  to  this  one  point — ho\v  far  the  mere  fact  that  the  ring,  when 
they  saw  it,  was  round  the  Avrist,  could  be  regarded  as  a  conclusive 
test  of  its  having  got  there  by  some  unknown  agency.  They  considered 
that  in  itself  the  test  was  not  conclusive. 

Subject  to  a  suggested  alteration  of  one  phrase,  a  new  edition  of 
the  "  01)jects "  was  agreed  to,  embodying  a  statement  of  the  new- 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  reseai'ch  work  of  the  Society. 

The  Finance  Committee  presented  a  repoi't,  accompanied  by  an 
estimate  of  receipts  and  expenditure  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  its  principal  points : — 

The  Committee  reported  that  they  had  met  and  had  examined  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Society.  After  making  what  they  considered  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  number  of  new  Members  and  Associates  who 
might  be  expected  to  join  the  Society  during  the  remaining  months  of 
1885,  the  unappropriated  income  of  the  Society,  including  the  balance 
now  in  hand,  might  set  down  at  £8G8,  without  calculating  on  the 
receipt  of  any  important  donations. 

Keeping  efficiency  in  view,  they  submitted  a  proposed  distribution 
of  this  sum,  which  included  the  items  of  rent,  general  meetings,  salaiy, 
and  necessary  current  expenses  on  the  scale  of  last  year,  the  issue  of 
two  more  Parts  of  Proceedings,  and  the  monthly  journal,  leaving  only  a 
comparatively  small  amount  available  for  experiinental  work.  This 
result,  however,  is  attained  only  by  the  inclusion  of  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  Professor  Sidgwick  to  defray  in  the  first  instance,  certain 
items  of  expenditure  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Literary  Com- 
mittee, to  be  repaid  by  the  Society  in  the  event  of  there  being  a 
sufficient  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  also  states  :  "  It  will  be  observed 
that  no  allowance  is  made  in  the  estimate  for  lectures,  nor  for  library 
jjurchases.  .  .  Should  donations  be  received  provision  can  be  made 
for  these  items." 

The  usual  monthly  cash  account  was  presented,  and  various  accounts 
passed  for  payment. 

On  the  application  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  a  grant  not  exceeding 
£,\Q  was  authorised  to  a  Committee  for  Mesmeric  Investigation. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  General  Meeting  should  be  held  in  the  month 
of  April,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists^  Suffolk-street, 
Pall  Mall,  the  chair  to  be  taken  at  8.30  p.m.,  and  that  the  Council 
should  meet  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
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GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

It  has  been  arranged  to  hold  the  next  General  Meeting  on  Friday, 
April  24th,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk 
Street,  Pall  Mall.    The  chair  will  be  taken  at  8. .30  p.m. 


NEW  MEMBERS   AND  ASSOCIATES. 


MEMBERS. 

AsHBURTON-,  The  Lady,  Kent  House,  Knightsbridge,  London,  S.W. 
Beaujiont,  Captain  Alexander  S.,  South  Norwood  Park,  London,  S.E. 
Chiltoff,  a.,  M.D.,  University  of  Kharkoff,  Russia. 
James,  Arthur  G^ttnne,  LL.B.,  2,  Temple  Gardens,  London,  E.C. 
Porter,  Miss,  47,  Bronipton  Square,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Dareishire,  Samuel  D.,  M.D.,  60,  High  Street,  Oxford. 
Elliot,  William  Scott,  Jun.,  29,  Hyde  Park  Place,  London,  W. 
Guinness,  Miss  Henrietta,  23,  Lower  Leeson  Street,  Dublin. 
Hoffmann,  Oskar  von,  7,  Augustus  Platz,  Leipzig. 
Max,  Professor  Gabriel,  17,  Heustrasse,  Munich. 
Nevill,  The  Lady  Dorothy-,  45,  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  W. 

Prothero,  Mrs.,  Trumpington  Street,  Cambridge. 
Smith,  H.  B.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Waterhouse,  Charles  H.,  M.D.,  23,  Opernring,  Vienna. 
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CASES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  LITERAllY  COMMITTEE. 

In  our  January  number  notice  was  given  of  the  intention  of  the 
Literary  Committee  to  pul)lish  in  the  Journal  a  selection  of  the  reports 
of  phenomena  which  they  from  time  to  time  receive.  The  following 
narratives,  collected  by  Mr.  Podmore,  are  obviously  of  very  unequal 
evidential  value  ;  but  even  those  wliich,  from  this  point  of  view,  are  most 
defective,  have  one  or  more  features  of  interest  for  the  investigator. 

The  numbers  attached  to  the  different  narratives  are  for  the 
convenience  of  members  of  the  Literary  Committee.  The  letter  L  that 
stands  before  each  number  indicates  that  these  narratives  belong  to 
that  part  of  the  collection  which  is  distinguished  by  the  Committee  as 
relating  to  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living.  "  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Committee  include  under  this  term  apparitions  or  dreams  occurring 
at  or  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  persons  whom  they  represent. 
The  letters  that  follow  the  number  refer  to  the  classification  of  these 
"  Phantasms"  adopted  by  the  Connnittee  as  the  most  convenient.  They 
indicate  that  the  state  of  the  Agent  (A)  and  of  the  Percipient  (P)  is 
either  normal  (n),  dying  (d),  sleeji  (s),  or  some  peculiar  excitement  (e). 

We  shall  welcome  any  communication  tending  to  throw  further  light, 
on  any  of  these  narratives. 


L.— 79— A"P«  and  " 

(Amended  Version.)  "  ■  ■ 

From  Miss  Deering,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
I  very  distinctly  remember  that  one  day,  a  fev/  years  ago,  my 
father  lay  down  for  a  few  minutes,  as  at  that  time  usual  before  going  to 
his  office  in  the  afternoon.  Seated  on  a  stool  beside  him,  and  with  my 
left  hand  enfolded  in  one  of  his,  I  read  the  book  in  which  I  was  at  the 
time  interested,  for  five  or  possibly  seven  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  turned  his  face  toward  me,  and  seeing  that  the  room  was 
shaded,  remarked  :  "  Anna,  you  will  injure  your  eyes  reading  in  this 
dim  light."  "  And  I  do  not  particularly  like  this  book,"  I  responded. 
I  held  in  my  hand  a  historical  novel,  the  name  of  which  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  recollect,  but  I  remember  vividly  that  the  passage  I  liad  just 
read  purported  to  be  one  of  the  last  scenes  in  the  life  of  jMarie  Antoi- 
nette, and  I  remember  as  distinctly  that  in  tliat  scene  a  tall  man  carried 
a  coffin  from  a  room  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  and  some  attendant 
ladies  were  at  the  time  standing.  I  remember  that  in  tlie  story  that 
tall  man  stood  prominently  in  the  foreground,  and  that  my  mind  was 
strained  under  the  part  he  took  in  that  scene  almost  to  the  verge  of 
repugnance. 

In  reply  to  my  father's  ciuestion  why  I  did  not  like  the  book,  I 
replied  in  substance  as  in  the  foregoing,  and  he  immediately  told  me 
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that  lie  had  just  seen  what  I  had  described,  and  liad  opened  his  eyes 
•and  turned  his  face  toward  me  to  dissipate  the  scene,  wliich  for  tlie 
moment  he  had  looked  upon  as  an  isolated  phantasm. 

Anna  M.  Deering. 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  U.S.,  October  I8ih,  1884. 

From  Mr.  Deering. 

While  I  lay  with  my  daughter's  hand  in  mine,  as  she  relates  in  the 
accompanying  memoir,  I  fell  into  the  semi-slumber  usual  with  me  on 
lying  down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  after  my  luncheon,  early  in  the 
•afternoon.  At  these  times  I  very  seldom  fall  asleep,  but  simply  into  a 
species  of  slumber,  in  which  I  frequently  find  myself  in  a  kind  of 
rayless  or  moonless  moonlight,  looking,  and  this  usually  with  serene 
pleasure,  at  near-by  gardens,  slopes,  rivulets,  and  various  little  vistas, 
which  more  times  than  otherwise  vanish  at  my  bidding,  and,  except  I 
fall  asleep,  ai'e  immediately  replaced  by  others.  Sometimes  these  are 
peopled  with  apparently  living  figures,  and  frequently  these  also  dissolve 
■at  my  bidding,  and  are  replaced  by  others.  There  is,  however,  this 
<lifierence,  any  control  I  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  a  change  seems  to 
be  more  immediate  and  more  absolute  over  a  change  of  figures  than  over 
■a  change  of  scenes. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  at  these  times  I  do  not  fall  iiito  any  condition 
that  fairly  can  be  called  pathological. 

Under  the  slumber  now  under  consideration,  my  attention  liecame 
fixed  on  a  tall  thin  man,  with  head  uncovered,  beardless,  and  dressed  in 
black.  He  came  toward  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  which  I  lay  fiom  the 
left ;  and  perhaps  I  should  note  that  my  daughter  sat  upon  my  left. 
Immediately  I  saw  several  other  figures  ;  and  though  these  stood  out- 
side the  lines  or  field  of  my  direct  vision,  I  remember  distinctly  that 
they  made  on  me  an  impression  of  sympathy  with  powerlessness.  I 
might  think  that  the  sympathy  touched  me  through  the  countenance 
of  the  man,  were  it  not  that  he  impressed  me  with  also  the  opposite  of 
powerlessness.  His  age  seemed  to  be  about  50,  his  face  oblong,  a  little 
sallow,  seriously  thoughtful,  and  withal  indicative  of  great  but  quiet 
firmness  in  action,  whether  from  a  sense  of  duty  based  on  his  own 
judgment,  or  duty  under  a  sense  of  obedience,  I  cannot  determine^ 
though  in  the  absence  of  any  appearance  of  the  vindictive,  I  think,  or 
at  least  am  inclined  to  think,  that  alike  his  presence  and  his  action  were 
based  on  simply  an  obedience  to  some  rightful  authoiity.  This  action 
was  a  reverent  stepping  forward,  and  a  silent  laying  of  his  hands  on  a 
coffin  that  seemed  to  rest  across  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  moment  I 
saw  the  cofiin  I  thought :  I  do  not  like  this  scene  ;  please  go  away  and 
let  something  more  agreeable  come  in.  But  the  scene  would  not 
change,  and  again  I  thought :  Please  go  away  and  let  something  more 
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agi'eeable  come  in  ;  and  again  the  scene  would  not  change.  He  raised 
the  coffin,  it  seemed  as  easily  as  though  it  had  been  that  of  an  infant, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  backward,  as  though  withdrawing  from 
a  presence,  when  I  thought:  Then  I  will  not  prolong  this  slumber ;  I  will 
open  my  eyes  and  arouse  myself.  And,  on  immediately  doing  so,  I  spoke 
to  my  daughter  as  she  narrates,  and  tlien  without  anything  like  amaze- 
ment, listened  to  her  description  from  the  book. 

I  have  been  minute,  as  in  the  foregoing,  because  I  Avish  to  put 
every  feature  of  and  every  impi-ession  given  me  by  the  scene  carefully 
on  record,  against  a  search  which  I  purpose  to  keep  up  for  the  book  out 
of  which  my  daughter  at  the  time  sat  reading.  She  did  not  then  or 
ever  read  to  me  what  she  had  read,  but  simply  and  in  her  own  language 
drew  the  scene ;  and  this  in,  pei-haps,  as  few  Avords  as  she  has  noAv 
Avritten  it,  nor  have  Ave  since  that  time  in  any  particular  Avay  conversed 
about  it.  My  impression  is  that  the  book  she  read  Avas  an  octavo  in 
paper  coA'ers,  but  its  name  or  authoi",  or  Avhose  it  Avas  or  Avhat  became 
of  it,  neither  of  us  can  recollect;  nor  do  either  of  us  at  this  time  remem- 
ber any  of  the  scenes  immediately  pi-eceding  or  attending  the  tragic 
death  of  Marie  Antoinette  as  these  are,  or  may  be,  recorded  in  history. 

William  Deering. 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  U.S.,  October  21s/!,  1884. 

This  incident  was  originally  related  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Neios 
by  Professor  Palmer,  a  letter  from  Avhom  is  appended. 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  U.S.A., 

September  2Qth,  1883. 
The  article  appearing  on  the  other  side  is  true  in  every  particular. 
The  gentleman,  a  resident  of  this  city,  a  man  of  high  nervous  organisa- 
tion, Avas  born  in  Belfast,  U.S.A.  BetAveen  himself  and  his  daughter 
exists  a  degree  of  attachment  rarely  seen  in  such  kinship.  I  related 
the  incident  as  he  gave  it  to  me.  ■  , 

E.  R.  Palmer,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology,  etc. 

University  of  Louisville,  U.S.A. 

[We  have  not  as  yet  come  across  any  historical  novel  containing  the 
incident  referred  to,  and  Ave  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  any  history  or 
memoir  of  Marie  Antoinette. — F.  P.] 

jSFofe. — It  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  this  narrative,  as  affording  evidence  of 
Tliought-transferencc,  iiuist  be  proportional  to  the  degree  of  exactness  with 
Adiicli  the  correspondence  between  the  dream  and  the  description  in  tlie 
book  can  be  made  out.  It  might,  therefore,  be  considerably  increased  if  the 
book  could  be  discovered.  Even  as  it  stands  the  coincidence  is  certainly 
remarkable  ;  but  as  Miss  Deering's  description  preceded  her  father's  account 
of  his  vision,  it  is  possible  that  its  similarity  to  the  description  became 
unconsciously  someAvhat  stronger  in  recollection  than  it  Avas  in  reality. 
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L.— 1017— Ad 

From  Mr.  F.  Teesdale  Reed,  Longfleet,  Poole. 
I  had  an  uncle  who,  after  spending  thirty-three  years  on  board  ship, 
left  the  sea,  got  married,  and  settled  down  near  London.  His  only 
son  and  myself  were  constant  playmates,  and  for  a  short  time  school- 
fellows also.  My  cousin's  one  great  wish  was  to  go  to  sea,  but  this,  so 
far  from  being  encouraged,  always  provoked  a  stern  rebuke,  if  even  the 
topic  only  was  mentioned.  Xt  last  Cousin  Jack  seemed  to  have  got 
over  his  yearning  for  the  naval  service  ;  he  quietly  bore  with  a  good 
grace  what  to  him  was  a  bitter  disappointment.  As  he  was  now  a  big 
lad  it  was  necessary  to  find  him  something  to  do.  A  post  was  found  for 
him  under  my  father  in  a  house  of  business  in  the  City.  Here  he 
did  well,  and  soon  won  golden  opinions  from  all  about  him.  One  day — 
it  was  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  the  City  was  too  excited  to  settle  down 
to  sober  business — Jack  asked  my  father  for  half  a  day's  holiday  and 
an  advance  of  five  shillings.  The  holiday  was  granted  and  he  was  told 
he  could  take  the  money  and  enter  it  in  the  proper  book.  After  that 
he  went,  as  was  thought,  for  a  few  hours'  pleasure.  He  never  returned. 
Inquiries  were  made  at  every  likely  place,  but  to  no  purpose.  His 
parents  were  utterly  disconsolate  at  his  disappeai-ance.  We  all  guessed 
that  he  liad  gone  off  to  sea,  but  none  dared  give  utterance  in  the 
father's  presence  to  the  thought,  knowing  how  unwelcome  such  an 
explanation  would  be.  Months  passed  by  and  no  news  came.  At 
length — perhaps  it  was  twelve  or  eighteen  months  afterwards — my 
thoughts  were  again  directed  to  my  missing  cousin.  It  was  in  this 
way.  One  Sunday  morning  my  father  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to 
see  my  uncle  and  aunt.  On  the  road  he  told  me  that  during  the  night 
he  had  liad  a  most  remarkable  dream,  and  he  wished  to  test  it  as  far  as 
he  could,  for  he  was  strongly  persuaded  that  it  would  be  fulfilled.  At 
the  same  time  he  urged  me  to  notice  the  date  and  preserve  in  my 
memory  the  details  as  far  as  possible.  I  may  just  say,  in  pai'en thesis, 
that  we  continued  our  journey,  paid  the  visit,  but  found  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  my  cousin.  The  dream,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  it 
at  this  distance  of  time,  was  somewhat  as  follows  :  The  scene  is  in 
a  foreign  port  (guessed  at  the  time  to  be  Spanish).  On  board  a  British 
man-of-war  that  is  anchored  there  a  young  man  (my  cousin  Jack)  is 
giving  instructions  to  some  men  at  work  in  the  rigging.  He  is  ap- 
parently dissatisfied  with  what  they  are  doing,  for  he  hurries  up,  makes 
some  slight  alteration,  and  then  descends.  A  rung  of  the  rope  ladder 
gives  way  as  his  foot  touclies  it,  he  falls  backward,  head  first,  and  dies 
instantly.  The  surgeon  hurries  to  the  spot,  examines  the  body,  but 
leaves  it  as  he  can  do  nothin"  there.  Then  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  burial.  The  cofiin  is  taken  on  shore,  some  of  the  ofiicers  and  men 
accompany  it,   and  it  is  solemnly   lowered   into  the  grave.  There 
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the  dreran  ended.  Some  time  after  my  father  (he  had  already  ascer- 
tained the  time  it  would  take  for  a  letter  to  come  from  the  Spanish 
coast  to  England)  asked  me  one  morning  if  I  still  remembered  his 
strange  dreaa:.  He  then  made  nie  repeat  it  to  him.  After  that  he 
said  :  "  Well,  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  your  uncle  will  have  heard 
something  about  it  by  this  time,  let  us  go  and  see  him."  When  we 
reached  the  house  we  could  see  at  a  glance  that  something  had  hap- 
pened. My  father  at  once  asked  if  there  was  any  news  yet  of  Jack. 
Yes,  that  morning's  post  had  bi'ought  a  large  envelope  bearing  the 
Lisbon  post-mark.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the  officers  of  a  man- 
of-war  that  was  then  anchored  at  Lisbon,  and  its  purpose  ivas  to 
make  known  the  death  of  my  cousin.  After  a  very  kind  and  favour- 
al^le  notice  of  Jack's  general  conduct  and  abilities,  it  gave  full  details 
of  his  death  and  burial.  Those  details  tallied  exactly  with  the  details 
given  in  my  father's  dream,  and  it  occurred  the  very  date  of  the 
dream.  I  was  perfectly  amazed.  I  inspected  the  letter  and  could  not 
.see  any  point  in  which  there  was  the  slightest  contradiction  or  even 
divergence.  Of  course  my  uncle  Avas  then  informed  of  the  dream, 
and  I  feel  sure  the  talk  we  then  had  about  the  matter  helped  my  uncle 
to  bear  his  bitter  trial  with  more  serenity  than  he  would  have  done  if 
we  liad  not  been  there  with  our  visions  from  dreamland. 

F.  T.  R. 

Longfleet,  Poole,  2Sth  October,  1884. 
T  can  quite  understand  your  desire  to  verify,  as  far  as  possible, 
every  statement  made,  but  unfortunately  I  .shall  not  be  able  to  furnish 
much  corroboration.  I  have  just  a  little  ;  what  there  is  I  will  place 
before  you.  I  found  the  inclosed  "inspector's  certificate."  I  see  it 
corrects  my  story  in  one  point,  and  confirms  it  in  another.  I  said  that 
the  event  happened  about  thirty-two  years  ago  ;  this  document  is  dated 
1847,  i.e.,  thirty-seven  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  paper  I 
did  not  sufliciently  think  over  the  question  of  time.  I  would  add  that 
the  family  consisted  of  n)y  uncle,  aunt — who  are  both  dead — my  cousin 
John  (of  whom  I  have  written),  and  his  sister,  who  is  still  alive  in 
Austi'alia.  She  may  be  able  to  furnish  more  particulars.  Her  address 
I  will  procure  and  forward  to  you  in  a  few  days'  time.  However  Aveak 
it  may  be  in  collateral  evidence,  I  am  positive  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
/Iream,  and  that  I  have  fairly  represented  it  in  its  essential  points.— 
Yours  truly,  F.  T.  Rued. 

The  inspector's  certificate  shows  that  John  Tabner,  seaman,  died  at 
sea  on  board  H.M.S.  Canopin  on  the  24th  of  April,  1847. 

Note. — We  have  here,  in  the  absence  of  an  independent  account  of  the 
death  given  in  any  detail,  and  of  written  notes  of  the  dream,  to  rely  almost  en- 
tii'elj  on  Mr.  Reed's  recollection  as  regaids  tlie  degree  of  corresjiondence 
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between  the  two.  Considering  the  length  of  the  time  since  the  event  occurred, 
tliis  is,  of  course,  natural.  It  will,  however,  greatly  add  to  the  evidential 
value  of  the  narrative  should  we  succeed  in  obtaining  from  Mr.  Tabner's 
sister  an  account  of  her  recollection  of  the  circumstances,  corroborating  and 
supplementing  ]\Ir.  Reed's. 


L._1049— Ad  P" 
From  Mr.  Win.  Garlick,  F.E..C.S.,  of  33,  Great  James  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  W.C.  (Kno^vn  to  F.  P  ) 
In  the  early  morning  of  August  29th,  1832,  when  lying  in  bed  half 
asleep  and  half  awake,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  perceiving  the  form 
of  my  brother  George,  then  absent  from  liome,  standing  beside  me- 
The  room  ^vas  quite  light,  and  my  recognition  of  the  figure  ■was  complete 
and  clear.  He  looked  at  me,  and  then  seemed  to  fade  slowly  away. 
My  brother  (who  had  a  specia.1  warm  affection  for  me)  was  at  that  time 
a  sailor  on  board  the  merchant  ship  "  Eliza,"  bound  for  the  East  Indies. 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  anything  was  wrong  with  him,  nor  was  he 
specially  in  my  thoughts.  The  vision,  for  I  felt  certain  that  I  was 
awake  and  not  dreaming,  made  a  very  strong  and  painful  impression 
upon  me,  so  much  so  that  the  family  where  I  was  staying  asked  the 
cause  of  my  troubled  looks.  I  told  them  what  I  had  seen,  and  at  my 
hostess's  *  request  made  a  note  of  the  occurrence.  Months  afterwards 
■we  received  the  intelligence  that  my  brother  had  died  at  Baroda,  near 
Sumatra,  of  dj'sentery.  The  date  and  hour  of  his  death  (^as  nearly  as 
could  be  calculated)  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  his  appearance  to  me 
at  Stroud  (Gloucester).  I  am  of  a  calm  and  unimaginative  tempera- 
ment, and  have  never  had  any  similar  experience  before  or  since.  The 
coincidence  was  well-known  to  various  members  of  my  family,  but  I  do 
not  now  remember  that  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  anyone  else  at  the 
time.         .  "Wm.  Garlick. 

From  Mrs.  Garlick. 
I  was  present  at  the  breakfast  table  on  the  29th  August,  1832, 
when  my  mother,  Mrs.  Humpage,  questioned  Mr.  Garlick  on  the  cause 
of  his  unusual  gloom  and  quietness.  He  then  told  us  that  he  had  seen 
his  brother — who  was  at  that  time  at  sea — in  his  bedroom  an  hour  or 
two  before.  My  mother  remarked,  "  You  will  be  sure  to  hear  something, 
so  note  the  date." 

Some  months  afterwards  I  remember  that  a  letter  came  for  Mr. 
'Garlick,  forwarded  from  his  mother,  announcing  tlie  death  of  this  brother 
on  that  day,  the  29  th  August.  I  heard  of  this,  of  course,  as  soon  as  the 
letter  was  received.  L.  Garlick. 

November  IStk,  1884. 


*  Afterwards  nn-  mother-in-law. 
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At  a  personal  interview,  Mr.  Garlick  explained  that  the  figure 
remained  in  his  sight,  apparently,  about  ten  minutes.  He  has  a  very 
vivid  recollection  of  the  features,  but  cannot  recall  the  dress.  He  infei'S 
from  this  tliat  the  dress  Avas  that  which  his  brother  usually  wore,  as  he 
Avould  certainly  have  noticed  and  remembered  any  unusual  detail  in 
the  costume. 

He  was  about  18  years  old  at  the  time. 

The ''note"  referred  to  Avas  a  mental  note  only,but  he  is  confident  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  memory. 

The  precise  hour  of  his  brother's  death  was  only  a  matter  of 
inference.  Mr.  Garlick  showed  me  the  entry  of  the  death,  with  the 
date,  in  his  family  Bible. 

Mrs.  Garlick's  confirmation  is  given  above;  no  other  is  obtainable. 

Mr.  Garlick  has  never  ex^^erienced  any  other  hallucination,  veridical 
or  otherwise. — F.  P. 
I^ovemher  \Uh,  1884. 

Note.  — The  long  interval — 52  years — between  the  date  of  this  experience 
and  the  date  of  its  record,  and  the  irremovable  uncertainty  as  to  the  coinci- 
dence in  time  between  the  vision  and  the  corresi^onding  death,  are  obvious 
defects  from  an  evidential  point  of  view  ;  still,  this  and  similar  narratives 
are  of  value  as  confirming  a  generalisation  based  mainly  on  more  recent 
and  more  precise  evidence.    The  same  remark  applies  to  No.  1055. 


L.— 1050— A'l 

From  Mr.  S.  S.  Falkinburg,  TJniontown,  Ky.,  U.S.A.,  house  painter 

and  decorator,  &c. 
[Mr.  Falkinburg 's  mother  is  dead.    I  have  wiitten  to  his  brother  to 
ask  for  his  account  of  the  circumstances. — F.  P.] 

Your  favour  of  August  29th  at  hand  and  contents  noted,  and, 
in  reply,  will  give  you,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  full  history  ot 
the  circumstance. 

The  circumstance  of  which  the  Dream  Investigator  speaks  was  this, 
and  let  me  assure  you  it  is  impressed  upon  my  mind  in  a  manner  which 
will  preclude  its  ever  being  forgotten  by  me  or  the  members  of  my  family 
interested.  My  little  son,  Artliur,  who  was  then  five  years  old,  and 
the  pet  of  his  yrand-pa^  was  playing  on  the  floor  when  I  entered  the 
house  a  quarter  of  7  o'clock,  Friday  evening,  July  11th,  1879.  I  was 
very  tired,  having  been  receiving  and  paying  for  staves  all  day,  and  it 
being  an  exceedingly  sultry  evening  I  laid  down  by  Artie  on  the  carpet, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  my  wife  (not,  however,  in  regard 
to  my  parents).  Artie,  as  usually  was  the  case,  came  and  laid  down 
with  his  little  head  upon  my  left  arm,  when  all  at  once  he  exclaimed, 
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*'  Papa  !  papa  !  Grandpa  !"  I  cast  my  eyes  toward  the  ceiling,  oi* 
opened  my  eyes,  I  am  not  sure  which,  wlien,  between  me  and  the  joists 
(it  was  an  old-fashioned  log  cabin),  I  saw  the  face  of  my  father  as. 
plainly  as  ever  I  saw  him  in  my  life.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
pale,  and  looked  sad,  as  I  had  seen  him  upon  my  last  visit  to  him  three 
months  previous.  I  immediately  spoke  to  my  wife,  who  was  sitting 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  said,  "Clara,  there  is  something  wrong 
at  home ;  father  is  either  dead  or  very  sick."  She  tried  to 
persuade  me  that  it  was  my  imagination,  but  I  could  not  help, 
feeling  that  something  was  wrong.  Being  very  tired  we 
soon  after  retired,  and  about  10  o'clock  Artie  woke  me  up 
repeating,  "  Papa,  grandpa  is  here."  I  looked,  and  believe,  if  I 
remember  right,  got  up,  at  any  rate  to  get  the  child  warm,  as  he  com- 
plained of  coldness,  and  it  was  very  sultry  weather.  Next  morning  I 
expressed  my  detei'}nination  to  go  at  once  to  Indianapolis.  My 
wife  made  light  of  it  and  over-persuaded  me,  and  I  did  not  go  until 
Monday  morning,  and  upon  arriving  at  home  (my  father's)  I  found  him 
buried  the  day  before  (Sunday,  July  13th).  Now  comes  the  mysterious 
part  to  me.  After  I  had  told  my  mother  and  brother  of  my  vision, 
or  whatever  it  may  have  been,  they  told  me  the  following  : — 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  July  (the  day  of  his  death)  he  arose 
early,  and  expressed  himself  as  feeling  unusually  well,  and  ate  a 
hearty  breakfast.  Soon  after  leaving  the  table  he  said  he  believed 
he  would  "  clean  up  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  as  he  felt  some  one  Avas 
coming  to  see  him  that  day."  He  washed,  went  upstaii's  and  put  on  his 
best  clothes,  and  came  down  and  told  mother  he  would  go  in  to  the 
parlour  and  read,  and  if  any  one  called  to  see  him  notify  him. 

He  took  the  Bible  (he  was  a  Methodist  minister)  and  went  and 
remained  until  near  noon.  He  ate  a  hearty  dinner  and  went  to  the  front 
gate,  and,  looking  up  and  down  the  street,  remarked  that  he  could  not,  oi- 
at  least  woiild  not  be  disappointed,  some  one  was  surely  coming.  During 
the  afternoon  and  evening  he  seemed  restless,  and  went  to  the  gate,  look- 
ing down  street,frequently.  At  last,  about  time  for  supper,  he  mentioned 
my  name,  and  expi'essed  his  conviction  that  God,  in  his  own  good  time, 
would  ansAver  his  pi'ayers  in  my  behalf  (I  being  at  that  time  very  wild). 
Mother  going  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  supper,  he  followed  her  and 
continued  talking  to  her  about  myself  and  family,  and  especially  Arthur 
(my  son).  Supper  Ijeing  over,  he  moved  his  chair  near  the  door,  and  was 
conversing  about  me  at  the  time  he  died.  The  last  woi-ds  were  about 
me,  and  were  spoken,  by  mother's  clock,  14  minutes  of  7.  He  did  not 
fall,  but  just  quit  talking  and  was  dead. 

Then  mother's  dream  of  the  extraordinary  large  coffin  came  to  her 
memory.  She  told  me  that  she  was  going  somewhere  and  saw  the  coffin,  and 
asked  myself  and  brother,  Who  was  dead  ?  who  that  large  coffin  vv^as  for  ? 
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My  brother  replied  it  was  for  father.  This  so  impressed  her  mind  that 
it  was  a  source  of  mucli  discomfort  to  her.  "  To  think,"  she  said,  "  that 
I  was  warned  so  plainly,  and  yet  did  not  have  the  least  idea  of  his 
nearness  to  death." 

ISTow  what  was  so  mysterious  to  me  was  the  anticipated  visit  or 
arrival  of  someone  on  that  particular  day,  as  though  he  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  someone  would  come. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  my  son  Arthur  says  he  remembers  the 
circumstances,  and  the  impression  he  received  upon  that  occasion  is 
ineffaceable.  Samuel  S  Falkinbukg. 

Box  142,  Uniontown,  Union  Co.,  Ky.,  U.S.A. 

The  account  in  the  Dream  Investigntor  states  that  "when  he  (Arthur) 
awoke  lie  told  me  grandpa  had  been  there,  and  that  he  (my  father)  told 
him  that  he  was  very  cold,  and  that  he  was  frozen  stiff." 

I  drew  Mr.  Falkinburg's  attention  to  this  discrepancy,  and  received 
the  following  reply  : — 

1st.  (In  answer  to  "hallucination"  questions.)  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  any  experience  of  that  kind  before  this  happened,  but  I 
have  frequently  since.  My  little  boy  does  not  know,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  him  to  understand  what  is  meant.  He  says  he  often  has 
xh'eams. 

2nd.  My  mother's  dream  occuiTed  the  night  preceding  my  father's 
death. 

'3rd.  My  understanding  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  Avas  that  it 
was  my  father  that  was  cold  and  complained  of  being  frozen,  and  not 
the  boy,  as  it  was  in  July,  and  extremely  sultry. 

Many  times  since  then  I  have  imagined  I  have  heai'd  my  father 
call  me,  and  have  looked  for  him  almost  expecting  to  see  him.  So  my 
son  says  he  has  also. 

My  dreams  are  very  generally  of,  and  with  him,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  night  passes  but  he  and  I  are  together  in  some  way.  I  will  write 
you  one  of  my  dreams  in  full  in  a  few  days. 

S.  S.  Falkinbukg. 

From  Mrs.  Falkinburg,  Uniontown. 

>Sfl2}tember  I2th,  1884. 

Mr.  Frank  Podmore. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  request,  I  will  say  that  I  cheerfully  give 
my  recollection  of  the  circumstance  to  which  you  refer. 

We  were  living  in  Brown  County,  Indiana,  TiO  miles  south  of 
Indianapolis,  in  the  summer  of  1879.  JNIy  husband  (Mr.  S.  S. 
Falkinburg)  was  in  the  employ  of  one  John  Aycrs,  buying  staves. 

On  the  evening  of  July  11th,  about  G..30  o'clock,  he  came  into  the 
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room  where  I  was  sitting  and  laid  down  on  the  carpet  with  my  little 
boy  Arthur,  complaining  of  being  very  tired  and  warm. 

Entering  into  conversation  on  some  unimportant  matter,  Arthur 
went  to  him  and  laid  down  liy  his  side. 

In  a  few  Jiiomcnts  my  notice  was  attracted  l>y  hearing  Arthur 
exclaim :  "  Oh.  papa,  grandpa,  grandpa,  papa,"  at  the  same  time 
pointing  with  his  little  hand  toward  the  ceiling. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  he  Avas  pointing,  but  saw  nothing. 

My  husband,  however,  said  :  "  Clara,  there  is  something  wrong  at 
home  ;  father  is  either  dead  or  very  sick."  I  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of 
what  I  thought  an  idle  fancy,  but  he  insisted  that  he  saw  the  face  of 
his  father  looking  at  him  from  near  the  ceiling,  and  Arthur  said, 
"Grandpa  was  come,  for  he  saw  him."  That  night  we  were  awakened 
by  Artie  again  calling  his  pa  to  see  grandpa.  Well,  my  husband 
has  given  you  a  detailed  account,  except  that  a  short  time  after  he 
started,  Monday,  to  go  to  Indianapolis,  I  received  a  letter  calling  him 
to  the  burial  of  his  father  ;  and  some  time  after,  in  conversation  with 
his  mother,  it  transpired  that  the  time  he  and  Artie  saw  the  vision 
was  within  two  or  three  minutes  of  the  time  his  father  died. 

This,  with  my  husband's,  is  about  as  near  as  I  can  call  to 
recollection. 

Hoping  this  may  he  what  you  requested,  I  remain,  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Clara  T.  Falkinburg. 

Noie. — The  subsequent  hallucinations  of  both  percijiients — if  more  than 
mere  illusions — are  an  important  feature  in  the  above  narrative,  however 
they  are  to  be  explained.  We  may  infer  from  them  that  both  Mr.  Falkin- 
burg and  his  son  have  a  certain  prodisi:)osition  to  hallucination  ;  lience  perhaps 
somewhat  less  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Falkinburg  does 
not  recollect  having  had  any  similar  experience  before  the  one  described.  In 
any  case  the  transfer  or  suggestion  of  the  phantasm  frum  the  son  to  the 
father  is  a  plienoinenon  psychologically  interesting. 


L.— 1051— Ae  P" 

From  Captain  P.  (Known  to  F.  P.) 
Some  time  at  the  end  of  1868  I  was  discussing  witli  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  the  question  of  making  compacts  to  appear  after  death,  i 
doubted  whether  such  compacts  could  be  fulfilled  ;  she  stoutly  main- 
tained that  they  could  be.  Finally  we  agreed  to  make  such  a  compact 
ourselves — that  whichever  of  us  first  died  should  appear  after  death  to 
the  other.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  I  went  on  a  voyage  in 
the  merchant  ship,  Edmund  Graham,  of  Greenock,  to  Austi'alia,  and,  on 
the  22nd  of  June,  when  we  were  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Australia  (lat.  40deg.  >S.,  long.  22  E.),  and  the  ship  running  before  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind,  the  sea  swept  over  the  deck  and  washed  seven  of 
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us,  myself  among  the  number,  overboard.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost, 
and  I  remember  well  that  I  thought  of  the  panorama  of  their  past  lives 
Avhich  drowning  men  are  said  to  see,  and  hoped  that  the  show  would 
commence.  Then  I  regretted  I  was  -without  my  oilskin,  as  the  water 
would  have  time  to  wet  me  through  before  death,  and  I  expected  to 
find  it  very  cold  ;  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  this  was  all  that  passed 
througli  my  mind.  The  next  moment  I  caught  hold  of  a  loose  rope  that 
Avas  hanging  from  the  ship,  and  hauled  myself  on  deck.  The  others 
were  drowned.  This  took  place  between  .3  and  4:  a.m.  on  .June  22nd.  A 
few  months  afterwards  I  liad  a  letter  at  Bombay,  from  my  friend,  in 
v/liich  she  mentioned  that  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  June  she  had  seen 
me  in  her  room. 

When  I  saw  her  agaiii,  I  received  from  her  a  full  account  of  the 
circumstance.  She  told  me  that  she  woke  up  suddenly  in  the  night, 
and  saw  me  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  that  I  advanced  towards 
lier.  AVhether  she  noticed  the  dress  wliich  I  was  wearing  I  cannot 
say.  I  have  often  since  lieard  her  describe  the  incident.  As  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  she  told  me  the  precise  time  of  tlie  appearance  ;  and  my  belief 
is  that  it  coincided  in  time  with  my  being  washed  overboard.  Though 
I  cannot  recollect  calculating  the  difference  of  time,  by  reference  to  the 
longitude,  I  think  it  most  likely  that  I  did  so  and  found  the  times  to 
correspond.  I  was  certainly,  at  that  time,  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that 
22deg.  of  longitude  would  make  a  sensible  difference  in  the  apparent 
time.  M.  P. 

The  following  is  a  j^ortion  of  a  letter  from  the  percipient  to 
Captain  P.  : — 

I  enclose  the  papers  you  gave  me  to  look  at  the  other  niglit,  and  in 
looking  over  the  printed  notes  of  the  Society  I  see  (as  a  Catholic)  I  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

You  can  tell  your  friend  the  reason  I  decline  saying  anything  about 
it  is  because  I  am  a  Papist,  and  that  I  consider  those  sort  of  things 
much  too  sacred  to  make  the  topic  of  conversation  at  any  modern 
scientific  meeting. 

J^ote. — We  have  here  a  fair  sioeeimen  of  the  large  and  varied  class  of 
obstacles  which  the  present  state  of  thought  and  feeling  on  tlie  subject  of 
apparitions  places  in  the  way  (.)f  our  investigation. 


L.— 1052— A'l  P" 

From  General  H.  (Through  Miss  Leith.) 
In  1856  I  was  engaged  on  duty  at  a  place  called  Roha,  some  40 
miles  soutlx  of  Bombay,  and  inoving  about  in  the  districts  (as  it  is 
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termed  in  India).  My  only  shelter  was  a  tent,  in  which  I  lived  for 
several  months  in  the  year.  My  parents,  and  only  sister,  about  22 
years  of  age,  were  living  at  K.,  from  which  place  letters  used  to  take  a 
week  reaching  me.  My  sister  and  I  were  regular  correspondents,  and 
the  post  generally  arrived  about  6  a.m.,  as  I  was  starting  to  my  work. 
It  was  on  the  18th  April  of  that  year  (a  day  never  to  be  forgotten)  that 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother,  stating  that  my  sister  was  not  feel- 
ing well,  but  hoped  to  write  to  me  the  next  day.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  letter  to  make  me  feel  particularly  anxious.  After  my  usual  out- 
door work,  I  returned  to  my  tent,  and  in  due  course  set  to  ni}'  ordinary 
daily  Avork.  At  2  o'clock  my  clerk  was  with  me,  reading  some 
native  documents  that  required  my  attention,  and  I  was  in  no  way 
thinking  of  my  sister,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  Avas  startled  by  seeing  my 
sister  (as  it  appeared)  walk  in  front  of  me  from  one  door  of  the  tent  to 
the  other,  dressed  in  her  night-dress.  The  apparition  had  such  an  effect 
upon  me  that  I  felt  persuaded  that  my  sister  had  died  at  that  time.  I 
Avrote  at  once  to  my  father,  stating  Avhat  I  had  seen,  and  in  due  time  I 
also  heard  from  him  that  my  sister  had  died  at  that  time. 

November  llth,  1884.  J.  0.  H. 

In  ansAver  to  further  inquiries,  General  H.  Avrites  : — 
By  the  context  of  the  narrative  you  will  see  it  Avas  2  p.m.,  broad 
daylight.    My  vision  cori-esponded  Avith  the  exact  time  of  death. 
I  have  never  seen  any  other  apparition. 

You  must  excuse  my  sanctioning  my  name  being  appended  to  the 
account,  though  I  am  as  certain  of  it  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence. 

General  H.  further  informs  us  that  his  parents  are  dead,  and  that 
there  is  no  friend  living  who  may  have  seen  his  letter. 


L._105.3— Ae  ps 

Prom  the  E,ev.  J.  C.  Learned,  1748,  Waverley  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

August  ■2ith,  1884. 

To  Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett. 

It  Avas  in  1863  that  I  took  charge  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Exeter,  N.H.  Five  miles  aAvay,  Rev.  A.  M.  Bridge  Avas  preaching  at 
Hampton  Falls, — Avith  Avhom  I  sometimes  exchanged  pulpits.  After  a 
year  or  so  he  gave  up  the  Avork  in  this  little  parish,  and  someAvhat  later 
entered  upon  an  engagement  in  the  toAvn  of  East  Marshfield,  Mass.,  as 
the  railroad  runs,  nearly  80  miles  from  Exeter. 

On  Wednesday,  December  13th,  1865,  on  Avaking  in  the  morning,  I 
remarked  to  my  Avife  upon  the  very  A'ivid  and  singular  dream  which  I 
had  had,  and  related  it  fully.    I  had  seen  Mr.  Bridge  taken  suddenly 
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and  violently  ill.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  school-room.  He  sank  down 
helpless,  but  was  borne  away  by  friendly  hands  and  laid  upon  a  couch 
or  lounge.  I  was  by  him,  and  assisted  others  in  whatever  way  I  could. 
But  he  grew  worse  ;  even  the  open-air  did  not  revive  him  ;  a  leaden 
pallor  soon  spread  ovei'  his  features  ;  peculiar  spots,  which  I  had  never- 
noticed  before,  like  moles  or  discolourations  of  the  skin,  appeared  upon 
his  face,  and  after  much  suffering  he  died. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  and  while  we  were  again  speaking  of 
the  dream,  a  ring  at  the  door  admitted  to  my  house  Mr.  Wells  Healey, 
an  old  parishioner  of  Mr.  Bridge's,  at  Hampton  Falls.  T  guessed  the 
nature  of  his  message.  He  liad  come  to  ask  me  to  attend  the  funeral 
services  of  his  former  minister,  who  had  suddenly  died  two  days  before 
(Monday),  at  East  Marshfield.  Mr.  Bridge's  family  had  not  removed 
there,  but  he  would  be  buried  among  the  people  he  had  so  recently  left. 

I  attended  the  funeral  as  requested.  I  learned  from  the  family  and 
friends  the  particulars  of  his  death,  which  coincided  remarkably  in 
several  points  with  the  dream  already  repeated  to  my  wife  ;  and  when 
I  looked  at  the  face  of  the  dead  man  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin,  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  and  fixed  by  tlte  peculiar  spots  upon  the  face  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  which  were  stereotyped  upon  memory  by  ths  dream. 

Septemler  4th,  1884. 

1.  I  do  not  at  present  know  the  residence  of  any  member  of  the 
family  of  Rev.  A.  M.  Bridge,  nor  do  I  know  any  persons  in  East 
Marshfield  who  could  give  me  particulars  of  his  death  ;  but  the  exact 
date,  with  the  circumstance  of  the  dream,  I  obtained  from  my  wife's 
diary. 

2.  I  have  often  had  vivid  dreams,  always  quickly  enough  forgotten, 
because  nothing  came  of  them.  I  have  no  doubt  this  would  have 
been  forgotten  but  that  something  did  come  of  it,  and  so  was  often 
alluded  to  and  retold  afterwai-d.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  that  any 
other  dream  of  mine  ever  had  any  other  significance  than  to  be 
laughed  at.  .  ,  . 

3.  In  the  case  cited,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  any  occult  influence 
affecting  my  train  of  thought  must  rather  have  reached  me  from  the 
living — the  mother  and  children  at  Hampton  Falls — than  from  the 
dead  father.  My  impression  is  that  the  body  was  sent  to  the  family 
on  the  day  after  his  death,  so  that  it  was  present  with  them  on  the 
nidit  when  the  dream  occurred.  Verv  likely  the  circumstances  of  his 
illness  and  last  moments  had  been  detailed  to  them  and  others  by 
friends  in  attendance.  I  was  very  likely  to  be  thought  of  in  connection 
with  the  burial,  as  I  was  a  near  neighbour,  and  often  visited  and 
preached  in  the  little  church. 

■■    "  .       .  J.  C.  Learxud. 
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From  Mrs.  Learned. 
I  distinctly  recall  the  fact  of  the  dream  related  by  my  husband, 
so  soon  after  verified  in  many  particulars.    I  made  it  a  ]yo\i\t  to  record 
it  in  my  diary  at  the  time,  and  we  have  often  referred  to  that  singular 
experience  since. 

Lucy  W.  Learned. 

Note. — The  value  of  this  narrative  ■would  of  course  be  materially  increased 
if  we  could  obtain  independent  evidence  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  death. 
We  should  then  ask  Mrs.  Learned  to  let  us  if  possible  have  the  exact 
quotation  from  her  diary,  -which  would  make  the  case  a  pretty  complete  one. 
As  it  is,  however,  we  think  it  has  considerable  interest. 


L._1055— A'l   Pn  . 

From  jMr.  E.  Stephenson,  School  House,  Market  Weigliton  Yorks. 

November  25th,  1884. 
I  am  head-master  of  the  boys'  school  and  organist  of  the  parish  at 
AVeighton.    My  parents  reside  in  Hull,  ray  father  being  a  cooper  and 
cask  merchant  there. 

My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Jane  Cooling.  Several  yeai's  ago 
(about  10  or  12)  she  told  me  a  remarkable  story  which  sank  deeply 
into  my  mind. 

I  got  her  to  tell  me  the  whole  of  her  story  again,  and  it  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  she  had  told  years  before.  I  cross-questioned 
her,  but  always  got  the  same  answers. 

•  My  mother  is  65  years  of  age.  Her  mind  is  quite  clear  and  her 
memory  very  good.  The  affair  happened  when  she  was  about  16  or 
17  years  old,  and  she  maintains  that  even  yet  she  can  see  (in  imagina- 
tion) her  brother  as  fairly  as  she  saw  him  then. 

The  following  is  the  story,  which  I  have  recently  taken  down 
carefully  from  her  own  lips.  Having  subjected  my  mother  to  some 
very  close  questioning,  I  feel  sure  that  you  may  depend  upon  tho 
statements  being  trustwortliy. 

Henry  Cooling,  the  brother  of  Jane  Cooling,  was  a  sailor,  and  had 
gone  on  a  long  voyage. 

Jane  was  living  in  Hull  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Kitching,  Mytongate. 
There  was  a  large  cupboard  in  the  house,  which  was  on  a  kind  of 
landing,  approached  by  two  or  three  steps. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  go  up  to  it,  she  saw  distinctly,  about  5 
p.m.,  her  brother  Henry  standing  in  front  of  the  door.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  for  a  short  time,  and  then  he  disappeared  towards 
the  left.  He  was  dressed  in  his  seaman's  drawers  and  shirt.  Tho 
trings  of  his  drawers  were  loose^  jiis  feet  were  bare ;  his  hair  was 
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untidy  ;  and  his  whole  appearance  -was  like  that  of  one  roused  suddenly 
from  sleep. 

After  the  vision  had  vanished,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  herself,  she 
went  home  to  her  fatlier  and  told  him  what  she  had  seen.  He  said  it 
was  all  nonsense,  and  told  her  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 

However,  some  days  later,  a  letter  came  from  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
stating  that  Henry  Cooling  had  been  washed  overboard  during  a  gale  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  just  as  he  was  called  on  deck  to  assist  in  working 
the  ship,  and  the  time  he  gave  us  about  the  time  of  the  accident 
corresponded  approximately  to  that  at  which  Jane  saw  the  vision. 

The  above  is  the  story  purely  as  she  told  it  to  me,  and  she  con- 
fidently affirms  that  it  is  perfectly  true  in  every  detail. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  found  the  exact  date  of  my 
uncle's  death — March  27th,  1836.  My  mother  would,  therefore,  be  17 
within  a  few  days. 

  E.  S. 

In  answer  to  inquii'ies,  Mr.  Stephenson  writes  : — ■ 

December  2nd,  1884. 

I  remember  my  mother  telling  us  the  story  several  years  ago,  Avhile 
her  father  was  living  in  our  house,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  any- 
thing but  his  fullest  assent  to  what  she  told.  You  will  remember  that 
in  my  previous  letter  I  stated  that  she  told  her  father  what  she  had 
seen  several  days  before  they  knew  v/hat  had  happened.  He  lived 
Avith  us  many  years,  he  knew  we  were  informed  of  the  affair,  and 
I  never  knew  him  contradict  the  story  in  any  way.  I  could  almost 
swear  that  I  have  heard  him  affirm,  but  will  not  do  so  as  I  do  not 
exactly  recollect  the  occasion,  and  do  not  wish  to  give  you  anything 
but  the  purest  evidence  in  such  a  matter. 

My  mother  confidently  affirms  that  she  saw  the  vision  at  that  hour, 
5  p.m.,  and  the  letter  from  the  captain  of  the  vessel  several  days  after- 
wards confirmed  her  statement  as  to  the  time,  and  the  being  called  from 
his  berth. 

My  mother  has  not,  when  completely  awake,  had  any  other 
apparition  or  hallucination  except  the  one  furnished  you. 

See  note  to  1049. 


L.— 1057— Ae  Pn 

From  Mrs.  W.  (Through  Miss  A.  Leith.) 
In  1874  I  was  in  England  ill  in  bed,  and  I  distinctly  saw  my  dear 
mother,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Nice,  come  up  to  the  foot  of  my  bed  ; 
and  look  earnestly  and  sorrowfully  at  me  ;  it  was  broad  daylight,  and 
I  noticed  the  shawl  she  wore,  one  I  had  not  seen  her  wear  for  many 
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years.  1  started  up  and  she  was  gone.  I  then  knew  that  her  last  ilhiess 
must  have  come,  thougli  I  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  it,  as  I  was  so 
■dangerously  ill  myself.  I  wrote  to  her,  and  lier  answer  told  me  what  I 
•dreaded  was  true.  I  was  allowed  to  recover  sufficiently  to  go  out  to 
Nice,  and  be  with  her  to  the  end.  Also,  I  ought  to  say,  that  the  morn- 
ing her  dear  image  appeared  to  me,  a  doctor  arrived  from  London 
whom  she  had  sent  to  me  by  telegraphing  to  him  from  Nice,  and  this 
doctor  was  the  means  of  saving  my  life,  as  I  was  at  that  time  so  ill  that 
he  said  I  could  not  have  lived  more  than  four  hours  longer. 

C.  M.W. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  2.3rd  January,  1885,  Miss  Yv.  writes  in  answer  to 
our  inquiries,  that  her  mother  "  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
shawl  forming  part  of  my  grandmother's  dress  at  the  time  she  saw  the 
apjDarition."  She  adds  that  Mrs.  W.  has  seen  no  other  hallucinations, 
and  that  she  had  no  reason  to  suspect  her  mothe  r's  illness  at  the  time. 
Miss  W.  writes  :  '•  1  clearly  remember,  in  1874,  my  mother  in  her 
-dangerous  illness  seeing  my  dear  grandmother  come  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  My  mother  has  often  told  me  since  that  her  mother  was 
Avearing  a  certain  crimson  shawl  she  was  very  fond  of,  that  her 
spectacles  had  dropped,  and  she  looked  over  them  at  my  mother,  with 
sad  inquiring  eyes.  My  mother  gazed  at  her  for  a  minute,  and  then 
•cried  out  when  the  apparition  vanished  ;  and  when  tlie  nurse  came  in, 
liaving  heard  her  cry,  my  mother  insisted  on  being  told  the  truth  about 
lier  mother,  for  she  said  she  knew  that  she  had  come  to  tell  her  she  was 
dying,  Avhich  was  indeed  the  fact,  though  she  lived  long  enough  to 
•enable  my  mother  to  see  her  before  she  died."  E.  M.  W. 

Note.  —  The  above  narrative,  taken  in  connection  with  tlie  two  that  imme- 
diately follow  (No.  1058),  constitute  an  examjile  of  a  small,  but  especially 
interesting  class  among  the  cases  collected  by  tlie  Committee  ;  which  appear 
to  suggest  that  certain  jiersons  are  peculiarly  and  constantly  liable  to 
spontaneous  telepathic  impressions.  In  the  case  above  given,  however,  it  is 
not  quite  clear  how  far  the  vision  coincided  with  a  sudden  and  marked  change 
in  the  state  of  the  agent.  Also  it  is  possible  that  the  doctor's  visit,  or  the 
expectation  of  it,  may  have  called  up  her  mother's  image  to  Mrs.  W.'s  mind, 
and  that  her  ilhiess  may  have  rendered  her  specially  liable  to  hallucination.  It 
would  remain  noteworthy  (unless  there  v.-as  special  reason  to  fear  the  attack 
of  fatal  illness)  that  the  apparition  produced  a  true  conviction  in  Mrs.  W.  's 
mind  as  to  what  was  occurring  to  her  mother. 

L.— 1058— Ps 

From  Mrs.  W.  (Through  Miss  A.  Leith.)    Cf  L.  1057. 

A. 

'When  I  was  in  the  South  of  France,  ia  1878,  I  had  a  dream  that 
a  sister,  who  is  especially  dear  to  me,  Avas  in  a  carriage  accident,  and 
in  my  dream  I  saw  her  killed,  but  on  reaching  her  I  found  her  unhurt ; 
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and  as  she  smiled  at  me  I  dreamed  I  was  dying  of  the  agony  of  mind 
1  had  gone  through.  I  never  can  forget  the  dream,  the  suffering  was. 
so  intense.  I.  awoke  with  pain  in  my  heart  and  faintness,  and  woke 
my  husband  and  told  him.  (I  think  my  cries  in  my  sleep  awoke  him.) 
I  wi'ote  to  my  sister,  and  when  her  answer  arrived  she  gave  me  in  it 
the  account  of  the  danger  slie  had  passed  through. 

C.  M.  W. 

B. 

One  night  I  was  awakened  out  of  my  sound  sleep  by  a  voice  close 
to  my  ear,  saying,  "  E,ise,  you  have  no  time  to  lose  " ;  and  words  to  the 
effect  that  the  child  of  this  very  dear  sister  was  dying,  and  that  she 
needed  my  prayers.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words,  but  I  felt  it 
was  conveyed  to  iiie  that  /  had  to  help  her  with  all  the  earnestness  I 
could,  and  there  was  an  awe  about  it  I  cannot  describe.  Afterwards 
I  found  that  at  this  very  time  on  that  night  her  most  beloved  child 
had  passed  through  the  crisis  in  diphtheria. 

Nothing  of  importance  ever  happened  to  any  one  very  dear  to  mo 
without  my  feeling  it,  though  I  may  be  far  from  them. 

C.  M.  W. 

On  one  occasion  I  received  an  anxious  letter  fi'om  my  sister 
inquiring  if  anything  had  liappened  to  me,  as  she  had  dreamed  of  a 
serious  carriage  accident  in  which  I  was  in  danger.  This  letter  was 
received  by  me  l:)efore  I  had  informed  her  of  the  danger  in  Avhich  I  had 
been  placed,  and  the  serious  consequences  which  mercifully  vrere 
averted  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  my  coachman. 

Bessie  S. 

On  another  occasion  my  sister  Avas  awakened  by  a  voice  which  said 
distinctly,  "  Rise  at  once.  You  have  no  time  to  lose.  One  you  love 
is  in  sore  need."  She  did  rise  from  her  bed  to  pray  for  me,  and  after- 
wards knew  that  my  child  had  passed  through  the  crisis  of  diphtheria 
at  that  very  time,  and  that  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 

Bessie  S. 

I  perfectly  remember  both  these  "prophetic"  dreams  of  my  mother's, 
as  she  related  them  to  me  before  receiving  the  answers  to  her  letters 
to  my  aunt. 

E.  M.  W. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  23rd,  1885,  Miss  W.  writes  in  answer 
to  our  questions  : — 

Mother  is  not  in  the  habit  of  dreaming  of  accidents,  and  as  far  as 
she  can  remember  it  was  the  only  time  she  has  ever  dreamt  of  an 
accident.  The  carriage  did  not  upset.  The  facts  are  as  follows  : — My 
aunt  has  a  very  light  cab  built  })y  my  uncle  especially  for  her,  and  on 
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one  occasion  niy  aunt  was  driving  along  a  narrow  road,  when  her 
coacliman  whipped  up  the  iiorses,  and  began  driving  at  a  furious  pace. 
My  aunt  alarmed,  looked  through  the  little  window  at  the  back  of  the 
carriage,  and  saw  a  great  dray  with  a  runaway  horse  tearing  after  the 
■carriage.  Just  as  it  must  have  run  into  it  and  smashed  it  the  coach- 
man turned  the  cab  into  an  opening  in  the  road.  It  was  the  only  place 
in  the  road  where  the  cab  could  have  stopped,  and  it  was  the  coachman's 
only  hope  to  reach  it,  and  the  dray  rushed  by,  leaving  the  cab  un- 
harmed. It  did  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  the  driver  Avas  killed. 
You  see  mother  did  not  dream  exactly  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  only 
that  my  aunt  was  nearly  killed  by  a  carriage  accident. 

As  to  the  "  other  intimations  of  danger,"  *tc.,  they  are  this,  that 
whenever  anything  happens  to  those  dear  to  her  she  always  knows 
there  is  sovietliing  happening.  For  instance,  I  was  laid  up  with  a  very 
bad  cough  and  cold  when  away  from  her  last  year,  and  she  wrote  me  an 
anxious  letter,  saying,  she  knew  I  was  ill,  for  she  had  an  idea  I  had 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Last  month  I  was  suffering  dreadfully 
from  toothache  and  determined  i  would  go  and  have  two  teeth  out 
without  saying  anything  to  mother  for  fear  of  woriying  her ;  she 
thought  I  was  going  for  a  walk,  but  all  the  time  I  was  gone  she  was  so 
unhappy  about  me,  and  S.  told  me  when  I  had  come  back  that  mother 
had  cried  and  been  wretched  all  the  time.  You  see  the  things  are  not 
big  enough  to  attract  much  attention,  but  we  in  the  house  know  them 
to  be  true. 

Note.  — We  have  no  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  dream  of  the  carriage  acci- 
dent tliat  it  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  the  accident  occurred, 
and  even  if  it  did  so,  we  should  have  to  su])pose  either  a  deferred 
impression  or  tliat  Mrs.  S.  was  in  sleep  repeating  her  experience  of  the 
day.  But  probably  no  one  who  accepts  the  general  fact  of  telepathic 
communication  will  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  coincidence  was  a 
merely  accidental  one.  Mrs.  W.'s  impression,  in  the  borderland  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  of  the  danger  to  her  sister's  cliild,  is,  however, 
more  unpressive,  both  because  it  was  more  than  a  dream,  and  because  the 
time  coincidence  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  ascertained  to  be  exact. 
With  regard  to  Mrs.  W.  's  less  definite  impressions  whenever  anything  of 
importance  happens  to  any  one  very  dear  to  her,  it  is  difficult  (as  Miss 
W.  suggests)  to  make  tliem  evidentially  valuable  without  constant  and 
•careful  notes  because  of  the  double  indefiniteness — the  difficulty  (1)  of 
deciding  what  is  an  event  or  experience  of  importance,  and  (2)  of 
distinguishing  clearly  a  peculiar  feeling  that  sometliing  is  happening  from 
vague  anxiety  about  absent  friends.  If  Mrs.  W.  could  continuously  for 
•some  little  time  make  a  note  in  writing,  with  as  much  detail  as  jjossible, 
whenever  a  feeling  of  this  kind  occurred,  and  afterwards  add  the 
confirmation,  much  interesting  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  subject. 
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CASE  OF  MONITION,  SUCCEEDED  BY  CERTAIN 
MESMERIC  PHENOMENA. 


Dr.  Nicolas,  Count  de  Conemys,  of  Corfu,  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  has  kindly  sent  us  a  narrative  of  personal  ex- 
perience of  a  very  interesting  kind.  The  narrative,  which  is  in  the 
French  language,  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  the  English  abstract 
given  below  will  place  our  readers  in  possession  of  its  principal 
features.  We  retain  the  first  person  in  the  narration  for  the  sake  of 
clearness. 

In  the  year  1869  I  was  OtKcer  of  Health  in  the  Hellenic  army. 
By  command  of  the  War  Office  I  was  attached  to  the  garrison  of  the 
Islantl  of  Zante.  As  I  was  approaching  the  island  in  a  steamboat,  to- 
take  up  my  new  j^osition,  and  at  about  two  hours'  distance  from  the 
shore,  I  heard  a  sudden  inwai'd  voice  say  to  me  over  and  over  again 
in  Italian,  "  Go  to  Yolterra."  I  Avas  made  almost  dizzy  by  the 
frequency  with  which  this  phrase  was  repeated.  Although  in  perfectly 
good  health  at  the  time  I  became  seriously  alarmed  at  what  I  con- 
sidered as  an  auditoiy  hallucination.  I  had  no  association  with 
the  name  of  M.  Volterra,  a  gentleman  of  Zante  Avith  whom  I 
Vv-as  not  even  acquainted,  although  I  had  once  seen  him,  ten  years  before. 
I  tried  the  effect  of  stopping  my  ears,  and  of  trying  to  distract  myself 
by  conversation  with  the  bystanders  ;  but  all  was  useless,  and  I  con- 
tinued to  hear  the  voice  in  the  same  way.  At  last  we  reached  land  ;  I 
proceeded  to  the  hotel  and  busied  myself  with  my  trunks,  but  the  voice 
continued  to  harass  me.  After  a  time  a  servant  came  and  announced  to 
me  that  a  gentleman  was  at  the  door  Avho  wished  to  speak  with  me  at 
once.  "  Who  is  the  gentleman?"  I  asked.  "M.  Yolterra,"  was  the 
reply.  And  M.  Yolterra  entered,  weeping  violently  in  uncontrollable 
distress,  and  imploring  me  to  foUoAv  him  at  once,  and  see  his  son,  who 
was  in  a  dangerous  condition.  I  found  a  young  man  in  a  state  of 
maniacal  frenzy,  naked  in  an  empty  room,  and  despaired  of  l)y  all  the 
doctors  of  Zante  for  the  last  five  years.  His  aspect  was  hideous,  and 
rendered  the  more  distressing  by  constantly-recurring  choreic  sjjasms^ 
accompanied  by  hissings,  bowlings,  barkings,  and  other  animal  noises. 
Sometimes  he  crawled  on  his  belly  like  a  serpent ;  sometimes  he  fell  into 
an  ecstatic  condition  on  his  knees ;  sometimes  he  talked  and  quarrelled 
with  imaginai-y  interlocutors.  The  violent  crises  were  often  followed  by- 
periods  of  profound  syncope. 

When  I  opened  the  door  of  his  room  he  darted  upon  me  furiously, 
but  I  stood  my  ground  and  seized  him  by  the  arm,  looking  him  fixedly 
in  the  face.  In  a  few  moments  his  gaze  fell ;  he  trembled  all  over,  and 
fell  on  the  floor  with  his  eyes  shut.  I  made  mesmeric  passes  over  him, 
and  in  half  an  hour  he  had  fallen  into  the  somnambulic  state. 
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The  mesmeric  cure  lasted  two  months  and  a  half.  During  that 
time  many  interesting  pheiiomena  were  observed. 

1.  He  became  clairvoyant  as  to  his  own  malady,  foreseeing  the 

days  and  hours  of  his  own  attacks,  and  the  nature  of 
each. 

2.  Sometimes  I  mesmerised  him  from  my  own  house,  without  his 

previously  knowing  of  it. 

3.  In  the  somnambulic  state  he  prescribed  for  himself ;  and  the 

exhibition  of  the  remedies  prescribed  (though  these  were 
apparently  insignificant)  was  followed  by  an  improvement  in 
his  symptoms. 

4.  Once,  Avhen  in  the  mesmeric  trance,  he  ordered  me  to  let  him 

sleep  for  eight  days  continuously,  without  waking  him,  but 
merely  causing  him  to  drink  one  glass  of  orange-water,  and 
placing  in  his  mouth  some  morsels  of  gum.  He  did,  in  fact, 
sleep  for  eight  days,  during  which  time  no  shouts  or  pinches 
from  any  one  could  awake  him,  although  he  replied  at  once 
to  questions  which  I  addressed  to  him  from  an  adjoining 
room. 

5.  He  used  to  discern  me  at  a  distance  during  his  crises,  and  once, 

at  my  request,  he  described  with  great  accuracy  my  house 
at  Corfu. 

The  cure,  however,  was  not  uninterrupted.  Often  in  the  mesmeric 
sleep  he  seemed  to  become  a  different  person,  expressed  hatred  for  me, 
spat  at  me,  and  tried  to  abstract  himself  from  my  influence.  I  con- 
tended against  these  moods  with  all  my  might,  and  finally  he  would 
become  calm  again  and  say  "that  it  was  not  himself  who  had  thus 
acted."  A  month  before  his  final  cure  he  foresaw  its  date,  but  warned 
me  that  I  should  have  a  severe  conflict  with  him  of  an  hour's  duration, 
at  a  date  which  he  announced  beforehand.  After  that  struggle,  if  my 
will  prevailed,  he  would  be  completely  restored  to  reason.  At  the 
appointed  hour  I  proceeded  to  mesmerise  him,  in  his  father's  presence. 
As  soon  as  he  fell  under  my  influence  he  became  wildly  excited,  called 
me  his  assassin,  implored  his  father  with  tears  to  turn  me  out  of  the 
house,  and  gradually  became  more  and  more  convulsed  and  haggard, 
with  continual  cries  of  "  The  doctor  is  killing  me  ! "  I  continued  to. 
mesmerise  him,  exerting  the  whole  force  of  my  will,  and  precisely  at  the^ 
end  of  an  hour  the  youth  became  unconscious,  and  fell  on  his  mattress, 
dragging  me  down  with  him  in  his  fall.  In  20  minutes  more  he  awoke 
into  the  mesmeric  trance,  and  said,  "  Doctor,  you  have  saved  me.  I 
am  now  perfectly  cured.  Let  me  sleep  another  hour  and  then  wake- 
me  ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  fear."  He  awoke  perfectly  well,,  aud  lias 
had  no  return  of  his  terrible  malady. 
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Count  Goncmys  proceeds  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  purposeful 
voice,  or  auditory  monition,  which  warned  liini  on  the  steamer  of  the 
approaching  need  of  his  services.  Count  Gonemys  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  this  call  emanated  from  some  third  intelligence,— not  from  tlie 
mind  of  the  disti'essed  father.  "  Let  us  assume,"  he  says,  "  that  M. 
V^olterra  in  his  despair  at  his  son's  condition  had  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  an  officer  of  health  was  expected  at  Zante,  and  had  ardently  wished 
for  the  arrival  of  a  new  physician  who  miglit  save  tlie  boy.  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  tliis  strong  wish  had  radiated  from  him  on  every 
side,  till  it  encoimtered  the  physician  in  question.  Nevertheless,  this 
desire  of  his  could  not  be  formulated  as  an  order,  an  admonition  ; — and 
this  order  could  not  be  given  in  the  tluird  person,  '  Go  to  Volterra,' 
instead  of  '  Come  to  me.'  " 

Now  here  we  shall  be  inclined  to  differ  from  Count  Gonemys.  In 
our  view,  if  a  telepathic  impact  v/ere  communicated  from  M.  Volterra 
to  Count  Gonemys,  the  veridical  hallucination  to  wliich  it  gave  rise 
xnight  quite  conceivably  assume  its  definite  shape  in  Count  Gonemys' 
brain,  and  represent  itself  to  his  consciousness,  not  as  an  appeal  from  a 
suffering  stranger,  but  as  an  order  from  some  external  power.  The 
'impulse  to  tlie  hallucination,  in  such  cases,  is  given,  as  we  argue,  by 
the  agent,  but  the  form  of  the  hallucination  is  determined  by  the 
special  tendencies,  or  capacities,  of  the  percipient's  mind  or  brain.  The 
monitory  turn  of  the  sentence  would,  therefore,  not  prevent  us  from 
classing  it  among  our  cases  where  tlie  critical  distress  of  one  person 
i-epresents  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  another. 

The  absence  of  previous  rapport  between  M.  Volterra  and  Count 
Gonemys  is  a  moi'e  serious  difficulty.  It  is,  however,  a  difficulty 
which  has  met  us  in  many  other  cases,  (forming  a  class  in  our  Pro- 
visional Index),  where,  nevertheless,  we  have  thought  that  the  hypothesis 
of  an  extraneous  intelligence  need  not  at  present  be  discussed.  For  we 
have  as  yet  so  little  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  agent's  mind 
exercises  its  telepathic  impulse  that  we  cannot  lay  down  any  definite 
line  as  to  the  percipients  whom  that  impulse  may  aftect. 

We  hope  shortly  to  print  a  second  communication  received'  from 
Count  Gonemys.  In  the  meantime,  any  Member  or  Associate  desirous 
or  seeing  the  MS.  of  the  above  case,  wliich  contains  a  good  deal  of 
theoretic  discussion,  may  obtain  it  on  loan  by  applying  to  the  Assistant- 
Secretary 

F.  W.  H.  M. 
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REPORT  ON  A  HAUXTED  HOUSE  AT  NORWICH, 
Kovember  21nd,  1884. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  been  to  Norwich  to 
gatlier  all  the  available  evidence  in  connection  witli  the  "  hauntings  " 
Avhich  you  were  informed  occurred  there.  I  called  upon  Mr.  I.  0.  Howard 
Taylor  (an  Associate  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research),  who  first 
drew  your  attention  to  the  matter,  and  ascei-tained  from  him  the 
address  of  the  person  who  was  inhabiting  the  house  at  the  time  the 
disturbances  were  said  to  occur.  He  is  a  clerk,  and  we  may  call  him 
Mr.  X.  He  gave  his  evidence  clearly  and  very  emphatically  ;  he  is  an 
exceedingly  intelligent  witness,  but  I  consider  him  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
nervous  and  excitable  temperament,  although,  of  course,  his  occasional 
highly-strung  manner  may  have  lieen  due  to  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances which  he  was  relating.  His  statements  were  to  the  following 
effect : — 

In  September,  1883,  he  returned  from  his  marriage  trip  and,  with 

his  wife,  took  possession  of  a  house  in   Road.     He  cannot  say 

how  soon  distui'bances  were  noticed  with  extra  interest,  for  it  was 
several  months  before  the  noises  which  were  heard  in  the  house  were 
recognised  as  of  an  unusual  character.  However,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
X.  were  in  their  bedroom  at  night;  tramping  sounds.,  like  people  occupy- 
ing the  sitting-room  they  had  just  left,  were  heard,  the  handle  of  a 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was  once  or  twice  unmistakably  tried,  and 
sounds  of  footsteps  mounting  the  stairs  were  heard.  Instant  investiga- 
tion failed  to  discover  a  cause  for  these  sounds,  and  their  frequent 
repetition  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  house  vi^as  "  haunted  by  a 
haunt,"  to  use  Mr.  X.'s  own  expression.  The  first  unmistakable 
proof,  however,  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  was  presented  to 
him  one  night  in  tlie  form  of  an  apparition.  He  was  in  bed 
Avith  his  wife  in  the  spare  bedroom  —  a  window  having 
been  broken  in  their  own  room.  His  wife  was  asleep ; 
he  could  7iot  sleep,  but  v/as  lying  quite  still,  and  wide 
awake.  Suddenly,  on  the  first  stroke  of  12  from  a  clock  in 
the  city,  there  was  an  audil.)le  "swish,"  and  the  figure  of  a  man 
stood  before  him,  at  the  foot  of  the  lied.  The  figure  was  that  of  a 
respectable  old  gentleman  of  about  60,  with  sharp,  well-marked  features. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  stood  quite  motion- 
less, staring  intently  at  him.  Mr.  X.,  without  the  ability  to  do  other- 
wise, stared  in  return,  until  the  last  stroke  of  12,  when  the  apparition 
appeared  to  raise  its  arms  and  sink  tln-ough  tlie  floor.  This  experience 
had  a  very  marked  effect  upon  his  nerves,  and  during  the  four  months 
which  elapsed  between  that  date  and  the  time  they  were  compelled  to 
vacate  the  premises,  he  was  continually  apprehensive  and  nervous, 
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sometimes  feeling  utterly  unable  to  go  down  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
kitclien  alone.  This  ai-ose  from  a  sense  of  fear,  which  he  could  not  over- 
come, even  if  by  so  doing  he  could  have  possessed  himself  of  a  hand- 
some rewai'd.  He  did  not  mention  his  experience  to  his  wife, 
nor  to  cmyone ;  she,  however,  did  not  fail  to  observe  his 
changed  behaviour  and  looks,  and  frequently  remarked  upon 
the  facts,  as  did  also  their  friends  and  neighbours.  The 
noises  still  continued,  and  formed  the  subject  of  much  speculation 
between  them  ;  the  servant  frequently  heard  footsteps  walking  up  and 
down  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  at  night  they  were  frequently  heard,  very 
distinctly  and  unmistakably, in  difiercnt  parts  of  the  house.  The  servant, 
too,  says  she  sometimes  heard  subdued  voices  and  other  vocal  sounds, 
but  she  seems  hazy  in  separating  these  from  those  produced  by  the 
woman  next  door,  who  suffers  from  a  chronic  cough.  But  the  one 
manifestation  which  brouglit  about  their  retreat  from  the  house  occurred 
about  8.30  in  the  evening,  in  the  last  week  of  September,  1884.  Mrs. 
X.,  the  servant,  and  a  little  girl  who  had  been  taking  tea  with 
them,  were  sitting  in  the  back  room  of  the  two  which  form  the  ground- 
floor.  They  were  chatting  unconcernedly,  and  Mrs.  X.  was  assisting 
the  little  girl  with  some  painting,  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
window,  wliich  overlooks  the  yard.  Suddenly,  apparently  from  a  vacant 
chair  which  stood  beneath  the  window,  there  came  a  loud  sigh,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  five  more  low  gasping  sighs,  as  from  a  strong 
man  in  great  bodily  and  mental  anguish  :  then  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds, 
followed  by  another  sigh,  much  louder  than  the  preceding  ones,  and 
partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  a  groan.  The  three  hearers  were 
consideral:)ly  frightened  and  upset  :  Mrs.  X.  was  seized  with  a  violent 
cramp  in  her  side,  the  little  girl  was  fearfully  ill,  and  the  servant  had 
an  attack  df  hysteria,  and,  as  soon  as  they  recovered  the  use  of  their 
limbs,  they  lost  no  time  in  leaving  the  house.  As  they  left  the  room, 
and  were  entering  the  front  one,  which  opens  into  the  street,  they  heard 
three  (?  two)  rcqys  on  the  wall  of  the  staircase  as  they  passed  it.  Mr. 
X.,  meanwhile,  was  at  his  business  :  he  returned  home  to  find  the 
house  locked  up,  and  a  neighbour  explained  to  him  what  had  occurred, 
and  told  him  v/here  to  find  his  v/ife.  He  found  her,  Avith  the  servant,  at 
the  house  of  a  friend.  Both  of  them  were  very  ill  and 
hysterical,  and  it  was  only  after  considerable  discussion  and 
persuasion  that  they  could  be  induced  to  return  to  tlic  house 
for  one  more  night.  Ultimately  they  did  return,  and  Mr.  X. 
went  upstairs  to  wash  his  hands.  Then  came  his  turn  to  Ije  again 
startled.  As  he  was  passing  the  spare  room  he  declares  that  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  woman's  whisper,  saying,  "  Hark  !  the  master  of  tlie 
house  has  returned  ;  we  must  depart."  A  sound  of  footsteps  followed, 
apparently  crossing  the  room,  and  then  ensued  a  succession  of  sobs  and 
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■wails,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  a  female  in  deep  distress.  In  spite  of 
all  this  they  went  to  Vjed,  and  passed  the  night  as  best  they  could.  Mrs. 
X.  was  dosed  with  spirits  to  induce  sleep, — for  her  husband  was 
becoming  seriously  alarmed  about  her — and  the  next  day  they  left  the 
house,  taking  up  their  quarters  in  that  of  a  friendly  neighbour.  A  fort- 
night later  they  took  the  house  which  they  now  occupy,  and  had  their 
furniture  removed  from  the  troublesome  one.  This  latter  has  now  been 
empty  for  the  past  two  months.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  questioning 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  X.  and  the  servant  separately ;  their  accounts  agree 
pretty  accurately,  and  the  experiences  appear  to  have  been  distributed 
amongst  them  in  this  way  : — 

Mr.  X.  :  Apparition ;  sounds  of  footsteps  about  the  rooms,  and  up 
and  down  stairs  ;  whisperings  and  sobbings  ;  door-handles  tried.  Mrs. 
X.  :  Sighs  and  groans  ;  raps  ;  sounds  of  footsteps  (similar  to  those 
heard  by  her  husband) ;  door-handles  tried.  Servant  :  Sighs  and 
groans  ;  raps ;  footsteps  (similar  to  those  heard  by  her  master  and 
mistress)  and  confused  whispering  in  the  spare  room,  from  which  room 
her  bedroom  leads.  The  little  girl  who  heard  the  sighs,  groans,  and 
raps,  in  company  Avith  Mrs.  X.  and  the  servant,  can  testify  to  that 
eflfect,  but  I  was  unable  to  see  her.  From  the  manner  in  which  their 
evidence  was  given,  and  from  their  own  remarks,  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  it  has  been  repeated  to  one  and  another  a  considerable  number  of 
times,  and  the  little  differences  of  detail,  which  evidently  once  existed 
in  the  impressions  of  each,  have  now  been  corrected  and  straightened 
out,  until  the  accounts  form  a  fairly  harmonious  whole.  It  is  clear  that 
the  matter  has  been  well  talked  over  amongst  their  immediate 
neighbours,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X.  have  come  in  for  a  large 
amount  of  cross-questioning,  doubt,  and  ridicule.  Three  times. 
a  few  friends,  with  Mr.  X.,  have  watched  in  the  house- 
at  night,  but  nothing  has  haj^pened,  with  the  exception  of 
noises  purposely  made  in  the  next  house,  with  the  object  of 
frightening  the  watchers  for  a  joke.  The  disturbances  are  said  to  have 
mostly  occurred  between  10  and  12  at  night.  I  went  about  10  o'clock 
with  Mr.  X.  to  examine  the  house,  and  stayed  there  about  two 
hours.  It  is  a  very  tiny  place,  and  consists  of  a  basement,  ground 
floor,  and  first  floor.  The  kitchen  is  little  better  than  a  cellar,  and, 
although  the  house  is  not  at  all  old,  its  construction  is  not  of  a  modern 
kind.  The  street  door  opens  right  into  the  front  room,  and  no  space  is 
lost  in  unnecessary  passages,  or  landings.  The  foot  of  the  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  first  floor  is  right  in  the  back  ground-floor  room. 
The  house  is  semi-detached,  and  has  a  garden  in  front,  and  a  yard  at 
the  back,  which  is  separated  from  the  side  road  by  a  brick  wall.  In 
this  yard  men  have  been  known  to  get,  and  the  shutters  were  once 
tried    by   someone    who    was   heard   to   decamp   over   the  wall. 
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Any  noise  made  in  the  side  road  by  passers-by  could  be 
plainly  heard  in  the  back  room  (the  room  in  which  the 
sighs  were  heard)  and  the  small  size  of  the  house  renders 
movements  in  the  adjoining  premises  plainly  audible.  I,  myself,  heard 
strange  sounds,  but  could  account  for  nearly  all  of  thein.  They  were 
caused  by  the  next  door  people  going  up  and  down  stairs,  by  their  fire 
being  poked,  by  their  voices,  by  passers  in  the  street,  and  by  the 
vibration  of  distant  carts.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  some  sounds 
which  I  could  not  exactly  localise  or  account  for,  but  they  only  consisted 
of  such  creaks  and  strains  as  one  is  almost  sure  to  hear  in  a  completely 
empty  house,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  house  if  intently  listened  for. 

Such  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries.  The  evidence  seems  strong  and 
decisive,  and  is  now  not  easily  shaken,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  friends 
and  neighboui's  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  that  the  apparition  was 
due  to  a  dream  image;  the  sighs  heard  by  Mrs.  X.  and  the  other  two 
were  probably  attributable  to  some  cause  existing  in  the  side  road — the 
effect  of  which  cause  upon  the  trio  in  the  back  pai-lour  was  jjrobably 
heightened  by  the  growing  conviction  that  the  house  was  haunted.  The 
other  noises  are  popularly  accounted  for  by  ascribing  them  to  the 
natural  ones  made  in  the  next  house,  and  I  can  well  conceive  that  a 
watchful  imagination  might  be  well  fed  from  this  source  alone.  Mr.  X. 
is  said  to  be  imaginative  and  somewhat  excitable,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  upon  returning  from  work,  and  finding  his  wife  and  servant  in 
hysterics,  his  combined  feelings  of  nervousness,  and  determination  not 
to  be  frightened  in  his  own  house,  caused  him  to  construe  the  Avheezing 
and  coughing  of  the  woman  next  door  into  tlie  ■whispered  sentence  that 
"  the  master  had  returned  the  former  emotion  being  responsible  for 
the  illusion,  and  the  latter  for  its  character.  The  words, 
"Hark!  the  master  has  returned,  we  must  depai't''  were  heard 
proceeding  from  the  dark  spare  bedroom,  and  I  must  confess  that 
when  I  stood  in  this  room  and  listened  to  the  gasps  of  the  patient 
next  door  (for  .she  was  coughing  a  great  deal  that  night)  the  same 
thoughts  had  occurred  to  me  before  they  were  revived  by  the 
neighbours.  At  any  I'ate,  such  is  the  substance  of  the  belief  of  one 
who  spent  a  night  Y^•atc•hing  in  the  house.  For  my  own  part,  if 
I  had  not  heard  the  account  of  the  disturbances  first-linnd,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  say,  after  an  examination  of  the  house  and  its 
surroundings,  that  they  are  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  ujjon  a 
purely  natural  and  easily  found  basis.  But  when  one  hears  the 
emphatic  way  in  which  Mr.  X.  declares  that  he  was  wide  awake  when 
he  saw  the  apparition,  and  hears  Mrs.  X.  and  tlic  servant  declare  that 
the  sighs  were  undoubtedly  in  tlie  room,  and  not  outside  the  window, 
it  is  felt  that  they  either  must  have  seen  and  heard  what  is  stated,  or 
that  self-deception  was  at  work  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In 
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listening  to  their  evidence,  liowever,  one  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the 
frequent  repetition  and  re-examination  of  their  experiences  has  pro- 
duced a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  minute  circumstances  than 
originally  existed.  In  other  words,  one  feels  that  the  account  has 
grown.  Mrs.  X.  is  a  very  young  woman,  very  voluble,  and  fond  of 
ventilating  her  religious  creed.  She  seems  quickly  to  jump  to  uncharit- 
able conclusions,  for  her  theory  is  that  because  the  harmless  old  landlady  ^ 
does  not  care  to  recognise  the  supposed  haunt  as  a  fact,  it  necessarily 
proves  that  her  husband,  who  died  peacefully  in  the  house,  must  have 
murdered  a  baby,  or  been  guilty  of  some  other  crime  for  which  he  is 
condemned  to  haunt  the  premises.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  old  lady's  lack  of  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  matter  ;  and  her  attempts  to  quell  a  report  which  might  prove 
damaging  to  her  property  are  at  once  hailed  as  sufficient  proof  that  lier 
husband  was  the  ghost,  and  plainly  show  a  desire  to  shield  his  sin,  and 
conceal  its  ghostly  consequences.  Such  a  mental  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  witness  seems  materially  to  detract  from  the  effect 
Avhich  her  account  might  otherwise  have. 

The  house  is  again  let,  and  is  to  be  taken  possession  of  on  Monday, 
November  24th,  1884.  The  in-coming  tenants  are  aware  of  the  report 
connected  with  it,  and  treat  it  with  scorn.  Perhaps  the  further 
development  of  the  matter  may  be  safely  left  in  their  hands. 

G.  A.  Smith. 


OXFORD  BRAXCH  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PSYCHICAL 

RESEARCH. 

A  branch  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  recently  been 
formed  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  is  its  President,  and  Earl  Russell,  of  Balliol  College,  is  acting 
as  Honorary  Secretary.  We  hope  to  give  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Oxford  branch  and  other  particulars  in  our  next  issue. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

"We  understand  that  this  Society  already  numbers  over  COO 
Associates. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  DIRECT  TRANSFERENCE  OF  BRAIN- 
IMPRESSIONS. 
To  THE  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Sir, — I  understand  that  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  invites  com- 
iiiunications  on  the  above  subject,  more  generally  known  under  wliat  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  misleading  term  of  "Thought-reading."  For  some  con- 
siderable time  I  have  been  engaged  at  intervals  in  experiments  of  this  nature, 
and  I  have  arrived  at  certain  generalisations  which  I  think  may  be  helpful 
to  others  engaged  in  similar  experiments.  No  doubt,  here  as  elsewhere,  the 
"  personal  equation  "  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  greatly  modify  the  results  attained. 

My  objects  have  been  to  ascertain  by  personal  experiments  (1)  whether 
it  is  possible  to  transfer  an  imjiression  made  on  one  brain  directly  to  another 
without  the  use  of  any  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  communication,  and 
(2 ),  if  so,  the  conditions  under  wliich  the  transference  is  made.  In  almost 
all  cases  an  ordinary  pack  of  cards  was  used  to  supjily  the  brain-pictures. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  convince  me  that  this  direct  transference  of  a 
picture  from  one  brain  to  another  was  f)ossible.  In  fact,  I  was  soon  struck 
by  the  comparative  facility  of  the  operation  mider  favourable  conditions.  I 
allow  that  my  method  of  estimating  results  was  not  exactly  that  laid  down 
by  other  observers.  I  attached  (as  I  still  attacli)  less  importance  than  others 
to  absolute  accuracy  in  the  transference  of  the  picture.  In  such  cases,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  results  are  to  be  judged,  not  by  mathematical,  but  logical 
laws.  The  point  to  be  considered  is  this  :  Is  there  a  reasonaMe  certainty 
tliat  the  picture  has  been  seen,  although,  perhaps,  not  with  alisolute  distinct- 
ness ?  The  following  record  of  experiments  made  on  the  2nd  February,  1885, 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Riley,  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  (There  were 
no  second  guesses.) 


2.  1  of  diamonds 

3.  9  of  spades  .. 


card  selected. 
1.    7  of  clubs 


card  named. 
8  of  clubs. 
3  of  diamonds. 


5.  2  of  diamonds 

G.  10  of  clubs  ... 

7.  5  of  hearts  ... 

8.  3  of  spades    . . . 


4.    4  of  clubs 


9  of  spades. 
5  of  clubs. 
2  of  hearts. 
8  of  clubs. 
4  of  hearts. 


2  of  diamonds. 


(Here  there  was  interval  for  rest.) 


9.    3  of  clul)s 


5  of  spades. 
7  <if  spades. 


10.  G  of  spades  . 

11.  8  of  hearts  . 

12.  4  of  hearts  . 

13.  G  of  hearts  . 


4  of  hearts. 
G  of  spades. 


8 — suit  not  seen. 


14.  3  of  diamonds 

15.  9  of  diamonds 


1 — suit  not  seen. 
G  of  hearts. 


Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  above  list  tliere  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that,    in   addition   to   Nos.    3   and    12,    wliich   are   absolutely  correct. 
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Nos.  1,  4,  5,  G,  7,  10,  11,  13  were  also  seen  by  tlie  i^ercipient,  though  witli 
varj'ing  degrees  of  clearness  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  whole  list  of 
15  cards  there  were  really  only  5  (if  so  many)  of  which  no  imi^ression  was 
conveyed.  And  I  consider  that  snch  a  list  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  another 
shorter  one  which  I  might  give,  in  which,  out  of  G  cards,  4  were  transferred 
with  perfect  accuracy  to  the  brain  of  the  percipient. 

I  have  taken  much  pains  to  find  out  what  is  the  nature  of  the  imiiression 
made  on  the  percipient  ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  in  which  the  answer  is  correct,  the  impression  made  is 
Ijictorial.  It  is  not  a  suggestion,  but  an  actual  image  that  is  conveyed. 
Sometimes  a  suggestion  is  imagined,  but  in  this  case  the  answer  is  generally 
wrong.  I  have  often  asked:  "Did  you  seem  to  see  the  card?"  without 
giving  a  hint  as  to  whether  the  card  named  were  right  or  wrong.  Almost 
invariably  when  the  card  was  wrong,  the  percipient  (not  knowing  the  fact) 
would  reply  :  "  No,  I  didn't  see  it;  but  something  seemed  to  tell  me  it  was 
that  one."  On  oLher  occasions,  when  the  card  was  rightly  named,  the 
percipient  (equally  uncertain  of  the  fact)  would  say  :  ' '  Yes  ;  I  seemed  to 
see  that  quite  distinctly." 

This  view  was  confirmed  by  my  own  experience  as  percij^ient.  I  have 
liad  but  little  practice  in  this  capacity,  and  have  on  various  occasir)ns  entirely 
failed  to  get  any  results  worth  mentioning  ;  but  on  two  occasions  I  was  more 
fortunate.  On  one  of  these  I  named  rightly  several  figures  in  succession. 
ISTow,  these  figures  I  saw  most  distinctly  with  my  eyes  closed  ;  they  appeared 
somewhat  large,  and  distinctly,  though  faintly,  luminous  against  a  back- 
ground of  darkness  ;  and  when  I  saw  them  I  had  the  absolute  conviction 
that  they  were  the  right  ones.  On  another  occasion  I  saw  in  much  the  same 
way  some  cards,  but  not  with  the  same  distinctness.  The  card  would  appear 
and  disappear  so  raiiidly  that  I  had  a  difficult}^  in  counting  the  pips.  It  was, 
for  instance,  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  an  eight  and  a  10.  It  was 
equally  diflicult  to  make  out  the  suit.  There  was  absolutely  no  indication  of 
■colour.  When  I  had  satisfied  my  mind  that  the  card  was  a  10,  it  looked 
something  like  the  10  of  diamonds,  but  with  the  sharj)  corners  of  the 
diamonds  rounded  off'.    It  proved  to  be  the  10  of  clubs. 

Being  convinced  that,  in  my  experiments  at  any  rate,  the  impression  con- 
Teyed  was  pictorial,  I  endeavoured,  by  the  aid  of  a  black  bandage,  to  make 
the  darkness  as  complete  as  possible  before  the  eyes  of  the  percijiient  whilst 
I  arranged  for  a  very  briglit  light  to  fall  uj^on  the  card.  My  best  results 
have  been  secured  under  these  conditions.  Another  important  point  seemed 
to  be  to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  instant  of  transference  should  be 
accentuated.  At  first  I  tried  saying  "one — two — three — "the  "  three  "  to 
be  the  crisis  j^oint,  but,  fancying  that  the  suggestion  of  any  numbers  might 
have  a  tendency  to  confuse,  I  substituted  three  taps  on  the  card,  the  third 
being  harder  than  the  previous  two.  It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  hiep  tl.'e 
mind  concentrated  on  a  particular  card,  nor  do  I  think  it  necessarily  aii 
advantage  to  try  to  do  so.  I  believe  the  transmission  and  the  perceiJtion  to 
be  an  instantaneous  process  which  may  be  repeated,  but  cannot  be  sustained. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  attempt  at  repetition  is  very  often  successful,  as  the 
im^jression  has  already  lost  its  freshness.  For  this  reason  I  soon  gave  up 
allowing  or  attempting  second  "  tries."     Many  of  the  cards  seen  with 
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absolute  corroctness  were  named  in  a  moment.  On  the  other  hand  cards 
which  took  a  long  time  to  see  were  either  entirely  wrong  or  only  partially 
right. 

To  .sum  up,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  my  experiments  the  impres- 
sion made  was  pictorial  ;  tliat  it  was  conveyed  instantaneously  ;  that  colour 
could  not  be  conveyed  but  form  only  (si)ades  were  constantly  confused  with 
hearts).  In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ace  <jf  spades  correctly  named.  It  has  always  been  described  as 
a  court-card. 

I  may  add  a  few  other  details.  In  my  experience  the  sen-sitiveness 
requisite  for  the  reception  of  brain-impressions  is  very  evanescent.  In  the 
great  bulk  of  my  experiments  the  cards  first  taken  were  the  ones  most  readily 
and  clearly  seen.  The  faculty  Avas  j^ractically  exhausted  after  about  10  or 
12  attempts.  I  may  mention  that,  after  two  decided  failures,  I  always, 
now  break  off.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  important  to  allow  nothing  ta 
occur  which  would  tend  to  weaken  the  faith  of  operator  or  percipient  in  their 
respective  powers.  I  attribute,  in  fact,  a  great  piart  of  what  success  I  have 
achieved  to  my  constant  efforts  to  convince  the  percipient  of  the  jiossibility 
of  seeing  tlie  cards.  A  long  record  of  failures  is  most  disheartening  and 
indeed  paralysing.  The  inijiression  of  even  a  single  failure  is  to  be  avoided 
if  i^ossible.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  endorse  what  your  committee  say  in 
circular  No.  I  :  "If  the  first  trial  is  a  failure,  the  jjercipient  should  learn  that 
fact  from  the  silence  of  the  experimenter."  In  my  opinion  he  should  be 
carefully  guarded  from  learning  that  fact  at  all  initil  the  experiments  arc 
over.  This  is  another  reason  why  no  second  trial  should  be  allowed,  as  a 
second  ti-ial  implies  failure  in  the  first. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  cards  present  themselves  succes.sively  to 
the  mind  of  the  percijjient.  As  a  rule,  in  this  case  I  found  that  it  was  the 
first  which  was  the  right  one,  or  the  nearest  to  the  right  one.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  it  was  not  so,  the  second  card  was  described  as  appearing 
much  more  vividly  and  distinctly  than  the  first. 

On  some  occasions  the  stance  has  been  a  complete  failure.  On  these 
occasions  there  has  always  been  some  obvious  physical  reason,  such  as  a  cold 
on  the  part  of  the  percipient  or  myself,  or  the  presence  of  some  visitor  who, 
with<.)ut  intending  it,  introduced  a  disturbing  element.  It  is  this  last 
difficulty  that  makes  it  almost  useless  to  try  to  reijroducc  the  experiments 
before  strangers.  The  slightest  uneasiness  on  the  jmrt  of  the  percipient,  or 
even  over-anxiety  to  succeed,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  sensitiveness. 

I  might  add  more,  but  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your  sjjace.  On 
some  future  occasion  I  hope  to  furnish  some  notes  with  respect  to  clair- 
voyance.— I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

A.  EUBULE-EVANS. 

New  Athena  nun  Club,  S.W., 
February,  1885. 
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COUNCIL  MEETING. 


At  a  Council  Meeting  held  on  the  10th  of  April,  the  following  Mem- 
bers were  present  : — Messrs.  Alexander  Calder,  Edmund  Gurney,  C.  C. 
Massey,  Edward  R.  Pease,  Frank  Podmore,  Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  and 
Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood.    Professor  Sidgwick  took  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting,  five  new 
Members  and  eighteen  new  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names  and. 
addresses  are  given  in  another  page. 

It  was  agreed  that  Major  de  Witt  Jebb  should,  at  his  request,  be- 
elected  as  a  Member  instead  of  an  Associate. 

Letters  of  resignation  were  read  from  the  Pev.  P.  W.  Corbet,  a. 
Member,  and  from  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Shilton,  an  Associate. 

An  anonymous  donation  of  j£10  was  received  through  Mrs.  Sidgwick, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  lectures  and  other  objects,  for  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  recorded,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  donor. 

The  Library  Committee  reported  having  received  a  donation  of  £5, 
to  be  spent  in  books,  from  Mrs.  Myers,  of  Cheltenham.    Presents  to  the^ 
library  were  on  the  table  from  Mr.  William  Tebb  and  from  Mr.  H. 
Venman,  and  are  specially  named  in  the  Supplementary  Catalogue.  The- 
thanks  of  the  Council  were  directed  to  be  given  to  the  donors. 

At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses,  who  was  desirous  of 
minimising  his  work  as  much  as  possible,  it  was  agreed  to  remove  his. 
name  from  the  Library  Committee. 

A  cash  account  for  the  month  of  March  was  presented,  and  several: 
payments  authorised.  The  Treasurer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  Members  had  not  yet  remitted  their  subscription  for  the  current, 
year.  It  was  agreed  that  a  notice  should  be  inserted  on  the  cover  of 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  requesting  them  to  do  so. 

The  next  Jleeting  of  Council  will  take  place  on  Friday,  the- 
24th  inst.,  at  4.30  p.m.,  previous  to  the  General  Meeting  to  be  held, 
in  the  evening  of  that  day.  , 
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NEW  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 


MEMBERS. 
Allen,  Walter  W.,  Topeka,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 
Bampfylde,  Hon.  Mrs.,  144,  Piccadilly,  Loudon,  W. 
Chase,  Lieutenant  W.  S.  L.,  V.C.,  D.A.Q.M.-General,  Quetta  District, 
Beluchistan. 

Money,  Colonel  Gerard  Noel,  C.B.,  F.R.G.S.,  Vigo  House, Weybridge. 
TuLLOCH,  Conrad,  Linwood,  Erith,  Kent. 

ASSOCIATES.  .  .; 

Badelier,  Emile,  Rangoon,  British  Burmah. 
Braysiiaw,  John  L.,  Settle,  Yorkshire. 
Campbell,  Robert  Allen,  C.E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 
Dicksee,  Frank,  A.R.A.,  108,  Peel  Street,  Campden  Hill,  London,  W. 
Folkestone,  The  Viscountess,  8,  Ennisniore  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 
Glover,  John  J.  T.,  124,  Stephen's  Green,  W.,  Dublin. 
Hastings,  Miss,  .3,  Ridgway-place,  Wimbledon.  ■   -  ■ 

Horne,  Alderson,  46,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Lowe,  Frederick  J.,  ],  Elm  Court,  Temple,  London,  E.C. 
Miller,  Mrs. William  Pitt,  Marlewood,  Grange-over-Sands,  Lancashire- 
Molesworth,  Guilford  L.,  Simla,  India. 
PoDMORE,  Rev.  Thompson,  M.A.,  The  College,  Eastbourne. 
Rathdonnell,  The  Dowager  Lady,  Drunicar,  Dunleer,  Co.  Louth. 
RicKETTS,  Captain  C,  Hawthorn  Bank,  Westbury  Park,  Bristol. 
Seymour,  Captain   Edward  H.,  R.N.,  United  Service  Club,  Pall 

Mall,  London,  S.W. 
Simpson,  PtEGiNALD  Wynne,  B.A.,  14,  Cornwall  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 
Southward,  Rev.  W.  T.,  M.A.,  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge. 
Walker,  Frank  Cooper,  21,  Alma  Square,  St.  John's  Wood,  London, 

N.W. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    LIBRARY  CATALOGUE. 


The  following  addif  ions  hare  been  made  since  last  month. 
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MR.   HODGSON'S   INVESTIGATIONS   IN  INDIA. 


Those  members  of  our  Society  who  have  read  the  First  Report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Evidence  for  Marvellous 
Phenomena  offered  by  certain  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  will 
-be  interested  to  hear  that  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  has 
been  conducting  the  in^'estigation  on  the  spot  energetically  and  im- 
partially ;  and  that  he  is  now,  we  believe,  on  his  way  back.  He  has  al- 
ready sent  home  a  considerable  mass  of  documents,  including  depositions 
of  witnesses  mentioned  in  the  First  Report,  itc.  The  additional  evidence 
is  for  the  most  part  unfavourable  to  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena, 
and  Mr.  Hodgson  inclines,  we  believe,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alleged 
marvels  are  altogether  to  be  attributed  to  fraud.  His  grounds  for  this 
conclusion,  and  his  views  as  to  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
marvels,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  a  Second  Report  which  will  l>e  pre- 
-sented  to  the  Society  shortly  after  Mr.  Hodgson's  return. 

Mr.  Hodgson  found  that  the  editor  of  the  Madras  Christian  College 
Magazine^  wlio  is  now  the  possessor  of  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters, 
was  quite  willing  to  submit  tne  question  of  their  gejiuineness  to  the 
decision  of  a  professional  expert.  Accordingly  a  certain  number  of  the 
letters,  Avhich  Madame  Coulomb  affirms  herself  to  have  received  from 
Madame  Blavatsky  in  her  own  name,  have  been  sent  for  examination 
to  the  well-known  expert,  Mr.  F.  G.  Netherclift,  with  some  undisputed 
specimens  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  handwriting.  His  report,  Avhich  is 
unfavourable  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  will  be  laid  before  the  Society 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence.  Meantime,  the  following  descrip- 
tion which  Mi\  Hodgson  gives  of  an  experience  of  his  Avhenvisiting  the 
Coulombs,  will  at  any  rate  show  that  the  latter  would  be  useful  con- 
:federates  in  any  conspiracy  to  pr-oduce  fraudulent  phenomena. 

'■'■Madras,  Jaunanjdth,  1885. 

' '  This  morning  I  called  upon  the  Coulombs,  who  are  living  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Dyer  in  St.  Thome.  I  conversed  a  short  time  with  M.  Coulomb 
before  Madame  Coulomb  appeared.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed I  remarked,  concerning  certain  cases  of  premonition,  tliat  I  liad  no  satis- 
'factory  theory  at  present  to  account  for  them.  At  this  moment  something 
white  appeared,  toucliing  my  hair,  and  fell  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  letter.  I 
picked  it  up.  It  was  addressed  to  myself.  M.  and  Madame  Coulomb  were 
•sitting  near  me  and  in  front  of  me.  I  had  observed  no  motion  on  their  part 
which  could  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  letter.  Examining  tlie  ceiling 
■as  I  stood  I  could  detect  no  flaw  ;  it  appeared  intact.  On  opening  the  letter 
I  found  it  referred  to  the  conversation  which  had  just  taken  place.  I  tran- 
scribe the  words : — 

"  'Because  the  existing  cause  of  to-day  foretells  the  efi'ect  uf  to-morrow— 
a  bud  assures  us  beforehand  the  full-blown  rose  of  to-morrow  ;  on  seeing  a 
fine  field  of  corn  in  which  are  buried  eggs  of  locusts,  we  are  to  foresee  that 
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that  corn  will  never  enter  tlie  granary  ;  by  the  appearance  of  consumptive- 
father  and  scrofulous  mother  a  sickly  child  can  be  foretold.  Now  all  these- 
causes,  which  bring  to  us  these  efiects,  have  in  their  turn  their  effects  them- 
selves, and  so,  ad  infinitum  ;  and  as  nothing  is  lost  in  Nature,  but  remains- 
impressed  in  the  akasa,  so  the  acute  perception  of  the  seer  beginning  at  the 
source  arrives  at  the  result  with  exactitude. 

'  The  New  Adept,  Columbus.' 

"  M.  Coulomb  then  described  the  origin  of  the  letter." 

A  large  beam  sujiported  the  ceiling,  and  resting  on  this,  at  right  angles  to- 
it,  was  a  series  of  small  beams  with  spaces  between  them.  These  spaces  were^ 
filled  with  blocks  of  wood,  with  mortar  to  keep  them  in  place.  Part  of  this, 
mortar  had  been  scraped  out  on  the  top  of  the  large  beam  and  between  two 
smaller  ones,  so  that  a  letter  could  be  inserted  and  lie  flat  on  the  top  of  the 
large  beam.  "  Round  the  letter  was  twice  passed  a  piece  of  thread  of  the  sam& 
colour  as  the  ceiling.  One  end  oi  the  thread  remained  loose  on  the  letter,  the 
other  end  was  in  the  hand  i:)f  a  person  outside  the  room.  The  thread 
ran  from  the  letter,  close  to  the  ceiling,  passed  outside  and  hung  down.  I  was 
sitting  under  the  main  beam.  The  subject  of  conversation  was  led  up  to, and 
at  the  given  signal  (a  call  to  the  dog)  the  confederate  in  the  verandah  beyond 
pulled  tlie  thread  and  the  letter  fell.  The  confederate  di-ew  the  thread 
entirely  away  and  left  the  spot.  The  crevice  for  the  letter  might,  in  a  few 
moments,  have  been  stopped  up  and  covered  with  dust,  so  that  no  aperture 
whatever  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ceiling." 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  read  the  First  Report  of 
the  Committee,  that  in  the  introduction  to  Appendix  XXVI.  they 
stated  that  all  accounts  of  letters  falling  at  "  Headquarters"  must,  they 
thought,  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the 
Indian  ceilings.  And  though  the  one  in  question  is  somewhat  different 
to  tliat  which  they  had  in  their  minds,  the  narrative  just  given  shows 
that  tliis  suspicion  was  well  founded. 

Copies  of  the  First  Report  may  still  be  obtained  for  2s.  6d.  by 
Associates  who  have  not  yet  had  one,  hy  applying  to  the  Assistant- 
Secretary,  14,  Dean's  Yard,  S.W. 


HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

Members  and  Associates  desirous  of  occupying  for  a  time  a  small  house 
reputed  to  be  haunted,  with  a  view  of  investigating  the  phenomena,  are 
invited  to  conniiunicate  with  F.  Podmore,  Esq.,  14,  Dean's  Yard,  S.W.  It 
it  is  not,  of  course,  guaranteed  that  arrangements  can  be  made  with  all 
applicants.  The  house  is  partly  furnished,  and  is  in  a  pretty  part  of  the 
country,  not  very  far  from  London. 


DONATIONS  RECEIVED. 

£  s.  d. 

Mrs.  Myers  (of  Cheltenham)  for  Libraiy  Fund                          5  0  0 

Anonymous  to  meet  expenses  of  lectures  or  other  objects    ...  10  0  0 
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CASES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  LITERARY  COMMITTEE. 

(Continued.) 

The  narratives  now  printed  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Gurney, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  remarks  prefixed  and  appended  to  some  of  them. 

In  the  following  case,  there  is  a  certain  presumption  that  the  vision 
Avas  telepathic,  in  the  fact  that  the  hallucination  was  unique  in  the  per- 
>cipient's  experience,  and  that  the  agent's  thoughts  must  have  been  very 
much  occupied  with  her  at  the  time.  But  the  fact  that  the  experience 
■iwas  not  mentioned  at  the  time  is  of  course  an  evidential  flaw. 

L.— 1.554— A«  Pn  ■ 

From  Mrs.  Beaumont,  1,  Crescent  Road,  S.  Norwood. 

Fehruary  2itJi,  188.5. 
One  day  in  the  40's,  when  I  was  living  in  the  Rectory  at  Marl- 
borough, my  father's  house,  my  mother  and  sister  had  gone  out,  and  I 
was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  at  about  3  p.m.  I  was 
reading  a  book,  when  the  light  seemed  to  be  slightly  darkened,  and 
looking  up  I  saw,  leaning  in  at  the  window  farthest  from  me,  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  beckoning,  a  gentleman  whom  I  had 
only  seen  once,  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  previously.  Supposing 
that  my  father  wanted  me  to  sign  my  name  (as  a  witness  to  a  lease,  or 
something  of  that  kind)  I  got  up,  went  out  of  the  window  (which  led 
■down  into  the  garden),  and  passed  along  in  front  of  the  house,  and  up 
six  steps  into  my  father's  study,  which  was  empty.  I  then  went  into 
'the  yard  and  garden,  but  found  noltody  ;  so  I  returned  to  my  sofa  and 
my  books.  When  father  came  in,  two  hours  afterwards,  I  said,  "Why 
•did  you  send  Mr.  H.  to  call  me,  and  then  go  away  1 "  My  father  replied, 
What  are  you  tiilking  about  ?  H.  is  down  in  Wales."  Xothing  more 
was  said.  I  did  not  like  to  dwell  on  the  subject  to  either  of  my  parents, 
•and  I  did  not  mention  the  occurrence  to  any  one  for  several  years. 
About  a  fortnight  afterwards  I  was  told  by  my  mother  that  Mr.  H. 
had  written,  j^roposing  for  my  hand  (some  property  of  his 
adjoined  some  property  of  my  father's  in  Wales).  I  cannot 
fix  exactly  how  close  the  coincidence  was  ;  but  my  strong  im- 
pression is  that  the  letter  was  received  within  2-1  hours  of 
my  experience.  Before  I  was  told  of  the  contents  of  tlie  letter,  I 
■remember  that  1  found  the  blue  envelope  of  Mr.  H.'s  letter  (with 
'T.  H.  on  the  corner,  and  with  the  coat-of-arms  on  his  seal,  and  with  the 
postmark  Llandilo)  on  the  floor  in  my  father's  study.  When  the  news 
was  told  me,  I  seemed  to  receive  some  explanation  of  my  vision. 

I  have  never  had  any  hallucination  or  vision  at  any  other  time, 
•except  when  I  saw  the  "little  brown  lady"  at  Ivintbury.* 

C.  Beaumont. 

*  This  Avas  an  apparition  frequently  seen  by  tlie  residents  in  a  particular 
aiouse. 
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L.— 1555.— Ai   pi  ,  , 

From  Capt.  Alex.  S.  Beaumont,  1,  Crescent  Road,  S.  Norwood  Park. 

February  2Uh,  1885. 
About  September,  1873,  when  my  father  was  living  at  57,  Inverness 
Terrace,  I  was  sitting  one  evening,  about  8.30  p.m.,  in  the  large  dining- 
room.  At  the  table,  facing  me,  with  their  backs  to  the  door,  were  seated 
my  mother,  sister,  and  a  friend,  Mrs.  W.  Suddenly  I  seemed  to  see  my 
wife  bustHng  in  through  the  door  of  the  back  dining-room,  which  was  in 
view  from  my  position.  She  was  in  a  mauve  dress.  I  got  up  to  meet  her, 
though  much  astonished  as  I  believed  her  to  be  at  Tenby.  As  I  rose,  my 
mother  said,"  Who  is  that  1 "  not  (I  think)  seeing  anyone  herself,  but  seeing 
that  I  did.  I  exclaimed, "  Why,  it's  Cai-ry,"  and  advanced  to  meet  her.  As 
I  advanced,  the  figure  disappeared.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  my  wife 
was  spending  that  evening  at  a  friend's  house,  in  a  mauve  dress,  which 
I  Iiad  most  certainly  never  seen.  I  had  never  seen  her  dressed  in  that- 
colour.  My  wife  recollected  that  at  that  time  she  was  talking  with 
some  friends  about  me,  much  regretting  my  absence,  as  there  was  going 
to  be  dancing,  and  I  had  promised  to  play  for  them.  I  had  been 
unexpectedly  detained  in  London.  Alex.  S.  Beaumont. 

The  following  corroboration  is  from  the  friend,  Mrs.  W.,  who  was- 
present : — 

11,  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

March  5th,  1885. 

As  far  as  I  can  recollect.  Captain  Beaumont  was  sitting  talking,  when, 
he  looked  up,  and  gave  a  start.  His  mother  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  He  replied,  "I  saw  my  wife  walk  across  the  end  of  the  room, 
but  that  is  nothing,  she  often  appears  to  people  ;  her  servants  have  seen 
her  several  times."  The  room  we  were  in  was  a  double  dining-room,  one- 
end  was  lit  with  gas  and  the  other,  where  Mrs.  Beaumont  appeared,  was: 
comparatively  dark.  No  one  else  saw  her  except  her  husband.  Mrs,. 
Beaumont  Avas  at  the  time  in  Wales,  and  this  happened  in  Inverness 
Terrace,  Bayswater.  Florexce  Wiiipiiam. 

From  Mrs.  Beaumont. 
I  distinctly  remember  hearing  from  my  husband,  either  the  next 
day  or  the  second  day  after  his  experience  ;  and  in  his  letter  he  asked, 
"  What  were  you  doing  at  such  an  hour  on  such  a  night  1"  I  was  able 
to  recall  that  I  was  standing  in  a  group  of  friends,  and  that  we  were 
regretting  his  absence.  I  was  in  a  mauve  dress,  which  I  am  confident, 
that  he  could  never  have  seen.  q  Beaumont. 

Captain  Beaumont  adds  :  "I  have  never  had  any  other  hallucination 
of  the  senses  "  except  on  the  following  occasion. 

[This  other  occasion,  in  which  the  same  agent  and  percipient  were,. 
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concerned,  and  a  third  case  in  which  the  same  agent  was  concerned — 
would  be  quite  without  evidential  value  if  they  stood  alone  ;  but  they 
are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  stronger  case.] 

From  Captain  Beaumont. 

February  Uth,  1885. 

In  1871  I  was  staying  at  Norton  House,  Tenby,  for  the  first  time, 
and  had  just  gone  to  bed,  and  was  wide  awake.  I  had  the  candle  on 
my  right  side,  and  was  reading.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  to  the 
right  was  a  door,  which  was  locked,  and,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  pasted 
up  on  the  other  side. 

Through  this  I  saw  the  figure  of  my  future  wife  (the  lady  of  the 
house)  enter,  draped  in  white  from  head  to  foot.  Oddly  enough,  I  was 
not  specially  startled.  My  idea  was  that  some  one  was  ill,  and  that 
she  had  come  to  get  something  out  of  the  room.  I  averted  my  head, 
and  when  I  looked  up  again  the  apparition  was  gone.  I  suppose  that  I 
saw  it  for  two  or  three  seconds.  ^lex.  S.  Beaumont. 

From  Mrs.  Beaumont. 

February  lith,  1885. 
In  1872,  two  or  three  months  after  my  marriage,  Captain  Beaumont 
and  I  returned  from  London  to  Tenby.  I  went  up  into  my  dressing- 
room  and  gave  the  keys  of  my  luggage  to  my  servant,  Ellen  Bassett. 
I  was  standing  before  the  looking-glass  with  my  back  turned  to  her,  and 
I  heard  her  utter  a  little  sharp  cry.  I  turned  round,  saying,  "  What's 
the  matter,"  and  saw  her  with  my  nightcap  in  her  hand.  She  said, 
"  O,  nothing,  nothing,"  and  I  went  downstairs.  The  day  after  my  hus- 
band saw  her  taking  off  the  paper  which  pasted  up  the  door  between  my 
bedroom  and  the  dressing-room.  He  said,  "  What  are  you  doing  V 
She  said  she  was  opening  that  door.  He  said,  "  Why,  the  first  night  that  I 
slept  in  this  house,  I  sa^Y  your  mistress  walk  through  that  door."  (I  must 
explain  that  Captain  Beaumont  had  been  a  guest  in  this  house  on  a. 
good  many  occasions  before  our  marriage.  On  the  occasion  mentioned, 
he  had  imagined  that  perhaps  someone  was  ill  in  the  house,  and  that  I 
had  entered  his  room  to  get  something,  thinking  him  sure  to  be  asleep. ), 
Then  the  maid  told  hini  that  she  had  seen  me  the  night  before  we  came 
home — she  did  not  know  exactly  what  day  we  Avere  coming,  and  had 
been  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  as  he  had  been  in  Avhen  he  saw  me.  She 
was  just  going  to  step  into  bed,  when  she  saw  me  enter  "  through  the 
door,"  with  a  nightcap  on,  and  a  candle  in  my  hand.  She  was  so 
terrified  that  she  rushed  out  of  the  room  by  the  other  door,  and  told  the 
other  servants  she  was  sure  I  was  dead.  They  comforted  her  as  well 
as  they  could,  but  she  would  not  return  to  the  room.  The  cause  of  her 
crying  out,  Avhen  I  heard  her  do  so,  was  that,  in  unpacking,  she 
recognised  the  identical  nightcap  that  the  apparition  had  worn.  The 
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curious  point  is  that  the  nightcap  was  one  that  I  had  bought  in 
London,  and  had  not  mentioned  to  her,  and  was  perfectly  unlike  any 
that  I  had  ever  worn  before.  It  had  three  frills.  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  wear  nightcaps  of  coloured  muslin  without  frills. 

The  same  servant,  some  months  after  the  nightcap,  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  said  to  the  other  servants,  "  We  shall  have  news  of  missus 
to-day;  I've  just  seen  her  standing  in  the  dining-room  door;  she'd  on  a 
black  velvet  bonnet  and  black  cloak."  (We  had  been  in  London  some 
weeks.)  This  occurred  about  9  o'clock  a.m.  About  10.30  she  received 
a  telegram  from  us  to  say  we  should  be  home  that  evening  ;  the  tele- 
gram was  sent  from  Paddington  station  as  we  waited  for  our  train. 
The  bonnet  and  cloak  had  been  bought  in  town  without  her  knowledge. 

The  maid  was  with  me  for  years,  and  was  certainly  not  nervous  or 
hysterical.    I  have  now  parted  with  her  for  some  years. 

C.  Beaumont. 


L.— 1.55G— A" 

From  Miss  E.  M.  Churchill,  9,  Eversley  Park,  Chester.  (Procured 
through  Miss  Porter,  who  knows  the  narrator  well.) 

August,  1884, 

In  October,  1883,  being  in  Toronto,  Canada,  at  the  time,  I  thought 
I  saw  my  youngest  sister  come  into  the  ante-room  next  to  the  room 
where  we  were  seated  at  lunch.  I  exclaimed,  and  then  thought  I  had 
been  mistaken,  of  course,  and  that  one  of  my  cousins  who  resembled  her 
somewhat  in  appearance  had  come  to  lunch,  but  found  no  one  was  there 
■at  all,  nor  had  anyone  come  into  the  room.  I  remember  remarking  at 
^ihe  time  that  I  thought  I  saw  my  sister  all  in  brown,  and  that  she 
had  nothing  of  that  colour  as  far  as  I  knew.  A  few  days  afterwards  I 
received  a  letter  from  another  sister,  in  which  she  mentioned  that  my 
youngest  sister  and  she  had  been  getting  new  winter  things,  and  were 
■di'essed  in  brown  from  head  to  foot. 

I  think  I  was  quite  well  at  the  time,  but  my  sister  was  ill,  which  I 
was  not  aware  of  for  some  vt^eeks  afterwards. 

E.  M.  Churchill. 


It  is  rarely  that  the  cases  of  the  A"  P'^  type  (Agent  normal — 
Percipient  normal)  can  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  telepathy.  There 
being  no  perceptible  coincidence,  the  phantasm  may  always  be  regarded 
:as  a  purely  subjective  hallucination.  In  the  foregoing  cases  the  dress  is 
the  point  which  affords  a  certain  presumption  in  favour  of  telepathy. 
In  the  next  case,  a  similar  presumptioii  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
phantasm  was  seen  by  two  people,  one  of  whom  had  never  seen  the 
supposed  agent,  and  yet  correctly  described  his  appearance. 
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L.— 1557— A'l  Pn  -  '  ■ 

From  Mrs.  Elgee,  18,  Woburn  Road,  Bedford. 

March  1st,  1885. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1864,  being  detained  in  Cairo,  on  my 
way  out  to  India,  the  following  curious  circumstance  occurred  to  me  : — 
Owing  to  an  unusual  influx  of  travellers,  I,  with  the  young  lady  under 
iny  charge  (whom  we  will  call  D.)  and  some  other  passengers  of  the 
outward-bound  mail  to  India,  had  to  take  up  our  abode  in  a  somewhat 
Unfrequented  hotel.  The  room  shared  by  Miss  D.  and  myself  was  large, 
lofty,  and  gloomy  ;  the  furniture  of  the  scantiest,  consisting  of  two  small 
beds,  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  not  touching  the 
avails  at  all ;  two  or  three  rush-bottomed  chairs,  a  very  small  washing- 
stand,  and  a  large  old-fashioned  sofa  of  the  settee  sort,  which  was 
"placed  against  one-half  of  the  large  folding-doors  which  gave  entrance 
to  the  room.  This  settee  was  far  too  heavy  to  be  removed,  unless  by 
two  or  three  people.  The  other  half  of  the  door  was  used  for  entrance, 
and  faced  the  two  beds.  Feeling  rather  desolate  and  strange,  and  MissD. 
being  a  nervous  person,  I  locked  the  door,  and  taking  out  the  key,  put  it 
under  my  pillow  ;  but  on  Miss  D.  remarking  that  there  might  be  a 
duplicate  which  could  open  the  door  from  outside,  I  put  a  chair  against 
the  door,  with  my  travelling-bag  on  it,  so  arranged,  that  on  any 
pressure  outside  one  or  both  must  fall  on  the  bare  floor,  and  make  noise 
enough  to  rouse  me.  We  then  proceeded  to  retire  to  bed,  the  one  I 
had  chosen  being  near  the  only  window  in  the  room,  which  opened  with 
two  glazed  doors,  almost  to  the  floor.  These  doors,  on  account  of  the 
heat,  I  left  open,  first  assuring  myself  that  no  communication  from  the 
outside  could  be  obtained.  (The  window  led  on  to  a  small  balcony, 
which  was  isolated,  and  was  three  stories  above  the  ground.)  I  suddenly 
woke  from  a  sound  sleep  with  the  impression  that  somebody  had  called 
me,  and,  sitting  up  in  bed,  to  my  unbounded  astonishment,  by  the  clear 
light  of  early  dawn  coming  in  through  the  large  window  Ijefore- 
mentioned,  I  beheld  the  figure  of  an  old  and  very  valued  friend  whom 
I  knew  to  be  in  England.  He  appeared  as  if  most  eager  to  speak  to 
ane,  and  I  addressed  him  with,  "  Good  gracious  !  how  did  you  come 
ihere  ? "  So  clear  was  the  figure,  that  I  noted  every  detail  of  his  dress, 
•even  to  three  onyx  shirt  studs  which  he  always  wore.  He  seemed  to 
come  a  step  nearer  to  me,  when  be  suddenly  pointed  across  the  room, 
and  on  my  looking  round,  I  saw  Miss  D.  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  gazing  at 
the  figure  with  every  expression  of  terror.  On  looking  back,  my  friend 
seemed  to  shake  his  head,  and  retreated,  step  by  step,  slowly,  till  he 
seemed  to  sink  through  that  portion  of  the  door  where  the  settee  stood. 
I  never  knew  what  happened  to  me  after  this  ;  but  my  next  remembrance 
is  of  bright  sunshine  pouring  through  the  window.    Gradually  the 
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remembrance  of  what  had  happened  came  back  to  me,  and  the  question 
arose  in  ray  mind,  had  I  been  dreaming,  or  had  I  seen  a  visitant  from 
another  world  1  the  bodily  presence  of  my  friend  being  utterly  impossible. 
Remembering  that  Miss  D.  had  seemed  aware  of  the  hgure  as  well  as 
myself,  I  determined  to  allow  the  test  of  my  dream  or  vision  to  be 
whatever  she  said  to  me  upon  the  subject,  I  intending  to  say  nothing 
to  her  unless  she  spoke  to  me.    As  she  seemed  still  asleep,  I  got  out  of 
bed,  examined  the  door  carefully,  and  found  the  chair  and  my  bag 
untouched,  and  the  key  under  my  pillow ;  the  settee  had  not  been, 
touched,  nor  had  that  portion  of  the  door  against  which  it  was  placed 
any  appearance  of  being   opened  for  years.    Presently,  on  Miss  D. 
waking  up,  she  looked  about  the  room,  and  noticing  the  chair  and  bag, 
made  some  remark  as  to  their  not  having  been  much  use.    I  said, 
"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  and  when  she  said,  "  Why,  that  man  who  was 
in  the  room  this  morning  must  have  got  in  somehow."    She  then 
proceeded  to  describe  to  me  exactly  what  I  myself  had  seen.  Without 
giving  any  satisfactory  answer  as  to  what  I  had  seen,  I  made  her  rather 
angry  by  affecting  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  fancy  on  her  part,  and 
showed  her  the  key  still  under  my  pillow,  and  the  chair  and  bag 
untouched.    I  then  asked  her,  if  she  was  so  sure  that  she  had  seen 
somebody  in  the  room,  did  not  she  know  who  it  was  1    "  No,"  said  she, 
"  I   have   never   seen    him    before,    nor    anyone    like   him.'  I 
said,   "  Have  you   ever   seen   a   photograph   of  him  ?  "    She  said, 
"  No."      This    lady    never     was    told    what    I    saw,    and  yet, 
described   exactly    to    a   third   person   what    we   both    had  seen. 
Of  course  I  Avas  under  the  impression  my  friend  v/as  dead.  Such,, 
however,  was  not  the  case  ;  and  I  met  him  some  four  years  later,, 
when,  without  telling  him  anything  of  my  experience  in  Cairo,  I  asked 
him  in  a  joking  way  could  he  remember  what  he  was  doing  on  a  certain 
night  in  November,  1864.     "  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  require  me  to  have 
a  good  memory  "  ;  but  after  a  little  reflection  he  replied,  "  Why  that, 
was  the  time  I  was  so  harassed  with  trying  to  decide  for  or  against, 
the  appointment  which  was  offered  me,  and  I   so  much  wished  yoiL 
could  have  been  with  me  to  talk  the  matter  over.    I  sat  over  the  fire 
quite  late,  trying  to  think  what  you  would  have  advised  me  to  do." 
A  little  cross-questioning  and  comparing  of  dates  brought  out  the 
curious  fact  that,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  time  between  England 
and  Cairo,  his  meditations  over  the  fire  and  my  experience  were 
simultaneous.    Having  told  him  the  circumstances  above  narrated,  I 
asked  him  had  he  been  aware  of  any  peculiar  or  unusual  sensation.  He. 
said  none,  only  that  he  had  wanted  to  see  me  very  much. 

E.  H.  Elgee^ 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Elgee  says  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  fear  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  any  informatic«t<. 
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from  Miss  D.  She  married  soon  after  we  reached  India,  and  I  never 
met  her  since,  nor  do  I  know  where  she  is,  if  alive.  I  quite  under- 
stand the  value  of  her  corroboration,  and  at  the  time  she  told  the 
whole  circumstance  to  a  fellow  traveller,  who  repeated  it  to  me,  and 
her  story  and  mine  agreed  in  every  particular,  save  that  to  her  the 
visitant  was  a  complete  stranger,  and  her  tale  was  quite  unbiassed  by 
mine,  as  I  always  treated  hers  as  a  fancy,  and  never  acknowledged  I 
had  been  aware  of  anything  unusual  having  taken  place  in  our  room 
at  Cairo.  I  never  have  seen,  or  fancied  I  saw,  any  one  before  or  since, 
though  I  have  steadily  tried  to  force  my  friend,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  whose 
curious  power  of  duplication  (to  coin  a  word)  you  are  doubtless  aware  ^ 
of,  to  appear  to  me. 

My  visitant,  also,  is  dead,  or  he  would,  I  know,  have  added  his 
testimony,  small  as  it  was,  to  mine.  He  was  a  very  calm,  quiet,  clever, 
scientific  man,  not  given  to  vain  fancies  on  any  subject,  and  certainly 
was  not  aware  of  any  desire  of  appearing  to  me. — Believe  me,  yours, 
truly,  E.  H.  Elgee. 


L.— 1558— A'l  P° 
From  Mr.  H.  King,  Royal  Military  College,  York  Town,  Farnborough 

Station,  Hants, 

Marcli,  1885. 

On  Thursday  night,  October  30th  [1884J  H.  M.  and  I  went  to  dine^ 
at  Broadmoor.  We  stayed  till  10  p.m.  or  so,  and  on  leaving  the  house 
were  talking  of  different  things,  M.  being  quite  as  usual ;  when  after 
five  minutes'  walk  M.  suddenly  stopped  and  said,  '•  Look,  look  !  oh. 
look !  "  "We  thought  nothing  of  it  at  first,  but  he  still  kept  pointing, 
with  his  finger  at  some  imaginary  thing  in  the  darkness.  The  spot  we 
wei'e  in  was  very  dark,  with  a  wood  on  our  right  and  a  field  on  our  left, 
separated  from  us  by  a  railing.  Thinking  M.  saw  somebody  hiding 
behind  a  bush  I  went  forward,  but  saw  nothing.  M.  now,  still  saying 
"  Look  at  her,  look  at  her,"  fell  back  against  the  railing  and  lay 
motionless  with  his  back  against  it.  We  ran  to  him,  asking  him  what 
was  the  matter,  but  he  only  moaned.  After  a  while  he  seemed  better. 
We  wanted  him  to  come  on,  but  he  said  "  Where  is  my  stick  f  which 
he  had  dropped.  ''  Oh,  never  mind  your  stick,"  I  said,  for  I  was  afraid 
of  not  being  at  the  college  before  the  shuttiirg  of  the  doors  ;  but  he 
would  look  for  his  stick,  which  he  found  by  lighting  a  match.  We 
walked  on  together,  M.,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to  get  him  inta 
conversation,  not  saying  a  word.  After  walking  for  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  he  suddenly  said,  "  Whei-e  were  they  carrying  her  to  ?  I  tell 
you  they  were  carrying  her ;  didn't  you  see  them  carrying  her  ? ''  I 
tried  to  quiet  him,  but  he  kept  on  saying,  "  I  tell  you  they 
were  carrying  her."     In  a  short  time  he  was  pacified  and  walked 
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quietly  on  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  when  he  said,  looking 
round  in  sui'prise,  "  Hullo  !  we  must  have  come  a  short  cut. 
I  know  this  house."  I  said  we  hadn't ;  but  he  said,  "  We  must 
have  run  then.  It  seems  only  a  minute  ago  since  we  left 
the  house."  He  several  times  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
■quickness  we  had  done  the  last  half-mile  in.  He  was  all  right  from 
this  to  the  college.  On  Sunday  morning  he  told  me  that  something 
very  bad  had  happened  on  Thursday  night.  An  old  lady  wiio  was  very 
fond  of  him,  but  whom  he  hadn't  seen  for  a  long  time,  had  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease.  She  had  been  oi;t  somewhere  and  had 
come  home,  when,  as  she  was  receiving  some  friends,  she  fell  dead, 
and,  to  use  his  words,  she  Avas  carried  out.  I  immediately  asked  him 
■at  what  hour  did  she  die?  He  said  at  between  10  and  11.  (It  was  a 
little  after  10  when  he  saw  his  vision.)  I  could  not  get  the  exact  hour 
of  the  lady's  death,  as  he  didn't  like  the  subject.  AVhen  he  told  me 
this  he  knew  nothing  of  what  occurred  on  the  walk  home.  When  he 
was  told  of  it  he  didn't  remember  a  thing  about  the  vision  ;  but  said 
if  he  hadn't  known  that  he  hadn't  drunk  anything  (which  was  true), 
he  would  have  said  he  had  been  drunk  He  seemed  to  have  been  in 
a  sort  of  stupor  all  the  time.  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  that  he  told 
me  long  before  this  that  he  had  seen  a  vision  of  a  girl  who  had  been 
drowned.  [This  other  vision  followed  closely  on  an  accident  which 
had  much  distressed  the  percipient. — E.  G.] 
This  is  a  true  account  of  what  happened. 

Signed — 

H.  King  (the  writer  of  the  above). 
A.  Hamilton'-Joxes. 

Mr.  H.  King  adds  ; — 

My  friend  remembers  perfectly  M.'s  not  being  surprised  at  the  news, 
[of  the  death]  and  his  saying  it  seemed  to  have  happened  before. 

[Mr.  R.  A.  King,  (of  36,  Gi-ove  Lane,  Denmark  Hill)  uncle  of  the 
narrator,  through  whose  kindness  we  obtained  this  account,  says  : — "  M. 
has  such  a  horror  of  the  whole  affair  that  my  nephew  does  not  let  me 
write  to  ask  him  about  the  old  lady's  death."  We  are  thus  unable  to 
verify  the  date  of  the  death  independently.  M.'s  name  is  known  to 
me.    He  has  left  the  Military  College.] 


The  following  two  letters  were  written  Ijy  the  late  Mrs.  Clarke, 
third  wife  of  the  late  Thomas  Clarke,  of  Bishopton  Close,  Ripon,  to 
Mr.  William  Fowler  Stephenson,  son,  Ijy  a  former  marriage,  of  the  said 
'Thomas  Clarke's  second  wife.    The  letters  were  given  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
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son  to  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,, 
Durham,  from  whom  we  obtained  them. 

L.— 1559— Ae  Pn 

October  11th,  1872. 

On  the  morning  of  my  father's  death,  between  4  and  5  o'clock,  I 
saw  a  sort  of  shadowy  light  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  half  arose  to 
look  at  it.  I  distinctly  saw  my  father's  face,  smiling  at  me.  I  drevr 
the  curtains  apart,  and  still  saw  him  looking  fixedly  at  me.  I  awoke 
the  girl  who  was  sleeping  with  me,  and  asked  her  to  draw  up  the  window- 
blind.  I  then  asked  her  if  she  saw  anything.  She  said,  "  Nothing.  It. 
is  too  dark."  I  fancy  I  saw  the  \-ision  for  fully  five  minutes,  and  then, 
all  was  dark  again.  The  face  was  bound  under  the  chin,  as  usual  in, 
death,  and  the  cloth  seemed  stained,  but  not  so  deep  as  iron-mould, 
quite.  On  looking  at  my  father's  corpse,  after  returning  to  Hull,  I  told 
an  old  friend,  who  was  with  me,  that  it  was  just  so  he  looked  at  me, 
except  that  the  cloth  was  discoloured.  She  at  once  said  :  "  Then  he  did 
come  to  you,  that's  certain,  for  the  cloth  was  stained,  and  I  changed  it 
after  daylight."  It  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death  that  I  saw 
him,  and  he  was  asking  God  to  bless  me.  He  was  asking  for  me  con- 
tinually.—M.  C." 

In  reply  to  a  second  application  from  jMr.  Stephenson,  asking  for- 
more  particular  information  on  certain  points,  Mrs.  Clarke  wrote  : — 

October  \<dth,  1872. 

I  had  been  in  Harrogate  for  some  weeks,  and  was  confined  to  my- 
room  from  a  feverish  cold  which  caused  restless  nights.  It  was  thought 
necessary  for  one  of  the  maids  to  sleep  with  me,  so  I  asked  her  to  draw 
up  the  blinds.  This  was  a  little  after  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
11th  of  iSlovember,  1846.  On  that  same  day,  about  9  o'clock,  by  post, 
I  received  the  enclosed  letter,  being  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  my 
father's  illness.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  Sunday  ;  they  wrote  to  me 
on  the  Monday,  and  he  died  on  Tuesday  morning.  I  was  then 
23  years  of  age.  My  sister,  Christiana,  and  a  Avoman-servant  attended 
to  my  father.  A  faithful  old  friend,  Mrs.  Dible,  came  as  soon  as. 
possible  to  do  what  was  necessary  on  such  occasions,  and  it  was  to 
her  that  I  mentioned  what  I  had  seen.  She  explained  that,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  they  had  used  what  had  been  the  bottom 
of  an  old  blind,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  she  saw  was 
stained,  and  changed  it  herself.  I  can  never  explain  what  I  felt  on  that 
day,  if  it  can  be  called  feeling.  They  said  I  was  like  marble  to  look  at. 
and  like  ice  to  touch. — M.  0. 

The  letter  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Clarke  announcing  the  illness  of  her- 
father,  was  enclosed.    Two  persons  had  written  to  her  on  the  same 
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sheet  :■ — 1st.  Mr.  Jubb,  a  friend  of  the  family  ;  2iid.  Her  brother, 
Mr.  J.  Rollit,  a  solicitor  in  Hull. 

Hull,  Xovemher  mh,  1846. 

My  Dear  Matilda, — If  you  wish  to  see  your  dear  father  alive, 
you  must  come  immediately  you  receive  this  ;  lie  is  not  likely  to  survive 
long. — Yours  truly,  Wm.  Jubb. 

Dear  Till, — Father  is,  indeed,  very  ill,  and  I  fear  for  his  recovery. 
Do  not,  however,  distress  yourself  more  than  you  can  avoid,  as  he  may 
yet  be  spared  to  us. — Very  affectionately,  J.  Rollit. 


L.— 1560— A'l  P° 

From  the  Rev.  J.  Barmby,  Pittington  Vicarage,  Durham. 

December  29th,  1884. 

What  follows  was  communicated  orally  to  the  Pv,ev.  J.  T.  Fowler, 
Librarian  and  Hebrew  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Durham,  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  one  of  the  principal  tradesmen  in  Hull,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1872.  Mr.  Fowler  took  notes  in  writing  of  what  !Mr.  Clarke  told 
him  at  the  time,  which  notes  he  handed  to  me  in  tiie  same  month  of 
October.  I  put  them  into  the  following  form  after  receiving  them,  and 
have  no  doubt  of  their  substance  and  details  being  exactly  given.  The 
events  related  had  occurred  about  four  years  previously  to  Mr.  Fowler's 
interview  with  Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Hull,  had  known  for  20  years  a  Mrs.  Palliser,  of  the 
same  place.  She  had  an  only  child,  a  son  called  Matthew,  who  was  a 
sailor.  Being  of  the  age  of  22,  he  had  sailed  from  Hull  to  New  York. 
About  a  month  after  his  departure,  Mrs.  Palliser  came  to  Mr.  Clarke 
in  tears,  and  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Clarke,  poor  Mat's  drowned."  Mr.  0.  said, 
"  How  have  you  got  to  know  ? "  She  replied,  "He  was  drowned  last 
night  going  on  board  the  ship,  in  crossing  the  plank,  and  it  slipped ;  I 
saw  him,  and  heard  him  say,  '  Oh  mother."  '  She  stated  that  she  had  been 
in  bed  at  the  time,  but  was  sure  she  was  wide  awake,  and  that  she  had 
seen  also  her  own  mother,  who  had  been  dead  many  years,  at  the  bed- 
foot,  crying,  aiid  making  some  reference  to  the  event.  Mr.  C.  said  to 
her,  "  Oh,  it's  all  nonsense,  I  don't  believe  anything  of  the  sort."  She 
earnestly  persisted  in  her  conviction,  and  called  on  Mr.  0.  perhaps  half- 
.  a-dozen  times  during  the  ensuing  week.  In  order  to  joacify  her,  he 
undertook  to  write  to  the  agent  of  her  son's  sliip  at  New  Yoi'k.  This 
.she  had  vrished  him  to  do,  thinking  that  he,  as  a  business  man,  would 
know  better  how  to  write  than  herself.  After  the  despatch  of  the  letter, 
Mrs.  P.  kept  calling  on  Mr.  C.  about  every  week  to  ask  if  he  had  heard 
anything.  In  about  a  month's  time  a  letter  arrived  from  Nev.^  York, 
addressed  to  "  Mrs.  Palliser,  care  of  Mr,  Clarke."  It  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Clarke's  son,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.   Palliser,  who,  Ijefore  it  was 
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opened,  said,  "  Aye,  that  ll  contain  the  news  cf  his  being  di'owned."  The 
letter  conveyed  the  intelligence  that  Matthew  Palliser,  of  such  a  ship, 
had  been  drowned  on  such  a  night  through  the  upsetting  of  a  plank  as 
he  was  going  aboard  the  ship.  The  night  specified  was  that  of  Mrs.  P.'s 
vision. 

Mr.  Clarke  described  Mrs.  Palliser  as  "  a  well-educated  woman,  a 
very  respectable  old  lady  who  had  seen  better  days,"  about  65  years  of 
age.  She  had,  he  said,  been  a  widow  for  some  years  before  her  son  was 
drowned.  She  was  then  living  in  a  passage  leading  out  of  Blackfriars 
Gate,  in  Hull.  He  had  seen  her  "  the  day  before  yesterday."  She  had 
told  the  story  "  thousands  of  times,"  and  it  was  well-known  in  Hull. 

From  the  Pi,ev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

November  2Gth,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I  know  nothing  about  the  case  I  mentioned  to  Mr. 
IBarmby  beyond  what  I  gave  him  in  writing. 

Mr.  Clarke,  a  tradesman  in  Hull  [no  connection  with  the  above 
Mr.  Clarke,  mentioned  in  15.59],  told  me  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Palliser, 
and  got  her  to  come  to  his  office,  in  Queen  Street,  Hull,  for  me  to  take 
down  from  her  own  lips  the  notes  I  gave  to  Mr.  Barmby. 

I  took  great  pains  to  get  the  whole  of  the  story  correctly,  and 
ishould  scarcely  think  Mrs.  P.  is  still  living,  but  could  ascertain  if 
necessary. 

You  might  write  about  Mrs.  Palliser  to  M.  W.  Clarke,  Esq., 
"Winterton  Hall,  Doncaster,  his  private  address.  His  place  of  business 
^(as  wholesale  tailor,  itc.)  is  in  Queen  Street,  Hull. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  T.  Fowler 

Queen  Street,  Hull,  or  Winterton  Hall,  via  Doncaster. 

Jamtary  20th,  1885. 
In  re  Mrs.  Palliser "s  Vision. 

Widow  Palliser  was  a  woman  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  worked 
for  my  firm,  Clarke  and  Son,  Clothiers,  Queen  Street,  Hull.  She  had 
an  only  son,  Matthew.  I  assisted  her  in  getting  him  to  sea.  One 
morning  she  came  to  me  with  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks  and  said, 
"  Mat's  dead  ;  I  saw  him  drowned  !  Poor  Mat,  the  last  words  he 
:said  were,  '  Oh  !  my  dear  mother.'  He  threw  up  his  liands  and  sank 
to  rise  no  more."  I  asked  how  she  knew.  She  said,  "  I  saw  him  "oinc 
on  boai'd  his  ship,  and  the  plank  that  he  walked  upon  slipped  on  one 
side,  and  he  fell  overboard  between  the  quay  and  the  ship  and  was 
■drowned.  My  own  mother,  who  had  been  dead  many  years,  came  to 
the  foot  of  my  bed  and  said,  '  Poor  Mat's  gone  ;  he's  drowned.'  " 

I  then  said,   "  Why,  Mat's  in  New  York  "  (I  always  felt  interested 
in  this  woman  and  her  son).     "  Yes,"'  she  said,  "  he  was  drowned  last 
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night  at  New  York;  I  saw  him."  Mrs.  P.'s  object  in  coming  to  me 
was  to  aslv  if  I  would  write  to  the  agent  in  New  York  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  I  said  I  would,  and  wrote  stating  that  a  poor  widow  had  an 
only  son  on  board  such  a  ship,  and  she  had  a  vision  that  an  accident  (I 
said  notliing  about  drowning)  had  happened  to  her  son,  and  I  would 
take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  he  would  ascertain  and  tell  me  all  particu- 
lars. In  about  three  to  five  weeks  (she  came  day  by  day  to  ask  if  we 
had  received  a  reply,  always  saying  that  she  knew  what  the  answer 
would  be),  afc  length  the  letter  arrived.  We  sent  for  Mrs.  P.,  and 
before  the  letter  was  opened  by  my  son,  I  said  to  her,  "  What  will  be 
its  contents  1 "  She  at  once  and  decidedly  said  that  "  Mat  was. 
drowned  on  the  very  night  that  she  saw  him,  and  in  going  on  board  the 
ship  the  plank  slipped,  and  he  fell  overboard  between  the  quay  and  the- 
.ship."    So  it  was.    Mrs.  P.  was  then  wearing  mourning  for  Mat. 

My  son  and  half-a-dozen  young  men  can  verify  this  if  needful. 

Mrs.  P.  died  soon  after.  M.  W.  Clarke. 

Reproduction  of  the  letter  received  from  the  agent  of  the  ship,  as. 
near  as  I  and  my  son  can  remember  : — 

New  York,  date  unknown. 

I  have  made  inquiries  of  Matthew  Palliser,  age  about  20,  and' 
learn  that  he  fell  off  a  plank  in  going  on  board  his  ship,  and  got 
drowned  on   The  date  was  the  same  as  Mrs.  Palliser  said. 

The  mate  has  charge  of  his  chest,  and  will  give  it  to  his  mother  > 
when  the  ship  arrives  in  Liverpool. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Clarke  adds  : — 

April  m,  1885. 

We  have  no  copy  of  the  agent's  letter,  but  both  my  son  and  myself 
and  others  are  certain  that  Mrs.  P.'s  vision  and  the  agent's  account 
of  the  accident  were  the  same,  both  as  to  the  time  and  cause,  viz.,  that 
Mrs.  P.  saw  her  son  slip  off  the  plank  in  going  on  board  his  ship,  and 
that  he  was  drowned  between  the  quay  and  the  ship  ;  agent's  account 
t'nat  he  fell  ofl'  the  plank  and  was  drowned,  at  the  time  mentioned,  be- 
tween the  ship  and  the  quay. 


L._l.-)61— A-i  V° 
Mr.  Thomas  Young,  of  20,  Wilson  Road,  Birchfield,  Birmingham, 
sent  me  an  account  of  the  following  incident,  as  "  often  related  "  to» 
him  by  his  mother.    I  asked  him  to  apply  to  his  mother  for  a  first-hand 
account,  whcih  she  gave  in  the  following  letter  to  him.     Her  account, 
which  was  given  independently,  corresponds  exactly  with  his  ;  which  is- 
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some  proof  that  the  facts  liave  not  been  distorted  through  lapse  of 
memory. 

-  6,  Stonedale  Road.* 

January  10th,  1885. 
My  Dear  Sox, — You  ask  me  to  relate  Aunt  Lucy's  dream ;  it  was 
not  a  dream  but  a  reality.  You  must  know  that  Uncle  Bennet  was  a 
small  farmer,  with  a  large  family  of  12  children,  consequently  some  had 
to  go  away  from  home.  They  lived  in  a  small  village  at  Treylion,  near 
St.  Ives,  Cornwall.  Now  what  I  am  going  to  relate  is  about  their 
daughter  Betsy,  who  had  taken  a  situation — I  think  at  St.  Ives.  One 
morning  aunt  woke  up  and  saw,  standing  by  her  bedside,  this  daughter, 
with  her  hair  streaming  all  over  her  face,  dripping  wet,  and  slie,  poor 
thing,  looking  half-drowned.  Aunt  said,  "  Betsy,  where  have  you 
come  from  f  The  weather  being  frightfully  bad,  she  thought  she  had 
walked  home  through  the  wet.  She  told  her  to  go  and  dry  herself,  but 
she  vanished  away.  Poor  aunt  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  They  sent  to 
her  place,  and  it  appears  she  would  go  to  Plymouth,  and  went  in  a  little 
sailing-vessel,  and  that  very  morning  the  vessel  was  lost  and  all  hands 
perished.  Now,  my  dear  son,  I  can  vouch  for  every  word  being  true, 
for  aunt  was  a  true  Christian  woman.  I  was  a  girl  lohen  she  told  me 
the  unhappy  incident,  but  it  always  made  a  most  vivid  impression  on 
ane.— Believe  me,  dear  son,  your  loving  mother, 

C.  Young. 


L._1.562— A'J  P° 

From  Mrs.  B.,  Belgravia  Institute  for  Trained  Nurses,  263,  Vauxhall 

Bridge  Road. 

The  narrator  is  unwilling  to  have  her  name  published,  as  relatives 
might  object ;  but  says  that  "  the  narrative  can  be  verified  by  private 
communication."  .  . 

December,  1884. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  December  18th,  1864,  my  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  B.,  my  husband,  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  dining-room  at  D — 
Hall.  The  room  was  a  lai-ge  one,  about  26ft.  by  30ft.  ;  on  one  side 
was  the  fireplace,  with  a  door  on  each  side  ;  opposite  the  fireplace  were 
three  windows  ;  standing  with  your  back  to  the  fireplace,  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  on  your  right,  were  two  more  windows,  and  on  your  left  a 
blank  wall.  These  -svindows  were  some  height  from  tlie  ground, 
probably  7ft.  or  more,  so  that  no  one  could  look  in  unless  standing  on  a 
chair.  It  was  dark,  and  we  were  sitting  round  the  fire,  the  shutters 
not  having  been  closed.  Mr.  B.  faced  the  two  Avindows,  I  sat  on  the 
■other  side  of  the  fireplace,    with  my  back    to   the    said  windows, 


*  Now  removed  to  71,  Highbury  Hill,  Highbury,  N. 
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my  husband  being  in  the  middle  facing  the  fire.  Suddenly  Mr. 
B.  said,  "  Who  is  that  looking  in  at  the  window  1 "  pointing  to  the- 
furthest  of  the  two  windows.  We  laughed,  knowing  that  no  one 
could  look  in,  as  there  was  nothing  there  for  them  to  stand  on.  Mr.  B. 
persisted  in  his  assertion,  saying  that  it  was  a  woman  with  a  pale  face- 
and  black  hair  ;  that  the  face  was  familiar  to  him,  but  he  could  not 
remember  her  name,  and  he  insisted  on  my  husband  going  round  the- 
outside  of  the  house  one  way  whilst  he  went  the  other.  They,  however, 
saw  no  one.  As  they  went  out  I  looked  at  the  clock.  The  time  was 
5.45  p.m.  On  the  following  Tuesday  I  heard  of  the  death  of  my 
mother,  Mrs.  R.,  who  had  died  at  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey,  exactly  at 
5.45  2)-">-  on  Sunday,  December  I8th,  the  hour  at  which  the  face 
appeared  at  the  window.  She  had  been  delirous  before  her  death,  and 
calling  piteously  for  me.  Directly  Mr.  B.  heard  of  her  death  he- 
exclaimed,  "  It  was  Mrs.  E..'s  face  I  saw  at  the  window  on  Sunday  " 
(he  had  only  seen  my  mother  two  or  three  times).  We  were  not  aware 
that  my  mother  was  seriously  ill.  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  any- 
scientific  explanation  of  these  facts,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  my" 
mother  s  last  thoughts  were  of  me,  her  eldest  child.  I  had  only  been 
mari'ied  two  months,  and  she  had  not  seen  me  since  my  weddiiig-day. 

E.  A.  B. 

March  20ih,  1885. 
Both  my  father-in-law  and  my  husband  are  dead.  I  know  of  na 
independent  way  in  which  I  can  fix  the  date  of  the  apparition,  but  I 
know  that  my  husband  and  I  had  been  to  church  that  afternoon,  and  if 
you  look  in  any  almanack  for  1864  you  will  see  that  December  18th  in 
that  year  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  was  the  day  on  ^\'hicll  my  mother 
died.  E.  A.  B. 


The  following  case  is  from  the  same  informant  as  the  last.  If  the  per- 
cipient's experience  had  been  confined  to  the  moaning  heard  in  the  night, 
the  incident  would  not  have  been  worth  attending  to,  as  odd  sounds  at 
night  are  very  common  phenomena,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  quite 
normal  causes.  But  the  continuance  of  the  sound  during  the  day  makes, 
a  decided  difference. 

L.— 1563— AeP  December,  ISSi. 

Some  six  years  after  the  above  occurrence,  in  the  September  of  1870, 
my  husband  was  at  D.  Hall  for  his  holiday.  His  parents  were 
then  living  at  Dieppe.  He  was  roused  one  night  by  a  peculiar  moaning, 
as  if  some  person  or  animal  was  in  pain.  He  got  up,  and  went  through 
the  house  and  out  into  the  gardens  and  shrubberies,  but  could  see 
nothing.  He  heard  the  same  noise  at  intervals  all  that  day,  but  could 
not  find  out  the  cause.    He  returned  to  London  next  day  to  find  a. 
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telegram  summoning  him  to  Dieppe,  as  his  mother  was  dying.  When 
he  got  into  tlie  house  at  Dieppe,  the  first  sound  he  heard  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  noise  that  he  heard  at  D-  Hall,  and  he  found  it  was 
his  mother  who  was  making  it,  and  he  learned  she  had  been  doing  so 
for  two  days.  She  died  a  few  hours  after  he  arrived.  We  had  no 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  B."s  illness  at  the  time  my  husband  heard  the 
noise. 

My  husband's  parents  had  been  obliged  to  leave  D.  Hall  under 
painful  circumstances,  and  possibly  the  thoughts  of  her  loved  home  may 
have  been  paramount  with  Mrs.  B.,  or  it  may  have  been  that  they  flew 
to  my  husband,  who  was  her  youngest  son.  At  any  rate,  my  husband 
always  held  that  it  was  his  mother's  moaning  he  heard  at  D.  Hall 
though  she  was  in  France.  She  was  speechless  when  he  reached  her, 
so  no  solution  could  be  arrived  at.  E.  A.  B. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  the  narrator  says  : — 

My  late  husband  was  alone,  at  his  old  home  in  Norfolk,  when  he  heard 
the  moaning  I  told  you  of.  He  was  shortly  after  (the  same  afternoon,  I 
think)  telegraphed  for  to  go  to  Dieppe  to  see  his  mother.  Hew^as  quite 
unaware  till  he  got  the  telegram  that  .she  was  ill.  He  retui'ned  to  Selhurst, 
where  we  were  living,  and  where  I  was,  on  ?iis  v:ay  to  Dieppe,  and  then 
told  me  about  this  noise.  On  his  return  from  Dieppe,  after  his  mother's 
death,  he  said,  "  You  remember  my  telling  you  of  the  moaning  I  heard 

at  D  .     The  first  sound  I  heard  in  the  house  at  Dieppe  was 

the  same,  and  it  was  my  mother  making  it."  He  further  added  that 
he  was  told  she  had  made  it  for  a  day  or  two.  I  am  perfectly  clear 
about  his  hearing  it  first  at  night  in  the  house,  and  on  the  following 
morning  in  the  shrubberies,  which  were  a  little  distance  from  the 
house.  I  never  heard  either  my  husband  or  his  father  speak  of  ever 
hearing  sounds,  or  seeing  anything  before  or  after  the  occurrences  I  have 
mentioned.  They  were  both  matter-of-fact  men,  and  very  free  from 
superstitious  ideas.  I  was  a  young  woman  at  the  time  these  things 
took  place  (I  am  only  41  now),  so  my  memory  of  them  is  very  clear 
and  good.    Six  weeks  or  two  months  after  my  husband  heard  these 

sounds,  we  were  together  at  D  ,  and  he   showed  me  the  spot 

in  the  shrubbery  where  the  sound  had  been  loudest. 


L.— 1564— Ad  P-* 

From  the  wife  of  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  who  has  given  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  persons  concerned  in  confidence. 

December  2m,  1884. 
Sir, — I  have  for  some  time  felt  inclined,  according  to  your  request 
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for  information  on  subjects  connected  with  psychical  research,  to  relate 
to  you  a  peculiar  circumstance  which  happened  to  some  very  near  rela- 
tives of  my  own.  They  were,  at  the  time  (as  nearly  as  I  can  remember 
in  1844),  living  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  gentleman  had  some  years 
before  parted  from  a  brother  living  in  Nottinghamshire  on  very 
unfriendly  terms. 

Sitting  at  breakfast  one  morning  with  his  Avife  (my  sister),  he  saw 
this  brother  pass  the  window,  and  so  fully  impressed  was  he  that  he 
jumped  up,  calling  to  his  wife  to  come  to  the  hall  door  to  receive  him. 
They  went,  but  on  arriving  did  not  see  him,  though  the  grounds  were 
searched  and  servants  questioned.  On  the  arrival  of  the  post  bag,  a 
letter  came  saying  this  brother  was  lying  dangerously  ill  and  most 
anxious  to  see  and  be  reconciled  to  his  brother.  Of  course  he  went,  but  on 
arriving  heard  he  had  died  at  the  exact  time  he  saw  him  pass  the 
window. 

I  have  often  thought  of  and  spoken  of  this,  to  me,  very  re- 
markable circumstance,  and  if  at  all  bearing  upon  your  requirements, 
you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  it,  only  kindly  suppress  the  names,  the 
son  of  one  brother  being  still  alive  and  ranking  high  in  the  military 
service  in  India. — I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,        .  C.  A.  F. 

In  a  second  letter,  she  says : — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
stances, permit  my  own,  or  my  nephew's  name  to  be  made  public.  He 
is  in  the  Colonies,  and  would,  I  am  certain,  be  exceedingly  indignant 
at  seeing  or  hearing  of  his  name  being  in  print.  I  may  say  the  same 
for  myself,  my  husband  and  family;  they  would  not  hear  of  it. 


The  following  cases  of  dreams  have  a  precision  which  makes  it 
possible,  or  even  probable,  that  they  were  telepatliic  in  nature,  supposing 
telepathy  to  be  a  fact  in  nature.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that 
we  do  not  consider  that  the  fact  of  telepathy  could  be  in-oved  by 
dreams,  at  any  rate  until  a  very  much  larger  iiumber  of  authentic  cases 
are  forthcoming  in  which  the  correspondence  with  reality  is  of  a  very 
close  and  detailed  kind.  The  scope  of  possible  dreams  is  so  indefinitely 
large  as  to  prevent  here  any  definite  confutation  of  the  argument  that 
the  correspondences  and  coincidences  which  have  been  noted  have  been 
accidental.  At  the  same  time,  if  telepathy  be  proved  by  the  stronger 
cases,  where  the  percipient  is  awake,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  other  cases  might  also  occur  in  sleep.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  sleep  which  we  have  any  ground  for  supposing  adverse  to 
the  telepathic  influence.  The  evidence  for  telepathic  dreams  is  therefore 
well  worth  collecting. 
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L.— 1565— Ae 

Prom  Mrs.  Denroche,  1,  Berkeley  Villas,  Pittville,  Cheltenliam. 

-  February  23rd,  1885. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  in  compliance 
with  your  request  shall  relate  my  dream.  Long  years  have  passed 
since  the  Easter  morning  when  I  awoke  from  it,  but  so  vivid  it  was  and 
so  greatly  it  impressed  me,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  it.  My 
cousin,  Mr.  Wright,  knew  of  my  brother's  emigration,  and  also  knew  who 
the  gentleman  was  (Mr.  R.)  at  whose  house  he  died.  This  gentleman 
had  gone  out  to  Australia  three  years  before  my  brother,  and  having 
ample  means,  had  established  himself  there  comfortably.  We  had  all 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  him  except  my  brother  Stephen,  who  was 
one  of  a  shy,  reserved  nature,  never  caring  to  make  friends.  We  were 
unaware  of  the  fact  of  Mr.  R.  having  gone  to  Australia  till  nearly  a, 
year  after  my  brother's  departure,  but  upon  hearing  of  it  my  mother 
wrote  to  my  brother  telling  him  to  make  his  way  to  Mr.  R.'s  settle- 
ment, as  she  would  feel  so  happy  to  think  he  was  near  a  friend  whose 
advice,  &c.,  would  be  beneficial.  His  reply  to  this  letter  was  that  the 
great  distance,  nearly  300  miles,  precluded  any  possibility  of  their 
meeting,  as  the  journey  should  nearly  altogether  be  accomplished  on 
foot,  and  that  he  preferred  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  Ac, 
&c.  He  wrote  very  seldom,  and  the  subject  was  not  renewed,  and  we 
lost  all  thought  of  their  ever  coming  together. 

On  the  Easter  morning  I  dreamt  that  I  was  looking  out  of  my  bed- 
room window,  and  that  I  saw  Mr.  R.  walking  up  the  avenue,  and  that 
knowing  him  to  be  in  Australia,  I  felt  so  surprised  and  pleased  that  I 
ran  down  to  meet  him  at  the  glass  portico.  When  I  put  out  my  hand. 
1  said,  "  Oh  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again."  He  looked  so  sad  and  said, 
"  You  will  not  be  glad,  as  I  bring  you  sad  news.  Your  brother  Stephen 
is  dead."  I  awoke  at  the  moment,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  words 
were  sounding  in  my  ears.  When  the  servant  came  to  assist  me  to 
dress  I  told  her  my  dream,  and  to  comfort  me  she  said  that  dreams 
always  went  by  contraries,  "  and  that  he  was  most  likely  being  married," 
but  said  1  must  not  tell  this  dream  to  my  mother  or  to  anyone  who  might 
do  so,  as  my  brother  writingso  seldom  always  made  her  so  anxious  and 
unhappy;  and  so  acting  upon  heradvice  I  did  not  speak  of  it,  but  the  thought 
of  it  constantly  recurred  during  the  four  months  that  intervened  between 
the  Easter  and  a  visit  to  Bangor,  in  Wales,  where  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  • 
was  forwarded  to  me.  He  wrote  to  me  for  the  reason  that  he  thought 
I  could  more  gently  break  the  sad  news  to  my  dear  mother,  and  his 
letter  commenced  almost  with  the  same  words  that  I  had  heard  in  the 
dream.  He  told  how  that  a  fortnight  before  his  death  my  brother  had 
reached  his  home  sadly  out  of  health,  and  worn  with  the  toilsome 
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journey.  At  once  he  became  too  ill  to  write,  and  continued  so  till  he 
died  on  Easter  Sunday  morning. — Yours  very  truly, 

Olivia  A.  Denkociie. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Denroche  adds  : — 

Febrimnj  6th,  1885. 

My  brother  died  in  1843,  as  I  said,  at  Easter.  When  Mr.  R.  wrote 
to  inform  me  of  it  I  do  not  recollect  if  he  mentioned  the  hour.  His 
letter  was  dated  Easter  Sunday.  The  death  might  have  been  hours 
before.  My  dream  of  it  was  very  early,  about  6  o'clock.  The  old 
servant  to  whom  I  told  it  has  been  dead  more  than  20  years.  My 
dear  mother  felt  so  thankful  with  the  assurance  that  my  brother  had 
made  his  way  to  Mr.  R.'s  house,  and  that  his  last  hours  were  rendered 
comfortable  by  nursing  and  medical  attendance,  whereas  he  might  have 
died  on  his  journey,  and  we  possibly  should  never  have  been  made 
aware  of  it. 

I  have  never  had  any  distressing  or  very  remarkable  dream  save 
this  one. 

[This  dream  must  have  preceded  the  death  by  a  good  many  hours.] 


L.— 1566— Ad  Ps 

■    Mrs.  P.,  of  Ptectory,  writes  : —  ■  ■ 

March  ith,  1885. 

My  niece  has  written  down  the  dream.  She  adds  to  her  plain 
account,  in  Avriting  to  me,  that  she  thinks  it  rather  more  remarkable 
that  she  should  have  dreamt  it,  being  a  person  who  hardly  ever  dreams, 
unlike  her  mother  and  sister,  who  never  sleep  without  dreaming.  She 
also  says  she  has  often  I'egretted  not  having  written  it  down  at  the  time, 
but  can  s«/e?y  si^u      she  has  stated.  J.  L.  P. 

March  3rd,  1885. 

My  aunt  has  asked  me  to  try  and  recall  a  dream  that  I 
dreamt  many  years  ago  about  an  old  man,  the  road-mender  in  our 
village,  whom  I  had  known  and  loved  from  my  earliest  childhood.  He 
was  naturally  a  bright  cheerful  old  man,  but  was  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of  in  extremely  low  spirits  on  account,  as  we  supposed,  of  his 
wife,  who  was  very  ill  aiid  wretched,  lying  on  what  proved  to  be  her 
death  bed.  On  the  morning  of  my  dream  my  sister  and  myself  had  both 
been  awake  at  6  o'clock,  and  I  had  fallen  asleep  again  before  the  servant 
came  in  as  usual  about  7  o'clock.  On  my  waking  from  this  sleep,  I 
told  my  sister  that  I  had  had  a  very  painful  dream  about  old  William 
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Thompson,  whom  I  had  seen  in  my  dream  running  down  the  lane 
i;owards  the  Church  fields,  in  his  grey  stockings,  looking  very  miserable, 
and  I  turned  to  her  and  said,  I  fear  old  William  is  going  to  make  away 
with  himself.  I  had  hardly  finished  telling  my  sister  the  dream,  when 
our  servant  came  in  to  call  us,  and  said  that  our  father  (the  rector  of 
the  parish)  had  been  sent  for  in  a  great  hurry  to  old  William 
Thompson,  who  had  just  been  found  in  the  Church  fields  with  his  throat 
•cut.  He  was  without  his  shoes,  and  when  my  father  got  to  him,  he  was 
still  alive.  These  are  the  circumstances  as  accurately  related  as  I  can 
recall  them. 

S.  S.  P. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry.  Miss  P.  says  : — 

I  enclose  a  copy  from  the  register  of  William  Thompson's  burial;  and 
I  hear  from  his  niece  that  he  died  on  a  Sunday. 

The  entry  is — William  Thompson,  April  7th,  1869,  82  years. 

S.  S.  P. 

In  answer  to  a  further  letter  of  mine  Miss  P.  says  : — 

2Jarcli  llth. 

Dear  Sir,— I  enclose  a  letter  from  my  sister  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  account  of  my  dream ;  but  I  still  adhere  to  my  resolution  of 
not  wishing  to  have  my  name  published,  as  I  really  take  no  interest  in 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  and  have  simply  related  my  dream 
as  my  aunt  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  do  so.  I  may  add  that  I 
am  not  generally  a  dreamer  and  have  no  recollection  of  any  other  dream 
.about  death. — Believe  me,  yours  truly,  S.  S.  P. 

March  Wtli. 

Dear  Sir, — I  fear  I  cannot  tell  you  more  about  my  sister's  dream 
than  she  has  already  stated,  but  as  you  wish  to  have  what  she  has  said 
confirmed  by  another  person,  I  will  add  that  I  perfectly  remember  her 
"telling  me  the  dream  before  the  servant  came  into  the  room  and  told 
us  of  the  sad  death  of  the  old  man. — Yours  truly,  J.  M.  P. 


L._1567.— P^ 

[The  "Agent"  being  presumably  Mrs.  Seymour.]  \ 
From  Mrs.  Saunders,  St.  Helens,  near  Ryde. 

March  \%th,  1885. 
Towards  morning  of  the  10th  January,  188-5,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
young  woman  standing  by  my  bedside  clad  in  a  grey  dressing-gown, 
holding  in  her  arms,  towards  me,  a  child.  The  woman  was  weeping 
bitterly,  and  said,  "  Oh  !  Mrs.  Saunders,  I  am  in  such  trouble."  I 
instantly  recognised  her  as  Mrs.  C.  P.  Seymour,  and  was  about  to 
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interrogate  her  as  to  lier  trouble,  when  I  was  awakened  by  my  husband 
asking  me  what  was  the  matter,  as  I  seemed  so  distressed.  I  told  him 
I  had  had  such  a  sad  dream  about  poor  Fanny  Goodall  (maiden  name 
of  Mrs.  C.  R.  kS.),  but  it  really  was  to  me  more  than  a  dream,  so  much 
so,  that  after  rising  I  communicated  it  to  the  governess.  Miss  Monk- 
man,  also  to  the  nurse  and  servant.  I  decided  to  send  to  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Goodall,  to  inquire  if  she  had  received  any  tidings  of  her 
daughter,  who  was  resident  in  New  Zealand  with  her  husband  and  two 
children,  but,  as  on  after  consideration  I  felt  it  might  cause  her  alarm, 
I  altered  my  intention.  This  dream  or  vision  made  so  deep  and  lasting 
an  impression  that  I  constantly  alluded  to  it  to  members  of  our  house- 
hold, until  circumstances  occasioned  my  calling  on  Mrs.  Goodall  about 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  March,  188-5,  when  I  made  particular 
inquii'ies  for  her  daughter ;  and  on  being  assured  that  she  was  well,- 
according  to  letters  by  the  most  recent  mail,  I  ventured  to  express  my 
gratification,  giving,as  my  reason  for  such,  a  narration  of  the  "  vision  " 
that  had  not  even  then  ceased  to  haunt  me  ;  which  elicited  from  Mrs. 
Goodall  and  both  of  her  daughters,  who  were  present,  fervent  hopes 
that  all  was  well  with  Mrs.  Seymour.  On  the  12th  of  March,  188.5, 
I  again  called  on  Mrs.  Goodall,  Avho  on  receiving  me,  with  much  emotion 
said,  "  Oh,  have  you  heard  the  bad  news  from  Fanny  1  I  have  thought 
so  much  of  what  you  told  me  ;  her  dear  little  Dottie  has  gone.  I  will 
read  you  her  letters,"  both  of  which,  although  coming  by  ditferent 
mails,  had  only  been  received  within  the  past  24  hours.  I  have 
since  written  to  Miss  Monkman  to  ask  her  what  she  recollects, 
of  the  incident,  and  her  remarks  are  also  given,  with  my  husband's, 
corroboration.  That  of  my  servant  and  nurse  could  also  be  obtained, 
but  the  latter  is  very  ill  in  the  hospital  at  present.  I  should  mention 
that  although  I  have  felt  very  intei'ested  in  and  thought  much  of  Mrs. 
C.  R.  S.  before  and  since  her  departure  from  this  country,  yet  I  have- 
never  corresponded  with  her,  but  I  now  learn  that  she  invariably  men- 
tioned me  in  her  home  correspondence,  and  felt  much  indebted  to  me 
for  some  trifling  kindness  I  had  been  able  to  show  her  in  the  past.  I 
am  able  to  fix  the  date  of  my  vision  from  circumstances  which  I  need 
not  here  relate. 

Bessie  Saunders. 

In  repl}'  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Saunders  adds  : — 

In  reply  to  your  question,  I  have  had  distressing  dreams  relating  to 
death  at  intervals,  and  which  have  not  corresponded  with  reality  ;  but 
those  you  are  already  cognisant  of  [viz.,  this  one  and  1568]  are  the 
only  ones  which  impressed  themselves  sufficiently  to  induce  me  to  take- 
steps  to  discover  if  they  did  correspond  with  the  reality,  although  T 
may  have  mentioned  their  purport  casually  at  the  time. 
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From  Mr,  Latimer  H,  Saunders. 

March  mh,  1885. 

I  clearly  remember  on  or  about  the  10th  of  January,  1885,  early- 
morning,  suddenly  awaking,  and  finding  my  wife  leaning  forward  in  bed. 
I  asked  her,  "  What  was  the  matter  ? "  She  seemed  agitated,  and  replied 
to  the  following  effect  :  "  Oh,  I  have  had  such  a  horrid  dream  !  Fanny 
Goodall  was  standing  here  at  my  side,  quite  close,  holding  out  the  child 
in  suclh  distress,  but  I  could  not  tell  what  she  wanted ;  it  was  so  real,  I 
could  have  touched  her,  but  you  awoke  me."  Before  rising,  my  wife 
repeated  the  incident  in  detail,  but  as  I  was  absent  from  home  on 
anxious  business  during  the  greater  part  of  January  and  February,  I  did 
not  think  of  the  matter,  and  the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned  to  me 
until  late  on  the  12th  March,  when  Mrs.  Saunders  told  me  the  "  sequel," 
and  which  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  thereof. 

Fortunately,  I  can  safely  fix  the  date  as  being  the  morning  of  either 
the  9th,  10th,  or  11th  of  January,  as  during  that  month  these  were, 
owing  to  circumstances,  the  onbj  possible  occasions  on  which  the  incident,, 
as  related,  could  have  occurred,  while  my  mental  im'pression,  hidependentli/ 
arrived  at,  strongly  points  to  the  10th  as  the  day.  I  cannot  disguise 
to  my  own  mind  that  the  evidence  against  either  of  the  alternate  days 
is  purely  of  a  negative  nature,  and  although  that  in  favour  of  the  10th: 
is  affirmative,  I  cannot  be  positive  in  my  selection  thereof,  as  my  mincL 
was  preoccupied  with  anxious  business  at  the  time. 

Latimer  H.  Saunders. 
■  '     •  '  21arch  iOth,  1885. 

I  remember  Saturday  morning,  the  10th  of  Januaiy  last.  The 
mistress  came  into  the  kitchen  to  speak  about  the  flue.  After  doing 
so  she  told  me  of  such  a  bad  dream  she  had  had  of  Mrs.  Seymour,  of 
New  Zealand,  coming  to  her  bedside  with  her  little  child  in  her  arms. 
Mrs.  Seymour  was  crying  so  bitterly,  and  imploring  her  for  help. 

E.  Dawsox. 

The  above  was  taken  down  from  dictation  without  prompting,  and 
after  being  read  over  and  approved,  signed  by  the  witness  Elizabeth 
Dawson,  domestic,  in  the  presence  of  Latimer  H.  Saunders. 

The  governess.  Miss  E.  A.  Monkman,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Saunders, 
(dated  16,  Castledine-road,  Anerley,  16th  March,  1885),  of  which  I 
have  seen  a  copy,  gives  exactly  similar  testimony  as  to  Mrs.  Saunders' 
description  of  her  dream  at  the  time.  She  was  not  sure  of  the  date, 
and  fancied  it  was  between  January  5th  and  8th  ;  but  she  adds  in 
another  letter,  "  The  only  thing  I  can  be  quite  certain  about,  is  that  you 
told  it  me  two  or  three  days  before  you  went  to  Sandown — it  might  have 
been  three  or  four."  Mr.  Saunders  says,  "  Mrs.  Saunders  went  to 
Sandown  on  the  15th." 
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In  another  letter  Miss  Monkman  says : — - 

March  '2\st,  1885.  It  must  have  been  either  9th  or  10th,  then,  for 
I  am  quite  sure  it  was  not  on  a  Sunday  that  you  told  me  about  it. 
^Sorry  that  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  better. 

Extract  from  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Seymour  by  Mrs.  Goodall, 
dated  January  15th,  1885. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  write  it,  mother.  Dottie  is  dead  ;  a  week 
ago  this  very  Thursday  evening  she  was  taken  ill,  and  on  Saturday  at 
ten  minutes  to  10  in  the  evening,  she  died. 

When  congestion  of  the  lungs  set  in  aiid  the  fever  came  on,  for 
-she  had  a  high  fever  the  first  day,  I  had  no  remedies  at  hand,  and  by 
the  time  they  came  it  was  too  late. 

Extract  from  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Seymour  by  Miss  Goodall, 
dated  January  26th,  1885. 

I  know  you  will  want  to  know  all  about  my  darling  Dot,  who 
has  now  been  with  God  in  Heaven  for  sixteen  long  days. 

Mrs.  Goodall  says  : — 

On  the  2nd  March,  1885,  Mrs.  Saunders  called  on  me  and  in- 
quired if  I  had  heard  from  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Seymour,  living  at  New 
Zealand.  I  replied  that  I  had  good  accounts  from  her  the  last  time  I 
received  a  letter  from  her,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Saunders  then  said^ 
I  am  so  glad,  as  I  have  had  such  a  dream  about  her;  it  was  more  like 
a  vision  than  a  dream  ;  I  thought  she  came  to  my  bedside  and  said, 
"  Oh,  Mi's.  Saunders,  I  am  in  such  trouble,  do  help  me  if  you  can.'  " 

On  the  12th  March,  on  Mrs.  Saunders  again  calling  on  me,  I  told 
her  how  much  I  thought  of  what  she  had  told  me  about  what  she  had 
dreamt  of  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Seymour,  being  in  such  great  trouble ;  as 
the  day  before  I  had  received  a  letter  from  her  telling  me  of  the  death 
of  her  dear  child,  on  January  10th,  1885.  I  liad  not  previously  re- 
ceived any  telegram  or  news  of  any  sort  that  the  little  girl  was  ill. 

I  may  add  that  after  receiving  the  sad  news  (but  before  I  had  told 
Mrs.  Saunders),  when  replying  to  my  daughter  I  mentioned  the 
singular  fact  that  Mrs.  Saunders  had  called  and  expressed  her  anxiety 
for  her  welfare,  as  she  had  had  such  a  bad  dream  about  her. 

March  2Qth,  1885.  Frances  Goodall. 

I  was  present  when  Mrs.  Saunders  called  on  March  2  ad,  and  re- 
member the  conversation  as  related  above  by  my  mother. 

Mary  Jane  Goodall.  , 
March  20th,  1885.  Elizabeth  Anne  Goodall. 

[Allowing  for  longitude,  the  dream  must  have  preceded  the  death  by 
•a  few  hours.]  - 
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The  next  case  from  the  same  percipient  has  less  force,  as  dreams 
'of  hearses  and  funerals  seem  to  be  tolerably  common ;  and  also  the 
jperson  whose  death  was  the  cause  of  the  supposed  "agent's  "  distress 
•and  excitement  was  not  identified  in  the  dream. 

■  L.— 1568.— Ae 

-  March  17th,  1885. 

In  October,  1878,  while  residing  at  St.  Helen's,  five  miles  from 
Tlyde,  I  had  a  vivid  dream  as  follows  : —  I  saw  a  hearse  and  pair  of 
horses  drive  up  to  the  house,  from  which  alighted  a  lady,  Mrs.  B.,  of 
Ryde,  who,  having  knocked  at  the  door,  was  duly  announced  by  the 
Jiousemaid,  who  also  handed  me  her  visiting-card.  I  then  saw  that 
Mrs.  B.  was  in  deep  mourning. 

As  this  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  using  her  carriage  and  pair  when 
visiting  me,  it  struck  me  as  remarkable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  hearse  "  and  the  "  deep  mourning,"  the  dream  was  very  life-like.  I, 
therefore,  on  awaking  repeated  it  to  my  husband  and  thought  much  of 
it  ihroughout  the  day;  indeed,  it  made  so  great  an  impression  on  me 
that,  we  being  in  Newport  that  afternoon,  I  asked  my  husband  to  pass 
the  house  of  Mr.  M.  (Mrs.  B.'s  brother)  as  I  should  like  to  be 
reassured  that  the  family  had  sustained  no  loss  by  noticing  that  the 
blinds  were  not  drawn.  We  did  so,  but  found  that  the  blinds  were  all 
•down,  so  I  then  asked  him  to  inquire  at  the  house  the  cause  of  the 
mourning.  He  then  learnt  that  Mrs.  M.,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  B.,  had 
died  at  Ryde  during  the  night.  From  subsequent  inquiries,  I  learnt 
"that  Mrs.  B.  was  in  attendance. 

I  knew  that  Mrs.  M.  had  been  ailing,  but  had  no  idea  she  was 
seriously  ill,  or  I  should  certainly  have  gone  to  see  her  as  she  was  an 
old  friend  from  my  childhood  and  was  much  attached  to  me.  And  as 
far  as  T  know  I  had  not  been  thinking  nor  speaking  of  her  or  hers  for 
some  time  previously. 

Bessie  Sauxders. 

I  distinctly  recollect  the  circumstances  related  above.  My  wife 
informed  me  of  the  dream  before  rising  on  the  morning  of  the  day  in 
question,  and  the  first  intimation  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  M.  was  received 
by  us  when  I  inquired  at  her  son's  house  in  Newport  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  having  first  purposely  observed  the  house  at  the  request  of 
my  wife,  who  mentioned  the  subject  in  the  train  en  route  to  Newport, 
and  then  suggested  that  we  should  pass  the  house.  I  readily  agreed  as 
she  appeared  needlessly  anxious  on  Mrs.  B.'s  behalf. 

Latimer  H.  Saunders. 

Jfarch  I9th,  1885.  ■ 
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^     L.— 1569— Ae  Pa  and  An  Ps 
From  Mrs.  AUibert,  12,  Lincoln  Street,  Sloane  Square,  London,  S.W. 

January  2'2nd,  1885. 
I  will  as  far  as  I  can,  give  particulars  relative  to  my  dream.  It 
was  in  June,  1869,  when- 1  was  residing  in  Paris  ;  my  son  was  at  the 
Imperial  College  de  Yanves,  near  Paris.  I  saw  him  in  my  dream  with  liis- 
eyes  so  red  and  inflamed  that  I  thought  to  apply  a  bandage  over  them. 
I  was  much  troubled,  so  much  so  that  it  left  a  great  impression  all  the 
next  day  on  my  mind.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  received  intima- 
tion that  my  son  was  ill,  and  went  to  the  college,  and  found  him  exactly 
as  I  had  seen  him  in  my  dream,  but  did  not  remember  seeing 
the  surroundings  in  the  room.  I  spoke  of  it  to  my  family  the  next 
morning.  The  only  surviving  member  now  is  a  brother  who  lesides  in 
Paris,  who  well  remembers  my  dream.  I  will  forward  your  letter  to 
him,  and  ask  him  to  write  to  you.  As  you  asked  if  this  was  the 
most  vivid  dream  I  had  had,  I  must  mention  one  I  had  many  years 
before  my  marriage  (I  unfortunately  cannot  give  you  the  date)  relative 
to  a  very  dear  lady  friend  I  had  not  seen  for  several  months.  I  was 
residing  in  Paris,  and  I  knew  her  to  be  in  Englal^d,  but  I  had  not  heard 
of  her  for  a  long  time.  I  told  my  family  my  dream  (as  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  it),  that  I  saw  her  dressed  in  a  peculiar  fur  tippet,  with 
muff,  white,  with  black  spots,  (I  had  never  seen  her  with  it),  and 
that  she  would  look  in  upon  us  all  while  at  dinner,and  to  surprise  us  the 
more,would  enter  quietly  by  a  back  door.  It  came  to  pass  as  I  had  said;  all 
my  relations  were  so  startled  at  the  time  that  for  a  few  moments  they 
had  not  a  word  for  this  dear  friend, who,in  return, was  rather  surprised,as 
you  may  imagine — they  all  so  well  remembered  my  statement  that  I  had 
given  that  day  in  the  morning.  E.  Allibeet. 

Mrs.  Allibert  kindly  wrote  to  her  brother  for  his  recollections  ;  and 
the  following  is  his  reply  : — 

41,  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  Paris. 

January  24</(,  1885. 

My  Dear  Sister, — In  reply  to  your  letter,  wherein  you  allude  ia 
two  dreams  on  which  you  wish  to  call  my  attention,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  affirm  what  took  place  at  the  time,  and  to  relate  the  case,  which 
has  not  escaped  my  memory. 

I  was  then  residing  at  No.  20,  Rue  Louis  le  Grand.  It  was  the 
year  before  the  war  of  1870.  Your  studio  was  close  at  hand  under  La 
Michodiere,  and  your  son  was  then  at  the  college  of  Yanves.  You 
used  then  to  come  in  frequently  to  have  your  luncheon  with  us.  I 
perfectly  recollect,  so  does  ray  wife,  your  coming  in  one  morning  and 
relating  to  us  the  dream  you  had  concerning  your  son. 

You  had  seen  him  in  your  dream  suffering  from  bad  eyes,  and 
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"were  under  the  impression  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  that 
you  would  soon  hear  of  some  serious  illness. 

I  endeavoured  to  console  you  and  was  more  disposed  to  thiixk 
lightly  of  the  dream,  having  but  little  faith  in  dreams,  and  persuading 
you  to  attach  no  importance  to  it. 

However,  the  follo^ving  day  a  letter  from  the  director  of  the  college 
was  addressed  to  you  at  my  house,  which  I  handed  to  you  myself  on 
your  arrival,  and  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  as  follows  : — 

"  Your  son  having  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  you  are  requested  to 
have  him  removed  at  once  from  the  college." 

He  was  consequently  under  your  care  for  several  weeks,  laid  up  Avith 
the  scarlet  fever. 

Your  di'eam  turned  out  to  be  a  reality,  and  I  recollect  perfectly 
well  that  it  greatly  impressed  us. 

The  other  case  is  that  relating  to  an  old  friend  of  ours,  Madame 
Puve,  wliom  we  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time  and  who  frequently 
travelled  between  France  and  England. 

You  related  to  us  one  morning  that  you  felt  sure  we  would  soon 
receive  the  visit  of  our  friend  as  you  had  seen  her  in  a  dream,  and  the 
most  singular  incident  was  that  relating  to  her  garments.  She  had 
round  her  neck  a  black  and  while  fourrure. 

In  fact,  the  very  same  day,  just  as  we  were  going  to  sit  down  to 
dinner,  our  friend  took  us  by  surprise  and  walked  in  without  being 
expected.    She  had  round  her  neck  the  Jut  described  above. 

It  was  very  striking  and  caused  us  some  astonishment.  We  have 
often  thought  of  it  since,  and  are  no  longer  disposed  to  laugh  at  your 
dreams. — I  remain  yours  affectionately,  J.  Ringer. 

Miss  Porter,  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  and 
one  of  our  most  active  and  useful  helpers,  called  on  Mrs.  Allibert,  and 
says  : — 

Her  husband  was  a  professor  of  geology  in  Paris,  and  a  microscopic 
anatomist. 

She  came  to  England  on  account  of  the  Franco-German  war,  her 
husband  being  already  dead,  and  has  remained  here  ever  since,  her  son 
(an  only  child)  having  obtained  a  clerkship  in  a  bank. 

She  told  me  that  although  the  two  cases  she  mentions  were  the 
most  striking  of  her  experiences,  at  one  time  she  was  extremely 
susceptible  to  mysterious  (?)  influences,  and  for  years  always  A-ueicj  when 
■anything  unusual  was  happening,  either  to  her  brother  (whose  corro- 
boration I  send)  or  to  her  son.  She  has  never  had  a  leaking 
impression. 

Her  son  had  never  before,  nor  has  ever  since,  had  anything  the 
matter  with  his  eyes,  her  first  intimation  of  such  illness  having  been  in 
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her  dream.  She  told  me  that  she  seems  now  to  have  quite  lost  her 
sensitiveness,  not  having  had  an  experience  of  any  kind  for  many  years. 
(I  must  except  one  dream  of  her  brother's  illness  about  five  years  ago, 
which  she  said  was  only  slight.)  She  appears  to  possess  some  sort  of 
mesmeric  power,  having,  she  informs  me,  frequently  cured  and  put  to 
sleep  friends  suffering  from  severe  headache,  and  still  does  it  occasionally 
for  her  son  when  he  returns  home  very  tired. — B.  P. 

Of  these  two  cases  the  second  is  the  strongest.    Mothers  may  be 
supposed  liable  to  dream  of  the  illness  of  their  children,  and  the  alleged' 
exactitude  of  the  correspondence  between  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
AUibert's  son,  when  she  actually  saw  him,  and  his  aspect  in  her  dream 
is  not  a  point  that  can  be  pressed. 


The  following,  though  it  lacks  detail,  is  another  case  of  very  close 
coincidence,  and  is  of  the  sort  which  is  serviceable  for  the  statistical 
census  of  dreams  of  death  for  the  last  dozen  years.  [It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  object  of  the  census  is  (1)  to  discover,  by  inquiry  of  a. 
good  many  thousands  of  people,  what  proportion  of  the  population  have,, 
during  the  past  1 2  years,  had  a  markedly  distressing  dream  of  the  death 
of  some  person  known  to  them  ;  in  order  (2)  to  discover  whether  the 
number  of  cases  known  to  us,  where  such  a  dream  has  corresponded  with 
the  actual  death  of  the  person  dreamt  of,  can,  or  cannot,  be  accounted 
for  as  due  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  law  of  chances.  I  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  am  still  sadly  in  want  of  assistance  in 
the  collection  of  answers,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  send  a  parcel  o£ 
printed  forms  to  ariyone  who  is  willing  to  assist  me. — E.  G.] 

L.— 1570. 

The  Hev.  A.  B.  having  communicated  to  me  the  fact  that  since 
January  1st,  1884,  he  had  had  an  exceptionally  vivid  dream — -which 
haunted  him  for  a  portion  of  two  days — of  the  death  of  an  acquaintance, 
and  that  the  dream  had  correspoiided  with  the  fact,  the  usual  questions, 
were  asked.    He  replied  as  follows  : — 

The  Vicarage,  . 

December '^th,  1884. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  subject  of  your  note,  I  am  able  to 
say  that  1  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  lady  in  question  was  ailing 
or  even  in  delicate  health.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  cousin  from  whom  or 
of  whom  I  do  not  think  I  had  heard  for  some  months.  I  have  so  much 
to  do  in  my  parish  that  I  have  little  time  for  correspondence,  but  in 
consequence  of  what  I  dreamed  I  at  once  wrote  to  the  son  of  the  lady 
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referred  to,  having  previously,  on  awaking,  mentioned  the  matter  to  my 
own  wife.   My  remark  to  her  was,  "  We  shall  hear  some  had  news,  I  fear, 

from  R  "  (the  residence  of  my  cousin),  and  I  then  repeated  the 

dream.  Within  another  post  I  heard  that  Mrs.  B.  had  died  on 
that  nig] it. 

i  had,  some  years  afterwards,  another  very  troubled  dream  about  the 
same  household,  but  not  such  as  to  lead  me  to  think  that  a  death  had 
taken  place.  I  immediately  wrote,  and  learned  that  there  was  a  very 
serious  anxiety  there  about  a  contemplated  marriage  of  an  undesirable 
nature,  and  had  reason  to  know  that  the  dream  had  an  important 
influence  in  averting  the  step. 

I  mentioned  that  in  my  family  I  was  not  the  only  member  who  had 
these  premonitions.  A  very  near  relative  oy  whom,  in  my  early  boy- 
hood, I  was  reared,  knew  for  a  certainty  of  the  death  of  her  own  father, 
and  subsequently  of  that  of  a  much -loved  niece,  and  this  under 
circumstances  which  she  had  no  other  means  of  knowing  than  by  dream 
or  vision,  and  did  not  know  until  a  special  messenger  arrived  to  com- 
municate the  news.  This  was  in  the  days  when  postal  communications, 
in  Ireland  were  both  intricate  and  tedious,  and  a  distance  of  some  25 
miles  might  occupy  a  good  part  of  a  week,  but  of  the  fact  I  am  able  to 
vouch.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  I  was  a  student  in  the- 
university,  the  saxe  favoured  relative  wrote  to  me  that  she  feared  I 
would  hear  some  bad  news  of  my  father,  and  I  did  immediately,  that 
he  was  dead.  There  was  no  communication  at  the  time  between  her 
and  my  father's  house. 

These  matters  are  communicated  in  confidence  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Society,  for  they  are  7iot  much  spoken  of  in  the  family.- — I  am,, 
dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours,  A.  B. 

December  llth. 

The  following  is  Mrs.  B.'s  corroboration  : —  " 

Mrs.  B.  has  much  pleasure  in  confirming  the  statement  mad& 
by  her  husband  as  to  his  having  communicated  to  her  the  substance  of 
his  dream  boding  something  very  serious  to  his  cousin's  family. 

The  family  lives  in  Ireland,  and  the  news  of  the  death  did  not 
reach  us  until  two  days  after,  and  of  the  illness  we  had  had  no 
intin)ation. 


L.— 1571— Ad  Pso'-t  ■   ,  ' 

From  Miss  L.  A.  W. 

January,  1885. 

In  the  year  1857,  I  had  a  brother  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.    I  had  been  ill  in  the  spring,  and  taken  from  my  lessons  in  the- 
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'School-rooni.  Consequentl}^  I  heard  more  of  what  was  going  on  from  the 
newspapers  than  a  girl  of  1 3  ordinarily  would  in  those  days.  We  were  in 
tlie  habit  of  hearing  regularly  from  my  brother,  but  in  the  June  and 
•July  of  that  year  no  letters  came,  and  wliat  arrived  in  August  proved  to 
have  been  v/ritten  quite  early  in  the  spring,  and  were  full  of  the  dis- 
turbances around  his  station.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company — an  officer  in  the  8th  Native  Infantry.  I  liad  always  been 
devoted  to  him,  and  I  grieved  and  fretted  far  more  tlian  any  of  my 
■elders  knew  at  his  danger.  I  cannot  say  I  dreamt  constantly  of  liim, 
fbut  when  I  did  the  impressions  were  vivid  and  abiding. 

On  one  occasion  his  personal  appearance  was  being  discussed,  and  I 
remarked,  "  He  is  not  like  that  now,  he  has  no  beard  nor  wliiskers," 
and  when  asked  why  I  said  such  a  thing  I  replied,  "  I  knew  it,  for  I 
had  seen  him  in  my  dreams,"  and  this  brought  a  severe  reprimand  from 
my  governess,  who  never  allowed  "  such  nonsense  "  to  be  talked  of. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  September,  quite  early,  I  awoke  from 
a  dream  to  hnd  my  sister  holding  me,  and  much  alarmed.  I  had 
screamed  out,  struggled,  crying  out,  "  Is  he  really  dead  ? "  AVhen  I 
fully  awoke  I  felt  a  burning  sensation  in  my  head.  I  could  not  speak 
ior  a  moment  or  two  ;  I  knew  my  sister  was  there,  but  I  neither  felt  nor 
saw  her. 

In  about  a  minute,  during  which  she  said  my  eyes  were  staring 
"beyond  her,  I  ceased  struggling,  cried  out,  "  Harry's  dead,  they  have 
shot  him,"  and  fainted. 

When  I  recovered  I  found  my  sister  had  been  sent  away,  and  an 
aunt  who  had  always  (on  account  of  my  mother's  health)  looked  after 
me,  sitting  by  ray  bed. 

In  order  to  soothe  my  excitement  .she  allowed  me  to  tell  her  my 
dream,  trying  all  the  time  to  persuade  me  to  regard  it  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  my  anxiety.  When  in  the  narration  I  said  lie  was 
riding  with  another  officer,  and  mounted  soldiers  beliind  them,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  My  dear,  that  shows  you  it  is  only  a  dream,  for  you  know 
dear  Harry  is  in  an  infantry,  not  a  cavalry,  regiment."  Nothing,  how- 
ever, sliook  my  feelings  that  I  had  seen  a  reality,  and  she  was  so  much 
struck  by  my  persistence,  that  she  privately  made  notes  of  the  date, 
and  of  the  incidents,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  my  dream,  and  then 
for  a  few  days  the  matter  dropped,  but  1  felt  the  truth  was  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  all.  In  a  short  time  the  news  came  in  the  papers — 
shot  down  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  when  on  his  way  to  Lucknow.  A 
few  days  later  came  one  of  his  missing  letters,  telling  how  liis  own 
regiment  had  mutinied,  and  that  he  had  been  transferred  to  a  command 
in  the  12th  Irregular  Cavalry,  bound  to  join  Havelock's  force  in  the 
relief  of  Lucknow. 

Some  eight  years  after  the  officer  who  was  riding  hy  him  when  he 
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fell,  visited  us,  and  when,  in  compliance,  with  my  aunt's  request,  he  de- 
tailed the  incidents  of  that  sad  hour  his  narration  tallied  (even  to  the 
description  of  the  buildings  on  their  left)  with  the  notes  she  had  takem 
the  morning  of  niy  dream. 

I  should  also  add  that  we  heard  he  liad  made  an  alteration  in  his 
beard  and  whiskers  just  about  the  time  that  I  had  spoken  of  him  as 
wearing  them  differently. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  Miss  W.  says  :—         January  31s<,  1885. 

As  to  date,  the  dream  concerning  my  brother's  death  took  place  in 
the  morning  half  of  the  night  of  the  25th  of  September,  and  I  think  I 
noted  in  my  MS.  that  an  aunt  to  whom  I  related  the  dream  at  the 
time  was  so  struck  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  I  adhered  to  the 
various  particulars,  that  she  put  down  the  date  and  also  the  details  of 
the  dream. 

My  lirother's  rank  was  that  of  captain.  The  officer  who  is  men- 
tioned as  riding  by  my  brother  at  the  time  he  was  shot,  was  either 
Captain  or  Major  (I  forget  whether  he  gained  his  majority  before  or 
after  the  Mutiny)  Grant,  the  Speke  and  Grant  man,  and  he  lost  a  finger 
shortly  after  he  had  picked  up  my  brother's  sword. 

I  have  alivays  been  a  dreamer.  My  mother  says  that  as  a  baby  and 
very  young  child  I  was  unlike  any  of  her  other  13  children;  that 
I  often  lay  with  my  eyes  open,  pointing  at  nothing  she  could  see,  and 
smiling.  And  as  I  grew  old  enough  to  talk,  the  nurses  told  her  I  was 
always  talking  aloud  in  my  sleep.  I  never  had  the  same  sort  of  dream 
of  death. 


L.— 1572— As  •  ■  ' 

From  Miss  L.  A.  W. 

January,  1885. 

When  I  was  about  19  and  20,  I  was  in  very  indifferent  health  ; 
and  yet,  as  my  father  remarked,  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  me.  The  doctors  said  I  had  studied  too  much  at 
school,  and  that  this  was  the  reaction.  My  mother  thought  I  was  too 
much  at  my  books  and  writing,  and  I  was  ordered  tonics,  horse  exercise^ 
and  to  go  out  visiting  whenever  I  was  asked.  All  this  time  only  one 
of  my  sisters  knew  that  I  had  disturbed  nights,  and  dreams  so  peculiar 
that  I  hesitated  sometimes  to  tell  them  even  to  her ;  but  in  a  private 
note-book  I  had  put  down  from  time  to  time  dates  of  certain  dreams, 
and  more  particularly  notes  of  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the 
individual  who  literally  haunted  my  waking  and  sleeping  hours. 

It  would  take  too  long  were  I  to  give  the  whole  of  my  experiences 
1  will,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  give  an  epitome  of  them. 
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The  dreams  commenced  in  March  one  year,  and  continued,  at 
intervals,  till  the  June  in  the  next.  Sometimes  I  went  a  week  with- 
out one  of  these  peculiar  visitations  ;  sometimes  they  came  night  after 
night ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  was  nearly  four  months  free  from  them. 
I  could  neither  attribute  them  to  any  one  particular  course  of  study, 
nor  to  indigestion,  nor  to  any  special  diet,  for  I  tried  change  in  every 
way  for  my  own  comfort's  sake.  I  was  not  in  love,  nor  indeed  had  I 
heen  ;  and  certainly  no  feeling  Vjut  that  of  a  mysterious  repugnance  (and 
at  the  same  time  an  inability  to  avoid  or  escape  from  the  influence  of  the 
person  of  whom  I  dreamt)  actuated  me.  He  was  someone  I  had  never 
in  all  my  life  wittingly  seen,  though  I  had  reason  to  think  afterwards 
that  he  had  seen  me  at  a  Birmingham  musical  festival.  On  that 
occasion  I  had  apparently  fainted,  and  it  was  attributed  to  the  heat 
and  the  excitement  of  the  music.  I  hai'dly  knew  if  it  were  or  not.  I 
only  knew  I  felt  all  my  pulses  stop,  and  a  burning  and  singing  in  my 
head,  and  that  I  was  perfectly  conscious  of  those  around  me,  but  unable 
to  speak  and  tell  them  so.  To  return  to  my  dreams.  I  always  knew 
as  I  slept  tvhen  the  influence  was  coming  over  me,  and  often  in  my 
dream  I  commenced  it  by  thinking,  "  Here  it  is,  or  here  he  comes 
again."  They  were  not  always  disagreeable  dreams  in  themselves,  but 
the  fascination  was  always  dreadful  to  me,  and  a  kind  of  struggle 
bietween  two  natures  within  me  seemed  to  drag  my  powers  of  mind  and 
body  two  ways.  I  used  to  awake  as  cold  as  a  stone  in  the  hottest  nights, 
my  head  having  the  queer  feeling  of  a  hot  iron  pressing  somewhere  in 
its  inside.  I  would  shiver  and  my  teeth  chatter  with  a  terror  which 
seemed  unreasonable,  for  there  was,  even  in  the  subjects  of  my  dreams, 
seldom  anything  ivicked  or  terrifying.  As  to  any  idea  of  love  between 
me  and  this  mysterious  stranger,  there  never  was  any  approach  to  it 
in  my  impressions.  There  was  an  interval  when  a  gentleman  was 
paying  me  some  little  attention  in  my  day  life,  that  the  irritability  of 
my  tormentor  seemed  in  my  dreams  to  be  extreme.  I  can  remember 
some  of  them  perfectly  ;  and  I  have  notes  of  others,  but  they  can,  I 
think,  be  scarcely  needed. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  became  so  thin  and  so  nervous  that  bad 
nights  were  suspected,  and  I  underwent  a  course  of  seda,tives  and 
opiates,  which  induced  or  rather  compelled  sleep,  and  when  under  this 
treatment  I  found  a  difficulty  in  dreaming,  an  inability  to  follow  dim 
visions  of  dreams,  a  stupor  upon  my  senses,  and  after  some  three  or  four 
months  I  was  pronounced  well ;  and  it  certainly  proved  true  that 
all  exciting  circumstances  had  passed  from  my  sleep.  In  the  early 
months  of  the  next  year  but  one,  I  went  Avith  a  sister  to  visit  in  Liver- 
pool, where  we  had  much  gaiety,  and  were  out  nearly  every  night.  I 
can  truly  say  I  had  forgotten  for  tlie  time  my  dreams  of  a  year  and 
a-half  ago,  2iot  that  they  ever  ceased  to  be  mysterious,  and  perfectly 
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vivid  lohen  I  thought  of  them,  but  I  never  did  this  if  I  could  help  it. 
One  night  we  went  with  our  friends  to  a  large  private  ball.  The  rooms 
for  dancing  were  two,  curtains  of  lace  being  half  across  the  opening 
between  them,  and  these  were  looped  back  against  pillars.  I  had  en- 
joyed two  or  three  good  dances,  and  was  sitting  out  one,  by  the  lady  of 
the  house,  when,  not  siiddenly,h\xt  by  degrees,  I  felt  myself  turning  cold 
and  stony,  and  the  peculiar  burning  in  my  head.  If  I  could  have 
spoken  I  would  have  said,  "  My  dreams!  my  dreams  !  "  but  I  only 
.shivered,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  niy  companion,  who  exclaimed, 
"  You  are  ill,  my  dear.  Come  for  some  wine,  or  hot  coffee.''  I  rose, 
knowing  what  I  was  going  to  see,  and  as  I  turned,  I  looked  straight  into 
the  eyes  of  the  fac-simile  of  the  being  who  had  been  present  to  my 
sleeping  thoughts  for  so  long,  and  the  next  instant  he  stepped  forward 
from  the  pillar  against  which  he  was  leaning  behind  the  lace  curtain 
and  shook  hands  with  my  companion.  He  accompanied  us  to  the  re- 
freshment room,  attended  to  my  wants,  and  was  introduced  to  me.  I 
-declined  dancing,  but  could  not  avoid  conversation.  His  first  remark 
was,  "  We  are  not  strangers  to  each  other.  Where  have  we  met  ? "  I 
fear  I  shall  scarcely  be  believed  when  I  say,  that  (setting  my  teeth  and 
nerving  myself  to  meet  what  I  felt  would  conquer  me,  if  I  once  sub- 
mitted in  even  the  slightest  degree)  I  answered  that  I  never  remem- 
bered meeting  him  before,  and  to  all  his  questionings  returned  the  most 
reserved  answers.  He  seemed  much  annoyed  and  puzzled,  but  on  that 
occasion  did  not  mention  dreams.  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  my 
sister  if  she  remembered  my  description  of  the  man  of  my  dreams,  and 
tipon  her  answering  "  Yes,"  asked  her  to  look  round  the  rooms  and  see 
if  any  one  there  resembled  him,  and  half-an-hour  later  she  came  up, 
saying,  "  There  is  the  man,  he  has  even  the  mole  on  the  left  side  of  his 
mouth." 

We  made  inquiries  cautiously  as  to  who  the  gentleman  was,  and 
heard  that  he  came  from  the  United  States,  had  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  some  of  the  first  families  in  Liverpool  society,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  half  English,  half  German,  very  peculiar  in  his  notions, 
very  studious,  very  fascinating  when  he  chose  to  be  so.  I  met  him  at 
almost  every  party  I  went  to,  and  it  seemed  a  matter  of  course  that  he 
should  sit  and  converse  with  me  when  he  could  get  the  opportunity. 
He  was  sometimes  so  gloomy  and  fierce  at  my  determined  avoidance  of 
any  but  the  most  ordinary  conversation,  that  T  felt  quite  a  terror  of 
meeting  him.  He  frequently  asked  if  I  believed  in  dreams  ;  if  I  could 
relate  any  to  him  ;  if  I  had  never  seen  him  before  ;  and  would  say,  after 
my  persistent  avoidance  of  the  subject,  "  I  can  do  nothing,  so  long  as 
you  will  not  trust  me." 

Our  friends  thought  there  was  a  flirtation  going  on,  but  on  neither 
side  was  there  anything  approaching  it.    I  found,  however,  that  his 
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repeated  questions  Lecaxne  more  and  more  difficult  to  parry,  that  his- 
conversations  Avere  deeply  interesting,  though  I  always  felt  a  dread  of 
what  they  might  lead  me  into,  and  I  wrote  home,  saying,  1  found  my 
nerves  were  not  standing  well  the  gaiety  and  late  hours,  and  asked  to- 
be  recalled  on  some  home  pretext.    I  did  not  even  tell  my  sister  what 

I  had  done,  but  the  very  day  the  letter  went  I  met   Mr.  •  at  a 

concert,  and  he  said,  "  You  have  written  to  be  sent  for  home,"  and 
then  spoke  most  bitterly  of  what  we  had  both  lost  through  my  obstinacy 
and  want  of  faith,  and  a  great  deal  more,  which  made  my  brain  reel  at 
the  pictures  he  painted.  I  have  never  met  him  again  ;  but  seven  years 
ago  I  had  a  short  return  of  dreaming  of  him,  but  it  only  lasted  three 
months,  and  everything  was  always  indistinct  and  as  if  through  a 
mist. 

I  have  heard  of  him,  or  of  some  one  of  the  same  name,  once  or 
twice  as  lecturing  in  different  places,  but  my  friends  left  Liverpool,  and 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  been  in  England  lately  I  cannot  say.  No 
one  can  tell  liow  much  strength  was  taken  out  of  me  by  the  continual 
struggle  of  will  which  I  maintained  through  those  ever-memorable  three 
weeks  in  Liverpool.  I  used  to  feel  bruised  and  shaken  all  over  when 
I  had  met  him — the  tension  of  my  nerves  seemed  to  react  upon  my 
senses  of  feeling  and  touch,  and  now,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  can  only 
wonder  at  the  physical,  moral  and  mental  struggle  which  seemed  to 
possess  me  through  what  were  indeed  hard  battles  to  fight. 

Some  have  said  to  me,  "  Oh  !  luhy  did  you  not  tell  him  you  had 
dreamt  of  him,  and  see  what  he  would  say  ?  "  My  answer  was  and  is, 
that  I  felt  always  that  as  I  completely  lost  my  own  will  and  my  own 
identity  in  those  dreams,  so  should  I  have  given  myself  up  to  do  his 
will  had  I  given  way  in  our  personal  interviews,  and  either  acknow- 
ledged or  accepted  his  power. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Miss  W.  says  : — 

It  would  take  me  more  time  tlian  I  can  spare  just  now  to  examine, 
weed  out,  and  note  down  any  details  from  my  "  Dream  Note-Book," 
or  entries  from  my  diaries,  which  I  should  choose  to  send,  to  be  made 
public. 

At  that  time,  I  had  never  been  in  Italy,  nor  Switzerland,  though 
I  had  always  longed  to  go,  and  one  set  of  dreams  I  have  down,  describing 
how  in  the  first  place  the  companion  of  my  dreams  suggested  showing 
me  the  world,  how  we  seemed  to  fly  through  space — no  wivgs,  but 
pa.ssing  through  crowds  of  people  unseen,  just  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  hearing  and  seeing  everything,  ^oa^mgf  through  rooms  invisible 
to  all.  I  have  several  pages  of  this  set  of  dreams  ;  they  were  enthralling, 
but  there  was  always  the  feeling — and  I  have  it  noted  down — that  I  was 
oiot  a  free  agent,  that  I  could  not  help  myself,  that  I  had  to  go, 
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and  that  all  this  would  end  in  my  being  the  slave,  the  agent,  the 
victim  of  my  mysterious  guide. 

When  conversing  with  him  in  the  flesh,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  "  ever 
travelled."  I  said  "  No."  He  showed  surprise,  and  began  to  dilate  on 
the  wonders  of  such  and  such  a  place  or  scene,  all  of  which  I  felt  sui'e 
I  had  seen  with  him,  and  entered  in  my  note-book.  It  was  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  I  was  totally  absorbed  in  his  recitals,  time  after  time, 
when  he  abruptly  stopped  saying,  *'  But  have  you  never  had  scenes  such 
-as  these  before  youl"  and  I  replied,  "  Yes,  in  my  dreams  I  have.  ' 

Such,  or  similar  remarks,  I  know  I  have  noted  down,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  make  me  admit  similar  experiences  was  at  times  almost  tierce. 
I  had  a  great  longing  at  times  to  tell  him  everything,  but  an  innate 
sense  that  by  so  doing  I  should  be  as  completely  his  slave,  and  tool  as 
I  had  been  in  dreams,  always  stopped  me. 

My  sister  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  she  remembers  all  the  circum- 
stances of  those  years,  my  dreams,  and  their  frequency,  many  of 
which  I  recounted  to  her ;  also  the  description  of  the  man  as  tallying 
w"ith  the  reality  we  both  met. 

I  have  not  now  mentioned  the  matter  to  her,  as  none  of  my  home 
people  know  I  am  writing  on  this  subject  to  you,  but  it  is  not  a  year 
ago  since  we  were  talking  of  the  matter  to  some  friends. 

You  are  right  in  your  conjecture  that  he  inferred  he  had  seen  me  in 
dreams.  He  often  talked  as  if  I  were  perfectly  aware  that  I  knew  it,  but 
that  I  would  not  go  beyond  a  ceitain  limit  in  admitting  anything.  He 
frequently  talked  of  electro-biology,  second  sight,  and  similar  subjects 
leading  to  these.  Now,  as  to  your  last  remark.  "  Names"  !  I  am  quite 
sure  it  would  be  highly  distasteful  to  my  family  to  have  my  name  pub- 
lished in  reference  to  these  dreams.  I  should  not  like  it,  ljut  v/ere  I  alone 
I  would  have  consented  to  it,  were  there  any  good  to  be  derived  from  it, 
and  I  can  understand  that  cases  of  this  kind  furnish  more  aid  if  names 
and  addresses  can  be  given. 


The  next  case  seems  also  to  Le  a  "  reciprocal  "  one,  though  we  do 
not  learn  whether  the  impressions  which  suggested  to  each  of  the  parties 
the  other's  presence  were  always  simultaneous.  The  narrator  is  a 
clergyman  in  Yorkshire  ;  he  desires  his  name  not  to  be  published. 

L.— 1573— Ai  Pn 

January^  1885. 

The  following  experience  took  place  nearly  25  years  ago,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  correctness  in  every  detail.    I  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  lady  in  London,  who,  I  may  say  without   vanity,  fell 
"violently  in  love  with  me.    There  was  a  strange  fascination  about  her 
•which  attracted  me  to  her,  but  although  very  young,  I  was  far  from 
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reciprocating  her  aftection.  By  degrees  I  discovered  that  she  had  the 
power  of  influencing  me  when  I  was  away  from  her,  making  me  seem 
to  realise  her  presence  about  me  when  I  knew  that  she  was  some 
distance  away  ;  and  then  that  she  was  able,  when  I  saw  her,  to  tell  me 
where  I  had  been  and  what  I  had  been  doing  at  certain  times.  At 
first  I  tliought  that  this  Avas  merely  the  result  of  accident — that 
some  one  had  seen  me  and  reported  to  her — until  one  day  she  told  me 
that  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  I  had  been  in  a  drawing-room,  which 
she  described,  when  I  knew  there  had  been  no  chance  of  collusion,  and 
that  no  one  could  have  told  her  of  my  visit  to  the  house. 

She  then  told  me  that  when  she  began  intently  to  fix  her  mind  on 
me,  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  see  me  and  all  my  surroundings.  At  first 
she  fancied  it  was  only  imagination,  uiitil  she  saw  by  my  manner  that 
what  she  described  had  really  taken  place.  I  had  several  opportunities 
afterwards  of  testing  this  power,  and  found  she  was  correct  in  every 
instance. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  when  I  had  satisfied  myself  of  this  I  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  such  a  dangerous  acquaintance.  We  did  not  meet 
for  about  10  years,  and  had  drifted  so  widely  apart  as  to  lose  sight 
of  each  other.  One  day  I  was  walking  with  my  wife  on  the  West  Cliff" 
at  Ramsgate,  when  a  strange  feeling  of  oppression  came  over  me,  and 
I  was  compelled  to  sit  down.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  my  old 
acquaintance  stood  before  me,  introducing  me  to  her  husband  and 
asking  to  be  introduced  to  my  wife. 

We  met  several  times  while  they  stayed  at  Ramsgate,  and  I  learned 
tliat  she  had  been  married  for  some  years,  and  had  several  children ; 
]jut  I  have  seen  nothing  of  them  since,  and  have  no  wish,  even  if  I  had 
the  o^^portunity,  of  renewing  the  acquaintance.  No  reference  whatever 
Avas  made  to  the  past,  and  I  did  not  learn  whether  she  had  still  the 
strange  power  she  formerly  possessed. 


L.— 1574.— As  P° 
From  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Button,  Lothersdale  Rectory,  Cononley,  Leeds. 

January  '30th,  1885. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  exact  date,  but  about  the  middle  of 
June,  in  the  year  186.3,  I  was  walking  up  the  High  Street  of  Hudders- 
field,  in  liroad  daylight,  when  I  saw  approaching  me,  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  yards,  a  dear  friend  who  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  was  lying 
dangerously  ill  at  his  home,  in  Staffordshire.  A  few  days  before,  I  had 
heard  this  from  his  friends.  As  the  figure  drew  nearer,  I  had  every 
opportunity  of  observing  it ;  and,  although  it  flashed  across  my  mind 
that  his  recovery  had  been  sudden,  I  never  thought  of  doubting  that  it 
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was  really  my  friend.  As  we  met,  he  looked  into  my  eyes  with  a  sad 
longing  expression,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  never  appeared  to  notice 
my  outstretched  hand,  or  respond  to  my  greeting,  but  quietly  passed  on. 
I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  as  to  be  unable  to  speak  or  move  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  could  never  be  quite  certain  whether  there  was 
uttered  by  him  any  audible  sound,  but  a  clear  impression 
was  loft  on  my  mind,  "  I  have  wanted  to  see  you  so  much, 
and  you  would  not  come."  Recovering  from  my  astonishment,  I 
turned  to  look  after  the  retreating  figure,  but  it  was  gone. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  the  station  and  wire  a  message  ;  my  next, 
which  was  acted  upon,  was  to  start  off  immediately  to  see  whether  my 
friend  was  really  alive  or  dead,  scarcely  doubting  that  the  latter  was 
the  case.  When  I  arrived  next  day  I  found  him  living,  but  in  a  state 
of  semi-consciousness.  He  had  been  repeatedly  asking  for  me,  his  mind 
apparently  dwelling  on  the  thought  that  I  would  not  come  to  see  him. 
As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  at  the  time  I  saw  him  on  the  previous  day 
he  was  apparently  sleeping.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  fancied  he 
saw  me,  but  had  no  clear  idea  how  or  where.  I  have  no  means  of 
accounting  for  the  apparition,  which  was  that  of  my  friend  clothed,  and 
not  as  he  must  have  been  at  the  time.  My  mind  was  at  the  moment 
fully  occupied  with  other  matters,  and  I  was  not  thinking  of  him. 

T  may  add  that  he  rallied  afterwards,  and  lived  for  several  months. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  I  was  far  from  home,  but  there  was  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  mysterious  experience. 

W.  E.  DUTTON. 

February  3rd,  1885. 
Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  question  I  have  never  had,  so  far  as 
I  can  remember,  any  other  experience  of  the  nature  described  in  my 
narrative,  and  do  not  think  I  am  a  subject  for  such  impressions.  This 
makes  the  solitary  experience  all  the  more  mysterious  to  me. — -Yours 
faithfully,  W.  E.  DuTTON. 


The  following  is  a  well-attested  specimen  of  a  collective  hallucination. 
L.— 1575 

From  the  Rev.  W.  Raymond,  Ballyheigne,  Co.  Kerry. 

December  18t/i,  1884. 
About  30  years  ago  Miss  Mildred  Nash,  my  mother's  aunt,  died  in 
my  mother's  house,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82  years.  She  had  been 
blind  for  some  years,  and  an  orphan  cousin  of  mine  had  been  much  in 
attendance  on  her.  My  aunt  lived  and  died  in  a  i-oom  on  the  ground 
floor  in  the  front  of  our  house,  which  was  situated  in  a  retired  street 
of  Tralee.  A  few  days  after  her  death  my  cousin  and  I  were  sitting,  on 
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■a  summer  evening,  at  the  window  of  the  room  over  the  room  in  which 
my  aunt  had  died.  I  heard  distinctly  the  words  "  Rosy,  Rosy  "  (my 
cousin's  name)  apparently  from  the  room  beneath, and  in  my  aunt's  voice  j 
then  I  heard  my  cousin  answer  to  the  call,  she  also  heard  the  voice.  I, 
struck  with  the  strangeness  of  the  circumstance,  at  once  threw  up  the 
window  to  see  if  it  were  a  voice  from  the  street,  but  there  was  no  one 
visible,  and  there  could  be  no  one  there  without  being  seen.  I  then 
searched  the  house  all  around,  but  there  was  nobody  near  except  our- 
selves— my  cousin  and  myself.  The  tale  ends  there;  nothing  afterwards 
happened  in  connection ; — merely  the  unaccountable  fact  that  two 
persons  did  independently  hear  such  a  voice  as  I  have  mentioned.  I 
lieard  both  the  name  called,  and  the  answer. 

Wm.  Raymond. 
Rector  of  Ballyheigne. 

January  9th,  1885. 
I  send  you,  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  get  it,  enclosed  statement  in 
corroboration  sent  me  by  my  cousin.  She  mentioned  an  item  that 
helped  to  fix  the  facts  in  her  memory  (and  which,  shows  the  super- 
stition of  the  people  here)  that  her  neigh])ours  all  said  she  should 
not  have  answered,  but,  as  she  says,  no  harm  came  of  it.  This  was  my 
only  experience  of  auditory  hallucination.  W.  Raymond. 

Tralee,  January  8th,  1885. 
My  cousin.  Rev.  William  Raymond,  has  asked  me  if  I  remember 
about  the  voice  we  heard  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  old  Miss  Nash,  his 
aunt.  I  do  remember  that  a  few  days  after  her  death  he  and  I 
were  sitting,  one  summer  evening,  in  the  room  over  the  room  where  she 
died,  that  I  heard  my  name  called,  apparently  from  that  room  and  in 
her  voice,  and  that  I  answered  the  call,  and  that  we  searched  and 
could  find  no  one  about  who  could  have  spoken. 

Rose  Raymond. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Raymond  states  that  this  is  her  sole 
experience  of  an  auditory  hallucination. 


L.— 1576— A<i  Pn 

Prom  Mrs.  Harnett  (great  aunt  to  Miss  Porter,  who  vouches  for  the 

accuracy  of  the  account). 

Hollybank,  Kenley,  Surrey, 

December,  1884. 

Having  been  requested  to  write  down  the  particulars  of  an  event 
which  occurred  in  the  lives  of  my  parents,  I  do  so. 

In  1820,  my  father  and  mother,  both  being  under  50  years  of  age. 
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•and  in  perfect  health,  were  staying  in  Liverpool  (their  residence  being 
lat  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland),  names,  J oseph  and  Ann  Mondel. 

One  night,  the  latter,  sleeping  peacefully,  was  awoke  by  the  former 
(Calling  out  : — 

"  Ann,  I  feel  sure  Anthony  Mathers  is  dead."'  .  ' 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  He  has  just  been  at  the  bedside,  and  laid  an  icy-cold  hand  on  my 
■cheek." 

"  You  must  have  been  dreaming." 
"  Oh,  but  my  cheek  is  still  cold." 

The  old  and  much-esteemed  friend  was,  at  the  time,  sojourning  in 
one  of  the  AVest  Indian  islands.  The  season  was  known  to  be  more  than 
usually  sickly,  so  the  thought  of  his  danger  might  have  engendered 
morbid  feelings,  ily  father,  as  well  as  my  mother,  was  content  to  rest 
in  that  hope  during  the  weeks  that  must  elapse  ere  the  news  of  that 
night's  occurrences  in  Jamaica  could  reach  England.  News  did  arrive,  and 
stated  that  on  the  night  referred  to  Mr.  Mathers  succumbed  to  a  sudden 
-and  most  severe  attack  of  yellow  or  other  West  Indian  fever. 

As  a  child,  I  first  heard  the  tale,  but  often  in  my  presence  was  it 
repeated  or  referred  to,  later  in  life,  without  any  change  or  amplihca- 
tion  of  detail.  J anet  Harnett. 


X.— 1577— At 

From  Mrs.  Bettany,  2,  Ecking:on  Villas,  Ashbourne  Grove, 

Dulwich. 

November,  1884. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  had  many  remarkable  experiences  of  a 
psychical  nature,  which  I  remember  to  have  looked  upon  as  ordinary 
.and  natural  at  the  time. 

On  one  occasion  (I  am  unable  to  fix  the  date,  but  I  must  have 
been  about  10  years  old)  I  was  walking  in  a  country  lane  at  A.,  the 
^lace  where  my  parents  then  resided.  I  was  reading  geometry  as  I 
walked  along,  a  subject  little  likely  to  produce  fancies  or  morbid 
.phenomena  of  any  kind,  when  in  a  moment,  I  saw  a  bedroom  known 
.as  the  White  Room  in  my  home,  and  upon  the  floor  lay  my  mother,  to 
all  appearance  dead.  The  vision  must  have  remained  some  minutes, 
during  which  time  my  real  surroundings  appeared  to  pale  and  die  out ; 
but  as  the  vision  faded,  actual  surroundings  came  back,  at  first  dimly, 
and  then  clearly. 

I  could  not  doubt  that  what  I  had  seen  was  real,  so,  instead  of 
going  home,  I  went  at  once  to  the  house  of  our  medical  man  and  found 
him  at  home.    He  at  once  set  out  with  me  for  my  home,  on  the  way 
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putting  questions  I  could  not  answer,  as  my  mother  was  to  all  appear- 
ance well  when  I  left  home. 

I  led  the  doctor  straight  to  the  White  Room,  where  we  found  my 
mother  actually  lying  as  in  my  vision.  This  was  true  even  to  minute 
details.  She  had  been  seized  suddenly  by  an  attack  at  the  heart,  and 
would  soon  have  breathed  her  last  but  for  the  doctor's  timely  advent.. 
I  shall  get  my  father  and  mother  to  read  this  and  sign  it. 

Jeanie  Gwynne-Bettany. 

We  certify  that  the  above  is  correct. 

S.  G.  GWYNNE, 

J.  W.  Gywnne. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Bettany  says  : — 

(1)  1  was  in  no  anxiety  about  my  mother  at  the  time  I  saw  the 
vision  I  described.    She  was  in  her  usual  health  when  I  left  her. 

(2)  Something  a  little  similar  had  once  occurred  to  my  mother.  She 
Lad  been  out  riding  alone,  and  the  horse  brought  her  to  our  door  hang- 
ing half  oft"  his  back,  in  a  faint.  This  was  a  long  time  before,  and  she 
never  rode  again.  Heart  disease  had  set  in.  She  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  fainting  unless  an  attack  of  the  heart  was  upon  her.  Between  the 
attacks  she  looked  and  acted  as  if  in  health. 

(3)  The  occasion  I  described  was,  I  believe,  the  only  one  on  which 
I  saw  a  scene  transported  apparently  into  the  actual  field  of  vision,  tO' 
the  exclusion  of  objects  and  surroundings  actually  present. 

I  have  had  other  visions  in  which  I  have  seen  events  happening  as 
they  really  (wre,in  another  place,  but  I  have  been  also  conscious  of  real 
surroundings. 

In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  she  adds  : — 

(1)  No  one  could  tell  whether  my  vision  preceded  the  fact  or  not. 
My  mother  was  supposed  to  l)e  out.  No  one  knew  anything  of  my 
mother's  being  ill,  till  I  took  the  doctor  and  my  fatlier,  whom  I  had 
encountered  at  the  door,  to  the  room  where  we  found  my  mother  as  I 
had  seen  her  in  my  vision. 

(2)  The  doctor  is  dead.  He  has  no  living  relation.  No  one  in 
A.  knew  anything  of  these  circumstances. 

(3)  Tlie  White  Room  in  which  I  saw  my  mother,  and  afterwards 
actually  found  her,  was  out  of  use.  It  was  unlikely  she  should  be 
there. 

She  was  found  lying  in  the  attitude  in  which  I  had  seen  her.  I 
found  a  handkerchief  with  a  lace  border  beside  her  oi;  the  floor. 
This  I  had  distinctly  noticed  in  my  vision.  There  were  other  particulars 
of  coincidence  which  I  camiot  put  here. 

Mrs.  Bettany's  father  has  given  the  following  fuller  account  : — • 

I  distinctly  remember  being  surprised  by  seeing  my  daughter  in 
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company  with  the  faniily  doctor  outside  the  door  of  my  residence  ;  and 
I  asked  "  Who  is  ill  1 ''  She  replied,  "  Mamma."  She  led  the  way  at. 
once  to  the  "  White  Room,"  where  we  found  my  wife  lying  in  a  swoon 
on  the  floor.  It  was  when  I  asked  when  she  had  been  taken  ill,  that  I 
found  it  must  have  been  after  my  daughter  had  left  the  house.  None 
of  the  servants  in  the  house  knew  anything  of  the  sudden  illness,  which 
our  doctor  assured  me  would  have  been  fatal  had  he  not  arrived  when, 
he  did. 

My  wife  was  quite  well  when  I  left  her  in  the  morning. 

S.  G.  GWYNNE. 


L.— 1578— Ad  P" 
From  the  Rev.  John  Mathwin,  Vicar  of  West  Pelton,  Co.  Durham. 

December  Idth,  1884. 

Forty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  when  I  was  about  20  years  of' 
age,  a  lady  friend  of  mine,  a  distant  relative  by  mariiage — age  between 
40  and  60 — had  for  some  time  been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  though 
not  confined  to  the  house.  We  frequently  had  quiet  conversations. 
together  on  religious  matters.  Neither  of  us  was  of  an  excitable  turn 
of  mind.  The  invalid  herself  was  happy,  and  I  felt  a  calm  and 
comforting  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  As  well  as  I  can 
now  recollect  I  last  saw  my  friend  alive  about  a  fortnight  before 
her  death.  She  did  not  seem  at  that  time  to  be  worse  than  usual,  and 
apparently  might  have  lived  at  any  rate  for  a  few  years.  However,  one 
night  when  I  was  in  bed — say  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning — I 
had  what  I  may  call  a  vision.  A  figure  appeared  before  me  neatly 
draped,  and  a  certain  brightness  about  it  seemed  to  awake  me.  I  at 
once  felt  conscious  that  someone  was  near  me  who  wished  to  make 
a-  communication  to  me.  I  soon  recognised  the  face  of  my  invalid 
friend.  She  seemed  to  wish  to  give  me  time  to  collect  myself — 
evidently  intimating  that  there  was  no  cause  why  I  should  be  afraid. 
As  a  raatter  of  fact  I  had  no  fear  at  all.  My  then  feelings  may  perhapsi 
be  best  described  as  partaking  both  of  wonder  (or  expectation)  and 
pleasure.  When,  apparently,  the  figure  had  convinced  herself  that  I 
recognised  her,  and  that  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  I  was  under  no 
delusion,  she  seemed  to  beckon  me  cheeringly  Avitli  one  or  two  fingers 
of  her  right  hand,  and  to  say  to  me,  "  It's  all  right ;  come  on."  She^ 
then  vanished,  and  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  more. 

Though  there  Avas  no  injunction  given  to  me  not  to  tell  what  I  had 
seen,  I  yet  felt  that  the  communication  was  of  too  solemn  a  nature  to 
allow  me  at  once  to  talk  of  it  openly.  But  I  said  to  my  brother  at 
breakfast  about  8  o'clock  that  morning  that  I  had  dreamt  in  the  night 
that  Mrs.  So-and-so  was  dead,  and  it  turned  out,  as  we  heard  about. 
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10  o'clock,  that  our  friend  had  died  during  the  night.  For  some  years 
-I  never  mentioned  this  experience  to  anyone,  but  afterwards  I  felt 
Jio  hesitation  in  talking  about  it  to  intimate  friends.          -•  •  . ,  j 

In  answer  to  inquiries  Mr.  Mathwin  says  : — 

Fehruary  17  th,  1885. 
To  my  brother  I  spoke  of  what  I  call  the  vision  as  if  it  had  been  a 
'dream,  but  this  was  because  I  did  not  wish  to  draAv  his  attention  very 
specially  to  it,  although  I  felt  constrained  to  mention  it  to  him  in  some 
way. 

He  tells  me  now  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  my  having  spoken 
to  him  about  it,  as  I  did  at  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the  death,  but 
before  we  knew  of  the  death  having  taken  place.  I  am  not,  however, 
■surprised  that  my  brother  should  not  now  recollect  the  remark  I  made 
to  him  at  that  time. 

My  own  strong  impression  all  along  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  I  was 
communicated  with  by  the  spirit  of  the  departed.  I,  therefore,  infer 
that  in  reference  to  that  special  communication  I  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  awake.  I  never  had  any  similar  experience  before,  neither 
have  I  had  since.  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  communication  of  the 
tkind  at  any  time. 

John  Matiiwin. 


The  following  is  a  rather  strong  specimen  of  a  weak  class.  It  is 
•an  account  of  a  very  unusual  depression  of  spii'its,  followed  by  a  vivid 
dream.  Tlie  latter  may  easily  be  accounted  for  as  following  naturally 
■  on  the  former.  The  emotional  depression,  which  coincided  in  time  with 
"'the  death  of  a  near  relative,  may,  of  course,  have  been  accidental ;  but 
^dt  seems  to  have  been  a  unique  experience  in  the  life  of  a  person  of 
^strong  mental  and  physical  liealth,  which  is  in  favour  of  the  telepathic 
s  explanation. 

L.— 1.579— Afi  Pn 
-Trom  a  doctor,  who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  published.    He  is 
personally  known  to  me,  and  a  man  of  much  intelligence. — E.G. 

Dunoon,  March  1th,  1885. 

When  a  boy,  about  1 4  years  of  age,  I  was  in  school  in  Edinburgh, 
■my  home  being  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 

A  thoughtless  boy,  free  from  all  care  or  anxiety,  in  the  "  Eleven  " 
'of  my  school,  and  popular  with  my  companions,  I  had  nothing  to  worry 
•or  annoy  me.    I  boarded  with  two  old  ladies,  now  both  dead. 

One  afternoon — on  the  day  previous  to  a  most  important  cricket 
inatch  in  which  I  was  to  take  part — I  was  overwhelmed  with  a  most 
tinusual  sense  of  depression  and  melancholy.    I  shunned  my  friends  and 
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got  "  chaffed  "  for  my  most  unusual  dulness  and  sulkiness.  I  felt- 
utterly  miserable,  and  even  to  this  day  I  have  a  most  vivid  recollection 
of  my  misery  that  afternoon. 

I  knew  that  my  father  suffered  from  a  most  dangerous  disease  in 
the  stomach — a  gastric  ulcer — and  that  he  was  always  more  or  less 
in  danger,  but  I  knew  that  he  was  in  his  usual  bad  health,  and  that 
nothing  exceptional  ailed  him. 

That  same  night  I  had  a  dream.  I  was  engaged  in  the  cricket  match. . 
I  saw  a  telegram  being  brought  to  me  while  batting,  and  it  told  me 
that  my  father  was  dying,  and  telling  me  to  come  home  at  once.  I  told 
the  ladies  with  whom  I  boarded  what  my  dream  had  been,  and  told 
them  how  real  the  impression  was.    I  went  to  the  ground  and  was. 
engaged  in  the  game,  batting,  and  making  a  score.   I  saw  a  telegram 
being  brought  out,  read  it,  and  fainted.    I  at  once  left  for  home,  and 
found  my  father  had  just  died  when  I  reached  the  house.    The  ulcer  in 
the  stomach  had  suddenly  burst  about  4  o'clock  on  the  previous  day, 
and  it  was  about  that  hour  that  I  had  experienced  the  most  unusual 
depression  I  have  described.    The  sensations  I  had  on  that  afternoon- 
have  left  a  most  clear  and  distinct  impression  on  my  mind,  and  now, . 
after  the  lapse  of  15  years,  I  well  remember  my  miserable  feelings. 

J.  D.,  M.D. 

In  reply  to  inquiries.  Dr.  D.  says  : — 

I  most  certainly  never  had  a  similar  experience  of  depression,  or 
such  a  vivid  dream  as  the  one  I  tried  in  my  letter  to  explain.  Both 
the  depression  and  tlie  dream  were  quite  exceptional,  and  have  left  a 
most  clear  impression  on  my  memory. 

I  fear  I  cannot  name  any  individual  schoolfellow  who  noticed  jny 
most  unwonted  silence  and  quietness  on  that  afternoon,  but  I  distinctly 
remember  their  chaffing  me  for  not  joining  as  usual  in  the  afternoon's, 
practice. — J.  D. 


■    The  following  is  a  similar  case  : — 
1580— Ad  Pn 

From  Mrs.  Bull,  Mossley  Vicarage,  Congleton. 

January  3)-d,  1885. 
On  the  evening  of  January  28th,  1863,  I  had  met  several  old 
friends  at  dinner  at  a  friend's  house  near  Manchester,  in  which  neigh- 
bourhood I  had  been  paying  ^■isits.  My  return  home  to  my  father's 
house  was  fixed  for  the  next  afternoon.  I  ought  to  say  that  between 
that  father  and  me,  his  first-born  child,  a  more  than  common  bond  of 
afiectionand  sympathy  existed,  arising  from  circumstances  I  need  not 
mention,  and  T  was  looking  forward  to  my  return  with  earnest  longing. 
The  evening   had  been   bright   and  happy,    surrounded  by  friends  I. 
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valued.  When  I  was  about  to  leave,  my  hostess  pressed  me  to  play 
for  her  a  very  favourite  old  march.  I  declined,  on  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  keeping  horses  standing.  She  said,  "  It  is  not 
yet  12,  and  I  have  sent  the  carriage  away  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 
I  sat  down  laughing,  and  before  I  played  many  bars,  such  an  indescrib- 
able feeling  came  over  me,  intense  sadness  heralded  a  complete 
break  down,  and  I  was  led  away  from  the  piano  in  hysterics.  By  10 
o'clock  the  next  morning  I  got  a  telegram,  to  say  my  father  had  gone 
to  bed  in  his  usual  health,  and  at  a  quarter  to  12  the  night  before 
had  passed  away  in  an  epileptic  fit,  having  previously  said  to  my  sister 
how  glad  he  Avasto  think  of  seeing  me  so  soon,  and  when  she  bid  him 
good  night,  praying  God  to  give  them  both  a  quiet  night  and  sleep. — 
Yours,  much  interested  in  your  research, 

A.M.  Bull. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Bull  says  : — 

Since  reading  your  letter  last  night  I  have  carefully  gone  over  the 
guests  of  that  dinner  party,  and  find  them  all  gone  but  one,  Frank 
Ashtoa,  Esq.,  The  Laurels,  Twickenham,  and  he  is  too  ill  to  read  or 
to  answer  a  letter.  At  the  time  I  sp©ak  of,  I  was  the  widow  of  the 
E.ev.  J.  Lowtliian,  vicar  of  Wharton,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Jackson,  vicar  of  Over.  /  never  experienced  a  similar  feeling,  I 
am  not  at  all  naturally  inclined  to  depression,  and  am  ■perfectly  free 
irom  what  is  commonly  understood  by  superstition. 


L.— 1581.— Ad  Pn 

From  Miss  Martyn,  Long  Melford  Rectory,  Sulfolk. 

Seftemher  ith  1884. 

On  March  16th,  1884,  I  was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
reading  an  interesting  book,  and  feeling  perfectly;  well,  when  suddenly 
I  experienced  an  undefined  feeling  of  dread  and  horror  ;  I  looked  at  the 
clock  and  saw  it  was  just  7  p.m.  I  was  utterly  unable  to  read  so  I 
got  up,  and  walked  about  the  room  trying  to  throw  ofi"  the  feeling,  but 
I  could  not  ;  I  became  quite  cold,  and  had  a  firm  presentiment  that  I 
was  dying.  This  feeling  lasted  about  half-an-hour,  and  then  passed  off, 
leaving  me  a  good  deal  shaken  all  the  evening  ;  I  went  to  bed  feeling 
very  weak,  as  if  I  had  been  seriously  ill. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  telegram  telling  me  of  tlie  death  of  a 
near  and  very  dear  cousin,  Mrs.  K.,  in  Shropshire,  with  wliom  I  had 
been  most  intimately  associated  all  my  life,  but  for  the  last  two  years 
had  seen  very  little  of  her.  I  did  not  associate  this  feeling  of  death 
with  her  or  with  any  one  else,  but  I  had  a  most  distinct  impression  that 
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■something  terrible  was  happening.  This  feeling  came  over  me,  I 
■afterwards  found,  just  at  the  time  when  my  cousin  died  (7  p.m.).  The 
connection  with  her  death  may  have  been  simply  an  accident.  I  have 
never  experienced  anything  of  the  sort  before.  I  was  not  aware  that 
Mrs.  K.  was  ill,  and  her  death  was  peculiarly  sad  and  sudden. 

K.  M. 

Mr.  White  Cooper,  through  Avhose  kindness  we  obtained  this 
■account,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  E.G.'s  writes  as  follows  : — 

19,  Berkeley  Square. 

April  7th,  1885. 

I  have  asked  Miss  Martyn  whether  she  had  told  anyone  about  her 
feeling  of  horror  on  March  16th,  be/ore  she  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
cousin.  She  told  me  she  had.  She  was  quite  convinced,  and  perfectly 
remembered  telling  Miss  Mason  the  same  evening,  after  Miss  Mason 
had  come  from  church,  that  she  had  had  a  peculiar  feeling  of  horror 
and  dread  for  which  she  could  give  no  account.  I  then  questioned 
Miss  Mason  and  enclose  what  she  dictated. 

Miss  Mason  says  : — 

The  Rectory,  Long  Melford,  Suflblk. 

April  5th,  1885. 

I  well  remember  Miss  Martyn  telling  me  that  a  feeling  of  horror 
and  an  indescribable  dread  came  over  her  on  Sunday  evening,  March 
16th,  1884,  while  we  were  in  church,  and  she  was  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.  That  she  was  unable  to  shake  it  off  and  felt  very  restless,  and 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  room.  She  did  not  refer  to  anyone,  and 
could  give  no  cause  for  this  peculiar  feeling.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  told  me  the  same  evening  (Sunday)  and  before  she 
heard  of  the  death  of  her  consin,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was 
-on  Sunday  or  Monday  that  she  told  me  about  it. 

Anna  M.  Mason. 


'f^^  We  must  remind  our  readers  that  the  narratives  above  given 
have  not  been  finally  selected  by  the  Literary  Committee  for 
publication ;  they  are  merely  printed  for  the  consideration  of 
those  Members  of  the  Society  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
department  of  investigation. 
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DR.  TAGUET'S  PATIENT  AT  BORDEAUX. 

■  To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research."" 

Sir, — In  an  article  in  Part  VII.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for- 
^  Psychical  Research  {p.  219)  reference  is  made  to  an  observation  of  M.  Taguet 
on  a  patient  under  his  care  in  the  Asile  des  Alienees,  in  Bordeaux,  by  name- 
Noelie  X.,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Annales  Medico-psrjrJiologiques,  1884, 
p.  325.     She   is  about  24  years  of  age,  and  has  been  treated  as  insane 
for  some  time,  but  her   symptoms    are    variable,    and   every  now  and 
then  in  an  acces  she  has  shown  some  remarkable  capacities,  and  among  them- 
■what  is  termed  by  M.  Taguet  a  "  hyperassthesia  of  sight."    She  will  sit  at 
such  times  facing  a  dull,  blank  wall  with  her  eyes  shut  and  her  eyeballs 
apparently  upturned  in  the  fashion  that  often  obtains  in  hysterical,  mesmeric 
and  other  neurotic  states  ;  and  in  this  condition,  according  to  M.  Taguet's; 
description,  can  read  apparently  on  the  blank  wall  or  on  a  sheet  of  blank 
cardboard  held  in  front  of  her  face  the  print,  both  small  and  large,  of  a. 
newspaper  held  u]j  behind  the  back  of  her  head,  which  One  could  only  expect 
her  to  see  if  the  blank  wall  or  cardboai-d  were  a  mirror,  or  if  her  eyes  were 
in  the  back  of  her  head.  "  Now,  Dr.  Taguet,"  says  Mr.  F.W.  H.  Myers,  in  the 
aliove-mentioned  article,  "does  not  attempt  to  explain  this,  further  than  by 
calling  it  hyper<TBSthesia  of  vision.    But  he  can  hardly  mean  that  she  really 
saw  the  words  reflected  in  the  cardboard.    Perhaps  the  only  other  solution 
which  suggested  itself  to  him  was  that  she  saw  the  words  clairvoyantly,  and 
this  solution  he  did  not  like  to  adopt.    And  there  is,  in  fact,  no  reason,  as- 
the  facts  are  rejiorted,  for  assuming  clairvoyance.  Thought-transference- 
would  amply  sutlice  to  explain  the  phenomena."    Of  course,  to  render  an 
explanation  by  thought-transference  possible,  it  must  first  be  ascertained 
that  the  words  read  by  Noelie  were  previously  known  to  some  one  present. 
Whether  this  was  so  or  not  is  not  mentioned  in  M.  Taguet's  article.  I  wrote 
to  him,  and  he  very  kindly  sent  me  a  reprint  of  his  article,  but  I  could  learn 
nothing  further  on  this  particular  point.    I  ventured  to  propose  a  visit,  but. 
unfortunately  when  I  reached  the  Asile  des  Alienees  I  found  he  was  not 
in  Bordeaux  for  that  day.    His  ass  istant  most  courteously  introduced  me  to 
the  patient,  Noelie  X.,  witli  whom  I  talked  a  little.    She  was  in  fairly  good 
health  and  good  spirits,  and  her  symptoms  of  mental  derangement  quite  in 
abeyance.    There  was  no  sign  of  the  abnormal  capacities  pecidiar  to  the- 
arres,  and  no  attempt  at  an  experiment  was  therefore  made.    M.  Taguet's- 
assistant  had  been  present  on  some  previous  occasions  when  the  ' '  hyperses- 
thesia  of  sight"  had  been  noticed,  and  did  not   seem  confident  of  any 
explanation.    I  believe  I  may  say  that  I  made  the  thought-reading  hypothesis 
intelligible  to  him,  but  he  was  able  at  once  to  assure  me  that  no  one  in  the 
room  could  have  been  aware  what  were  the  words  in  the  newspaper  that  was . 
presented  to  the  l)ack  of  Noulie's  head  until  they  were  looked  at  to  confirm 
Noelie's  reading  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  he  negatived  the  necessary  foundation  for 
a  theory   of    th(jught-transference.     I  do  not  think  such  a  theory  had 
occurred  to  the  experimenters,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  their  attention  had 
been  closely  given  to  the  point  in  question.    I  wrote  again  later  to  M. 
Taguet,  asking  him  to  remo.rk  it  in  any  future  experiments. — I  am,  yours, 
faithfully, 

A.  T.  Mykks,  M.D. 
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MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the  24th  of  April,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Chair,  the  following  Alembers  were  present : — Messrs. 
Alexander  Calder,  Walter  H.  OolEn,  Edmund  Gurney,  Professor 
Oliver  J.  Lodge,  Messrs,  C.  C.  Massey,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  E.  R,  Pease, 
F.  Podmore,  Professor  H.  Sidgwick  and  Messrs.  H.  A.  Saith  and 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  having  l)een  read    on  the 
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proposition  of  Mr.  Myers,  seconded  by  Professor  Sidgwick,  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon  was  unanimously  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

Three  new  Members  and  two  new  Associates,  whose  names  and 
addresses  appear  on  another  page,  were  elected. 

Mr.  Myers  reported  an  anonymous  donation  of  £1  to  the  funds  of 
the  Society. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gurney,  seconded  by 
Professor  Sidgwick,  that  any  Member  or  Associate  who  desires  to  make 
use  of  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Journal  in  any  public  manner, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  if  he  previously  obtains  the  sanction  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal. 

It  was  also  i-esolved  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  be  requested  to 
draw  up  a  report  of  the  substance  of  any  discussion  which  may  arise  on 
papers  read  at  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Society,  for  insertion  in  the 
Journal,  and  that  the  report  be  sent  round  in  proof  to  those  who  have 
taken  part. 

Mr.  Gurney  having  brought  forward  the  sulyect  of  the  titles  of 
certain  books  appearing  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Library,  and  also  the 
question  of  the  classification  of  the  Catalogue,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
whole  matter  be  referred  to  the  Library  Connnittee  to  report,  and  that 
the  Library  Committee  be  requested  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of  the 
more  scientific  works. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  fixed  for  Friday,  the  8th  of 
May,  at  4.45  p.m. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Council  Avas  also  held  on  the  8th  of  May,  Professor 
Sidgwick  in  the  chair,  at  which  Messrs.  Alexander  Calder, 
Edmund  Gurney,  Richard  Hodgson,  C.  0.  Massey,  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
E.  R.  Pease  and  J.  H.  Stack  were  present. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  had  been  read,  three 
new  Members  and  four  new  Associates  were  elected,  whose  names  are 
included  in  the  list  on  another  page. 

Letters  of  resignation  were  received  from  La  Duchessa  di  Marino, 
Mr.  Frederick  T.  Mott,  and  Mrs.  Walsham,  Associates  of  the  Society. 

Several  presents  to  the  Library  were  on  the  table,  which  are 
separately  acknowledged  elsewhere.  These  included  a  complete  set  of 
the  volumes  of  "  Psychische  Studien,"  from  the  commencement,  from 
the  Hon.  Alexander  D.  Aksakof. 

The  usual  monthly  cash  account,  for  April,  was  presented. 

It  was  decided  that  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  should  be 
lield  on  Friday,  the  29th  inst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  the  chair  to  be  taken  at 
8.30  p.m.  The  papers  to  be  read  will  include  selected  portions  of  the 
paper  on  "  Some  Higher  Aspects  of  Mesmerism,"  deferred  from  the  last 
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meeting,  and  the  first  part  of  tlie  final  lieport  on  Alleged  Tlie.osopliical 
Phenomena. 

It  is  intended  to  hold  another  meeting,  at  which  the  second  part  of 
the  above-mentioned  report  will  be  read,  in  the  third  week  in  June.  To 
both  these  meetings  Members  and  Associates  will  be  at  liberty  to 
invite  friends. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  fixed  for  the  29th  of  May, 
at  4.30  p.m. 


REPORT   OF  GENERAL  MEETING. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  April  24th,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  in 
Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall. 

The  President,  who  occupied  the  chair  for  the  first  time,  made  a 
brief  opening  address.  Beginning  with  a  warm  tribute  to  the  services 
rendered  by  his  predecessor,  he  proceeded  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  the  Society  from  its  commencement,  stating,  among  other 
facts,  that  the  number  of  members  had  reached  the  total  of  586  ;  that 
more  than  12,000  copies  of  the  Proceedings  were  in  circulation  ;  and  that 
the  Society's  Library  consisted  of  more  than  800  volumes,  of  which  about 
one  third  are  foreign  works.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
accumulating  experimental  results,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
thought-transference,  which — once  proved— would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
fresh  departures  ;  and  also  of  collecting  and  sifting  contemporaneous 
evidence  bearing  on  every  branch  of  psychical  inquiry.  He  further 
insisted  that,  while  the  reality  of  the  alleged  phenomena  can  only  be 
proved  by  the  strongest  evidence,  cases  which  are  of  less  evidential 
strength  may  still  be  worth  examining  for  their  theoretic  bearings. 
In  conclusion,  he  totally  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  search  into  any 
department  of  natural  fact  can  properly  be  regarded  as  a  hopeless  task, 
or  one  forbidden  to  the  human  intellect. 

Mrs.  Sidgwick  then'"read  the  continuation  of  her  paper  on  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Society  for  "  Phantasms  of  the  Dead,"  dealing  with 
phantasms  having  any  of  the  following  characteristics  to  distinguish 
them  from  merely  subjective  hallucinations  : — (1)  Correct  information, 
previously  unknown  to  the  percipient,  conveyed  \>j  the  phantasm  ;  (2) 
Some  clearly  defined  object  aimed  at  in  the  manifestations  ;  (3)  Such 
decided  resemblance  in  tlie  apparition  to  a  deceased  person  unknown  to 
the  percipient  that  the  latter  afterwards  recognises  his  portrait ;  (4) 
Being  seen  by  two  or  more  persons  independently  and  at  difterent 
times. 
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Including  under  the  first  head  cases  of  apparitions  after  the  death, 
but  before  the  percipient  knows  of  it,  there  were  in  the  collection  about 
six  cases  having  this  kind  of  confinnation.  The  second  head  was  very 
poorly  represented,  but  under  the  third  and  fourth — especially  the 
fourth — Mrs.  Sidgwiok  mentioned  18  narratives,  all  of  them  accounts 
of  haunted  houses. 

In  discussing  the  characteristics  of  these,  she  stated  that  haunting 
was  not  confined  to  old  houses  ;  that  there  was  very  little  evidence  for 
the  appearance  of  ghosts  on  special  anniversaries  ;  not  much  connecting 
them  with  crimes  or  tragedies  ;  and  that  in  half  the  cases  they  are  not 
even  by  rumour  connected  with  any  dead  person  in  jDarticular.  She 
further  pointed  out  that  they  are  seen  in  all  kinds  of  light,  and  by  all 
kinds  of  people. 

Proceeding  to  the  theory  of  haunted  houses  she  professed  herself 
quite  unable  to  form  a  satisfactory  one,  but  thought  it  perhaps  worth 
mentioning  the  only  four  that  had  occurred  to  her. 

The  first  of  these,  namely,  that  the  apparition  is  something  that 
occui^ies  and  moves  through  space,  and  would  be  in  the  room  whether 
the  percipient  were  there  to  see  it  or  not, — she  dismissed  as  almost 
entirely  unsupported  by  the  evidence.  ^ 

The  second — analogous  to  the  telepathic  theory  of  phantasms  of  the 
living — was  that  the  apparition  is  a  hallucination,  caused  in  some  way 
by  some  communication  without  the  intervention  of  the  senses,  betweea 
the  disembodied  spirit  and  the  percipient ;  its  form  depending  on  the 
mind  of  the  spirit,  or  of  the  percipient,  or  of  both.  Tliis,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  introduced  l)y  the  local  character  of  the  haunting, 
seemed  to  her  a  decidedly  more  jjlausible  hypothesis. 

The  third  theory  was  that  a  tendency  to  a  particular  hallucination 
is  in  some  sense  catching ; — that  A  having  had  a  purely  subjective 
hallucination,  B  is  liable,  being  in  the  same  house  as  A,  to  see  the  same 
thing. 

The  fourth  theory  was  that  there  is  something  in  the  building 
itself — some  subtle  physical  influence — which  produces  in  the  brain  that 
eflect  which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  the  cause  of  a  hallucination. 

Mrs.  Sidgwick  concluded  by  summing  up  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  Society's  collection  for  "  Phantasms  of  the  Dead  "  as  follows  : — • 

Firstly. — She  said  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  instances  of 
appearances  of  the  dead  shortly  after  their  death,  but  that  genei-ally 
there  was  nothing  by  which  we  could  distinguish  tliese  from  simple 
subjective  hallucinations.  In  a  few  cases,  information  conveyed  seemed 
to  afford  the  required  test,  but  these  were  at  present  too  few  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  coincidence  was  not  due  to  chance. 

Secondly. — There  were  cases  of  single  appearances  at  a  consider- 
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able  interval  after  death,  but  at  present  none  whicli  we  had  adequate 
grounds  for  attributing  to  the  agency  of  the  dead. 

Thirdly. — There  were  numerous  cases  of  seemingly  similar  appari- 
tions, seen  in  particular  houses,  without,  apparently,  any  possibility  of  the 
similarity  being  the  result  of  suggestion  or  expectation,  but  the  evidence 
connecting  such  haunting  with  any  definite  dead  person  was  small,  and 
the  evidence  for  the  operation  of  any  intelligent  agency  in  it,  nil  ;  and 
■until  we  could  discover  more  about  the  laws  that  seem  to  govern  such 
haunting,  we  were  hardly  justified  in  forming  any  theory  as  to  its 
cause — except  as  a  provisional  hypothesis. 

She  feared  that  as  regarded  present  conclusions,  the  result  of  the 
investigation  would  appear  to  many  unsatisfactory.  But  she  did  not 
herself  think  that  we  ought  to  expect  so  quickly  to  come  to  a  conclusion, 
and  she  said  that  her  examination  of  the  evidence  had  at  any  rate 
convinced  her  that  the  inquiry,  though  likely  to  be  long  and  diflUcult, 
was  worth  pursuing  with  patience  and  energy. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Myers,  referring  to  the  frequent  absence  of  purpose  in 
the  visits  of  "ghosts,"  said  that  it  occurred  to  him  that  taking  the  whole 
number  of  fairly  well-attested  accounts  of  apparitions  in  the  past  there 
was  a  larger  proportion  in  which  a  definite  purpose  was  apparent  than  in 
those  which  had  been  selected  in  the  paper  we  had  heard.  He  thought 
we  must  try  and  find  out  what  the  "  ghost ''  wanted,  without  laying- 
much  stress  on  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  object.  He  gave  the 
outline  of  a  remarkable  story  told  by  Jung-Stilling,  in  which  one  of 
three  schoolmasters  having  died,  lirst  one  and  then  the  other  of  the 
sur\T.vors  was  disturbed  by  noises,  and  by  the  figure  of  the  deceased, 
who  by  its  actions  and  gestures  appeared  to  be  desirous  of  conveying 
some  special  i-equest.  Endeavouring  to  interpret  these,  they  finally 
discovered  that  the  deceased  had  left  vai-ious  small  bills  of  private 
expenses  unpaid.  On  these  being  settled,  no  further  manifestation 
occurred.  Mr.  Myers  did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  believed 
this  grotesque  story  represented  a  literal  reality.  But,  if  we  did  ascend 
higher,  we  might  suppose  that  we  should  be  desirous  that  even  small 
duties  should  not  be  left  unfulfilled,  and  these  phenomena  might  be  the 
result  of  a  kind  of  unconscious  dream.  He  thought  that  the  causes 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  of  so  trifling  a  chai-acter  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discover  them. 

Mr.  Bidder,  Q.C.,  had  been  most  struck  by  the  last  alternative  theory 
which  the  writer  of  the  paper  had  bi-ought  forward.  It  had  previously 
occurred  to  him  whether  in  some  of  those  cases  in  which  a  phantom  was 
said  to  appear  in  the  same  place  from  time  to  time,  there  might  not 
be  another  hypothesis  ;  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  that  the  phan- 
tom was  neither  objective  nor  subjective,  but  due  to  some  effect  having 
been  produc  ed  on  the  surrounding  objects,  a  sort  of  physical  reminis- 
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cence,  so  to  speak,  which  could  under  certain  circumstances  be  perceived 
by  persons  sufficiently  sensitive.  His  idea  was  that  there  might  be 
something  analogous  to  the  property  which  some  substances  possess  of 
absorbing  light,  and  thus  becoming  luminous  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

A  gentleman  inquired  whether  there  Avere  any  haunted  houses 
within  easy  access  from  London  at  the  present  time,  as  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  have  the  personal  experiences  of  any  of  the  Society  who 
might  visit  them. 

Mr.  Podmore  called  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  to 
the  announcement  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  and  said  that  every 
facility  would  be  afforded  to  any  who  were  desirous  of  investigating. 

The  President,  referring  to  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  question, 
said  that  he  should  be  well  pleased  if  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that 
there  would  be  one  laugh  the  less  and  one  truth  the  more.  He  did  not 
think  we  must  judge  of  these  things  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
were  necessarily  engaged  in  them.  The  real  interpretation  might  be  very 
different  from  this.  His  view  was  that  at  present  we  were  more  con- 
cerned with  facts  than  v/ith  explanations.  It  was  our  duty  to 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  evidence  before  us,  in  the  first  place,  by 
tilings  which  we  knew.  At  the  same  time,  we  could  not  say  there  was 
any  inherent  improbability  in  appearances  of  some  kind  of  the  departed. 
The  inquiry  we  were  engaged  in  included  matters  of  rare  occurrence  and 
of  great  interest,  and  we  must  not  suppose  that  there  was  any  a  priori 
improbability,  if  we  should  ultimately  be  driven  to  accept  as  the  real 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  that  tliey  were  actually  phantasms  of 
the  dead. 


Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  question  was  put  to  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  Gurney  whether  the  second  paper  which  it  was  intended 
to  bring  forward,  and  which  he  feared  would  occupy  at  least  40  minutes, 
should  be  read,  or  whether  it  should  be  postponed.  The  wish  of  the 
meeting  appearing  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter  course,  the  paper  was 
postponed,  and  the  meeting  assumed  a  conversational  character. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  GENERAL  MEETING. 


The  next  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
May  29th,  at  tlie  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk- 
.street.  Pall  Mall,  at  8.30  p.m.,  when  papers  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Gurney 
on  Mesmerism,  and  by  Mr.  Hodgson  on  Alleged  "  Theosophical " 
Plienomena. 
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OXFORD   BRANCH  OF  THE  SOCIETY   FOR  PSYCHICAL 

RESEARCH. 

This  branch  was  formed  in  January,  1885,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  The  branch  owes 
its  formation  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  F.  Podmore,  who  paid  a  visit 
to  Oxford  in  the  Michaelmas  term.  Several  meetings  of  the  branch 
have  been  held,  and  committees  of  investigation  have  been  formed ; 
but  so  far  no  reports  have  been  .presented.  A  general  meeting  was 
held  last  term,  at  which  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  delivered  a  very  interesting 
lecture.  The  rules  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Cambridge  Branch.  The 
composition  of  the  branch  is  as  follows  : — 


PRESIDENT  : 


A.  SiDGwicK,  M.A.  (C.C.C.) 


SECRETARY : 


Earl  Russell  (Balliol). 


MEMBERS : 


Miss  Edith  Argles. 
Miss  F.  M.  F.  Skene. 


H.  S.  Holt. 
O.  Beatty. 


St.  Ct.  Stock. 
R.  E.  Baynes, 
A.  R.  Bonus. 
R.  Castle. 


W.  G.  Arkwright. 
P.  L.  Gell. 
F.  C.  Schiller. 


AFFILIATED  MEMBERS. 


F.  H.  Matthews  (C.C.C). 

V.  W.  Maughan  (St.  John's). 

R.  C.  Fillinghani  (Merton). 

C.  R.  Eraser  (Balliol). 

P.  U.  Henn  (Worcester). 

H.  Y.  Oldham  (Jesus). 

R.  F.  Sharp  (New  Coll.). 

A.  Curtois  (Worcester). 

H.  J.  Cohen  (Jesus). 

C.  Y.  Sturge,  B.A.  (Trinity). 

V.  G.  Plarr  (Worcester). 

W.  Miller  (Hertford). 

F.  E.  Suckling  (St.  Maiy  Hall). 

C.  E.  F.  Starkey  (Pembroke). 

C.  P.  R.  Young  (Pembroke). 

D.  Dunstan  (The  Museum). 
A.  E.  Ruble  (B.N.C.). 


F.  W.  Walton  (Keble). 
E.  A.  Jepson  (Balliol). 

A.  H.  Peppin  (Worcester). 

G.  Acheson  (Univ^). 

C.  H.  Roberts  (Balliol). 

S.  D.  Darbishire,  M.D. 

S.  Ball,  M.A.  (St.  John's). 

W.  S.  Swayne,  B.A.  (New  Coll.). 

S.  Alexander,  M.A.  (Lincoln). 

A.  H.  Bassano  (Balliol). 
J.  F.  McArthur  (Balliol). 
J.  F.  Wykes  (Jesus). 

Dr.  Collier  (M.  B.  Cam.). 
C.  W.  Peake  (Hertford). 

H.  Cross  (Hertford). 

B.  M.  Allen  (Balliol). 
H.  M.  Laurie  (Balliol). 
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CASES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  LITERARY  COMMITTEE. 

(Continued.) 


[It  has  been  suggested  that  the  use  of  the  letters  P°  (Agent 
dying,  Percipient  normal)  and  similar  symbols  at  the  head  of  these 
narratives  is  open  to  objection,  on  the  ground  that  it  assumes  a 
particular  explanation  of  Phantasms  of  the  Living  which  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  established.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  explain 
that  no  such  assumption  is  intended  to  be  implied.  By  "  Percipient  "  is 
merely  meant  the  person  who  perceives  the  phantasm,  and  by  "  Agent  " 
the  person  who  is  apparently  the  cause  of  the  phantasm,  whether  he  be 
so  consciously  or  not.  Thus,  for  example,  the  terms  in  no  way 
exclude  even  the  supposition  that  a  "veridical"  apparition  is  directly 
due  to  some  subtle  material  body,  usually  associated  with  the  ordinary 
body  of  the  agent,  but  under  special  circumstances  separating  itself 
from  it,  and  careering  through  space  by  itself.  Our  readers  are  of 
course  aware  that  the  hypothesis  put  forward  by  the  Literary 
Committee,  under  the  name  "  Telepathy,"  is  quite  different ;  it  is  that 
such  apparitions  are  directly  due  to  hallucination,  but  that  this 
hallucination  is  caused  by  some  communication  acting  otherwise  than 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  senses,  between  the  minds  of  the 
person  perceiving  and  of  the  j^erson  about  whom  information  seems 
to  be  conveyed. 

As  there  has  been  some  misapprehension  as  to  what  is  implied  in  the 
word  "  Telepathy,"  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  here  the  passage  in 
the  Proceedings,  Vol.  I.,  p.  147,  where  the  word  is  first  introduced  by  the 
Literary  Committee :  "Cleaiiy  then,  the  analogy  of  Thought-transference 
which  seemed  to  ofier  such  a  convenient  logical  start,  cannot  be  pressed 
too  far.  Our  phenomena  break  through  any  attempt  to  group  them 
under  heads  of  transferred  impression,  and  we  venture  to  introduce 
the  words  Telrfsthesia  and  Teleixdhy  to  cover  all  cases  of  impressions 
received  at  a  distance  without  the  normal  operation  of  the  recognised 
sense  organs."  Again,  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  118,  the  following  extension  of 
meaning  was  explained  in  a  note  :  "  We  began  by  restricting  this 
word  to  cases  when  the  distance  through  which  transference  of  im- 
pressions took  place,  far  exceeded  the  scope  of  the  recognised  senses. 
But  there  is  great  convenience  in  extending  the  term  to  all  cases  of 
impressions  conveyed  without  any  aflfection  of  the  percipient's  recognised 
senses,  whatever  may  be  his  distance  from  the  agent. "  To  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  word  by  making  it  imply  any  theory  either  as  to  the 
mode  of  conveyance  of  the  impression,  or  as  to  the  mental  conditions 
required  either  in  the  agent  or  percipient,  would  certainly  be  undesir- 
able in  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry.  Ed.]. 
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L.— 1060— Ad  Ps 

This  narrative  is  forwarded  to  us  through  Miss  Richardson,  known, 
to  Mr.  E.  R.  Pease. 

From  Miss  Richardson,  47,  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

The  writer  is  a  very  worthy  wife  of  a  shopkeeper  at  home,  wlio 
told  me  the  occurrence  some  years  ago,  then  with  more  detail,  as  it  was 
fresh  in  her  memory,  and  her  husband  can  vouch  for  the  facts  told  him 
at  the  time,  and  the  strange  "  uncanny  "'  effect  of  the  dream  on  her 
mind  for  some  time  after. 

From  Mrs.  Green  to  Miss  Richardson. 

Newry,  list  First  Month,  1885. 

Dear  Friend, — In  compliance  with  thy  request,  I  give  thee  the 
particulars  of  my  dream. 

I  saw  two  respectably-dressed  females  driving  alone  in  a  vehicle  like 
a  mineral  water  cart.  Their  horse  stopped  at  a  water  to  drink  ;  but  as 
there  was  no  footing,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  in  trying  to  recover  it  he 
plunged  right  in.  With  the  shock,  the  women  stood  up  and  shouted  for 
help,  and  their  hats  rose  off  their  heads,  and  as  all  were  going  down  I 
turned  away  crying,  and  saying,  "  Was  there  no  one  at  all  to  help 
them  1 "  upon  which  I  awoke,  and  my  husband  asked  me  what  was 
the  matter.  I  related  the  above  dream  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
knew  them.  I  said  I  did  not,  and  thought  I  had  never  seen  either  of 
them.  The  impression  of  the  dream  and  the  ti'ouble  it  brought  was  over 
me  all  day.  I  remarked  to  my  son  it  was  the  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day and  my  own  also — the  10th  of  First  Month,  and  this  is  why  I 
remember  the  date. 

The  following  Third  Month  I  got  a  letter  and  newspaper  from  my 
brother  in  Australia,  named  Allen,  letting  me  know  the  sad  trouble 
which  liad  befallen  him  in  the  loss,  by  drowning,  of  one  of  his  daughters 
and  her  companion.  Thou  will  see  by  the  description  given  of  it  in  the 
paper  how  the  event  corresponded  with  my  dream.  My  niece  was  born 
in  Austi'alia,  and  I  never  saw  her. 

Please  return  the  paper  at  thy  convenience.  Considering  that  our 
night  is  their  day,  I  must  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  on  the  Tenth  of  First  Month,  1878. 

It  is  referred  to  in  two  separate  places  in  the  newspaper. 

From  the  Inglewood  Advertiser. 

Friday  evening,  January  Wth,  1878. 
A  dreadful  accident  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wedderbum, 
on  Wednesday  last,  resulting  in  the  death  of  two  women,  named 
Lehey  and  Allen.     It  appears  that  the  deceased  were  driving  into 
Wedderburn  in  a  spring  cart  from  the  direction  of  Kinypanial,  when 
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they  attempted  to  water  their  horse  at  a  dam  on  the  boundary  of  Torpi- 
chen  Station.  The  dam  was  10  or  12  feet  deep  in  one  spot,  and  into 
this  deep  hole  they  must  have  inadvertently  driven,  for  Mr.  W, 
McKechnie,  manager  of  Torpichen  Station,  upon  going  to  the  dam  some 
hours  afterwards,  discovered  the  spring  cart  and  horse  under  the  water, 

and  two  women's  hats  tioating  on  the  surface  The  dam 

was  searched,  and  the  Ijodies  of  the  two  women,  clasped  in  each  other's 
arms,  recovered. 

Extract  from  Evidence  given  at  the  Inquest. 
Joseph  John  Allen,  farmer,  deposed  :  I  identify  one  of  the  bodies  as 
that  of  my  sister.  I  saw  her  about  11  a.m.  yesterday.  .  .  .  The 
horse  had  broken  away  and  I  caught  it  for  her.  ]Mrs.  Lehey  and  my 
sister  met  me  when  I  caught  the  horse.  .  .  .  They  then  took  the 
horse  and  went  to  Mr.  Clarke's.  I  did  not  see  them  afterwards  alive. 
William  McKechnie  deposed  .  .  .  About  4  p.m.  yesterday,  I 
was  riding  by  the  dam  when  I  observed  the  legs  of  a  horse  and  the 
chest  above  the  water. 

From  Mr.  Green,  Newry. 

Ibth  Second  Month,  1885. 
Dear  Friend,  Edith  Richardson, — In  reference  to  the  dream  that 
my  wife  had  of  seeing  two  women  thrown  out  of  a  spring  cart  by  their 
horse  stopping  to  drink  out  of  some  deep  water,  I  remember  she  was 
greatly  distressed  about  it,  and  seemed  to  feel  great  sympathy  for  them. 
It  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  January. 

The  reason  I  can  remember  the  date  so  well  is  that  the  10th  was  the 
anniversary  of  my  wife  and  our  son's  birthday.  As  the  day  advanced 
she  seemed  to  get  worse,  and  I  advised  her  to  go  out  for  a  drive  ;  when 
she  returned  she  told  me  she  was  no  better,  and  also  said  she  had  told 
the  driver  not  to  go  near  water,  lest  some  accident  should  happen,  as 
she  had  had  such  a  dreadful  dream  the  night  before,  at  the  same  time 
telling  him  the  nature  of  it.  As  my  wife's  niece  did  not  live  with  her 
father,  he  was  not  told  of  it  until  the  next  morning,  which  would  be  our 
evening  of  the  10th,  and  which  we  think  accounted  for  the  increased 
trouble  she  felt  in  sympathy  with  him. 

Tiios.  Green. 
Mrs.  Green  has  had  no  other  experience  of  the  sort. 
Inglewood  is  in  Queensland,  on  the  boixler  of  New  South  Wales. 

Note. — This  appears  to  us  to  be,  for  a  dream,  a  verystrong  case, on  account 
of  the  amount  of  detail.  The  fact  that  the  figures  seen  were  merely  recognised 
as  "two  females"  diminishes,  of  course,  the  force  of  the  coincidence; 
though,  perhaps,  one  would  hardly  expect  recognition  of  persons  imknown 
to  the  percipient.  What  we  more  regret  is  that  the  account  of  the  dream 
was  not  written  down  (as  well  as  told)  before  the  confirmatory  news  was 
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received.  We  should  then  have  had  absolutely  independent  accounts  of 
dream  and  accident,  and  probably  more  details  of  the  dream  than  it  is  now 
possible  to  obtain,  and  the  narrative  '.vould  then  have  been  evidentially  one 
of  the  best  in  our  collection. 


L.— 1.582— A'^  P-i  —(Borderland). 

Extract  from  a  note-book  of  tlie  Rev.  T.  Williams,  Rectoiy, 
Aston-Clinton,  Trins;-.  (The  note  was  made  by  Mr.  "Williams  on  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  sister  narrating  the  occurrence.) 

Mrs.  Stewart,  sister-in-law  of  Jane,  my  sister's  servant,  came  up  to 
ask  if  any  news  from  home.  Slie  said,  with  her  husband  in  l^ed — 
moonlicrht — chest  of  drawers  between  window — saw  her  mother  standin"' 
— felt  perfectly  awake — she  hid  her  face — a  third  time  looked  up — heard 
[?  saw]  nothing,  but  heard  men  calling  up — knew  exact  time.  She  came 
up  to  my  sister's  and  related  this  the  same  day — said  dreading  to  hear 
knock  at  door  all  day — fearing  to  hear  of  something  having  happened  to 
her  mother.  Her  friends,  who  lived  at  Church  Stretton,  came  a  month 
after  to  christening  of  her  baby  ;  in  mourning — said  mother's  sister, 
who  exact  image  of  her  mother,  had  died  at  the  very  time  of  her  vision 
— but  friends  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Stewart,  because  of  her  condition.  This 
wiitten  from  my  sister's  account,  who  saw  Mrs.  Stewart  (Margaret)  on 
the  day  of  the  vision,  and  heard  account  of  what  seen  from  herself. 

The  following  is  from  the  husband  of  _  the  percipient,  who  is  herself 
dead  : — 

Ajjril,  1885. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  the  wife  of  a  carpenter,  living  in  Abergavenny, 
Monmouthshire,  and  who  [Mrs.  S.]  is  since  dead,  was  in  the  year  1874, 
in  bed,  and  early  one  morning,  being  sure  she  was  awake,  (for  she  had 
just  heard  the  railway  men  being  called  to  their  work  by  the  call  boy,) 
she  looked  up  to  see  the  time,  and  in  one  corner  of  her  room  she  saw 
distinctly  what  she  thought  was  her  mother,  intently  looking  at  her. 
She  was  startled,  and  hid  her  face.  On  looking  again  the  vision  was 
still  there,  but  on  looking  up  a  third  time  it  had  disappeared.  Mrs 
Stewart  come  up  that  day  to  see  a  sister-in-law  who  was  in  service  near 
the  town,  to  ask  if  she  had  had  any  tidings  from  her  home  (the  im- 
pression the  vision  had  made  Avas  so  great),  but  nothing  had  been  heard. 
Time  passed  on,  and  all  seemed  forgotten,  when  some  of  her  friends 
came  up  to  Abergavenny,  to  the  christening  of  a  little  baby,  born  in 
the  meantime.  They  were  in  mourning,  and  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
the  friend  mourned  for,  when  it  was  told  that  on  the  night  Mrs. 
Stewart  thought  .she  saw  her  mother,  a  sister  of  the  mother's,  to  whont 
she  bore  a  great  likeness,  had  died  about  the  hour  named,  at  some 
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distance  off,  but  they  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Stewart  of  the  death  until  some 
■weeks  after  it  happened,  as  Mrs.  Stewart  was  in  delicate  health  and 
much  attached  to  her  aunt. 

John  Stewart. 


L.— 1583— A'l  Pn 

From  Miss  Burrows,  The  Poplars,  Normans  Place,  Altrincham. 

December,  1884. 

Sm, — I  can  furnish  you  with  an  instance  of  niy  name  being  called 
by  my  mother,  who  was  1 8  miles  off,  and  dying  at  the  time.  I  was  not 
aware  she  was  ill,  nor  was  I  thinking  about  her  at  the  time.  No  one 
liere  knew  my  name,  and  it  was  her  voice  calling,  as  I  was  always 
addressed  at  home  "  Lizzy."  I  can  give  you  more  exact  information  if 
you  require  it. — Yours  truly, 

E.  Burrows. 

The  Poplars,  Normans  Place,  Altrincham. 

March  mh,  188.5. 

In  regard  to  voice  which  I  heard  call  my  name  on  the  19th 
February,  1882,  I  recognised  it  instantly  as  being  that  of  my  mother. 
It  was  very  loud,  sharp,  and  impetuous  as  if  frightened  at  something. 
Our  house  is  detached,  very  quiet,  and  the  only  inmates  of  the  house 
beside  myself  were  two  gentlemen,  aged  respectively  58  and  37,  and  a 
widowed  daughter-in-law  [of  the  elder  gentleman]  who  had  lived  with 
them  five  years  ;  and  not  one  of  them  knew  my  Christian  name.  I 
was  thunderstruck,  and  ran  out  of  my  room  to  see  if  I  could  account 
for  the  voice.    /  told  the  lady  the  same  morning. 

I  never  saw  anything  I  thought  supernatural,  and  only  once  before 
liad  anything  like  a  similar  hallucination.  My  father  and  mother  were 
not  sujjerstitious  people,  and  a  healthier  family  could  not  possibly  be 
than  ours. 

E.  Burrows. 

[The  other  occasion  was  12  years  previously,  when  Miss 
Burrows  and  her  mother  heard  some  sounds  which  seemed  to  them 
unaccountable.] 

From  Mrs.  Griffiths,  31,  Rosaville  Ptoad,  Fulham  Road. 

March  im. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  corrobrate  the  statement 
made  by  Miss  Burrov/s,  about  hearing  herself  called  by  name  at  the 
time  of  her  mother's  death.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  date,  but  it 
was  a  Sunday  morning  in  February,  1882,  and  when  I  came  down  to 
breakfast  she  told  me  about  it  and  said  that  a  voice  called  "  Lizzy" 
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distinctly,  and  it  sounded  just  like  her  mother's.  The  next  morning  she 
had  the  news  of  her  mother's  death  ;  and  she  had  not  one  idea  that  she 
was  ill  before,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  fancy. 

H.  Griffiths. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  Miss  Burrows  gives  February  1 9th  as  the  date^ 
and  Mrs.  Griffiths  mentions  independently  that  the  day  was  a  Sunday. 
The  19th  of  February,  1882,  fell  on  a  Sunday.] 


L.— 1584— Ae  Pn 

From  Joseph  Smith,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

November  2Uh,  1884. 
When  I  lived  at  Penketh,  about  40  years  ago,  I  was  sitting  one 
evening  reading,  and  a  voice  came  to  me,  saying,  "  Send  a  loaf  to  James- 
Gandy's."  I  continued  reading,  and  the  voice  came  to  me  again,  "Send 
a  loaf  to  James  Gandy's."  Still  I  continued  reading,  when  a  third  time 
the  voice  came  to  me  with  greater  emphasis,  "  Send  a  loaf  to  James 
Gandy's;"  and  this  time  it  was  accompanied  by  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse  to  get  up.  I  obeyed  this  impulse  and  went  into  the  village,, 
bought  a  large  loaf,  and  seeing  a  lad  at  the  shop  door,  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  James  Gandy's.  He  said  he  did  ;  so  I  gave  him  a  trifle  and 
asked  him  to  take  the  loaf  there,  and  to  say  a  gentleman  had  sent  it. 
Mrs.  Gandy  was  a  member  of  my  class,  and  I  went  down  next  morning- 
to  see  what  had  come  of  it,  when  she  told  me  that  a  strange  thing  had 
happened  to  her  last  night.  She  said  she  wanted  to  put  the  children 
to  bed,  and  they  began  to  cry  for  food,  and  she  had  not  any  to  give 
them ;  for  her  husband  had  been  for  four  or  five  days  out  of  work. 
She  then  went  to  prayer,  to  ask  God  to  send  them  something  ;  soon, 
after  which  a  lad  came  to  the  door  with  a  loaf,  which  he  said  a  gentle- 
man gave  him  to  bring  to  her.  I  calculated  upon  inquiry  made  of  her 
that  her  prayer  and  the  voice  which  I  heard  exactly  coincided  in  point 
of  time. 

Joseph  Smith,  M.D. 
(For  many  years  leading  medical  practitioner  in  Warrington,  and  a  class, 
leader  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.) 
Joseph  Smith,  M.D,,  dictated  and  signed  the  above  in  my  presence, 

James  Alex.  Macdomald. 


L.— 1585— Ad  pn  —(Borderland) 
From  Miss  Kate  Jenour,  23,  Belsize-square,  Sovith  Hampstead,  N.W. 

November,  1884. 

On  the  4tli  May,  1883,  when  on  board  the  H.  M.  S.  Spartan,  on  my 
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way  to  Cape  Town,  I  was  awoke  by  liearing  someone  in  my  cabin,  which 
I  alone  occupied,  when  to  my  surprise  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  friend  of 
mine  standing  by  my  berth.  It  then  disappeared,  and  by  the  first 
mail  after  my  arrival  at  Cape  Town,  I  received  the  news  of  my  friend's 
death,  which  took  place  at  10.30  p.m.  on  that  day.  I  told  two  or 
three  passengers  on  board,  who  made  a  note  of  it. 

[Miss  Jenour  is  well  known  to  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
heard  the  account  from  her  viva  voce  ;  but  repeated  letters  of  mine  to 
her  have  remained  unanswered.  Unfortunately  our  common  friend 
is  in  India, — E.G.] 


L.— 1586— A«  Pn 

Mrs.  Robinson  (care  of  George  May,  Esq.,  The  Warren,  Caversham, 
Reading)  reports  that  about  the  year  1871,  one  evening,  at  7  or  8 
o'clock,  she  had  an  auditory  hallucination— a  voice  "  calling  the  name 
of  an  old  nurse  three  times  consecutively,  and  twice  heard."  The  voice 
was  that  of  her  son,  who  "  was  abroad,  as  was  supposed.  He  returned 
unexpectedly  next  day,  very  ill,  and  died  soon  after." 

J.  R.  Robinson, 

Asked  if  she  had  ever  had  any  other  hallucination  of  the  senses,  Mrs. 
Robinson  replied  that  she  had  not. 

The  following  fuller  account  is  from  Miss  Leete,  known  to  our 
friend.  Miss  Porter,  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  reporter: — 

Aiigust  19th,  1884. 

I  have  received  the  following  account  direct  from  Mrs.  Robinson, 
an  elderly  lady,  now  living  in  Reading.  One  evening  in  the  year  1871 
she  was  sitting  alone  at  needlework  when  she  heard  the  voice  of  an 
absent  son,  Stamford  Robinson  (supposed  to  l^e  abroad,  hixt  he  had  not 
been  heard  of  for  some  considerable  time),  in  the  passage  outside,  calling 
loudly  three  times,  "  Nar,  ISIar,  Nar."  This  was  the  pet  name  of  an 
old  family  nurse,  who  had  stood  to  all  the  children  almost  in  a  mother's 
place,  owing  to  Mrs.  Robinson's  constant  attendance  on  an  invalid 
husband.  She  rose  and  opened  the  door,  fully  expecting  to  find  her 
son  in  the  hall,  but  seeing  no  one,  resumed  her  work,  and  concluded  the 
sound  was  due  to  her  own  imagination.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so 
than  the  same  cry  was  repeated  three  times  as  before.  This  time  Mrs. 
Robinson  felt  that  it  was  due  to  some  exceptional  cause,  and  a  strong 
conviction  that  her  son  was  in  some  trouble,  which  conviction  she 
expressed  to  more  than  one  person  in  the  house.  The  next  day  her  son 
arrived  home,  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly,  in  an  almost  dying- 
condition,  and  after  a  three  weeks'  illness  died  at  a  very  early  age — 
about  25,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Jessie  Leete, 
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L.— 1587— Ad  Pn 

This  case  was  fii'st  described  to  us  by  a  clergyman,  as  follows  : — ■ 

2Iarch  5th,  1885. 

Some  18  or  19  years  ago,  I  remember  calling  on  a  working 
maltster,  whose  employer  was  living  at  Lincohi.  His  employer  was 
ill  at  the  time,  and  I  asked  the  man  if  he  had  heard  from  him  lately. 
"No,"  he  said,  "but  lam  afraid  he  is  dead."  And  on  my  inquiring- 
why  he  thought  so,  lie  replied  that  on  going  out  that  morning  early  he 
had  seen  his  employer  standing  on  the  top  of  tlie  steps  that  lead  up  to 
the  kiln  door,  as  plainly  as  he  ever  had  seen  him  in  his  life. 

It  was  as  he  expected ;  the  lirst  news  that  came  reported  his 
employer's  death. 

I  have  no  doul^t  the  man  I  speak  of  either  saw  this  appearance, 
or  believed  he  saw  it. 


In  answer  to  inquiries,  this  informant  says  : — 

JIarch  11th,  1885. 
Since  receiving  your  letter  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  over  my 
old  diaries,  thinking  I  might  have  made  a  note  of  the  occurrence,  and 
under  the  date  of  Thursday,  the  22nd  of  October,  1863,  I  find  the  follow- 
Dead. 

ing  :  "  Report  of  Mr.  W.'s  death.  ^  M.  saAV  his  '  wraith  '  on  Tuesday 
morning  about  5  o'clock." 

This  differs  somewhat  from  what  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  for  I 
said  that  the  man  had  seen  the  appearance  that  same  morning,  in  Avhich 
I  spoke  with  him.  Here  it  seems  it  was  tAvo  days  before.  But  still  he 
had  told  me  before  it  was  known  for  a  certainty  that  Mr.  W.  was 
dead.  For  you  observe  the  word  "  dead  "  put  in  over  the  This  I 
know  from  my  own  habit  was  put  in  afterwards.  There  is  no  communi- 
cation between  this  place  and  Lincoln,  except  on  the  market  day,  Friday. 
At  that  time  of  year,  moreover,  the  carriers  who  go  to  Lincoln  would 
not  get  back  before  night,  and  consequently  I  should  most  probably 
iiot  have  learned  the  certainty  of  the  report  until  some  time  on  Satur- 
day. Tlien  instead  of  making  a  new  note  of  it,  I  simply  put  in  the 
Avord  "  dead,"  to  show  that  the  report  was  true  when  I  first  heard  it. 
Moreover,  I  used  the  Scotch  word  "  wraith "  instead  of  "ghost"  or 
"spirit,"  as  I  had  an  idea  that  the  former  word  v/as  applied  to 
appearances  before  death. 

I  observe  that  the  man  said  "about  5  o'clock."    Of  course,  thi 
would  be  a  vagae  expression  for  any  time  up  to  5.. 30,  or  thereabouts, 
when  the  morning  would  not  be  very  clear  perhaps,  but  sufficiently  so 
to  enable  one  to  see  an  object  some  10  or  12  yards  off,  and  I  am  not 
sure  it  was  quite  so  much. 
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I  cannot  say  that  Mr.  W.  was  dead  at  the  time  M.  saw  the 
appearance,  but  he  was  certainly  dead  at  the  time  he  told  me  of  it, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  inserted  the  word  "  dead  "  where  I  did. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  W.  had  formerly  lived  in  this  village,  and  I  had 
known  him  well.  He  had  gone  to  live  in  Lincoln  only  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  His  malt  kiln  was  his  only  means  of  providing  for 
his  wife  and  family — five  or  six  young  children — and  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  coming  over  to  see  how  things  went  on,  twice  a  week.  There 
is  nothing  more  natural  than  that  his  thoughts,  and  they  must  have 
been  very  anxious  thoughts,  should  have  been  fixed  on  that  one  place. 

The  following  is  the  percipient's  own  account  : — 

Ridley's  Yard,  North  Gate,  Newark,  Notts. 

March  mh,  1885. 
I  have  received  your  letter  asking  me  to  forward  to  you  what  I  said 
about  my  dear  Mr.  Wright,  for  he  was  a  very  good  master.  I  said  I 
saw  him  standing  on  the  steps  with  one  hand  on  the  handrail ;  my  light 
went  out,  and  I  saw  no  more,  and  he  died,  and  I  hope  he  is  at  rest. 
That  was  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  he  departed  from  us. 

J.  Merrill. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Merrill  adds  : — 

Newark,  April  Gth,  1885. 
Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  to  let  you  know  that  I  do  not  remember  the 
date  that  dear  Mr.Wright  died,  but  I  think  it  was  the  latter  end  of  1863. 
I  looked  my  old  books  over,  hut  -with  the  trade  being  carried  on  in  the 
same  way,  1  have  nothing  to  go  by.  I  saw  him  as  plain  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  for  he  stood  just  the  same  as  he  did  when  he  came 
at  noon,  looking  on  to  the  house  for  me  to  go  to  him.  I  never  saw 
anything  before,  to  my  mind. — Your  humble  servant, 

J.  Merrill,  Maltster. 


L.— 1588— A  Pn 

From  Mrs.  Muir,  42,  Holland  Park,  W. 

April7th,  1885. 

In  the  year  1849  I  was  staying  in  Edinburgh.  One  Sunday  as  I 
was  dressing  my  second  boy  (aged  five  years)  for  church  at  about 
10.30  a.m.,  he  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  "  Mother,  Cousin  Janie  is 
dead."  I  asked  him  which  Cousin  Janie  he  meant,  and  he  answered, 
"  Cousin  Janie  at  the  Cape,  she's  dead."  I  then  tried  to  make  him 
explain  why  he  thought  so,  but  he  only  kept  repeating  the  statement. 
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This  "  Cousin  Janie  "  was  a  girl  of  about  16  who  had  been  staying  in 
Edinburgh,  and  liad  gone  out  to  the  Cape  with  her  parents  some 
months  before.  She  had  been  very  fond  of  my  boys  and  had  often 
played  with  them.  I  was  rather  struck  by  the  way  the  child  kept 
repeating  what  he  had  said,  and  wrote  down  the  day  and  the  hour,  and 
told  my  mother  and  sisters.  Some  time  afterwards  the  Cape  mail 
brought  the  news  that  the  girl  had  died  on  that  very  Sunday.  She 
had  been  badly  burnt  the  night  before,  and  had  lingered  on  till  a  little 
after  mid  day. 

Alice  Muir. 

In  answer  to  questions  : — 1.  The  child  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
saying  odd  things  of  this  kind.  2.  As  to  the  kind  of  impression  I 
could  discover  nothing.  3.  I  have  no  record  in  writing,  but  it  is 
possible  that  my  mother  and  sisters  may  remember  the  occurrence. 


L.— 1589— Ad 

From  Mrs.  Walsh,  of  The  Priory,  Lincoln. 

February  ISth,  18S4. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1862  (I  think)  I  was  living  with  my 
husband  and  family  of  little  children,  accompanied  by  our  English 
nurse,  in  apartments  in  the  city  of  Brussels.  The  house  we  occupied 
was  a  large  one,  and  we  rented  the  drawing-room  and  the  floor  above. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  owner  of  the  house,  a  Belgian, 
and  his  wife  and  little  children.  We  had  no  intercourse  with  this  family  • 
we  had  our  own  kitchen  on  the  drawing-room  floor,  and  the  upper  floor 
consisted  of  nursery,  with  nursery  bedroom  opening  from  it.  We 
had  a  Flemish  general  servant,  who  went  home  about  9  every 
night.  Our  English  nurse  was  a  very  clever  girl,  about  22  or 
23  years  of  age.  She  read  a  good  deal,  and  taught  herself 
French.  She  was  very  matter-of-fact,  and  handy  and  useful  in 
every  way.  She  had  been  with  me  5  or  6  years.  Her  parents 
were  labouring  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  by  reading 
and  cultui-e  she  had  raised  herself  a  good  deal  out  of  their  sphere.  We 
had  been  about  12  months  away  from  England,  when  the  circumstance 
I  write  of  happened.  M.'s  mother,  after  having  a  large  family — the 
youngest  being  about  9  or  10 — did  not  tell  M.,  nor  did  any  of  the 
family,  that  she  was  again  expecting  an  addition.  The  wife  of  our 
landlord  had  been  confined  two  days,  so  was  in  her  own  room,  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  house  we  lived  in. 

One  night  my  husband  and  myself  had  been  out  to  dinner.  On 
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returning,  a  little  after  10  o'clock,  my  husband  was  amazed  to  find  our 
apartments  in  dai'kness,  and  lie  ran  up  to  the  nursery  floor  to  complain 
to  M.  of  her  inattention  fas  the  other  servant  had  gone  home  it  was  her 
place  to  light  our  room.  My  husband  found  the  nursery  lighted,  but 
empty,  and  going  towards  the  children's  room  he  met  M.  coming- 
out.  She  began,  "  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ;  I  have  been 
so  frightened  that  I  was  obliged  to  sit  on  Willie's  bed  till 
you  came  in."  I  was  in  the  room  by  this  time,  and  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  fear.  M.  said,  "  After  I  put  the  children  to  bed 
I  sat  down  in  the  nursery  to  my  Avork,  when  I  heard  some  one  coming 
up  the  stairs.  I  went  to  the  door,  and  on  the  first  landing  by  your 
room,  I  saw,  as  I  thought,  Madame  N.  carrying  something  heavy.  I 
felt  that  she  ought  not  to  be  out  of  her  bed,  and  I  called  to  her  in 
French  :  '  Je  viendrai  vous  aider,'  running  down  the  stairs  to  where  I 
supposed  she  was.  When  I  got  there  it  gave  me  a  queer  sensation  to 
find  no  one.  However,  I  said  to  myself,  it  w"as  a  shadow,  and  made 
myself  go  back  to  my  work.  I  had  scarcely  seated  myself  when  a 
voice  called  :  '  May,  May,  May  '  (the  name  my  children  called  her).  I 
got  up,  v/ent  to  the  door,  and  seeing  some  one,  ran  half  way  down  the 
stairs  to  meet  the  woman,  when  a  terrible  dread  came  upon  me,  and  I 
rushed  back  to  the  nursery  and  sat  on  one  of  the  little  beds,  feeling 
that  being  with  even  a  sleeping  child  was  better  than  being  alone."  My 
husband  laughed  at  her,  told  her  the  vin  ordinaire  was  too  strong ; 
that  she  had  been  dreaming,  &c.  We  none  of  us  thought  much  of  it, 
till  the  first  post  from  England  brought  M.  a  letter  to  say  her  mother 
had  been  confined  and  she  and  the  child  had  died  within  an  hour  after. 
Then  we  all  felt  convinced  that  M.'s  mother  had  been  able  to  come  and 
see  her  daughter. 

Harriet  Walsh. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Walsh  says  ; — 

At  the  time,  I  am  sure  she  did  not  connect  the  appearance 
with  her  own  mother,  nor  did  she  recognise  the  voice.  All  she  told  us 
was  that  she  thought  it  was  Madame  Nyo.  May's  mother  was 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  person  in  appearance  as  Madame  Nyo, 
without  there  being  any  likeness ;  they  were  about  the  same  age,  figure, 
and  position  in  life.  We  only  connected  May's  story  with  her  night  of 
terror  when  she  received  tlie  news  from  England. 

[The  percipient  of  this  case  refuses  a  first-hand  and  signed  account; 
she  has  risen  in  life,  and  is  very  sensitive  to  anything  which  may  recall 
her  former  dependent  position.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lias,  who  procured  the  narra- 
tive for  us,  tells  us  that  he  first  heard  it  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  "  was  by  no  means  a  credulous  man,  but  a  man  of  the  world."  It 
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is  of  course  a  weak  point  in  the  case  that  the  figure  was  not  recognised, 
and  that  we  cannot  now  ascertain  how  nearly  the  hour  of  the  appari- 
tion and  tliat  of  the  death  coincided.  They  probably  occurred  within 
a  few  hours  of  each  other.] 


L.— 1590— A<i 

Mr.  S.  Jennings,  of  Westbury  House,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E., 
writes  : — 

2Iarch  lUh,  1885. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note,  the  occurrence  [which  is 
narrated  below]  was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Nelson  himself,  since  dead. 
He  told  me,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  the  year  1868,  but  the 
event  itself  must  have  taken  place  four  or  five  years  before. 

At  the  time  he  told  me  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  thus 
Avriting  under  some  external  influences,  some  of  which  he  describes  as 
agreeable  and  others  very  much  the  reverse.  He  showed  me  a  book  in 
which  these  writings  were  made,  and  I  was  much  surprised  at  the 
singular  differences  in  the  apparently  various  handwritings.  I  also 
remember  his  saying  that  he  could  recognise  the  identity  of  some  of 
these  influences. 

I  never  had  any  reason  to  do  otherwise  than  believe  what  he  said, 
particularly  as  he  was  always  very  reticent  on  the  subject,  which  he 
said  concerned  nobody  but  himself. — Yours  sincerely, 

Samuel  Jennings. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  by.  Mr.  Jennings  to  Professor 
Barrett,  on  September  26th,  1882.  After  describing  Mr.  Nelson's 
automatic  writing,  he  says  : — 

I  should  note  that  the  handwriting  in  this  [Mr.  Nelson's]  book  was 
as  varied  as  possible — sometimes  in  a  light,  delicate,  pointed  hand,  and 
at  other  times  big,  black,  blurred,  and  heavy.  He  said  that  at  times  he 
became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  this  external  influence,  which  he 
could  never  get  rid  of  without  providing  writing  materials.  On  one 
occasion  this  feeling  seized  him  in  the  train  when  travelling  from 
Raneegunge  to  Calcutta,  and  he  tore  a  leaf  out  of  a  book  and  laid  it 
on  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  his  hand  grasping  a  pencil  resting  upon  it. 
Ordinarily,  to  write  under  such  conditions  Avould  be  impossible  in  a 
train  rushing  along  ;  the  motion  would  effectually  prevent  it.  Never- 
theless, a  long  communication  was  made  purporting  to  be  from  his 
daughter,  who  was  at  school  in  England.  It  contained  a  simple  account 
of  her  illness  and  death,  described  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurred,  and  the  persons  who  were  present,  adding  that  she  wished  to 
say  good-bye  to  her  father  before  leaving.    This  threw  Mr.  N.  into  a 
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state  of  great  excitement,  for  he  did  not  even  know  of  liis  daughter's 
iUness.  He  went  home  and  said  he  was  very  uneasy  about  Bessie  in 
England.  Finally,  he  gave  this  note  to  his  married  daughter,  Mrs. 
E,.,  to  keep  till  they  could  hear  by  the  ordinary  post.  The  child 
had  in  reality  died  that  very  day,  and  under  the  very  circumstances 
thus  mysteriously  communicated  to  Mr.  IST.  I  have  subsequently 
received  some  corroborative  evidence  regarding  this  young  lady's  death 
from  an  entire  stranger  to  the  family. 


L.— 1591— Ad  Pd 

From  Rev.  G.  L.  Fenton,  Villa  Carli,  San  Remo. 

February,  1885. 

Sir, — You  have  probably  received  many  reports  of  what  may  be 
called,  "  apparitions  in  transitu.'"  The  following  was  told  to  me  by  three 
maiden  ladies,  my  aunts,  women  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  who  were 
all  present  at  the  time. 

Their  uncle,  a  clergyman  in  London,  had  been. obliged  to  give  up  his 
profession  through  failing  health,  and  to  return  to  his  native  town, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.  He  was  engaged  to  a  cousin,  who  was  herself 
■very  delicate,  and  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed  he  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  see  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached.  On  receiving  the 
message  (there  Avere  no  railways  or  telegrams  ir.  those  days)  she  instantly 
started  from  home,  ljut  was  taken  ill  on  the  way. 

Meanwhile  the  dying  man  and  his  three  nurses  were  anxiously 
expecting  her  arrival.  Suddenly  he  half-rose  in  bed,  and  exclaimed  : — • 
"  She  is  dead — at  the  Hop-pole,  in  Worcester."  These  were  his  last 
■words.  The  next  post  informed  liis  friends  that  it  was  even  so  !  I 
believe  the  event  occurred  in  1783,  when  he  was  in  his  37  th  year. 

This  gentleman  arid  his  three  nurses  all  bore  the  name  of  yours 
faithfully,  •  G.  L.  Fenton. 

Yilla  Carli,  San  Remo,  Italy. 

March  im,  1885. 
Dear  Sir, — My  reply  to  yours  of  27th  ult.  has  been  delayed  by 
reference  to  my  eldest  sister.  This  was  well,  as  the  result  is  partly  a 
correction  and  partly  a  confirmation  of  my  statement.  I  stated  I  have 
often  heard  the  story  from  my  aunts  when  a  boy,  and  I  had  formed  the 
impression  that  they  themselves  were  the  nurses  and  v/itnesses.  You 
very  justly  pointed  out  a  discrepancy  in  dates.  Mrs.  Clarke's  note, 
enclosed,  removes  this,  but  of  course  renders  the  evidence  less  direct 
than  before.  Should  you  make  any  use  of  this,  kindly  make  the 
necessary  corrections. — YoLirs  very  truly, 

G.  L,  Fenton. 
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From  Mrs.  W.  H.  Clarke  to  her  brotlier,  tlie  Rev.  G.  L.  Fenton. 

Woodville,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

2[arch  loth,  1885. 

I  have  a  rough,  but  I  believe  correct,  copy  of  the  "  Fenton 
pedigree,"  by  which  it  appears  that  this  "  Hev.  John  "  was  baptised 
1746  and  died  1783. 

Our  Aunt  Caroline  was  born  1778,  so  that  she,  the  oldest  of  our 
three  aunts,  would  be  but  five  years  old  when  her  uncle  died.  They, 
therefore,  were  not  his  nurses  ;  probably  his  own  sister — our  grand- 
mother, born  in  1742 — and  her  sister-in  law,  "  Hester,"  [boni  in]  1744. 

I  don't  suppose  you,  any  more  than  myself,  ever  made  any  note  of 
the  incident.  All  I  can  vouch  for  is,  that  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  at 
different  times  in  the  family  circle,  discussed  by  my  grandmotliei'  and 
aunts,  related  occasionally  by  my  father,  and  never  a  shadow  of  doubt 
about  it.  Whenever  such  things  were  refei'red  to,  this  was  related  as  a 
certainty  by  any  one  of  that  generation  who  happened  to  be  present. 
You  know  that  most  of  my  childhood  was  passed  with  my  aunts  and 
grandmother,  and  I  can't  remember  when  this  history  was  not  engraven 
on  my  memory,  hearing  about  it  so  very  frequently. 

[If  Mrs.  Clarke's  grandmother  was  present,  then  the  evidence  is  as 
good  as  second-hand  ;  for  she  was  cognisant  of  the  impression  hefore 
the  news  confirming  it  arrived.  Cases  where  the  agent  and  percipient 
are  both  dying  are  necessarily  rare,  otherwise  we  should  hardly  print  an 
account  of  an  incident  recorded  a  hundred  years  after  its  occurrence.] 


L.— 1592— Ae  —(Borderland) 

From  a  gentleman  residing  at  Tyneraouth,  who  will  allow  his  name 
to  be  published  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years. 

Deceniber,  1884. 

On  December  29th,  or  30th,  1881,  about  1  a.m.,  I  awoke  hearing 
my  name  called.  Nobody  was  in  the  house,  the  servants  being  away 
for  a  holiday.    I  recognised  the  voice  of  my  father. 

Next  afternoon  I  received  a  telegram  saying  he  was  unwell,  and  on 
arriving  I  learnt  from  the  doctor  that  my  father  had  been  unconscious, 
and  had  repeatedly  called  for  me  during  the  night  in  question.  I  had 
no  idea  of  his  illness  at  the  time,  and  believed  him  to  be  perfectly  well. 
The  attack  was  very  short  and  severe.  He  was  in  Dumfries,  and  I  at 
Tynemouth,  Northumberland. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  our  informant  says  : — 

December  27th,  1884. 
T  paid  no  attention  to  the  "auditory  experience,"  although  the  thing 
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came  to  my  mind  while  dressing,  and  probably  should  never  have 
given  it  further  attention  if  I  had  not  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
apparently  at  or  about  the  same  time  my  father,  although  unconscious^ 
had  been  calling  for  me.  I  had  no  means  of  comparing  the  exact 
timeSj  as  neither  the  doctor  (whose  name  I  forget,  and  who  is  now 
dead)  nor  I  noted  them.  This  curious  coincidence  impressed  the  fact 
on  my  mind,  the  more  so  as  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  reason- 
able exj^lanation  of  the  case  ;  and  as  the  tendency  of  my  education  has 
been  to  believe  nothing  that  can't  be  accounted  for  logically  I  have 
almost  come  to  doubt  the  fact,  and  in  consequence  have  kept  it  to 
myself. 

I  never  have  had,  either  before  or  since  the  case  I  mentioned 
already,  any  hallucination  of  the  senses.  It  may  perhaps  have  some 
bearing  on  the  case,  so  I  add  this  postscript  to  say  that  at  one  time, 
when  in  sound  health,  my  father  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  amateur 
mesmei'ists  I  ever  knew ;  his  power  over  some  people  being  quite 
extraordinary,  and  sometimes  it  was  exerted  almost  unconsciously  by 
him. 


L.— 1593— Ae  P3 

From  Mrs.  Drummond  Smithers  to  Miss  Porter. 

Bridge  House,  Crookham,  Farnliam,  Hants.' 

November  2-2nd,  1884. 
Dear  Madam, — My  father  [Mr.  Thomas  Pickerden]  was  an  archi- 
tect and  builder,  which  obliged  him  to  be  about  very  early  of  mornings  ; 
and  on  Monday,  the  19th  January,  18^7.  at  7  a.m.,  whilst  on  his  way 
to  see  some  of  his  men,  he  fell,  in  a  fit  of  some  kind.  That  same 
morning  I  perfectly  well  remember  not  falling  asleep  until  after 
2  a.m.,  having  counted  the  clock  up  to  that  hour,  and  wondering  why 
I  could  not  sleei5,  as  I  always  slept  well  at  that  time.  As  we  breakfasted 
at  10  a.m.  in  those  days,  we  were  not  early  risers,  so  jDrobably  it  might 
have  been  8  or  9  o'clock  before  I  woke.  I  cannot  make  a  nearer 
statement,  as  I  am  nob  positive  as  to  the  time;  but  my  dream  was  between 
the  hours  mentioned.  It  was  that  my  father  had  been  taken  suddenly 
ill  in  the  streets  of  Hastings,  that  he  was  put  into  a  fly  by  two  men, 
and  taken  home  — when  I  woke.  The  dream  seemed  to  impress  me  very 
much.  I  ti'ied  not  to  think  seriously  of  it ;  having  dressed  and  l:ireak- 
fasted,  still  the  dream  haunted  me.  I  could  not  shake  it  off.  When  I 
spoke  to  my  sisters-in-law,  with  whom  I  was  staying  (my  then  husband 
was  their  brother)  they  advised  me  to  tell  him,  which  I  did,  and  he  at 
once  granted  my  request  of  going  on  to  Hastings.  He  left  me  at 
Etchingham  Station,  and  going  direct  to  our  home,  Hawkhurst,  he 
found  a  telegram  there  to  the  effect  that  my  father  was  ill,  and  that  I 
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was  to  go  at  once.  I  had  by  this  time  reached  Hastings  and  found  my 
dream  verified. 

The  event  occurring  so  many  years  back,  not  one  witness  is  living. 
— I  remain,  dear  madam,  yours  truly, 

Annie  S.mitiiers. 
In  the  same  letter  Mrs.  Smithers  says  : — "  The  dream  preceded  my 
father's  sudden  ilhiess  some  few  hours      but  the  account  shows  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this. 

December,  1884. 

Dear  Miss  Porter, — In  my  dream  I  did  not  actually  see  my 
father  fall,  but  was  at  the  spot  just  as  the  fly  was  going  off,  and  saw 
distinctly  there  were  two  persons  inside  the  fly,  but  the  back  of  one 
man  who  was  holding  my  father  prevented  my  recognising  him  ;  the  man 
on  the  box  I  distinctly  saw  and  knew  him  as  a  flyman  of  Hastings, 
and  he  was  the  man  who  drove  my  father  on  that  fatal  morning — for 
so  it  proved,  as  he  never  rallied  from  that  illness,  never  was  out  of  his 
bed  more  than  to  have  it  made  a  few  times.  He  died  -^th  March,  1857.  I 
never  knew  him  to  have  an  illness  previous  to  that,  nor  fit  of  any  kind  ; 
he  always  appeared  a  healthy  strongman  ;  a  well-made  man,  too,  tall, 
well-proportioned,  not  stout  or  short-necked — such  figures  are  more 
liable  to  sudden  death  or  fits,  I  think.  I  am  generally  so  free  from 
dreaming  that  this  one  made  a  great  impression  upon  me  at  the  time. — 
Believe  me,  yoiu's  truly, 

Annie  Smithers. 


L.— 1.591— Ae  P= 

From  Mrs.  Walsh,  of  The  Priory,  Lincoln. 

Felrv.ar]!,  1884. 

The  gentleman  who  teaches  music  in  my  house  tells  me  that  if  any- 
thing sad  or  terrible  happens  to  any  one  he  loves,  he  always  has  an 
intimation  of  it.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is,  but  he  says  that  he 
writes  to  his  own  or  his  sisters'  homes — "  What  is  the  matter  1 
there  is  something  wrong," — and  the  return  post  brings  him  the  history 
of  either  dangerous  illness  or  accident. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  a  very  highly  strung  organisation.  Possibly, 
liis  education  in  music,  for  which  he  has  a  passion,  put  him  out  of 
ordinary  spheres.  He  reads  books  on  art,  music,  drawing,  poetry,  and 
he  is  deeply  interested  in  all  religious  studies.  About  young  men's  pur- 
suits, games,  athletic  sports,  and  his  own  afliairs,  money  matters,  itc, 
he  seems  indifi'erent.  So  much  for  the  medium.  Now  for  my  stoiy, 
peculiar,  because  though  a  fact,  I  see  no  good  in  it. 

I  am  very  fond  of  Mr.  ,  and  I  know  he  looks  on  me  as  a  very 
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true  old  friend,  and  one  of  my  sons,  now  in  India,  is  the  dearest 
friend  he  has. 

I  went  out  one  morning  about  9  o'clock,  carrying  books  for  the 
library,  and  being  very  busy,  took  the  short  way  to  town.  On  some  flags 
in  a  very  steep  part  of  the  road,  some  boys  had  made  a  slide.  Both  my 
feet  flew  away  at  the  same  moment  that  the  back  of  my  head  resounded 
on  the  flags.  A  policeman  picked  me  up,  saw  I  was  hurt,  and  rang  at  the 
Nurses'  Home  close  by,  to  get  me  looked  to.  My  head  was  cut,  and 
while  they  were  wasliing  the  blood  away,  I  was  worrying  myself  that  I 
should  be  ill,  and  how  should  T  manage  my  school  till  the  end  of  the 
term.  I  told  no  one  in  my  house  but  my  daughter,  and  no  one  but  the 
policeman  had  seen  me  fall.  I  asked  my  daughter  to  tell  no  one.  I 
had  a  miserably  nervous  feeling,  but  I  pretended  to  her  it  was  nothing. 
The  next  morning,  after  a  sleepless  niglit,  I  could  not  get  up.  It  was 
my  habit  to  sit  in  the  drawing-room  while  the  music  lessons  were  given, 

so  my  daughter  went  in  to  tell  Mr.  that  I  had  had  a  bad  night, 

and  was  not  yet  up.  He  said,  "I  had  a  wretched  night,  too,  and  all 
through  a  most  vivid  dream."  "  What  was  it  V  she  asked.  "  I  dreamed 
I  was  walking  by  the  Nurses'  Home,  and  I  came  on  a  slide,  both  my  feet 
slipped,  and  I  fell  on  the  back  of  my  head.  I  was  helped  to  the  Home, 
and  while  my  head  was  being  bathed  I  was  worrying  myself  how  I 
sliould  manage  my  lessons  till  the  end  of  the  term,  and  the  worrying 
feeling  would  not  go." 

From  Mr.  J.  J.  Hoare,  12,  St.  Nicholas  Square,  Lincoln. 

March  3rd,  1884. 

I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  relate,  I  hope  lucidly,  the  account  of  a 
dream,  as  described  by  Mrs.  Walsh  most  accurately,  which  took  place  on 
a  Tuesday  evening  early  in  November  of  1882.  The  dream  consisted  of 
this :  I  supposed  I  was  going  down  the  stairs,  when  I  had  a 
fall  at  the  flrst  flight,  was  picked  up,  and  helped  by  a  policeman  to  the 
Nurses'  Institute,  about  20  yards  from  the  imaginary  fall,  being 
there  attended  by  a  nurse.  I  was  much  perplexed  as  to  how  I  should 
manage  to  finish  my  work  during  the  term.  This  was  followed  the 
next  morning  by  a  severe  headache  in  the  region  of  the  imaginary  blow. 

On  seeing  Miss  Walsh  the  following  morning,  I  was  told  by  her  that 
Mrs.  Walsh  was  unwell,  but  not  the  cause.  I  replied  I  too  felt  unwell 
and  accounted  for  it  through  the  dream.  Mrs.  Walsh  related  to  me 
the  same  evening  her  own  adventure,  which  in  every  detail  exactly 
coincided  with  my  dream,  as  happening  to  myself.  I  in  no  way  knew 
of  Mrs.  Walsh's  mishap  till  the  evening  after,  when  told  by  herself. 

In  another  instance,  whilst  staying  in  Devonshire,  I  received  an 
impression,  or  felt  a  conviction,  that  something  had  happened  to  Mrs. 
Walsh.  I  think  I  wanted  to  write,  so  confident  v-a.s  I  of  something 
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ha"\dng  taken  place,  but  desisted  because  I  had  left  Lincoln,  through  an 
outbreak  of  small-pox  in  the  house  next  my  rooms,  only  the  previous 
week,  so  was  unwilling  to  correspond.  On  my  return  here,  I  found 
out  that  both  my  day  [i'.e.,  the  day  of  the  impression]  and  tlie  accident 
— a  fall — were  true. 

In  many  other  instances  have  I  received  similar  experiences,  and 
so  confident  have  I  been  always  of  their  accuracy  that  I  have  written 
to  the  persons  and  places,  and  always  received  confirmation  of  my 
impressions.  I  might  add  that  the  imj^ressions  have  always  been  of 
persons  whom  I  dearly  love  or  greatly  honour.  If  the  dream  is  of  an 
evening,  I  see  always  the  person  or  persons.  If  the  impression  be 
received  during  the  day,  it  makes  me  excessively  restless,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  something  happening.  I  hope  I  may  have  made  myself 
understood.  I  have  given  only  a  few  cases.  I  have  liad,  I  thixdc, 
10  or  12  impressions.  I  should  add  that  the  events  have  always  been 
at  a  distance,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  even  antecedent 
occurrences  in  cases  of  ilhiess,  and,  on  my  word  of  honour,  there 
has  never  been  any  collusion.  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  bearing  on  myself.  I  have  never  thought  about  these  occur- 
rences afterwards,  but  if  it  may  advance  science,  or  be  of  service  to 
yourself,  I  shall  do  so  with  pleasure. 

J.  J.  HOARE. 

12,  St.  Xicholas  Terrace,  Lincoln. 

March  llth,  1884. 
Although  I  have  never  taken  any  note  of  impressions,  still, 
certainly,  in  every  case  have  they  been  followed  by  corresponding 
events.  Whilst  attaching  importance  to  them  and  belief,  till  my 
correspondence  with  yourself  [Professor  Sidgwick]  I  never  thought 
seriously  of  the  cause  of  such  impressions.  Tliey  are  quite  unlike 
fits  of  low  spirits  and  indigestion,  and  I  can  easily  distinguish  them 
from  such,  as  in  every  case  I  have  been  most  conscious  of  outside 
action.    I  will  keep  notes  when  occasion  may  arise,  as  you  suggest. 

J.  J.  HoARE. 


L._1.595— A<= 

Prom  Miss  E.,  a  Member  of  the  S.  P.  Pi. 

March  ofh,  188-5. 
Two  friends  of  ours,  Mr.   X.  and  Mr.  Y,,  lived  together  till  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  X.,  and  were,  therefore,  intimately  associated  in  our 
minds. 

It  happened  that  though  Mrs.  X.  and  I  had  exchanged  cards  we 
had  not  met,  and  I  merely  knew  her  by  sight  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Y. 
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also  married.  But  as  I  liad  found  Mrs.  Y.  at  home  I  was  slightly 
acquainted  with  her. 

It  was  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Y.'s  marriage,  on  the  night  of 
May  14th,  1879,  when  my  dream  occurred.  I  was  staying  at  Bristol 
at  the  time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  making  my  first  call  on  Mrs., 
Y.,  and  that  she  proceeded  to  show  me  her  trousseau — a  thing  that  would 
never  have  occurred  to  her  in  actual  life,  or  to  any  but  very  intimate 
friends.  A  variety  of  di'esses  were  displayed,  and  as  I  was  looking  at 
a  black-net  evening  dress,  with  crimson  trimmings,  thinking  it  was 
very  like  one  of  my  own,  a  sudden  transformation  took  place.  Mrs. 
Y.  had  changed  into  Mrs.  X.,  and  the  dress  was  a  Avidow's  dress  com- 
jDlete.  I  woke  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  dream,  and  mentioned 
it  to  my  father  the  next  morning.  It  haunted  me  till,  on  May  1.5th  or 
16th,  I  saw  the  Times  announcement  of  Mr.  X.'s  death. 

Afterwards  I  learnt  that,  on  the  afternoon  preceding  my  dream, 
Mr.  X.  had  returned  home,  apparently  in  his  usual  good  health,  only 
rather  tired,  but  within  half-an-hour  had  died  of  quite  unsuspected 
heart  disease. 

My  father  was  ill  at  the  time  of  my  dream,  and  does  not  remember 
the  circumstance.  But  my  sister  remembers  it  clearly  and  testifies  to 
the  fact. 

A.  E.  R. 
J.  T.  R. 

[The  name  of  Mr.  X.  was  given  in  confidence.] 
In  answer  to  inquiries,  Miss  R.  says  : — 

My  sister  was  not  with  me,  so  I  could  not  s]Deak  about  it  to  her.  I 
cannot  find  any  of  my  letters  written  after  May  14th,  so  do  not  know  if 
I  wi'ote  to  her  on  the  15tli  or  not.  But  she  came  to  me  (as  my  fathei- 
was  taken  seriously  ill  about  that  date)  and  heard  of  the  dream  and  of 
the  death  at  the  time  [i.e.,  she  heard  of  the  dream  at  the  same  time 
as  she  lieard  of  the  death].  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  dream  was  on 
the  night  of  the  day  of  death.  May  14th,  as  the  sister-in-law's  letter 
[i.e.,  the  letter  in  whicli  Miss  R.  received  the  news]  proves  it  to  have 
been. 


L.— 1596— Aci 

From  xMr.  Ridley,  19,  Belsize  Park,  N.W. 

March  Uh,  1885. 
Whilst  staying  at  Mrs.  M.'s  in  June,  1867,  on  the  night  either 
of  June  3rd  or  4th,  I  had  a  vivid  dream  that  I  saw  an  old  friend 
[name  given  in  confidence]   lying  dead   with  a  wound  in  his  head, 
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noting  the  coloui-  of  his  hair  and  other  particulars.  I  told  Mrs.  M. 
of  this  dream,  and  later  in  the  day  we  heard  that  the  friend  I  had  seen 
in  my  dream  had  actually  been  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  in  a  fall 
from  a  conveyance,  on  the  night  before  the  dream.  The  wound  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  head  from  that  seen  in  my  dream. 

The  scene  of  the  accident  was  some  miles  from  the  house  where  T 
was  staying. 

J.  R. 

Mr.  Ridley's  daughter  adds,  in  a  postscript  : — 

There  is  some  uncertainty  whether  the  dream  A\'as  on  the  same  night 
or  on  the  night  following  the  accident. 

It  was  certainly  before  any  news  of  the  death  reached  the  dreamer. 

Question  put  by  Miss  R.  to  Mrs.  Mawson,  of  Aslifield,  Gateshead, 
with  whom  Mr.  R.  was  staying  at  the  time  of  the  dream. — Can  you 
remember  anything  of  a  dream  of  my  father's  at  your  house,  of  which 
he  told  you,  in  the  morning,  of  the  death  of  J.  M.  before  the  news 
came  ?    And  can  you  remember  the  cause  of  death  ? 

March  Zrd,  188.5. 

Answer. — You  ask  if  I  can  remember  about  your  papa's  dream 
before  J.  M.'s  death.  I  remember  very  distinctly  his  telling  me  his 
dream,  and  how  strongly  it  impressed  me  at  the  time.  I  remember  that 
your  papa  had  the  dream,  and  spoke  of  it  before  the  news  of  J.  M.'s 
death  reached  him,  laut  I  cannot  call  to  mind  exactly  what  was  the 
cause  of  death — in  the  dream  I  mean ;  but  I  think  your  papa  thought  he 
saw  him  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  or  conveyance.  I  think  he 
told  me  that  he  saw  him  lying  on  the  ground  injured,  and  his  wife 
mourning  and  weeping  over  him,  but  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  exact 
particulars,  only  I  know  that  the  dream  was  singTilarly  like  what  in 
reality  took  place  on  the  very  same  night.  E.  M. 

Question  put  by  Miss  R.  to  Miss  C,  a  resident  in  the  village  where 
J.  M.  lived. — Can  you  find  for  me  the  exact  date  of  J.  M.'s  death  ? 
We  cannot  remember  it,  and  I  wish  to  verify  an  occurrence  which  I 
know  took  place  at  the  time.  Can  you  get  any  information  a.bout  the 
accident  % 

•  "West  Boldon, 

March  Uh,  1885. 

Answer. — To-day  I  saw  E.  M.  (now  Mrs.  H.,  the  daughter  of 
J.  M.).  Her  father  died  June  4th,  1867.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  as  Mrs.  M.  M.  was  on  her  way  to  Hylton,  she  found  him  lying 
insensible  at  a  turn  of  the  road.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  driving 
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furiously,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  not  managed  the  corner, 
and  so  was  thrown  out.    He  never  recovered  consciousness. 

A.  C. 

Miss  R.  adds  : — My  father  has  not  had  any  other  dreams  of  death 
that  have  made  any  impression. 

A.  E.  R. 


1597— Ae  PPs 

From  Mrs.  Muller,  8,  Bevington  Eoad,  Oxford. 

January,  1885. 

I  dreamed  tliat  I  v.'as  at  Hastings,  on  the  shore.  I  saw  my  friend, 
Miss  Adams,  running  towards  me.  She  passed  me  by,  and  then  took 
off  her  hat  and  bent  her  head  down  into  the  sea.  I  ti'ied  to  grasp  her 
by  her  clothes,  but  she  cried  out,  "  Don't  stop  me,  for  my  mother  is 
dying.''  In  the  moi'ning  I  jumped  out  of  bed  on  hearing  the  post,  and 
said  to  Marianne  Varah,  "  Have  you  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Adams  ? 
There  must  be  soiiiething  the  matter  with  her  mother."  Miss  Varah 
answered :  "I  have  a  letter,  but  have  not  opened  it.  I  have  had  a  very 
strange  dream,  but  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  because  Mr.  Adams  is  so 
ill.  '  Miss  Varah  then  opened  her  letter,  and  called  out,  "You  are 
right."  There  were  a  few  lines,  "  My  mother  is  dangerously  ill : 
doctors  say  no  hope.  We  will  send  a  telegram."  The  telegram  came 
during  the  morning  of  February  S-ith,  1876,  saying  she  was  dead.  She 
had  been  in  perfect  health  the  day  before. 

Neither  Miss  Varah  nor  myself  are  at  all  given  to  dreams,  and  had 
not  till  then  believed  in  them  at  all. 

Emily  E.  Muller. 

Mrs.  Giles,  of  Cherwell  Lodge,  Oxford,  a  friend  of  the  parties,  says : — 
Sirs.  Adams  died  at  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  23]-d  February, 
and  the  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Muller  and  Miss  Varah,  are  not  certain  of  the 
exact  time  of  their  dreams,  ljut  they  must  have  been  between  11  and  12 
or  A^ery  soon  after  12. 

From  Miss  Varah,  40,  James  Street,  Cowley  Road,  Oxford. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Adams,  was  seriously  ill,  and  we  were 
expecting  his  death.  I  had  a  dream  that  I  saw  the  corpse  of  his  Avife 
laid  out  upon  a  bed,  though  we  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was 
even  ill.  A  friend  with  whom  I  was  staying  also  dreamed  that  she 
saw  Mrs.  Adams  a  corpse.  [This  is  not  accurate.]  The  morning's  post 
brought  news  of  her  dangerous  illness,  and  a  telegram  during  the  morn- 
ing announced  hci-  death.    My  friend  and  T  told  each  other  our  dreams 
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in  the  morning  at  breakfast.  My  friend  had  called  for  her  letters, 
before  coming  down  in  the  morning,  fearing  bad  news. 

Marianne  Vaeah. 


1598— L.~Ae 

From  Mr.  A.  W.  Orr,  Kingston  Road,  Didsbury,  near  Manchester. 

January  2nd,  1885. 

Some  40  years  ago  my  father  was  house-surgeon  at  the  City  of 
Dublin  Hospital,  and  one  day  a  young  man,  a  sailor,  was  brought  in 
who  had  fallen  from  one  of  the  yards  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  served. 
He  was  badly  injured,  and  in  about  three  clays  he  died.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  man  died,  an  old  woman,  very  poor 
and  fagged,  came  up  to  the  hospital  and  asked  to  see  the  surgeon.  My 
father  saw  her  and  inquired  what  he  could  do  for  her  ;  when  she  inquired 
whether  a  young  sailor  had  been  brought  to  that  institution,  and  if  so, 
could  she  see  him.  My  father  told  her  of  the  man  above  mentioned, 
and  that  he  had  died  that  morning. 

It  turned  out  that  the  old  woman  was  the  young  man's 
mother,  that  she  lived  in  the  Co.  Carlow,  and  that  three 
nights  previously  she  had  dreamt  that  her  son  had  fallen  from  the 
rigging  of  the  vessel  and  had  been  taken  to  an  hospital.  So  vi\dd  was 
the  dream  that  she  could  not  rest  till  she  got  to  Dublin  (where  she  had 
never  been  before),  and  the  moment  she  saw  the  hospital  she  recognised 
it  as  the  building  she  had  seen  in  her  dream.  Her  dream  was  only  too 
true,  for  she  found  that  her  son  had  died  from  the  effects  of  injuries, 
occasioned  by  a  fall  just  as  appeared  in  her  dream. 

The  old  woman  had  walked  a  distance  of  over  60  n.iiles,  and  entered 
the  city  by  the  road  which  passed  the  front  of  the  hospital. 

A.  W.  Orr. 

January  Itli,  1885. 

In  a  second  letter  Mr.  Orr  says  : — 

You  may  rely  upon  the  facts  being  as  I  have  stated  them,  as  I  have 
frequently  spoken  to  my  father  on  the  subject,  the  case  being  of  such  a 
very  remarkable  character. 


L.— 1599— A" 

From  Bishop  Courtenay  (formerly  Bishop  of  Kingston,  Jamaica). 

L'Ermitage,  Hyeres,  France. 

January  2Sth,  1885. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  young  children  who  were  allowed,  when  in 
the  drawing-room,  to  amuse  themselves  with  playing  with  a  set  of  red 
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and  white  ivory  chessmen.  They  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  chess- 
men into  their  nursery. 

It  was  their  mother's  constant  habit  to  visit  her  nursery  almost 
immediately  on  rising  in  the  morning. 

One  morning  she  dreamed  that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
brother  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,in  which  he  enclosed  the  upper  half 
of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  red  ivory  chess-knight,  saying  that  he  thought 
it  must  belong  to  her.  On  waking,  and  going  as  usual  into  the  nursery, 
lier  eldest  little  boy  ran  up  to  her,  saying,  "  Oh,  mamma,  see  Avhat  I 
have  found,"  and  holding  up  the  head  of  an  ivory  chessman — a  knight. 

A  good  instance  of  the  symjoathy  on  which  all  true  thought-reading 
must  depend.  Probably,  into  a  dream  about  a  letter  from  her  brother 
intruded  the  idea  of  the  red  knight's  head,  and  was  blended  with  it. 

Reginald  Courtenay. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Bishop  Courtenay  says  : — ■ 

Hotel  de  L'Ermitage,  Hyeres. 

Fehriuiri/  1th,  1885. 
The  dream  was  not  related  to  me  by  my  wife  before  she  went 
into  her  nursery.      Except  for  what  followed,  there  was  nothing- 
remarkable  in  it.      To  me  its  special  value  lies  in  its  trivial  and 
commonplace  character. 

[The  case  may  conceivably  have  been  telepathic  ;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  detached 
head,  or  the  stump  from  which  it  had  been  broken,  had  not  been  seen, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  by  Mrs.  Courtenay,  shortly  before  ;  or,  if  the 
head  belonged  to  one  of  the  set  of  chessmen  that  the  children  were  in 
the  habit  of  playing  with,  the  fact  that  one  of  the  knights  was  minus 
a  head  would  probably  be  a  nursery  commonplace  which  might  easily 
have  come  to  her  ears.  This  would  of  course  have  been  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  feature  in  the  dream.] 
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MK   EGLINTON'S  SLATE-WRITING. 


The  following  account  of  a  seance  with  Eglinton  is  sent  by  a 
gentleman  whom  we  have  reason  to  regard  as  an  acute  and  careful 
observer : — 

"  I  bought  a  three-leaf  book  slate  on  the  way,  one  that  had  three  loops 
and  could  be  fastened  with  a  stick  of  pencil,  as  small  pocket-books  are  often 
made.  The  first  trials  Mr.  Eglinton  made  were  with  his  own  slate,  which  I 
had  previously  cleaned,  and  marked  with  my  name  to  avoid  changing.  With 
this  nothing  occurred.  He  then  took  my  slate,  I  having  inserted  a  crumb  of 
pencil  and  seen  that  it  was  all  secure.  It  was  then  placed  on  the  corner  of 
the  table,  and  we  both  rested  our  hands  upon  it.  Shortly,  in  answer  to  my 
question,  '  Are  the  conditions  favourable  ? '  the  pencil  could  distinctly  be 
heard  writing  inside  the  slate,  and  when  the  three  taps  indicated  that  the 
message  was  finished,  I  unfastened  the  slate,  and  on  one  of  the  leaves  found, 
'  Yes,  the  conditions  are  very  good.' 

' '  Then  f ollo%^'ed  a  few  trials,  for  which  Mr.  Eglinton  held  a  slate  under  the 
table,  with  one  hand,  and  writing  was  thus  obtained,  in  answer  to  casual 
inc^uiries.  The  slate  was  always  cleaned  by  me  ;  it  had  my  name  on  it  ;  the 
writing  was  always  on  the  surface  next  the  table  ;  it  was  always  found  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  slate  farthest  from  the  medium  ;  always  upside  dou-n 
with  regard  to  him  :  and  the  pencil  could  always  be /i eard  writing.  Moreover, 
a  great  part  of  his  hand,  and  all  his  wrist  was  in  view,  and  the  slightest 
attempt  at  movement  could  not,  I  believe,  have  passed  undetected. 

"  However,  the  most  satisfactory  experiments  were  these.  Mr.  Eglinton 
has  a  strong  mahogany  book  slate  with  a  Brahma  lock.  On  this  I  was  re- 
quested to  write  the  name  of  a  deceased  relation,  mentioning  the  relationship, 
and  asking  a  cj^uestion.  To  make  the  thing  as  conclusive  as  possible  I  took 
the  slate  into  the  adjoining  room,  stood  away  from  all  mirrors,  windows,  etc., 

and  -^rrote,  '  Mrs.   D  , — grandmother — are    you  present,  and  able  to 

communicate  ? '  I  then  quickly  locked  the  slate,  put  the  key  into  my  pocket, 
and  went  back  to  Mr.  Eglinton,  never  once  letting  the  slate  leave  my  hand. 
He  then  placed  another  slate  half  under  the  table,  closely  pressed  against  the 
under-surface  ;  in  a  few  seconds  writing  commenced,  and  the  following  was 

found  : — '  Your  grandmother,  Mrs.  D  ,  is  not  able  to  write,  but  she 

sends  her  love.'  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  unlocked  the  slate,  and  showed 
liim  what  I  had  written.  At  this  point  Mr.  Eglinton  was  called  away  to  two 
ladies,  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  write  on  the  Brahma  slate  :    '  Frank 

•    G  , — cousin — are  you  present,  and  able  to  write  to  me  ? '  Then  I  locked 

it,  and  waited  for  Mr.  Eglinton  to  return.  Upon  hearing  what  I  had  done, 
he  took  a  slate — the  one  marked  with  my  name — thoroughly  cleaned  it,  with 
my  help,  threw  a  crumb  of  pencil  upon  it,  covered  it  with  another  clean  one, 
and  gave  me  the  two  to  hold  with  him.  We  were  then  sitting  opposite  to 
each  other,  each  holding  the  two  slates,  and  right  away  from  the  table.  In 
a  second  or  two  I  could  not  only  hear  the  pencil,  but  could  feel  it  writing, 
and  could  localise  the  sound  and  vibration  as  undoubtedly  issuing  from 
between  the  two  slates.  In  one  minute  at  the  most,  the  signal  of  completion 
was  given,  and  the  underneath  slate  was  found  filled  with  writing,  in  three 
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directions,  and  signed  '  Frank.'  I  have  the  slate  now,  with  the  writing 
on  it. 

' '  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  always  made  a  jioint  of  engaging  Mr.  Eglinton 
in  conversation  during  the  time  the  writing  was  taking  place.  I  may  also 
add  tliat  the  communication  purporting,  to  come  from  '  Frank '  does  not 
strike  me  at  all  as  being  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  write." 


NOTES  ON  REPORTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PSYCHICAL 

RESEARCH. 

[We  have  received  the  following  criticism  on  the  nai'ratives  published 
by  the  Liter'ary  Committee  and  the  Haunted  House  Committee,  from 
ail  Associate  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Kingsbridge.  It  was  not 
compiled  with  any  idea  of  publication,  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  request  of  the  Committees  concerned  that  Mr.  Davies  allows 
it  to  appear  in  the  Journal.  We  were  anxious  that  he  should  do  so, 
because  as  the  object  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (like  that 
of  any  other  scientitic  society)  is  not  to  plead  a  cause,  but  to  discover 
the  truth  in  its  own  department  of  investigation,  whatever  that  truth 
may  be,  intelligent  criticism  of  its  publications,  as  well  as  new  facts  or 
arguments  on  either  side,  are  welcomed. 

We  are  glad  to  print  it  for  another  reason.  There  has  always  been, 
cause  to  fear  that  some  of  our  informants— even  some  of  those  who  have 
been  most  kind  in  helping  the  Committees  to  obtain  corroborative 
evidence,  and  details  as  to  dates  and  other  matters — may  have  thought 
their  desire  for  this  excessive,  troublesome,  and  even  offensive.  If  this 
should  be  so,  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  .showing  them  the 
need  of  it,  if  the  narratives  are  to  be  of  value  to  pei'sons  who  have  no 
prejudice  against  the  investigation,  but  have  not  the  advantage  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  narrators. 

Some  reply  from  members  of  the  Committees  to  Mr,  Davies' remarks 
is  appended. — Eo.] 

In  reading  through  the  transactions  of  the  Psychical  Society  I  have 
noticed  in  many  cases  quoted  as  authorities  or  examples  of  the  subjects 
dealt  with  in  the  various  reports,  that  the  dates  given  are  rather  remote, 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  anecdotes  are  dateless.  Now  it  may  be  fairly 
urged  that  however  honest  the  witness  to  a  bygone  fact  or  occurrence 
may  be,  yet  his  impressions  of  that  fact  or  occurrence  must  of  necessity 
undergo  a  certain  amount  of  change,  or  lose  a  certain  amount  of  vivid- 
ness, by  the  influence  of  time,  esiDecially  where  the  occurrence  Avas  not 
noted  down  in  writing  at  the  time,and  there  is,  as  time  elapses,  less  and 
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l-ess  chance  of  trnstwortliy  corrolioration.  I  illustrate  my  remarks  by  a 
few  examples  taken  from  the  reports. 

In  Vol.  J.,  page  30,  is  an  anecdote,  which  the  writer  dates  back  to 
1848.    There  is  no  evidence  supplied  that  the  incident  on  the  battle- 
field   really  happened  at  all,  as  Colonel  L.   is  not  called  in   to  corro- 
borate, and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  incident  was  duly  recorded 
in  writing  about  the  time.      In  the  next  example,  page  3 1 ,  there  is  no 
date  whatevei'  given  to  the  occurrence,  and  no  evidence  of  any  record  in 
writing.      In  the  same  page,  another  dateless  example  is  given,  and  on 
second-hand  evidence.    On  page  107,  there  is  a  story  dated  1852,  and 
the  report  on  it  conveys  the  impression  that  the  occurrence  was  written 
down  for  the  lirst  time  in  1882.    The  story  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
"  hearsay  "  in  it.      On  page  108  there  is  a  story  dated  18G2.      There  is 
no  evidence  here  that  the  occurrences  were  noted  down,  and  on  page  110, 
T.  M.  B.'s  letter,  paragraph  3,  there  is  evidently  a  doubt  experienced  by 
the  narrator  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  apparition.     It  may  be  noted 
that  if  the  presence  of  a  ghost  is  once  suspected  in  a  house,  nearly  every 
one  will  anticipate  its  appearance  with  nervous  apprehension,  and  thus  a 
ghost  is  evolved  sometimes  out  of  "  inner  consciousness,"  and  sometimes 
out  of  very  solid  mateiials,  such  as  clockcases,  old  trees,  etc.,  &c.  At 
the  foot  of  page  111,  it  may  be  observed  that  Susan  Taylor  was  evidently 
a  common-sense  sceptic,  to  whom  ghosts  would  not  deign  to  appear.  If 
these  stories  related  to  e\'ents  which  occurred    last  year  or  the  year 
before,  and  were  noiv  open  to  investigation  by  a  scientific  committee,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  place  more  reliance  upon  them  ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  any  of  the  Society's  inquirers  have  as  yet  unearthed  a  ghost.     It  is 
strange  that  the  houses  mentioned  do  not  seem  to  be  open  to  the 
examination  of  competent  men,nor  do  the  servants  and  their  antecedents 
appear  to  have  been  inquired  about.     On  pages  121  and  122  there  is  a 
story  of  what  the  narrator's  grandmother  had  heard  respecting  the  great 
grandmother,  and  without  impugning  the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  I 
consider  the  story  should  not  be  cited  as  evidence.     On  page  122,  Com- 
mander Aylesbury  may  be  quite  correct  in  stating  that  he  actually  saw 
the  matters  stated  in  his  vision,  but  what  evidence  is  there  that  the 
family  were  engaged  as  he  saw  them,  or  that  they  heard  his  voice 
coincidently  1     On  the  same  page  is  a  story  open  to  the  same  objection 
of  age.     On  page  124,  Mr.  Syraonds  relates  a  story  dated  1858.  The 
statements  are  not  verified,  and  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  age.  In  the 
same  page  there  is  a  story  of  a  schoolboy  told  with  every  appearance  of 
truth,  but  it  certainly  must  be  difficult  for  Mrs.  Hope  to  name  the  8th 
or  9th  September  as  a  date,  unless  a  record  had  been  kej^t  of  the  matter 
at  the  time,  or  unless  the  date  was  adopted  by  innocent  but  leading 
suggestion.  The  question  appears  to  crop  up  as  to  the  certainfjj  of  the 
ta,le  of  the  apparition  being  related  before  the  boy  had  news  of  the 
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manner  of  tlie  deatli,  as  he  would  probably  when  (and  after)  he  knew  of 
the  death,  dream  of  it,  and  innocently  tell  his  dream  a  short  time  after, 
as  happening  before  the  event.     On  page  126  is  another  dateless  grand- 
mother's story,  the  narrator  testifying  to  a  number  of  matters  of  which 
she  had  no  possible  personal  knowledge.   On  the  same  page  we  have  the 
first  story  within  a  reasonable  date,and  it  is  a  fair  example  of  the  theory 
treated  of.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keulemans  are  probably  living,  and  the  matter 
is  only  too  fresh  in  their  memory.     On  page  127,    the  story  is  second- 
hand, and  open  to  the  objection  of  date.     On  page  128  the  objection  to 
date  obtains,  with  a  suggestion  that  the  child  Sarah,  cfter  the  death, 
said  she  had  seen  the  ghost.    The  other  story  on  the  same  page  is  date- 
less, and  subject  to  the  objection  that  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
time  of  death.  On  page  129  Mrs.  Hunter  tells  a  story  of  what  happened 
in  1857,  to  which  date  the  same  objection  of  age  obtains.  I  may  remark 
that  possibly  the  child  had  been  frightened  by  her  mother's  telling  the 
queer  story  of  the  coffin  in  her  hearing.     On  page  1-30  the  story  is  open 
to  the  oljjection  of  age,  and,  further,  how  could  tlie  narrator  identify  the 
date  (he  says  "  same  evening.  "      What  evening  ?)  when  he  was  only 
five  or  six  yeai-s  old  ?    The  narrator  may  have  been  told  the  story 
often  in  his  childhood,  has  perhaps  dreamed  it  once  or  twice  since,  and 
now  believes  it  really  occiirred.  The  next  story  on  the  same  page  is  open 
to  the  objection  of  age,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  imagine  that  Liston  was 
dead,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  matter.  On  page  131,  Mr.  Berthon's 
story  is  third-hand  as  to  the  important  fact,  and  dateless.    On  the  same 
page  Miss  Peard's  story  is  second-hand,  pi'actically  dateless,  and  has  no 
corroborative  evidence.   On  jjage  132  the  date  is  more  recent,but  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  two  young  gentlemen  and  the  boy  did  come  into 
the  avenue  gate,  and  were  seen  by  Miss  Eyre,  who  has  unconsciously 
post-dated  the  appearance.      Did  she  make  a  note  of  the  date  when  the 
news  of  the  accident  reached  her,  or  was  the  date  put  down  some  time 
after  1    There  is  internal  evidence  in  the  Canon's  letter  that  the  date 
was  fixed  in  his  mind  by  the  regatta,  and  consequently  could  be  fixed  by 
after  reference.    The  mother's  account  is  wanting  to  corroborate  the 
narrative,  but  she  could  be  interviewed  unawares  by  a  stranger  who 
should  not  suggest  facts  and  dates.    On  page  1 33  the  story  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  provided  the  occurrence  is  noted  in  his  diary,  dated  13th 
(February,  probably  1  even  here  the  date  fails),  may  be  taken  to  be  fairly 
cited  in  support  of  the  report  of  the  Committee.      I  presume  the  letter 
of  4th  March,  1847  and  the  diary,  are  still  in  existence,  and  could  be 
verified.  On  same  i^age  Mrs.  Gates'  story  is  dateless,  and  the  feeling  may 
have  been  unconsciously  suggested  by  her  son's  rather  leading  letter.  As 
the  lady  is  subject  to  this  sort  of  thing,  the  Society  would  do  well  to 
persuade  her  to  keep  a  diary.    On  page  134  the  story  is  a  fair  example, 
hut  Mr.  Fryer,for  fear  of  mistake,should  get  his  brother's  testimonythat 
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the  two  occurrences  were  simultaneous.    Probably  a  record  was  made  of 
the  occurrence  immediately  on  the  brother's  arrival  at  home.    On  page 
134,  the  second  story  is  open  to  the  objection  of  remote  date  and  was 
probably  not  recorded  at  the  time.    The  next  story  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  to  date,  and  the  point  of  the  whole  story  is  gone,  by  the 
admission  that  the  dates  of  the  apparition  and  illness  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  identical.    On  page  135  the  story  is  dateless,  but  evidently 
ancient,  and  consequently,  although  it  may  be  believed  in  by  the 
narrator,  should  not  be  accepted  by  a  scientific  inquirer.   The  narrator 
also  sujDplies  hearsay  evidence  of  words  spoken  by  the  boy.    The  next 
story  is  also  dateless,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  and  Mrs. 
Jones  should  have  been  taken.    The  narrator  cannot  possibly  tell  what 
they  saw,  or  what  they  did  not  see,  especially  as  by  his  own  evidence 
he  was  not  present.    On  page  137  is  a  fair  recent  example,  and  could 
probably  be  corroborated  by  the  diary  of  the  writer.    It  is  possible, 
though,  in  this  case  that  the  writer  may  have  jjredisposed  his  mind,  but 
even  this  could  not  detract  much  from  the  value  of  the  evidence. 
On  page  137  is  a  story  dateless  and  second-hand,  but  the  materials  for 
making  it  good  seem  to  exist.    Would  it  not  be  better  in  these  cases  to 
verify  first  and  publish  afterwards  ?    The  date  of  the  pilot's  death  could 
be  ascertained,  as  there  must  have  been  an  inquest.    The  story  on  page 
138  is  recent  as  to  date,  but  the  subject-matter  is  purposely  obscured, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  opinion  upon  it.  On  page  139, documentary  evidence 
being  forthcoming,  the  story  would  be  a  fair  one.     On  page  141  is  a 
recent  story,  but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  yarns  of  Devonshire  fisher- 
folk,  I  should  not  place  implicit  reliance  on  any  wonderful  tales.  I 
suspect  that  tlie  tale  was  fitted  to  the  death.    Dates  of  the  drowning 
could  easily  be  supplied  by  newspaper  evidence,  and  Mi's.  Strong  and 
others  could  be  cross-examined  as  to  the  statements  made  by  Mrs, 
Barnes.    The  next  story  is  open  to  the  objection  of  remoteness  of  date, 
and  is  a  narrative  of  what  someone  else  said.    The  next  story  is  too 
remote.    On  page  142  there  is  a  story  not  very  recent  and  certainly 
not  very  extraordinary.     The  superintendent  of   police   had  been 
informed  of  the  disappearance,  and  having  found  no  traces  of  the  girl, 
naturally  concluded  she  was  concealed  in  the  house,  and  said  so  to  Miss 
Phillips.    The  only  portion  of  the  story  that  bears  on  the  sui^ernatural 
or  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  is  a  little  bit  of  hearsay.  Mr. 
StrefFord,  jun.,  did  tco<  hear  his  father  say,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
to  his  mother   that  the  girl  was  in  the  chimney.    I  question,  also.. 
whether  the  statement  is  correct  that  the  superintendent  of  police  had 
not  been  in  the  house  prior  to  the  time  he  found  the  girl.     It  certainly 
is  highly  improbable,  as,  if  the  girl  had  been  reported  missing,  he  would 
have  inquired  at  the  house  first. 

I  now  pass  on  to  Part  VI.,  page  122.    Mr.  James  Wilson  narratea 
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certain  circumstances.  There  is  evidence  in  the  first  sentence  of  an 
effort  to  remember.  There  is  no  date  assigned,  and  it  is  only  by  guess- 
ing the  age  of  the  narrator  that  it  can  be  approximated.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  unusual  circumstances  were  recorded  either  by  the 
narrator  or  his  friend.  In  pages  122  and  123  the  same  remarks  as  to 
dates,  remoteness,  and  want  of  corroborative  evidence  apply,  and  as  to 
the  letter  on  page  123  the  evidence  of  the  sister-in-law  is  wanting,  the 
date  is  remote,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  record  at  the  time.  On  pages 
124  and  125  the  same  objection  as  to  remoteness  of  date  obtains  in  Mrs. 
Harland's  experiments  and  Mr.  Skirving's  case,  and  no  date  is  given  in 
Crowther's  case.  On  pages  126  and  128  are  very  fair  cases  not  open  to 
objections.  On  page  129  is  a  case  to  which  remoteness  applies,  but 
this  is  fairly  cured  by  an  entry  at  the  time  by  the  narrator,  who  says 
he  can  produce  his  diary.  Subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  diary  )iy  the 
Committee,  showing  the  incident  is  entered  properly,  and  also  subject 
to  proofs  of  the  intelligence  having  arrived  subsequently  to  the  entry, 
being  forthcoming  (say  by  a  certificate  of  death  or  American  news- 
paper notice  thereof),  this  may  be  considered  a  good  case,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  is  almost  the  only  one  where  any  trouble  was  taken  to 
make  a  contemporaneous  record.  On  page  130,  the  case  on  the 
face  of  it  seems  a  good  one,  but  the  best  witness  who  had  all  the 
opportunity  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  Count  Giuiiasi  doubts  the 
mesmeric  or  clairvoyant  power,  and  I  think  if  the  Committee  call 
evidence,  and  their  own  witness  discredits  them,  that  the  case  is  con- 
siderably weakened.  On  page  132  the  objection  to  remoteness  of  date 
obtains.  In  the  next  case  (Mr.  Castle's  case)  the  same  objection  obtains, 
and  here  unfortunately  there  was  no  record  kept,  and  all  persons  whose 
evidence  would  be  valuable  are  dead.  On  page  133  Mrs.  Davy  should 
have  not  only  asked  her  husband  the  time,  but  have  told  him  the  reason 
for  asking;  this  then  would  have  been  noted  down,  and  the  evidence 
rendered  more  valuable.  Pi'oof  of  the  death  of  Mr.  0.  on  that  date 
should  be  supplied.  In  Mr.  Keulemans'  case  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the 
Herr  did  not  see  the  newspaper. 

I  next  take  the  second  report  of  the  Haunted  Houses  Committee, 
page  137, and  notice  in  passing  that  the  Committee  themselves  acknow- 
ledge that  they  can  get  no  present  manifestations  of  abnormal  occur- 
rences, No  houses  are  stated  to  have  been  examined  by  them  per- 
sonally, either  in  reference  to  manifestations  which  are  recorded 
by  others  to  have  taken  place  in  the  past  or  otherwise.  Also  a  re- 
mark is  made  that  phantoms  appear  at  very  irregular  times,  but  this  is 
open  to  the  rejoinder  that  these  manifestations  were  just  as  iri-egular  in 
tlie  past  as  now,  and  yet  there  is  j)lenty  of  testimony  to  the  past,  but 
little  to  the  present.  This  alleged  irregularity  is  also  in  part  practically 
contradicted  by  an  example  quoted  at  length  on  pages  114  et  seq. 
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I  now  analyse  the  story  on  page  141.  In  the  first  place,  the 
same  objection  as  to  remoteness  of  date  occurs,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  find  evidence  of  what  the  Committee  consider  "  a  recent 
occurrence,"  and  find  that  something  happening  eleven  years  ago  is 
classed  as  such.  I  i-ather  difler  in  this  estimate,  for  I  think  that 
eleven  years  is  a  long  time  for  the  memory  to  tax  itself  with 
recalling  small  details,  and  it  is  the  recollection  of  small  details  that 
generally  give  the  story  a  value.  The  story  on  page  141  is  remark- 
able ;  but  the  particulars  of  the  murder  mentioned  on  page  143  are 
wanted  in  order  to  identify  the  alleged  apparition  with  some  actor 
or  victim  in  the  murder.  The  date  of  the  murder  should  be  obtained 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  style  of  dress  of  the  apparition  corresponded 
with  the  style  of  dress  at  the  date  of  the  murder,  but  this  evidence 
being  wanting  does  not  detract  from  the  statement  that  a  "woman"  was 
seen.  Passing  over  the  evidence  of  the  brother, which  seems  to  confirm 
the  second  appearance,  I  dismiss  the  child's  statement  as  worthless,  as 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  talk  of  the  family  and  servants  may  have 
influenced  his  imagination.  The  other  informants  are  very  circum- 
stantial, so  much  so  that  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  these  matters 
were  recorded  at  the  time.  The  next  story  on  page  144  I  cannot  say 
leaves  so  favourable  an  impression  on  me  as  the  one  just  criticised. In  the 
first  place  the  narrator  is  dead  and  cannot  be  examined  on  his  state- 
ment. His  widow  having  had  this  statement  in  writing  for  some  time 
is  unconsciously,  to  a  great  extent,  influenced  by  it.  It  is  open  to  the 
objection  of  remoteness  of  date,  as  the  document  is  undated  and  relates 
to  matters  supjjosed  to  have  occurred  1 8  years  prior  to  the  time  when  it 
was  written.  There  is  one  very  remarkable  point  as  to  the  statement 
about  the  countrywoman  on  page  14-5.  The  narrator  need  not  have 
troubled  himself  to  have  called  her  "  honest,"  as  his  readers  would  else 
not  have  suspected  otherwise,  but  he  attempts  twice  in  two  lines  to 
predispose  in  favour  of  her  honesty.  When  such  trouble  is  taken 
unnecessarily  to  stamp  a  cliai^acter  with  "honesty"  I  nmst  say  that 
I  should  begin  to  suspect,  especially  as  her  subsequent  behaviour 
and  her  reticence  on  the  matter  are  not  encouraging.  Would 
not  the  theory  be  tenable  that  this  "  honest  countrywoman  "  was, 
to  use  a  common  phrase,  "  on  the  prowl "  by  night,  and  upset 
some  of  the  not  yet  arranged  furniture  or  the  fire-irons,  and 
hurried  back  to  bed  to  escape  detection  1  Her  confused  manner 
the  next  day  lends  a  strong  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  she  knew 
more  about  the  matter  than  she  chose  to  tell.  Was  not  it  her 
suggestion  in  the  first  place  which  connected  the  noise  with  the  past  ? 
and  was  that  suggestion  made  homl  fide,  or  to  throw  the  inquirer  otF  the 
scent  Also  this  class  of  noise  never  occurred  when  the  master  and 
mistress  were  alone  in  the  house  by  night,  and  with  the  exception  of 
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some  noises  like  footsteps,  but  which  may  have  been  the  regular  creak, 
creak  of  a  rat's  tooth  (singularly  like  the  creak  of  a  boot,  especially 
vv'here  there  is  an  echo),  there  is  no  noise  or  sound  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  new  servant,  who  had  every  opportunity  of  being 
instructed  by  the  "honest  countrywoman"  as  to  the  supernatural 
reputation  of  the  premises,  although  the  narrator  [blindly]  states  that 
she  had  no  acquaintances  m  the  village.  Then  came  the  next  manifesta- 
tion, which  it  may  be  reasonably  suggested  was  referable  to  the  literal 
fact  that  the  boxes  in  the  lumber  room  were  insecurely  piled  up.  Of 
course  they  were  quite  still  when  examined,  but  probably  the  narrator 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  positions  they  were  in  when  last 
left,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  large  number  of  things  piled 
up  in  the  room.  Then  came  more  manifestations,  and  this 
time  in  the  more  orthodox  manner  of  knockings.  The  narra- 
tor then  chaffs  or  speaks  loud,  and  with  the  remarkable 
result  that  the  knockings  become  more  hurried.  This  is  what  would 
probably  happen  in  the  case  of  rats  being  disturbed  by  a  human  voice 
and  hurrying  oft'.  Then  on  page  148  the  new  servant  seems  to  have 
been  inoculated  with  ideas  of  nocturnal  noises,  but  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  her  testimony  is  not  taken.  This  omission  detracts  from 
the  value  of  the  story,  as  a  rigid  cross-examination  of  this  servant  might 
have  brought  out  the  truth.  Then  on  page  149  comes  a  young  lady 
visitor,  a  near  relative  of  the  wife,  who  was  not  to  be  told  anything.  I 
rather  doubt  the  probability  of  the  secret  being  kept  from  the  near 
relative,  because  if  ladies  won't  tell  they  will  hint  and  warn,  and  if  only 
Idnts  were  thrown  out,  it  may  account  for  the  lady  (who  was  not 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  particular  noise)  hearing  what  nobody 
else  in  the  house  had  ever  heard.  The  lady  speaks  to  the  footsteps  in 
the  passage,  and  then  comes  the  grand  Sabbath  coincidence  in  which 
she  also  hears  a  great  crash,  and  fixes  the  time  at  2  o'clock.  It  would 
be  interesting  and  more  satisfactory  to  get  the  lady's  own  account  of 
this,  as  the  evidence  is  merely  hearsay,  and  may  have  been  led  up  to  by 
suggesting  questions.  As  to  the  boy's  evidence  it  is  second-hand,  and 
bears  such  evident  marks  of  embellishment  as  to  be  utterly  untrust- 
worthy. The  next  evidence  of  the  good  old  Christian  lady  is  also  second- 
hand, and  the  narrator  tries  to  create  a  prejudice  in  her  favour  by 
continuous  testimony  to  her  good  qualities,  and  by  his  own  assertions  as 
to  belief  in  her  truthfulness.  In  summing  up  the  narrator's  experiences 
I  may  say  that  the  record  was  written  afterwards  from  recollection,  as 
appears  fi'om  the  last  sentence.  There  was  no  record  made  from  time 
to  time  as  these  things  occurred,  or  evidence  of  it  would  be  produced. 
The  whole  narrative  is  "  written  up"  with  sensational  remarks,  and  the 
most  trifling  matters  are  highly  embellished.  It  is  not  a  plain  statement 
of  facts,  but  arguments  and  explanations  are  suggested  and  extraneous 
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matters  inserted.  It  bears  evidence  of  studied  effect  and  resembles  an 
article  intended  for  publication  in  a  magazine.  No  evidence  is  forth- 
■coming  of  any  other  persons  having  had  like  experiences,  although  as  the 
Jiouse  was  occupied  at  least  12  months  there  must  have  been  ample 
opportunity  for  corroboration.  Nor  is  corroboration  forthcoming  by 
recent  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  Committee  must  know  the 
place  referred  to,  and  could  make  an  investigation  on  the  spot. 

In  writing  these  remarks  I  must  not  be  considered  in  any  way  to 
throw  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  the  various 
narrators,  but  I  simply  wish  to  record  my  protest  against  stories  being 
admitted  as  evidence  to  support  important  theories,  which  rest  mainly 
upon  second-hand  statements,  or  which  are  dateless,  or  too  remote  in 
date  for  proper  inquiry,  and  without  sufficient  pains  being  taken  to 
verify  facts  stated  in  the  narratives.  For  instance,  a  narrative  states 
that  John  Smith  died  at  Manchester  from  an  accident  on  a  certain 
day.  This  can  easily  be  verified  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  by  a  copy  from  the 
register  of  deaths,  or  by  writing  a  polite  letter  to  the  coroner.  Iwould 
also  earnestly  suggest  that  no  story  more  than  hve  years  old  Ite  printed 
or  cited  in  evidence,  excejDt  the  statements  in  the  story  were  proved 
to  have  been  written  down  at  the  time  of  occurrence  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
a  short  date  story  it  should  not  be  cited  and  printed  unless  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  for  some  competent  officers  of  the  Society  to 
examine  witnesses  and  documents.  Such  examination  should  be  by 
strangers  to  the  parties,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  leading 
and  suggestion. 

Wji.  Davies, 

Bellheld,  Kingsbridge,  Devon, 
Associate  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 


REPLY  TO  MR.  DAVIES'  CRITICISMS. 

On  behalf  of  the  Literary  Committee,  I  am  insti-ucted  to  say  here 
that  we  cordially  thank  Mr.  Davies,  in  the  first  place  for  the  care 
which  he  has  taken  in  studying  and  criticising  our  work,  and  in 
the  second  place  for  pei'mitting  his  letter  to  appear  in  the  Society's 
Joicrnal. 

His  criticism  is  just  of  the  kind  which  we  desire  to  elicit, — a  detailed 
exposition  of  points  of  evidence  which  appear  to  him  defective  in  our 
narratives  as  they  have  thus  far  been  given  to  the  world.  Before 
proceeding  to  an  equally  detailed  reply,  in  the  preparation  of  which  we 
have  had  the  advantage  of  the  kind  assistance  of  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  who 
has  kept  in  memory  the  various  pieces  of  evidence  which  have  accrued 
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since  the  publication  of  the  cases, — I  may  briefly  state  the  general  way 
in  which  we  wish  to  meet  Mr.  Davies'  criticisms. 

As  regards  the  really  important  question, — what  constitutes  the 
evidence  Avhich  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  presentation  of  cases  like 
these  to  the  world, — there  is  really  no  difference  between  our  own 
views  and  those  of  our  critic.  It  will  be  seen  aaiain  and  aoain  in  our 
detailed  reply  that  we  have,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  attained, — in  others 
have  tried  in  vain  to  attain, — precisely  the  pieces  of  information  which 
he  desiderates. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  we  have  not 
refrained  from  pulilishing  cases  evidentially  imperfect  as  tried  by  the 
standard  which  we  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Davies  in  applying  ;  and  we 
will  frankly  confess  that  this  is  pai'tly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  thecourse 
of  our  investigation  reflection  and  experience  have  led  us  to  be  some- 
what more  exacting  in  our  view  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  attestation 
required,  in  oider  that  a  narrative  may  have  any  considerable  evidential 
importance.  Partly,  however,  we  wei'e  led  to  the  publication  of  cases 
which  we  admit  to  be,  in  some  respects,  open  to  attack,  by  a  considei'a- 
tion  which  we  still  think  important — namely,  by  a  desire  to  lay  before 
the  readers  a  completely  illustrated  and  systematic  classification  of 
the  phantasms  of  tlie  living,  arranged  under  the  heads  that  appeared 
to  us  to  be  suitable  to  the  some  ivhat  novel  view  that  we  had  formed 
of  them. 

The  judgment  of  the  public  on  the  total  value  of  the  mass  of 
evidence  cannot,  of  course,  be  formed  until  after  the  appearance  of  our 
book  on  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  which  we  hope  to  bring  out 
this  year — after  a  period  of  preparation  which,  though  long  in 
comparison  with  our  original  progi'amme,  is  certainly  not  long  in 
comparison  with  the  length  of  prepai'ation  which  books  so  laborious 
generally  need. 

In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Literary  Committee  (Proc,  Part  V., 
January,  188-i),  it  was  calculated  that  over  10,000  letters  had  been 
written  during  1883  in  the  course  of  the  collection  and  verification  of 
evidence.  The  number  Avritten  during  1884  Avas  somewhat  less,  but 
not  very  much  less ;  and  although  now  the  work  of  arranging  and 
commenting  is  occupying  a  lai'ger  proportion  of  time,  from  15  to  20 
letters  per  diem  are  still  going  forth  in  quest  of  just  such  "  further  and 
better  particulars  "  as  Mr.  Davies  demands.  And  in  this  respect  Mr. 
Davies'  letter  will  decidedly  strengthen  our  hands.  It  will  enable  us 
to  impress  on  some  well-disposed  but  tardy  correspondent  (say  when  we 
are  writing  for  the  fifth  time  to  ask  for  a  date  which  he  could  find  for 
us  in  10  minutes)  that  it  is  not  a  mere  fancy  of  our  own  to  wish  to  know 
in  what  year  something  happened  which  he  merely  localises  in  bygone 
time  by  saying,  "  when  I  was  a  gay  young    man ;  "  but    that  the 
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narrative  is  exi^osed  to  serious  criticism  for  want  of  just  this  kind  of 
fact,  which  our  correspondents  must  manage  to  find  out  for  us  them- 
selves, since  it  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  Annual  Register. 

However,  we  have  no  desire  to  find  favilt  with  our  correspondents, 
and  in  fact  my  next  remark  must  be  that  some  of  them  are  very  much 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  publislied  narrative  gives  us  any 
opportunity  of  showing.  I  am  thinking  specially  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
shopman  wlio  was  seen  when  absent  at  dinner  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oweir 
and  Mrs.  Jones — a  case  where  Mr.  Davies  naturally  desires  that  the 
evidence  of  some  of  these  persons,  or  of  Mi\  Roberts'  aunt,  who  was 
cognisant  of  the  occurrence  at  the  time,  should  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Roberts  cannot  get  this  testimony.  H  is  aunt  (who  is  very  old) 
thinks  it  impious  so  much  as  to  discuss  any  occurrence  so  plainly  with- 
drawn from  mere  human  knowledge  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  are  unen- 
lightened, unfriendly,  and  unapproachable  ;  and  Mrs.  Jones  is  no  longer 
traceable  among  her  homonyms  throughout  the  Principality.  But  Mr. 
Roberts  himself  is  a  witness  whom  I  would  gladly  make  an  effort  to 
enable  Mr.  Davies  to  meet.  I  spent  several  hours  of  the  afternoon  of 
December  27th,  1882,  in  talking  to  him,  he  having  consented  to  devote 
a  day  of  his  brief  Christmas  holiday  to  a  long  journey  in  order  to  meet 
me  at  the  AVorcester  station.  He  made,  in  fact,  a  pure  gift  to  the 
Society  of  a  good  many  hours  of  wi'iting,  talk,  and  travel,  with  nO' 
personal  motive  whatever,  simply  because  his  mind  had  been  strongly 
impressed  by  an  inexplicable  incident  in  his  own  experience,  and  he  had 
the  good-nature  to  think  that  we  should  be  glad  to  know  of  it.  At  the 
end  of  our  talk  I  felt  no  doubt  that  his  recollection  of  the  facts  that  he 
narrated  was  substantially  accurate,  and  that  his  narration  was  in 
precise  accordance  with  his  recollection.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
did  not  think  it  right  to  let  his  narrative  drop  altogether  for  lack  of 
corroboration ;  though  I  should,  of  course,  have  been  glad  if  other 
persons  could  have  shared  my  personal  impi-ession  of  Mr.  Roberts' 
evidence.  And  in  this  respect  the  case  is  a  thoroughly  typical 
one.  For  the  small  group  of  us  who  are  actively  engaged  in  this, 
task  of  collecting  evidence,  constantly  feel  the  need  of  more  help — • 
the  need  to  increase  our  numbers  and  divide  our  responsibility. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  appealed  to  our  Members  to  give  moi'e 
active  help,  and  help  of  considerable  value  has  been  afforded  to 
us.  But  much  more  is  needed  still,  and  we  Avould  again  appeal  to  our 
"Members  and  Associates  (many  of  whom  have  joined  us  since  our  last 
appeal  was  made)  to  collect  cases  for  us  from  tlieir  friends  and 
acquaintances,  or  to  offer  help  (to  Mr.  Podmore  especially)  in  con- 
ducting the  correspondence  which  weighs  somewhat  too  heavily  upon 
all  of  us. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
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We  will  now  deal,  in  detail,  with  some  of  Mr.  Davies'  objections 
to  particular  narratives,  and  omitting  those  which  are  met  by  the 
general  reply  already  given,  we  will  take  hrst  the  cases  of  phantasms 
of  the  living,  and  then  the  haunted  houses. 

Proceedings  Vol.  I.,  p.  30. — General  Richardson's  corroboration  has 
now  been  obtained. 

Page  31. — Mr.  T.  W.  Smith  left  the  address  given  some  years  ago,  but 
we  are  endeavouring  to  trace  him,  in  order  to  make  further  inquiries. 

Page  121,  No.  IV. — The  evidence  in  this  case  is  undoubtedly  weak. 
It  is,  however,  second-hand,  not  third,  as  regards  the  important  part, 
namely,  the  apparition  ;  though,  as  must  be  admitted,  from  a  child  of 
five  years  old.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  as  regards  narratives 
which  from  age  or  want  of  corroboration  must  alwavs  remain  com- 
paratively  weak,  we  do  not  think  them  so  entirely  without  value 
as  Mr.  Davies  seems  to  do.  By  themselves  they  could  not  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  for  veridical  phantasms,  since  the  inference 
would  be  inevitable  that  if  these  things  were  true  there  would 
be  at  least  some  recent  cases  and  some  cases  carefully  noted  at  the 
time.  But  combined  with  such  recent  and  carefully  observed  cases, 
we  think  the  less  well-evidenced  ones  give  a  cumulative  force  to 
the  argument,  and  meet  the  objection  that  such  phenomena,if  genuine, 
would  probably  not  be  very  rare.  This  would  not,  of  course,  be 
so  if  the  errors  liable  to  occur  were  of  a  coiistant  kind,  so  that  if 
one  case  were  plausibly  explained  away,  all  the  othei's  would  be  so  too. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  the  errors  introduced  by  nial-observation, 
&c.,  we  of  this  kind.  We  do  not  think  it  so  likely  that  20  people  should 
have  made  a  mistake  as  to  dates  as  that  one  should,  or  that  20  people 
should  mistake  arrangements  of  clothes  for  a  human  figure,  and 
afterwards  feel  sure  that  it  exactly  resembled  their  friend  as  that  one 
should. 

Page  122. — Commander  Aylesbury  has  now  obtained  his  sister's 
account  of  what  occurred  at  his  house,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  most 
important  part  of  the  evidence,  as  it  testifies  to  a  collective  auditory 
hallucination.  We  do  not  think  that  much  imjoortance  can  be  attached 
to  the  drowning  boy's  vision  of  his  home,  as  the  scene  pictured  was 
probably  a  familiar  one.  The  exact  hour  of  the  accident,  and  of  the 
hearing  of  the  voice,  are  not  now  remembered,  but  their  coincidence 
seems  to  have  been  looked  into  at  the  time. 

Page  124,  No.  VII.,  Captain  Colt's  story. — We  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Davies  that  there  is  not  here  good  evidence,  that  the  account  of 
the  apparition  was  given  before  the  news  of  the  storming  of  the  Redan 
was  received.  Probably  Mrs.  Hope's  date  is  not  an  independent  one, 
but  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  date  of  her  brother  Olivers  death  ; 
but  she  can  hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  having  heard  of  the  vision  before 
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the  news  came,  which  is  the  important  point  in  her  evidence.  Again, 
some  reason  must  have  been  given  by  Captain  Colt  for  the  unusual 
proceeding  of  leaving  his  room  and  sleejDing  on  a  sofa  in  a  friend's 
room — and  his  memory  can  hardly  have  played  him  false  as  to  this 
fact.  Perhaps,  however,  the  strongest  confirmation  is  afforded  by  a 
detail  which  has  been  learnt  since  the  story  was  jDrinted.  Captain  Colt 
tells  the  Committee  that  when  the  news  of  the  storming  of  the  Redan 
arrived,  he  with  a  large  party  were  just  starting  in  the  drag  on  an  ex- 
pedition. He  was  sitting  on  the  box  next  his  father,  who  remarked 
that  it  was  well  that  he  (the  father)  had  told  him  to  say  nothing  about 
the  vision  to  his  mother,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  forbid  its  being 
mentioned  by  anyone  to  whom  he  had  tpld  it,  as  it  might  doubly  alarm 
her  now,  since  this  news.  This,  again,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  point  on 
which  his  memory  can  hardly  have  deceived  him. 

Page  128,  No.  XI. — We  agree  with  Mr.  Davies  that  this  may 
Bave  been  a  dream  of  no  extraordinary  kind  which  impressed  the 
child's  imagination  afterwaixls,  only  because  of  the  death.  It  is  one 
of  those  cases  which  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  of  much  value  in  proving 
the  existence  of  veridical  phantasms  of  dying  persons,  but  which  if 
they  exist  are  probably  cases  of  them.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  children  were  not  extremely  young,  and  that  Miss 
Sarah  Jardine's  I'ecollection  that  she  had  awakened  her  sister,  and  told 
her  their  grandmother  was  in  the  room,  suggests  that  some  impression 
was  made  before  the  death  was  known. 

Page  130,  No.  XIV. — 0\ving  to  the  youth  of  the  first-hand  witness 
the  second-hand  evidence  in  this  story  is,  perhaps,  of  more  value  than 
the  first.  Probably  Mr.  Colchester  is  not  speaking  from  his  own  know- 
ledge when  he  says  "the  same  evening,"  but  from  his  recollection  of 
what  he  was  told.  Very  likely  his  own  experiences  may  dwell  in  his 
memory  more  from  having  been  afterwards  narrated  to  him  than  from 
actual  first-hand  recollection.  But  why  should  it  have  been  told  to  him 
if  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  ? 

Page  131,  Nos.  XVI.  and  XVII.— Mr.  Berthon  has  been  asked  for 
further  evidence  as  to  his  narrative,  and  a  first-hand  account  of  Miss 
Peard's  case  has  been  received. 

Page  132,  No.  XVIII. — Inquiries  made  as  to  this  narrative  have 
hitherto  remained  unanswered,  and  it  is  doubtless  weak  as  it  stands. 
But  we  hardly  think  Mr.  Davies'  explanation  a  plausible  one,  for  if  it 
were  really  the  two  young  gentlemen  whom  Miss  Eyre  saw  entering  the 
avenue  gate,  what  became  of  them  afterwards  ?  Why  did  they  not 
come  to  the  house  1  It  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  Miss  Eyre  was  apparently  looking  out  for  her  friends,  and 
seeing  three  persons  enter  the  gate  may  have  concluded  too  hastily  that 
they  were  the  friends  expected.    It  must  be  remembered  in  cases  like 
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these  that  we  cannot  compel  evidence,  but  are  obliged  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  our  informants. 

Page  133. — Further  inquiries  are  being  made  about  Bishop 
Wilberforce's  experience  also.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  from  the 
narrative,  as  we  have  it,  that  the  note  was  made  in  the  Bishop's  diary 
or  that  it  has  been  preserved. 

Page  133,  No.  XIX. — -Mrs.  Gates  has  been  urged  to  keep  a  diary, 
but  we  think  Mr.  Davies  has  overlooked,  in  the  case  of  the  particular 
experience  here  recorded,  that  she  told  her  daughter  of  her  feeling 
at  the  time,  before  the  letter  from  her  son  came,  and  that  her  daughter 
has  confirmed  the  fact. 

Page  134. — Mr.  Fryer  has  been  asked  for  his  brothers  testimony 
in  this  case. 

Page  13.5,  Xo.  XXIV. — This  case  has  been  discussed  in  our  prefatory 
remarks,   (p.  409.) 

Page  137,  Xo.  XXV. — This  case  seems  to  us  weaker  than  it  does  to 
Mr.  Davies,  because  watering  of  the  eyes  on  looking  upward  is  not  a 
rare  phenomenon.    Still,  the  coincidence  is  curious  and  worth  noting. 

Page  137,  XXVI. — -Technically  this  narrative  is  not  even  second- 
hand ;  but  it  is  actually  evidenced  in  a  way  which  leaves  hardly  a 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  main  fact  reported ;  for  Dr.  Goodall  Jones 
was  made  aware  of  the  vision  within  a  few  minutes  of  its  occurrence, 
and  saw  the  percipient  while  she  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
impression ;  and  his  evidence  is  probably  better  than  that  of  his 
patient  would  be.  An  independent  account  of  the  death  of  the  pilot 
is  being  inquired  for. 

Page  139,  Xo.  XXVIII. — There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  as  co 
dates  in  this  narrative,  which  will,  we  hope,  be  cleared  up  ;  but  it  is,  as 
Mr.  Davies  says,  a  fair  one. 

Page  141,  Xo.  XXIX. — -This  narrative  will  probably  be  dropped  on 
the  sround  that  dreams  of  relatives  at  sea  must  be  assumed  to  be  not  un- 
common.  Moreover,  the  ''coincidence  of  time  between  accident  and 
dream  is  not  clear.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  narrative 
can  hardly  be  I'egarded  as  altogether  without  weight.  The  loss  of  the 
boat  and  the  manner  of  it,  are  believed  to  have  been  dreamt  of,  and 
Mrs.  Barnes'  son  seems  to  have  had  an  auditory  hallucination  connected 
with  his  father  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Elrington  vouches  for  the  fact 
that  the  occurrence  was  described  hours  before  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
the  boat  came,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  examiiied  Mrs.  Strong 
and  other  neighbours. 

Page  142,  Xo.  XXXII. — Of  course  this  narrative  has  never  been 
ranked  above  second-hand  as  regards  the  important  point,  but  we  fully 
acree  with  Mr.  Davies'  criticism  on  it,  and  do  not  intend  to  use  it 
in  the  book. 
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Part  VI.,  p.  122.— Mr.  Wilson  took  his  degree  in  18.59.  The 
evidence  for  this  incident,  has,  of  course,  most  of  the  weaknesses  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Davies.  Doubtless,  could  Mr.  Wilson  have  known  at  the 
time  that  his  experience  Avould  some  day  be  of  value  in  a  scientific 
inquiry,  he  would  have  taken  care  that  more  complete  evidence  should 
be  forthcoming. 

Page  123. — Mr.  O.'s  sister-in-law  resides  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
world,  and  there  has  been  delay  in  obtaining  her  corroboration,  but  we 
are  still  hoping  to  receive  it. 

Page  129. — We  cannot  but  think  the  internal  evidence,  confirming 
Mr.  Juke's  belief  that  the  phenomenon  occurred  before  the  n  ews  came, 
"very  strong  in  this  case.  However,  Mr.  Jukes  has  promised  to  show  us 
liis  diary,  and  evidence  is  doubtless  forthcoming  of  the  entry  in  the 
diaiy  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  the  deaths. 

Page  130. — We  do  not  think  that  Count  Guinasi's  pov/er  w-as  in  this 
case  mesmeric  or  clairvoyant,  but  regard  it  simply  as  a  case  of  thought- 
transference.  Mr.  Browning's  remark  is,  of  course,  given  simply 
because  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  as  it  is  by  Mr,  Davies,  to  weaken 
the  case.  We  do  not  ourselves  think  it  does  so  to  any  material  extent, 
because,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Bi'owning,  it  seems  to  us  improbable 
that  he  can,  unintentionally,  have  conveyed  the  idea  "  murder "  by 
his  face  or  eyes,  in  such  a  connection.  We  should  even  prefer  to  this 
liypotliesis  that  of  a  guess,  right  by  pure  accident. 

Page  134. — We  have  here  to  rely  on  Mr.  Keulemans'  conviction 
that  Herr  Schell  could  not  see  the  paper.  His  own  evidence  cannot 
be  obtained. 

We  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Davies'  criticisms  on  the  Reports  of  the 
Haunted  House  Committee. 

The  first  case, that  of  Mr.  X.Z.  (given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  107)  is  doubtless, 
■as  Mr.  Davies  points  out,  30  years  old,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for 
this  in  estimating  its  value.  Perhaps  the  weakest  point  in  the  narrative, 
Lowever,  (next  to  the  fact  pointed  out  in  the  Report,  that  we  have  at 
present  the  first-hand  testimony  of  one  witness  only,  a  weakness  which 
we  are  trying  to  remedy)  lies  in  the  length  of  time,  four  years,  between 
the  vision  and  the  recognition  of  the  portrait.  Four  years  is  a  long 
time  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  a  face  seen  only  once,  and  at  some  little 
distance,  even  under  very  impressive  circumstances.  But  thei'e  is,  of 
•course,  great  difierence  of  power  in  this  respect  between  difterent 
individuals. 

As  to  the  narrative  (Vol.  I.  p.  108)  of  the  repeated  appearance  of 
the  supposed  ghost  of  Miss  A.,  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Davies  as  to 
the  weakness  of  T.M.B.'s  evidence.  The  same  criticism  on  it  is  made 
in  the  Report  itself  (p.  113),  and  Mrs.  B.  herself  feels  it  (p.  110).  We 
also    quite     agree    with    Mr.    Davies    that    expectancy   is   a  con- 
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dition  that  should  always  be  taken  account  of  in  investi- 
gating a  ghost  story,  as  it  certainly  does  sometimes  produce 
illusions,  and  may  produce  hallucinations.  At  any  rate  we  do  not 
know  that  it  cannot,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  sug- 
gesting that  it  sometimes  does.  Biit  the  possible  operation  of 
expectancy  was  taken  account  of  in  the  case  lender  consideration,  and 
the  following  remark  made  about  it  in  the  Report  (p.  113)  :  "As 
these  witnesses  in  most  cases  affirm  that  they  at  first  took  tlie  object 
seen  to  he  a  living  i^erson,  their  appai-ent  visions  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  state  of  expectancy."  We  do  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Davies' 
remark  about  Susan  Taylor.  She  was,  doubtless,  a  sceptic,  but  scarcely 
a  common-sense  one,  as  few  would  agree  with  her  argument  that  what 
she  saw  could  not  have  been  a  ghost  because  when  she  followed  it 
into  a  room  there  was  no  one  there.  ISTor  do  we  agree  with  Mr.  Davies 
that  anything  would  be  likely  to  be  gained  in  this  particular  case  by 
inquiries  about  the  servants  and  their  antecedents  (though  in  many 
cases  this  is  of  course  important),  because  in  this  case  the  appearances 
seemed  to  vanish  in  a  way  which,  if  correctly  described,  was  impossible 
to  a  human  being,  and  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  trickery. 

With  regard  to  present  manifestations  we  think  Mr.  Davies  has 
somewhat  misunderstood  the  Report.  It  is  not  stated  that  no 
information  as  to  present  manifestations  of  abnormal  occurrences 
reaches  us,  but  that  we  have  ourselves  had  no  opportvinities 
of  witnessing  any.  We  do  know  of  cases  where  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  supposed  haunting  has  ceased.  We  have 
also  examined  some  haunted  houses  (a  report  about  one  supposed 
case  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal).  But  generally 
little  information  is  gained  by  examining  the  scene  of  past  phenomena, 
except  a  clearer  idea  (which  is  no  doubt  important)  of  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  narrative.  As  to  the  irregular  times  of  the  appearances,  this 
does  not,  of  course,  prevent  their  being  observed  by  those  who  reside 
continuously  in  the  house.  But  it  would  clearly  be  absurd  to  expect 
much  from  a  week's  residence  in  a  house  where  the  ghost  only  appears 
about  twice  in  a  dozen  years,  and  then  not  at  any  fixed  time  which  can 
be  foreseen  and  prepared  for,  especially  as  it  is,  at  anyrate,  uncertain 
whether  the  faculty  (if  such  there  be)  of  seeing  ghosts  is  not  peculiar 
to  certain  people. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  larger  number  of  narratives  of  frequently 
recurring  sounds  than  of  frequently  recurring  apparitions,  but  though 
sounds  certainly  need  investigating,  it  is  perhajDS  not  worth  while  to 
incur  a  great  deal  of  additional  trouble  or  expense  in  investigating  them, 
since  the  result  is  likely  to  remain  inconclusive.  In  a  brief  stay  in  a 
house  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Jlesearcli  would  discover  a  cause  of  sound  which  had  already  been 
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searched  for  by  tlie  inliabitants ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  not 
discovered  a  physical  origin  for  them  will  not  prove  that  they  have  a. 
"  psychical  "  one. 

Turning  now  to  the  narrative  in  Proceedings  VI.,  p.  141,  our  inquiries 
respecting  the  murder  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  house  have 
so  far  been  unsuccessful.  But  even  if  there  was  a  murder,  it  is  impro- 
bable that  any  clear  identification  will  be  possible  between  any  person 
concerned  and  the  figure  seen,  since  all  we  know  of  the  figure  is  that  it 
was  that  of  a  woman  in  a  particular  attitude,  muffled  up  in  a  particular 
way  in  clothes  that  might  have  belonged  to  almost  any  period.  "We 
fear  that  Mr.  Davies  is  over  sanguine  in  his  assumption  that  any 
written  notes  of  the  occurrences  narrated  were  made  at  the  time ; 
certainly  no  hint  of  the  existence  of  such  notes  was  given  to  us.  We 
hope  for  careful  contemporary  records  of  such  phenomena  in  the  future,, 
but  do  not  find  them  often  in  the  past. 

With  regard  to  the  last  narrative  criticised  by  Mr.  Davies — that  in 
Proceedings  W.,  p.  144 — we  think  he  is  too  severe.  The  account  was 
written  out,  as  he  suggests,  for  a  magazine,  but  as  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  facts  bearing  on  the  case  have  been  intentionally  in- 
serted or  omitted;  we  hardly  think  the  mode  of  presenting  them  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  prejudice  us  against  them.  The  narrator's  Avidow  must 
know  whether  itwas  Avritten  as  a  statement  of  fact  or  as  a  made-up  story, 
and  in  the  latter  case  would  not,  we  presume,  either  corroborate  it,  or 
allow  her  memory  to  be  uncoiisciously  influenced  by  it.  Mr.  Davies 
also  seems  to  think  that  the  fact  that  the  story  was  written  down — 18 
years  after  the  events,  it  is  true,  though  nearer  to  the  time  of 
their  occurrence  than  we  are  now — weakens  the  evidence,  and  that 
independent  testimony  now  given  by  the  lady  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  written  testimony  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Davies'  point, 
too,  about  the  epithet  "  honest,"  applied  to  the  counti'y woman,  and 
other  remarks  about  attempting  to  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  witnesses, 
seem  to  us  to  be  a  mere  question  of  style.  It  had  certainly  not  oc- 
curred to  us  that  the  narrator  meant  to  lay  any  particular  stress  on 
the  word  "honest,"  or  to  imply  more  than  that  she  was  a  respectable 
woman,  whom  he  had  no  I'eason  to  susjject  of  ti'ickery. 
We  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Davies  that  if  we  could  see  a 
plausible  explanation  involving  the  countrywoman's  complicity,, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  it.  But  we  cannot  say  we  do. 
We  gave  the  story  sinqily  as  an  example  of  noises,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  noises  were  heard,  but  such  cases — where  the  phenomena 
consist  of  noises  only,  without  any  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are 
produced  by  an  intelligent  agent — can  never  be  conclusive.  No  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  could  demonstrate  that  they  were  abnormal,  and  it- 
is  highly  improbable  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  it  could  be  shown 
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that  they  were  normal.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  one 
of  us  once  passed  a  night  (in  1873)  in  the  house  where  these  noises 
occurred.  He  had  not  at  the  time  heard  the  story,  but  neither  his  own 
experience,  nor  anything  he  heard  from  his  host,  suggested  the  idea 
that  any  abnormal  phenomena  were  going  on.  But  this,  of  course, 
proves  nothing — not  even  that  the  sounds  have  ceased — though  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  thej  have  done  so,  whether  they  were  normal 
or  abnormal. 
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NOTE. 

We  are  asked  to  state,  that  on  further  investigation,  the  evidence  for  the 
haunting  of  a  house  near  the  Sussex  coast,  referred  to  in  the  Journal  for 
January,  proves  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

This  is  Koi  the  haunted  house  about  v>'liich  a  notice  was  hiserted  in  the 
Journal  for  April. 
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Bowden-Smith,  Mrs.,  The  Rectory,  Weston  Patrick,  Odiham,  Hants. 
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MEETING   OF  COUNCIL. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  folio-wing 
Members  were  present  :  Messrs.  Walter  H.  Coffin,  Edmund  Gurney, 
Edward  R.  Pease  and  Frank  Podmore.  Mr.  W.  H.  Coffin  was  asked 
to  take  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  having  been  read,  four  new 
Members  and  six  new  Associates,  whose  names  and  addresses  appear 
on  another  page,  were  elected. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  D.  N.  Pollock,  desiring,  for  private 
reasons,  to  resign  his  position  as  an  Associate  of  the  Society. 

Two  donations  were  reported  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  : — £5 
from  Mrs.  Russell  Gurney,  and  £1  anonymously,  through  Mr.  John 
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R.  HoUoncl,  M.P.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  were  requested  to  be  given 
to  the  donors. 

The  usual  cash  account  for  the  preceding  month  was  presented. 

It  was  confirmed  that  a  General  Meeting  should  be  held  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 
on  Friday,  the  2Gth  inst.,  the  chair  to  be  taken  at  8.30  p.m.  The 
papers  to  be  read  will  be  the  second  part  of  that  on  "  Some  Higher 
Aspects  of  Mesmerism,"  commenced  at  the  last  Meeting,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Final  Report  on  Phenomena  attested  by  Meml)ers  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.  Members  and  Associates  Avill  be  at  liberty  to 
invite  friends. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  was  fixed  for  Friday,  the  2Gth 
June,  at  4.30  p.m. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETING. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  May  29th,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  and  of  any  Vice-President,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

The  first  paper  on  tlie  agenda  was  by  Messrs.  E.  Gurney  and 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  and  dealt  with  "  Some  Higher  Aspects  of 
Mesmerism."  The  part  which  was  read  related  to  the  medical  aspects 
of  mesmerism.  A  brief  sketch  was  given  of  the  difficulties  with  wliich 
this  branch  of  the  subject  had  had  to  contend,  and  of  the  sort  of 
criticism  to  wliicli  it  had  been  exposed.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  though 
a  very  large  amount  of  the  testimony  to  mesmeric  cures  and  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  mesmeric  treatment  was  of  a  loose  and  uninstruc- 
tive  kind,  and  though  the  whole  subject  was  encumbered  with  wild  and 
ignorant  theory,  a  certain  residue  of  cases  were  on  record  which  seemed 
to  stand  on  a  different  footing,  and  which,  whether  they  deserved  careful 
attention  or  not,  had  certainly  never  received  it.  Esdaile's  evidence  as 
to  his  treatment  of  Hindoo  patients  was  referred  to  ;  and  a  case  was 
quoted  to  show  that  all  the  well-attested  results  could  not  be  explained 
as  merely  liypnotic  in  character.  An  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the 
cases  in  which  mesmeric  therapeutics  appear  at  any  rate  worth  a  trial ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  chance  of  any  wide  success  in  England  was 
admitted  to  be  small — few  operators  seeming  to  possess  the  faculty  in 
sufficient  strength  to  produce  specific  effects  on  English  patients. 

Dr.  Wyld  remarked  that  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
paper  which  had  been  read,  and  that,  as  the  result  of  40  years'  ex- 
perience, he  could  entirely  corroborate  all  that  it  contained.  He  wished 
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to  refer  specially  to  the  curative  power  of  mesmerism  in  neuralgia,  and 
to  assure  those  who  sutfered  from  it  that  in  the  great  maiority  of  cases 
mesmerism  ofiered  a  speedy  and  often  a  permanent  cure. 

IMr.  Gurney  then  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  having 
31.  Richet's  card  experiments  {Proceedings,  Part  VII.,  pp.  24-1-3) 
repeated  on  a  M-ide  scale.  Any  couple  of  persons,  with  a  very  small 
expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  can  make  avaluable  contribution  to  the 
very  large  total  of  results  required.  It  is  best  to  use  a  pack  from 
which  the  picture-cards  of  each  suit  have  been  removed.  The  remain- 
ing 40  cards  are  held  by  A,  who,  for  each  experiment,  brings  a  fresh 
card  to  the  surface  of  the  pack  by  a  random  cut.  He  fixes  his  attention 
on  this  exposed  card,  and  B,  sitting  a  little  way  off,  out  of  sight  of  the 
pack,  makes  a  guess  at  the  suit.  If  the  guess  is  wrong,  A  makes  a  small 
horizontal  mark  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  in  front  of  him  ;  if  the  guess  is 
right,  he  makes  a  perpendicularmark.  After  .50  such  trials  (which  can 
be  made,  according  to  Mr.  Gurney's  experience,  in  less  than  ten  minutes), 
there  Avill  be  a  column  of  -50  marks  on  the  paper.  A  then  goes  through 
this  column,  making  crosses  of  the  perpendicular  marks,  and  counting 
the  crosses.*  This,  of  course,  gives  the  total  number  of  right  guesses 
for  the  day,  and  this  total  is  recorded  at  the  bottom  of  the 
column.  After  the  process  has  been  gone  through  on  20  days,  1,000 
guesses  will  have  been  made  ;  and  the  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
columns,  being  added  together,  will  give  the  complete  total  of  crosses 
or  right  guesses.  The  most  probable  number  of  guesses  for  pure 
chance  to  give  is,  of  course,  a  quarter  of  the  1,000  (there  being  always 
one  chance  in  four  of  guessing  the  suit  correctly),  i.e.,  2-50.  The 
point  which  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  is  whether  in  the  wdiole,  or  in  a 
large  majority,  of  the  sets  of  1,000  guesses  each,  the  number  of  i-ight 
guesses  will  exceed  2.)0.  If  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  a 
strong  argument  for  the  operation  of  something  beyond  pure  chance ; 
in  other  words,  it  will  tend  to  show  that  a  certain  number  of  B's 
right  guesses  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  suit  guessed  was  the 
one  on  which  A's  attention  was  concentrated.  A  confident  appeal  is 
now  made  to  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  to  give  help  in  this  direction.  If  a  hundred  of  them  would  de- 
vote a  few  minutes  a  day  for  three  weeks  to  cai-rying  out  the  1,000 
trials  with  some  friend  or  relative,  a  month  would  produce  what  is 
needed.  A  hundred  records  of  the  sort  described  are  urgently  needed 
before  the  end  of  July. 

"'The  reason  for  not  making  a  cross  to  begin  with  is  that  a  cross  requires 
two  marks,  and  B  may  learn,  by  hearing  the  double  sound  of  the  pencil  on  some 
occasions  and  the  single  sound  on  others,  when  he  has  been  right  and 
when  wrong.  It  is  important  that  his  mind  shoukl  not  be  distracted  by  any 
knowledge  of  his  successes  and  failures. 
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The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Mr.  Hodgson  to  the  meeting,  explained 
that  the  actual  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
evidence  for  marvellous  phenomena  connected  with  the  Theosophical 
Society  was  not  yet  prepared,  but  that  the  conclusions  which 
Mr.  Hodgson  was  about  to  give  as  the  result  of  his  personal 
investigations  commanded  the  general  assent  of  the  Committee. 
He  pointed  out  how  very  extensive  and  prolonged  Mr.  Hodgson's 
inquiry  had  been,  and  how  absolutely  necessarij,  if  any  satisfactory 
elucidation  of  the  facts  was  to  be  reached.  The  evidence  of  the  Coulombs  . 
was,  of  course,  worthless  so  long  as  it  was  unsujiporfced,  and  the  editors 
of  the  Christian  College  Magazine  (who  had  performed  a  delicate  task 
with  much  tact  and  temper)  were,  of  course,  unable  to  get  at  the 
Theosophic  witnesses,  and  prove,  or  disprove,  the  Coulombs'  statements 
by  comparison  with  other  evidence,  with  the  actual  localities,  &c.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who  had  been  very  justly  accepted  by  both  parties  as  an 
impartial  inquirer,  had  had  oppoi'tunities  which  no  one  else  had  enjoyed 
of  learning  the  facts  from  every  quarter.  He  had  spent  three  months 
in  India  in  this  inquiiy,  not  only  investigating  all  the  allegations  made 
by  the  Coulombs,  but  other  equally  important  points.  The  result 
of  his  investigations  was  one  which  could  hardly  give  pleasure  to 
any  party.  No  one  interested  in  psychical  research  could  hear  with 
satisfaction  that  so  gi'eat  a  mass  of  apparently  well-attested  phenomena 
were,  in  fact,  referable  to  fraud  and  credulity.  And  the  matter  was 
made  worse  by  the  pain  which  would  thus  be  given  to  many  persons 
who  had  believed  that  the  noble  philosophies  of  the  East  were  being 
now  recommended  to  mankind  by  genuine  evidences  of  power  over 
nature.  A  scientitic  committee,  however,  could  do  no  more  than  allude 
to  considerations  of  this  sort.  Its  duty  was  simply  to  examine  the 
alleged  facts  without  prejudice,  and  to  state  its  conclusions  without 
reserve.  Few,  he  thought,  would  ^be  disposed  to  refuse  credit  for 
candour  and  acumen  to  the  Committee's  representative  in  this  affair, 
on  whom  he  now  called  for  an  account  of  some  of  his  investigations. 

Mr.  Hodgson  began  by  stating  that  in  jSTovemlier  of  last  year  he 
proceeded  to  India  for  the  purjaose  of  investigating  on  the  spot  the 
claims  of  Theosophical  phenomena,  and  that  he  went  not  indisjDOsed 
to  believe  in  their  genuineness.  He  referred  to  the  charges  of 
fraud  brought  against  Madame  Blavatsky  by  the  Coulombs,  and  sup- 
ported by  letters  alleged  by  them  to  have  been  written  by  Madame 
Blavatsky,  but  asserted  by  the  latter  to  be  forgeries.  It  was  important 
to  determine  whether  these  letters  were  genuine  'or  not.  It  was  also 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  determine  the  competency  of  the  witnesses 
to  phenomena  in  India,  especially  of  Mr.  Damodar,  Mr.  Babajee,  and 
Colonel  Olcott. 

After  a  careful  examination,  Mr.  Hodgson  concluded  that  the  dis- 
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puted  letters  were  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  the  well-known 
caligraphic  experts,  Messrs.  Netlierclift  and  Sims,  were  also  of  the 
same  opinion.  It  appeax'ed  from  these  letters  that  a  lai'ge  number  of 
the  alleged  Tlieosophical  phenomena  were  ingenious  trickeries,  carried 
out  by  Madame  Blavatsky  with  the  assistance  chiefly  of  the  Coulombs. 
But  further  investigations  were  required  to  determine  whether  certain 
other  phenomena  not  mentioned  in  these  letters  were  fraudulent  or  not, 
e.g.,  the  astral  journeys  of  Mr.  Damodar  ;  and  to  determine  also  whether 
circumstantial  evidence  confirmed  the  decision  of  experts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  letters. 

Mr.  Hodgson  stated  that  after  a  thorough  survey  of  the  evidence, 
he  had  concluded  that  the  Tlieosophical  phenomena  formed  part  of  a 
system  of  fraud  worked  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Coulombs  and  several  other  confederates,  and  that  none  of  the 
phenomena  were  genuine.  Mr.  Damodar  he  found  to  be  quite  untrust- 
worthy, and  was  compelled  to  regard  as  a  confederate  in  the  fraud.  Mr. 
Babajee  was  also  involved  as  a  confederate,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
Colonel  Olcott's  evidence,  he  thought,  varied  so  greatly  from  fact  that 
it  became  impossible  for  him  to  place  any  value  upon  it,  and  he  stated 
that  Mr.  Mohini's  evidence  would  not  bear  comparison  with  the  state- 
ments of  others.  The  witnesses  generally  in  India,  he  found  to  be 
excessively  credulous,  excessively  bad  observers,  and  many  of  them  prone 
to  culpable  exaggeration.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  so  complicated  an  investigation,  and  in  the  short  time  at 
his  disposal  he  could  give  only  a  few  instances  by  way  of  exemplification 
of  the  statements  made.  He  then  read  a  passage  from  one  of  the 
Blavatsky-Ooulomb  letters  concerning  the  so-oalled  Adyar  Saucer,  whicli 
showed  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had  made  some  arrangement  with 
Madame  Coulomb  for  the  performance  of  a  phenomenon  which  should 
edify  Major-General  Morgan.  This  saucer  was  placed  in  the 
Shrine  or  cupboard  leaning  against  the  door,  so  that  when 
Madame  Coulomb  opened  the  door,  in  Major-General  Morgan's  presence, 
the  saucer  fell  and  was  broken.  The  pieces  were  collected  and  j^laced 
in  the  Shrine,  and  after  a  short  interval  an  unbroken  saucer  was  found 
instead  of  the  pieces.  Two  accounts  of  the  incident  by  General  Morgan 
were  read.  Madame  Coulomb  asserted  that  the  broken  pieces 
were  taken  out  through  the  back  of  the  Shrine  by  M.  Coulomb, 
and  a  whole  saucer  (the  second  of  a  pair)  substituted.  From  General 
Morgan's  accoimts  it  appeared  that  this  might  easily  have  been  done.  Mr. 
Hodgson  then  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Shrine  and  its  surroundings, 
explaining  his  remarks  by  the  help  of  various  diagrams.  It  appeared 
that  letters  and  other  objects  might  be  taken  out  from  or  inserted  in  the 
Shrine  by  means  of  a  sliding  panel  and  holes  communicating  between 
the  Shrine  and  that  portion  of  the  adjoining  room  used  by  Madame 
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Blavatsky  as  lier  bedroom,  fn  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  sliding 
panel  in  the  back  of  the  Shrine,  certain  Theosophists  removed  the 
Shrine  secretly  and  destroyed  it.  Statements  made  by  Mr.  Damodar 
were  then  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  showed  that  Mr. 
Damodar's  evidence  exhibited  deliberate  falsehoods,  and  that  Mr. 
Damodar  was  morally  untrustworthy. 

Mr.  Hodgson  then  briefly  instanced  two  statements  from  Colonel 
Olcott's  deposition  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  ho\v  unreliable  he 
was  compelled  to  regard  Colonel  Olcott's  evidence. 

Mr.  Mohini,  speaking  for  himself,  and  on  his  own  jirivate  responsi- 
bility, said  that  he  should  not  feel  satisfied  Avithout  explicitly  asserting 
that  Theosophy  was  entii-ely  independent  of  any  phenomena.  He 
objected  to  the  term  "  Theosophical  Phenomena."  There  were  no 
phenomena  which  could  be  thus  correctly  designated.  If  anypersons  were 
found  to  l>e  guilty  of  fraud  they  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  proper  manner. 
Referring  to  what  Mr.  Hodgson  had  said  of  himself  personally,  Mr. 
Mohini  protested  against  being  judged  behind  his  back,  and  said  that 
the  promised  opportunity  had  not  been  afforded  him  of  explaining 
certain  alleged  discrepancies  in  statements  he  had  made.  ISlv.  Mohini 
spoke  at  some  length  of  those  higher  principles  of  Theosophy,  to  the 
study  of  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  which  were  among  his  cherished 
convictions,  and  which  did  not  rest  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
phenomena.    (See  p.  448.) 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  phrase  "Theosophical  Phenomena" 
would  be  avoided,  and  again  explained  that  nothing  whatever  beyond 
phenomena  was  being  dealt  with.  He  also  promised  that  full 
opportunity  would  l)e  given  to  Mr.  Mohini  for  discussion  and 
explanation,  and  said  that  his  not  having  yet  had  such  opportunity  was 
due  to  the  accident  of  Mr.  Sinnett's  being  in  Paris,  so  that  Mr. 
Hodgson's  attempt  at  an  ari-angement  for  a  second  private  meeting  in 
London  fell  through.  He  had  had  one  meeting  with  Mr.  Sinnett,  and 
was  to  have  had  another,  at  which  he  hoped  to  meet  Mr.  Mohini.  In 
fact,  the  Report  itself  was  not  yet  drawn  up. 

Mr.  Keightley  explained  to  the  meeting,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sinnett, 
that  he  was  in  Paris,  or  he  would  have  been  present  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Hodgson  said  that  it  was  his  desire  that  everything  should  be 
done  with  the  utmost  possible  fairness.  He  should  be  glad  to  afford 
Mr.  Mohini  every  opportunity  either  then,  or  at  a  private  conference, 
for  discussion,  and  to  fall  in  with  any  ai-rangements  that  might  be 
suggested. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Massey  spoke  wai-mly  in  defence  of  his  friend  Colonel 
Olcott.  He  had  listened  in  vain  for  facts  which  Avould  justify  the 
remarks  Mr.  Hodgson  had  made.  He  considered  the  two  cases  of 
Colonel  Olcott's  inaccuracy  which  had  been  quoted  to  be  very  weak. 
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But  even  if  compelled  to  admit  that  Colonel  Olcott  was  not  a  man  of 
what  he  might  call  a  strictly  accurate  mind,  he  should  still  Ijelieve  him 
entirely  incapable  of  any  delil>erate  misstatement. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  reply,  explained  that  Mr.  Massey  had  misunder- 
stood him.  He  had  distinctly  not  intended  to  impute  any  wilful  mis- 
representation to  Colonel  Olcott ;  merely  to  state  that  his  evidence  was 
in  many  cases  unreliable.  Mr.  Hodgson  proceeded  to  explain  with  more 
detail,  the  two  instances  he  had  referred  to. 

Mr.  Massey  expressed  himself  satisfied  if  Mr.  Hodgson  did  not  im- 
pute fraud,  but  it  had  appeared  to  him  that  no  sufficient  distinction  had 
been  drawn  between  Colonel  Olcott  and  others. 

Mr.  Young,  who  stated  himself  to  be  acquainted  with  India,  and 
with  many  there  who  were  interested  in  Theosophy,  said  that  in  his 
opinion  these  phenomena  seemed  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  faith  and  an  essential  portion  of  her  system.  She  was  the 
founder  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  he  thought  it  was  unfair  to 
say  that  Theosophy  was  unshaken  by  her  exposure. 

Mr.  Mohini  said  that  the  last  speaker  appeared  to  misunderstand 
what  Theosophy  was.  He  referred  to  the  rules  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  and  said  that  Theosophists  as  a  body  had  no  creed,  and  that 
there  was  no  logical  connection  between  Madame  Blavatsky  and 
Theosophy. 

Dr.  Wyld  differed  essentially  from  the  views  taken  by  Mr.  Mohini, 
and  contended  that  Madame  Blavatsky  possessed  a  grossly  materialistic 
mind,  and  could  have  no  claims  to  call  herself  a  Theosophist  in  the  true 
sense.  She  had,  however,  apparently  with  the  assistance  of  several 
accomplices,  concocted  a  system  most  illogically  called  Theosophy ;  and 
he  held  that  the  reliability  of  her  teachings,  whatever  they  were, 
collapsed  with  herself. 

Mr.  James  A.  Campbell  spoke  of  Madame  Blavatsky  as  being  un- 
questionably a  powerful  "physical  medium,"  and  he  thought  that  those 
who  could  testify  to  this  ought  to  come  forward  with  what  they  knew. 
He  thought  that  in  judging  her,  the  nature  of  the  influences  vrith  which 
she  had  been  surrounded  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  ap- 
peared no  doubt  as  to  frauds  having  been  committed  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Madame  Blavatsky  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  cause  she  pro- 
fessed to  have  at  heart. 

Miss  Arundale  inquired  whether  the  exposure  of  alleged  phenomena 
in  India  disproved  phenomena  here. 

The  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  explained  that  in  describing  certain  evi- 
dence as  unreliable,  no  accusation  of  bad  faith  was  implied.  In  matters 
of  this  marvellous  kind  the  Society  had  always  felt  the  need  not  only  of 
good  faith,  but  of  exactness  of  memory  and  some  reasonable  amount 
of  acumen   on  the  part  of  witnesses  whose  statements  were  to  be 
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considered  of  value.  In  the  opinion  of  tlie  Coramittee  Colonel  Olcott's 
honour  could  be  saved  at  the  expense  of  his  intelligence.  The  list  of  per- 
sons whom  Mr.  Hodgson  felt  bound  to  accuse  of  complicity  in  fraud  was, 
he  believed,  a  very  short  one,  and  in  great  measure  composed  of  pex'sonal 
dependents  of  Madame  Blavatsky's,  attached  to  her  by  gratitude,  and 
some  of  them  perhaps  hardly  idealising  the  moral  guilt  involved.  As 
regards  Miss  Arundale's  question,  the  Committee  undoubtedly  felt  bound 
to  consider  each  phenomenon  submitted  to  them  on  its  own  merits.  At 
the  same  time,  if  a  large  number  of  typical  phenomena  were  demonstrably 
due  to  fraud,  the  Committee  need  haixUy  attach  great  importance  to  a 
few  residual  cases  which  still  were  difficult  to  explain.  They  would  be 
very  happy  to  receive  any  further  evidence  which  might  be  laid  before 
them,  before  the  next  meeting,  which  would  be  held  on  June  26th,  and 
at  which  Mr.  Hodgson  would  go  into  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  so-called  "  Mahatraa's  letters."  Recent  Theosophy,  as  set  forth  in 
"  Esoteric  Buddhism,"  apparently  rested  mainly  on  these  letters  ; 
although,  as  Mr.  jMohini  had  justly  remarked,  the  truth  or  error  of  the 
great  principles  of  ancient  Easteim  Philosophy  was  a  question  quite 
independent  of  the  genuineness  or  falsity  of  modern  phenomena. 

The  meetino-  then  assumed  a  conversational  character,  and  was 
continued  till  a  late  hour. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PSYCHICAL 

RESEARCH. 


It  would  seem  that  the  clianges  that  have  been  recently  made  in  the 
constitution  of  our  Society  and  especially  in  the  relations  between  the 
Council  and  the  Committees  for  experimental  investigation,  have  not 
been  altogether  understood  by  all  our  Members  ;  and  that  some  of  them 
are  still  disposed  to  regard  the  Society  as  holding,  or  bound  to  hold, 
opinions  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  to  consider  the  Council  as 
shirking  its  work  if  it  does  not  officially  pronounce  on  all  important 
questions  that  arise  in  any  department  of  the  researches  which  the 
Society  was  formed  to  promote. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  said  that  "  the  Psychical  Society  "  ought 
to  "  take  up  in  a  thorough-going  manner  "  the  examination  of  a  series  of 
answers  to  scientific  cpiestions  said  to  have  been  marvellously  made 
by  a  medium,  that  it  ought  "  to  pledge  its  own  credit  and  honour  for 
the  result,"  and  give  "a  verdict  after  full  investigation  and  in 
open  court." 

Now  an  official  "  verdict  "  on  such  questions  is  just  what  the  Society, 
as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  seek  to  obtain,  or  authorise  the 
Council  to  pronounce.     AVhat  the  Society,  through  its  Council,  does, 
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amoiig  other  things,  undertake  to  do  is  to  publish  reports  of  investiga- 
gations  and  speculations,  and  what  it  undertakes  to  judge  is  whether 
the  reports  sent  to  it  are  worthy  of  publication.  And  in  this  it  follows 
the  example  of  other  scientific  societies,  and  in  pai'ticular  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Society,  individuals,  or  groups  of 
individuals,  carry  on  investigations,  and  send  in  accounts  of  them  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  and  if,  after  careful  consideration,  it  appears  that 
the  investigations  were  carried  out  with  sufficient  care  and  intelligence, 
and  that  the  results  are  of  sufficient  interest,  the  papers  are  published  ; 
but  with  a  distinct  statement  that  the  Society  does  not  pretend  "  to 
answer  for  the  certainty  of  the  facts  or  propriety  of  the  reasonings 
contained  in  the  several  papers  so  published,  which  must  rest  on  the 
credit  or  judgment  of  their  respective  authors."  And  this  is  what  our 
Society  aims  at  doing  in  its  own  department,  which  at  present  lies  to  a 
great  extent  outside  the  range  of  subjects  deemed  worthy  of  scientific 
investigation  by  the  Royal  Society. 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  investigations  so  published  should 
be  as  thorough  as  possible,  and  that  any  conclusion  arrived  at  should  be 
frankly  and  clearly  stated,  without  any  restraints  or  reserves,  except 
such  as  may  be  imposed  by  due  scientific  caution  ;  and  if  the  facts 
recorded  can  be  adequately  confirmed  by  repeated  observations  and 
experiments,  and  the  conclusions  based  on  them  duly  sifted  and  tested 
by  a  full  critical  discussion,  we  may  hope  that  gradually  a  body  of 
established  and  generally  accepted  truths  may  be  arrived  at  in  the 
subjects  with  which  we  are  concerned,  as  it  has  been  in  other  depai-t- 
ments  of  investigation.  Ed. 


MESMERIC  PHENOMENA.  (M.  1900) 

[In  the  following  case,  sent  to  us  by  Professor  Barrett,  we  seem  to 
have  a  case  of  genuine  clairvoyance,  though  it  is  imjDossible  to  place 
this  beyond  a  doubt,  siix;e  no  record  of  the  experiment  was  made  at  the 
time,  and  the  exact  date  of  it  is  now  forgotten;  and  since  no  steps  seem 
to  have  been  taken  at  the  time  to  ascertain  whether  the  hour  of  the 
Himalaya's  arrival  at  Kingstown  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  the 
vision.  We  hardly  think  that  in  the  other  incident  narrated  about 
G.  F., — his  falling  asleep  at  the  hour  predicted, — can  have  been  the 
eftect  of  an  influence  unconsciously  exercised  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Glover,  as  he  implies.  It  would  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
"  suggestion  "  on  a  veiy  susceptible  subject. — Ed.] 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Glover,  an  Associate  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  whose  place    of  business  is  in  S tephen's  Green, 
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Dublin,  for  the  following  narrative  of  mesmeric  phenomena,  which 
have  come  under  his  own  experience.  Mr.  Glover  used  to  take  much 
interest  in  mesmerism,  and  had  considerable  mesmeric  power,  whatever 
that  may  be.  His  account  of  the  performances  of  G.  F.  in  the  mesmeric 
trance  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  pi-eservation  ;  accordingly,  at  my  request, 
he  was  good  enough  to  write  out  for  me  the  following  narrative. 

W.  F.  Barrett. 


124,  Stephen's  Green,  W.  Dublin, 

Fchrucmj  9th,  1885. 

Dear  Sir, — Agreeable  to  jjromise,  I  hasten  to  give  j'ou  as  succinct  an 
account  as  possible  of  the  case  I  was  speaking  to  you  about. 

It  is  now  about  15  years  .since  1  made  mesmerism  and  its  attendant 
phenomena  iny  study,  but  during  that  time  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
had  some  very  susceptible  subjects  on  whom  to  experiment.  One  of  these, 
Gustave  F.,  a  young  man  of  about  18,  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Huggard,  watch- 
maker, of  Tralee,  was  often  used  by  me  at  private  gatherings,  and  gradually 
became  most  jdastic  in  my  hands.  Once  on  my  way  to  dine  at  mymother's  I 
called  at  the  shop  where  Gustave  F.  was  at  work,  and  after  a  short  conversa- 
tion with  him  and  his  master — an  intimate  friend  of  mine  and  who  now 
resides  in  Dublin — he  (Gustave  F.)  said  that  I  had  no  further  control  over 
him,  inasmuch  as  he  would  resist  any  attempt  I  might  make  to  bring  him 
under  my  influence.  I  answered,  "Don't  be  too  sure;  turn  round."  He 
obeyed,  and  I  placed  my  hand  on  his  head,  and  turning  to  the  large  regulator 
clock  in  the  establishment  told  him  to  look  at  it.  "It  is  now  2  o'clock. 
Go  un  with  y(nir  work  ;  I'm  going  to  my  dinner  ;  Inxt  at  half-past  2  you  niust 
go  to  sleeji,  whether  you  like  it  or  no."  "All  nonsense;  I  defy  you." 
"Very  good  ;  I  say  you  must  ;  good-bye."  So  I  left  him  and  went  to  my 
mother's  house,  about  seven  minutes  distant.  I  had  not  quite  finished  dinner, 
and  was  conversing  on  ordinary  tojiics  with  my  motlier,  having  quite  for- 
gotten my  arrangement  with  Gustave  F.,  when  suddenly  a  painful  recollection 
flashed  across  my  mind — "What  about  Gustave?"  I  took  out  my  watch. 
It  was  half-jxist  2.  Feeling  alarmed,  I  made  excuse  to  my  motlier  for  leaving 
so  abruptly  and  hastened  to  Mr.  Huggard's  shop.  Entering  it  I  saw  that 
Gustave's  seat  was  vacant.  "Where's  Gus.  ?"  "He  has  gone  outside, 
I  think,"  was  Mr.  Huggard's  reply.  So  without  more  ado  I  proceeded 
through  the  shop  to  the  rambling  back  premises  ;  called  "Gus."  repeatedly, 
but  received  no  answer  ;  but  after  a  search,  to  my  great  relief,  found  him 
literally  all  of  a  heaj)  in  the  corner  of  a  disused  outhouse  and  snoring 
stertorously. 

It  cost  me  more  effort  than  ever  I  otherwise  experienced  to  arouse  liim. 
Iliad  to  slap  him  on  the  shoulders  and  call  out  "  Gus.  ;  all  right,"  loudly  and 
repeatedly.  He  awoke  in  about  three  or  four  minutes,  and  I  made  the  ujiward 
passes  and  then  asked  him  to  narrate  what  had  occurred  since  my  deiiarture. 
"  I  went  to  work  and  forgot  all  about  it,"  was  his  statement,  "till  I  felt  a 
drowsiness  and  my  eyelids  closing,  when  I  recollected  your  words,  and  looked 
round  at  the  clock.  It  was  half -past  2  to  the  minute,  so  I  knew  that  you 
were  right,  but  I  determined  to  fight  off  the  oj^pressiveness  stealing  over  me. 
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and  for  tliat  purpose  went  out  to  the  yard.  I  had  only  got  to  the  door  when 
I  became  unconscious,  and  remember  no  more." 

I  must  now  mention  that  the  shop  where  Mr.  Huggard  carried  on  his 
watchmaking  business  adjoined  another  owned  by  his  brother-in-hxv,-,  de- 
ceased, but  whose  widow  and  son  still  continue  the  gunmaking  then  conducted 
in  it.  Mr.  Edwards,  tlie  gunmaker,  had  an  apprentice,  who  saw  Gus.  stagger 
in  the  yard,  and  naturally,  not  suspecting  the  true  cause,  concluded  that  the 
lad  had  taken  drink,  so  very  kindly  went  to  his  assistance,  tried  to  rouse 
him,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  light  a  pipe  and  blow  the  tobacco  smoke  into 
his  eyes  and  nostrils,  but  to  no  j^urpose.  He  slapped  his  face  rather  soundly, 
and  roughly  knocked  him  about,  but  all  without  success.  As  he  could  not 
get  him  either  to  open  his  eyes  or  to  speak,  he  considered  him  hopelessly 
drunk,  and,  to  save  him  from  getting  into  trouble  with  his  niaster,  carried 
him  into  the  outhouse  and  placed  him,  sitting  down  in  the  corner,  where  I 
found  him. 

What  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  in  this  account  is,  that  both  the  subject 
and  myself  had  forgotten  the  arrangement  or  test  intended,  and  the  influence 
appearing  to  operate  independently  of  the  volition  of  either  of  us,  recalling 
both  of  us  from  the  ordinarj'  business  of  life  to  act  in  obedience  to  some 
unknown  power. 

On  another  occasion,  one  evening,  about  8  or  9  o'clock,  at  a. 
rather  numerous  j^arty,  I  placed  the  young  man,  G.  F.,  in  the  extreme 
hypnotic  state,  and  after  several  present  had  tested  his  insensibility  by 
sticking  pins  in  his  arms  and  passing  a  lamp  in  front  of  his  eyes  (the  pu2:»ils 
remaining  unaflected),  I  tried  if  I  could  obtain  any  of  the  phenomena  of 
clairvoyance. 

Avoiding  leading  (luestions,  he  faithfully  described  the  interiors  of  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  many  of  those  present,  and  to  which  he  never  had  access, 
also  the  show-cards  and  posters  on  the  platforni  of  the  Tralee  Station  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  but  those  he  had  often  observed 
in  his  ordinary  condition. 

Someone  now  proposed  to  test  him  liy  asking  for  the  description  of  a 
locality  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  Kingstown,  near  Dublin,  was 
suggested.  He  had  up  to  this  time  never  been  farther  from  home  than 
Killarney,  some  20  miles  distant.  He  gave  a  jjerfectly  correct  delinea- 
tion of  Kingstown  Harbour,  piers,  mail  steamer  at  station,  &c.  Directing  him 
to  describe  anything  further,  he  answered,  "  I  see  a  large  vessel  coming 
in."  I  asked  for  more  jiarticulars,  and  he  replied,  "  She  is  too  distant."  1 
then  told  him  to  take  a  boat  or  reach  her  by  anj'  means  he  liked.  Seemingly 
getting  nearer  he  continued  in  a  few  minutes  :  "  It  is  a  large  ship,  and  she 
has  troops  on  board,  lean  see  the  soldiers." 

I  requested  him  to  ascertain  her  name.  "The  Himallah"  (-sic)  v.-as  his 
reply,  adding  that  he  could  not  see  very  plainly. 

I  encouraged  him  to  try  again,  and  he  repeated,  "  The  Himallyea,  or 
Him-a-leyah,"  each  time  using  a  tri-syllabic  word  as  nearly  as  possible 
resembling  "  Himalaya." 

The  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  case  is,  that  in  two  days  afterwards 
T  read  in  the  Irish  Times  of  the  arrival  in  Kingstown  Harbour,  from  India,  of 
the  troopship  Himalaya,  bringing  soldiers,  &c.    It  was  utterly  impossible  for 
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any  one  present  to  have  had  the  sliglitest  inkling  of  this.  Certainly  I 
inew  Kingstown  well,  and  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  was  aware  that  there 
v.'as  such  a  vessel  as  the  Himalaya,  and  that  she  was  employed  as  a  troop- 
ship, but  there  all  ordlnarij  knowledge  ceased. 

If  it  was  merely  a  haphazard  thought  of  mine  conceived  spontaneously, 
and,  in  some  way  transferred  to  G.  F.'s  mind  without  contact  or 
suggestion,  then  the  coincidence  with  actual  fact  was,  to  say  the  least, 
very  remarkable;  but  my  own  impression  and  that  of  all  present  was  thai; 
it  was  an  undoubted  instance  of  what  is  termed  clairvoyance. 

In  the  cases  of  the  contents  of  rooms,  &c.,  which  he  had  never  seen,  it 
is  possible  that  he  became  conscious  of  the  thoughts  of  others  through  the 
mind  of  the  operator,  for  by  no  means  could  any  one  communicate  by  sign, 
sound,  or  otherwise,  any  idea  to  him,  unless  through  me,  the  operator. 
In  fact  the  ordinary  theory  of  thought-transference  fails  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  all  of  the  phenomena  that  are  here  described.  I  may  mention 
that  this  was  the  last  experiment  I  tried  on  G.  F.,  inasmuch  as  his  father 
'Called  on  me  the  next  day  and  requested  that  I  would  discontinue  further 
investigation  ;  of  course  I  complied. 

I  had  a  very  marked  case  of  partial  liypnotism  brought  under  my  notice 
about  this  time,  in  the  person  of  a  Wesleyan  clergyman,  the  Rev.  M. 
Hynes,  whom  I  often  jjlaced  in  this  state,  stiffening  his  arms,  fixing  him  to 
the  floor,  &c.,  but  whom  I  never  could  succeed  in  getting  to  disregard  the 
evidence  of  his  senses.  Giving  him  a  book  and  telling  him  that  it  was  a  cat,  he 
would  gravely  look  at  it,  rub  it  down,  turn  it  over  several  times,  and  after  a 
most  careful  investigation,  lasting  some  minutes,  would,  in  tlie  most  solemn 
manner,  say,  "  No,  it's  not  a  cat,  it's  a  book." 

No  matter  how  strongly  I  tried  to  impress  the  idea  on  his  mind,  or  how 
often  I  tried,  the  result  was  always  the  same,  never  once  did  I  succeed  in 
persuading  him  to  any  but  the  correct  realisation  of  an  object  in  either  form, 
colour,  taste,  or  smell,  &c. — Yours  truly, 

J.  J.  T.  Glover. 

jilv.  Glover  has  been  carefully  over  the  foregoing  narrative  with 
me,  lie  is  perfectly  clear  in  his  recollection,  and  sure  of  the  facts  he  has 
stated, which  he  states  may  be  confirmed  by  reference  to  Mrs.  Edwards, 
of  Tralee,  who  Avas  present,  or  to  Mr.  Huggard.  Accordingly,  I  com- 
municated with  Mr.  Huggard,  who  is  at  present  in  Dublin,  and  in  an 
interview  with  him  he  gave  me,  without  any  leading  questions,  a  satis- 
factory corroboration  of  Mr.  Glover's  statements,  so  far  as  they  came 
within  his  knowledge.  Subsequently  Mr.  Huggard  read  over  Mr. 
Glover's  report  and  sent  nie  the  accompanying  letter. — W.  F.  B. 

2,  Hardwicke  Street,  Dublin. 

Aprd  dfh,  1885. 

Deak  Sir, — 1  have  read  Mr.  Glover's  report  on  mesmerism,  dated 
February  9th,  1885,  and  handed  me  by  you,  and  beg  to  say  I  consider  the 
report,  as  far  as  my  memory  servesme,  to  be  substantially  correct.  Regarding 
the  incident  referred  to  in  the  report,  viz.,  the  sleep  of  the  young  man  G.  F., 
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I  remember  distinctly  Mr.  Glover,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  saying,  in  my 
presence  and  in  the  presence  of  my  joui'neyman,  "You  will  go  to  sleep  to- 
day at  half -past  2  o'clock."  We  all  laughed  at  Mr.  Glover's  absurdity,  and 
on  my  return  from  some  outdoor  business  I  was  told  that  G.  F.  did  actually 
go  to  sleep,  and  that  all  the  efforts  mentioned  in  the  report,  and  by  all  the 
parties  therein  referred  to,  had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  restore  conscious- 
ness, but  without  success,  until  Mr.  Glover  arrived. 

As  to  the  other  incidents  mentioned  in  the  report,  I  remember  G.  F. 
giving  a  true  description  of  places  he  had  never  seen,  and  also  of  the  show- 
cards  at  Tralee  railway  station.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Glover  sent  him  off 
to  Kingstown,  and  asked  him,  among  other  questions,  "  What  vessels  are  in 
the  harbour  ?  "  He  replied,  "  There  are  lots  of  vessels  there,  and  I  see  one 
just  now  coming  in."  Mr.  Glover  next  asked  for  the  name  of  the  vessel 
coming  in,  when  G..F.  replied,  "I  can't  see  the  name  distinctly,  but  I  think 
it  is  the  'Helena.'"  Mr.  Glover  :  "  Get  closer,  and  ascertain  the  name." 
G.  F.  remained  a  few  minutes  as  if  intensely  gazing  through  the  distance,  and 
then  replied,  "  I  can  see  now,  the  name  is  not  '  Helena,'  but  '  Hemalaya.'  " 

Mr.  Glover  :  "  What  cargo  does  she  bring  ?" 

G.  F.  :  "I  can  see  no  cargo  on  board,  only  a  lot  of  soldiers  walking  up 
and  down  the  deck." 

Anotlier  matter  which  I  recollect  distinctly,  but  which  does  not  appear 
in  Mr.  Glover's  report,  and  that  is  the  fact  of  our  meeting  this  same  young- 
man  (G.  F.)  in  the  street  and  in  company  with  two  of  his  acquaintances. 
After  a  few  minutes'  casual  conversation,  Mr.  Glover  said,  "Gusty,  you 
can't  move  another  step,  you  are  stuck  to  those  flags."  The  feet  had  been 
held  fast,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  move  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  support 
of  his  two  companions.  Nothing  further  occurs  to  me  just  now,  but  I  will 
at  any  future  time  be  happy  to  answer  you  such  questions  as  may  lie  within 
my  recollection. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

John  Huggakd. 

To  Professor  Barrett. 
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ON  PHYSICAL  TESTS,  AND  THE  LINE  BETWEEN  THE 
POSSIBLE  AND  IMPOSSIBLE. 

I  sliould  like  to  offer  some  brief  remarks  on  three  errors,  into  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  investigators  into  Spiritualistic  phenomena  are 
liable  to  fall. 

The  errors  of  whicli  I  speak  are  (1)  mixing  up  in  a  confusing  v/ay 
moral  and  physical  evidence;  (2)  forgetting  that  the  onus  probandi 
Jies  entirely  on  the  Spiritualistic  side  ;  and  (3)  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  line  between  the  possible  and  impossible  is  for  practical 
purposes  rarely  a  sliarp  and  clearly  defined  one. 

By  moral  evidence  I  mean  evidence  derived  from  knowledge  of  the 
moral  character  or  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  medium.  To  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  such  evidence  may  be  absolutely  con- 
vincing, but  it  neither  can  nor  ought  to  have  much  weight  in  such  a 
niatter  with  others,  and  though  at  first  sight  to  impose  physical  tests 
seems  to  imply  doulits  off'ensive  to  the  medium,  it  must  be  I'emembered 
on  the  other  side  that  when  there  are  no  such  tests,  he  is  left  to  bear 
alone  before  the  world  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  phenomena,  a  responsibility  whicli  ought  to  be  shared  by  all  the 
investigators,  and  which  they  cannot  share  except  by  applying  such 
tests.  And  it  is  here  that  the  confusion  I  speak  of  comes  in.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  "  what  was  done  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  conjurer,  and  the  medium  was  certainly  too  honest  or  too 
stupid  to  do  it."  A  test  of  which  only  this  can  be  said  is  useless,  since 
it  really  throws  us  back  entirely  on  the  moral  evidence  ;  and,  as  the 
investigator's  conviction  of  the  honesty  or  stupidity  of  the  medium, 
however  well  founded,  cannot  be  conveyed  unimpaired  to  other  people, 
the  world  cannot  be  blamed  for  concluding  that  the  medium  cheated 
and  that  the  investigators  were  duped.  Whereas  if  the  plienomena  are 
due  to  something  l^eyond  the  recognised  laws  of  nature,  the  investi- 
gators should  aim  at  driving  the  world  to  the  alternative  of  either 
admitting  this,  or  accusing  them  as  well  as  the  medium  of  fraud. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  second  and  third  points,  which  are  closely 
connected.  In  deciding  on  what  is  a  test  phenomenon,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  I  have  just  said,  it  will  establish  nothing,  unless  it 
is  clear  that  it  could  not  have  been  due  to  tlie  operation  of  recognised 
laws  of  nature.  If  we  could  accurately  determine  the  point  at  which 
possibility  ends  and  impossibility  begins,  it  would  be  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  find  such  tests,  but  beca,use  we  cannot  in  most 
t-ases  be  sure  of  linowing  accurately  all  the  circumstances,  there 
is  generally  a  large  margin  between  the  two,  within  which  we 
can  neither  prove  impossibility  nor  possibility.  And  the  whole 
of   this    margin,    made   as  wide   as   we    can,  must   be  reckoned, 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation,  as  if  it  were  on  the  possible 
side  of  the  line.  The  tests,  to  be  good,  must  bring  tlie  phenomena 
out  of  this  marginal  region  and  place  them  clearly  within  the  line 
of  undoubted  impossibility,  so  far  as  normal  means  are  concerned.  This 
is  true,  of  course,  of  other  scientific  investigations.  Margins  must 
always  be  allowed  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  all  the  conditions  and 
quantities  being  known,  and  mistakes  are  often  made  from  overlooking 
some  of  these.  But  in  most  scientific  investigations  the  experimenter 
aims  at  simplifying  his  problem  as  much  as  possible ;  he  can  often  take 
it  in  stages  and  reduce  it  at  each  point  to  a  single  alternative  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  margin  is  much  diminished,  and  can,  at  any  rate,  probably 
be  clearly  defined.  In  the  Spiritualistic  problem,  however,  as  it  is 
presented  to  us,  the  experimenter  can  very  seldom  secure  really  simple 
conditions.  He  is  almost  always  embarrassed  by  a  number  of  unknown 
quantities,  and  the  possibilities  are  so  numerous  that  he  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  overlook  some  of  them  altogether,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  him  to  allow  the  widest  margin  he  possibly 
can.  Some  fairly  simple  test  phenomena  have  been  suggested.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  proposed,  a  good  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Hensleigh 
Wedgwood,  I  believe,  that  the  passage  of  solid  matter  through  solid 
matter  should  be  proved  by  means  of  two  rings  of  leather.  They  wei'eto 
be  cut  or  stamped  out  of  a  skin  as  rings,  having,  of  course,  no  join  in 
them  ;  and  by  occult  means  they  were  to  be  linked  into  each  other.  The 
problem  would  then  be  reduced  to  the  simple  question  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  joining  in  either  of  the  rings.  If  the  rings  had  originally 
been  broad  ones,  they  might,  after  they  were  linked,  have  been  cut 
into  a  great  number  of  thin  strips,  and  each  strip  examined  with 
microscope  and  solvents,  and  a  joining,  if  there  had  been  one,  must  have 
come  to  light.  But  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  this 
phenomenon,  they  have,  I  believe,  been  unsuccessful ;  and  such  pheno- 
mena as  putting  a  ring  on  a  medium's  wrist  have  not  the  same 
simplicity.  For,  apart  from  the  ring  itself  and  the  question  of 
welding  it  on  the  arm,  we  are  necessarily  in  doubt  as  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  medium's  hand  ;  the  extent  to  which  it  varies  at  different 
times  under  difi'erent  treatments,  and  the  degree  to  which  he  can,  by 
exerting  his  muscles,  control  the  apparent  variations.  With  so  many 
unknown  quantities  a  large  margin  in  the  aj^parent  difference  between 
the  circumference  of  the  ring  and  of  the  hand  must  be  allowed. 

I  will  give  another  illustration.  If  a  half  sheet  of  note-paper  can 
be  slipped  into  a  locked  secretaire  without  using  any  instrument  to 
force  an  opening,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  proof  of 
abnormal  power  should  a  thick  sheet  folded  in  four  be  found  to  have 
been  inserted.  The  margin  allowed  would  be  far  too  small.  After 
trying  what  the  skilful  use  of  a  Avedge  would  do  in  forcing  up  the  lid 
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of  the  secretaire,  we  should  have  to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  more 
skill  than  ours,  of  devices  which  we  had  not  thought  of,  and  perhaps 
for  the  iDossibility  that  the  wood  might  be  more  amenable  to  the  bending 
required  in  some  states  of  the  atmosphere  than  in  others.  It  would 
not,  however,  be  of  much  consequence  making  these  experiments  and 
allowances  in  the  particular  case  of  a  secretaire,  because  the  test  could 
never  be  a  good  one,  owing  to  the  almost  irremediable  uncertainties 
introduced  by  the  lock,  and  the  possibility  of  opening  it  by  a  duplicate 
key,  or  by  a  key  accidentally  left  about. 

But  in  reading  accounts  of  physical  phenomena  attributed  to  extra- 
physical  agency,  it  really  sometimes  appears  to  me  that  the  investigators 
have  not  only  omitted  to  allow  the  necessary  margin  heyond  what  can 
be  proved  physically  possible,  but  have  even  regarded  as  test  phe- 
nomena things  which  can  be  proved  physically  possible  by  simple 
experiment — things  which  they  themselves  could  do  if  they  tried. 
For  instance,  writing  on  the  ceiling  has  been  regarded  as  a 
test  phenomenon,  and  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  done  witli  a 
pencil  attached  to  a  broomstick  treated  with  scorn.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  about  a  broomstick  — I  have  not  tried  it — but  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  attaching  a  pencil  to  a  walking  stick  by  two  elastic  bands,  standing  on 
a  table  and  writing  on  my  own  ceiling,  svhich  is  eleven  feet  hfgh.  The 
whole  process — fastening  on  the  pencil  and  writing  a  word  or  two — 
took  about  two  minutes. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  investigators  should  make  a 
practice  of  trying  themselves  to  reproduce,  as  nearly  as  they  can,  any 
phenomena  that  appear  to  them  worthy  of  notice  ;  especially  when,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  the  soi-disant  spirits  choose  the  tests  ;  for  very 
many  things  appear  wonderful  merely  because  they  ai'e  beyond  the 
range  of  our  ordinary  experience.  And  I  may  add,  that  before  hnally 
pronouncing  what  has  been  observed  to  be  physically  impossible,  it 
would  generally  be  desirable  to  take  the  opinion  of  persons  well  versed 
in  mechanical  contrivances  and  prestidigitation. 

I  will  conclude  by  pointing  out  two  classes  of  tests  where  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  allow  a  very  wide  margin  between  the  clearly 
possible  and  the  clearly  impossible.  They  are  (1)  tests  such  as  I  have 
just  spoken  of,  selected,  not  l:)y  the  investigators,  but  by  the  soi-disant 
spirits,  and  not  determined  on  beforehand  ;  and  (2)  tests  selected  by 
the  investigators,  but  only  once  accomplished  amid  repeated  failures. 
And  the  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  that  some  entirely 
accidental,  and  therefore  unsuspected  circumstance,  may  have  made  the 
particular  phenomenon  possible,  by  normal  means,  on  the  particular 
occasion.  E.  M.  S. 
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CASES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  LITERARY  COMMITTEE. 

{Continued.) 

L.- 809— An  Pii 

Telepathic  Transmission  of  the  Sensation  of  Smell. 
[The  following  incident  is  in  itself  too  trivial  to  be  regaixled  as  aftording 
important  evidence  for  telepathy.  But  as  we  have  other,  and  more  striking 
instances  of  thought-transference  between  j\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Newnham,  (see 
L. — 1011,  and  Mr.  Myers'  paper  on  Automatic  Writing  in  Proceedings  VIII.) 
it  seems  jjrobable  that  this  case  also  was  telepathic] 

From  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Newnham. 

January  2Gth,  1885. 
In  "Slarch,  18G1,  I  was  living  at  Houghton,  Hants.    My  wife  was  at  the 
time  confined  to  the  house,  by  delicacy  of  the  lungs.    One  day,  walking 
through  a  lane,  I  found  the  first  wild  violets  of  the  spring,  and  took  them 
home  to  her. 

Early  in  April  I  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness  ;  and  in  June  left 
the  place.  I  never  told  my  wife  exactly  where  I  found  the  violets,  nor,  for 
the  reasons  explained,  did  I  ever  walk  with  her  past  the  place  where  they 
grew,  for  many  years. 

In  November,  1873,  we  were  staying  with  friends  at  Houghton  ;  and 
myself  and  wife  took  a  walk  up  tlie  lane  in  question.  As  we  passed  by  the 
l^lace  the  recollection  of  those  early  violets  of  12i  years  ago  flashed  upon 
my  mind.  At  the  usual  interval  of  some  20  or  30  seconds  my  wife  remarked, 
' '  It's  very  curious,  but  if  it  were  not  impossible,  I  should  declare  that  1 
could  smell  violets  in  the  hedge." 

I  had  not  sx:ioken,  or  made  any  gesture  or  movement  of  any  kind,  to  indi- 
cate what  I  was  thinking  of.  Neither  had  my  memory  called  up  the  perfume. 
All  that  I  thought  of  was  the  exact  locality  on  the  hedge  bank  ;  my  memory 
lieing  exceedingly  minute  for  locality. 

The  following  is  Mrs.  Newnliam's  account  : — 

Maker  Vicarage,  Devonport, 

May  28th,  1885. 

I  perfectly  remember  our  walking  one  day  in  November,  1873,  at 
Houghton,  and  suddenly  finding  so  strong  a  scent  of  violets  in  the  air  that  I 
remarked  to  my  husband,  "If  it  were  not  so  utterly  impossible  I  should  declare 
I  smelt  violets  I"  Mr.  Newnham  then  reminded  me  that  he  had  found  violets 
in  that  spot  12  years  before,  and  said  he  had  just  been  thinking  of  it.  I 
had  quite  forgotten  the  circumstance  till  thus  reminded. 


L.— 811— Ad  Ps  —(Borderland) 
Extract  of  a  letter  received  by  me  from  my  brother,  Henry  C.  Field 
(Surveyor  and  Civil  Engineer),  resident  at  Tutahihika,  Wanganni,  New 
Zealand,  in  reply  to  letters  we  had  written  to  him  telling  about  our  mother's 
death. 

"ifai-c7i,7///,  1874. 
"I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  account  of  our  mother's  last  illness,  ani 
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was  particularly  struck  by  the  circumstance  of  my  name  being  called,becatise 
I  heard  it.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  dream,  and  am  sure  I  speak  far  within 
the  mark  when  I  say  that  I  liave  not  dreamed  a  dozen  times  since  my 
marriage,  23  years  since.  Dreams,  too,  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
something  affecting  one's  mind,  and  producing  some  temporary  strong 
impression,  and  in  this  case  tliere  was  nothing  which  could  afl'ect  me  in  that 
direction,  but  some  quite  the  reverse. 

"  Our  first  liorticultural  show  of  the  season  took  place  on  November  27th. 
I  won  several  prizes  ;  and  after  the  show  closed  at  10  p.m.,  I  had  to  take 
home  some  of  my  smaller  exhibits,  and  arrange  for  getting  the  others  home 
next  mi.irning.    It  was  thus  near  midnight  when  I  reached  home,  and  the 

only  things  talked  about  by  and  myself  afterwards  were  the  show  and 

matters  of  local  interest.    If  anythnig,  therefore,  were  likely  to  be  on  my 
mind  when  I  fell  asleep,  it  would  probably  be  one  or  other  of  the  above 
matters.    I  do  not  know  how  long  I  slept,  but  my  first  sleep  was  over  and  I 
was  lying  in  a  sort  of  half-awake,  half-asleep  state,  when  I  distinctly  heard 
our  mother's  voice  say  faintly,  '  Harry,  Harry  1 '  and  when  daylight  came 
and  I  thought  tlie  matter  over,  I  wondered  what  could  have  jjossessed  me  to 
fancy  such  a  thing.     Our  Uncle  C.  and  his  family  called  me  Harry,  and 
Uncle  B.  sometimes  did  so,  and  the  D.'s  also  called  me  Harry,  but  with 
these  exceptions  I  was  called  Henry  by  all  our  relations.    It  is  possible  our 
mother  may  have  called  me  '  Harry  '  during  my  very  early  childhood,  but  so 
long  as  I  can  remember  she  always  called  our  father  '  Papa '  and  me  '  Henry. ' 
It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  so  utterly  absurd  that  I  should  fancy  her  calling 
me  by  a  name  that  I  never  recollected  to  have  heard  her  use,  that  I  mentally 
laughed  at  the  idea  and  wondered  how  such  a  thing  should  have  entered  my 
head.     Still  the  circumstance  struck  me  as  so  strange  that  I  underlined  the 
data  on  the  margin  of  my  working  diary  in  order  that  if  anything  should 
occur  to  corroborate  it,  I  might  be  certain  as  to  the  time.    Directly,  there- 
fore, after  I  reached  home  with  S.'s  and  your  letters,  I  turned  to  the  diary 
and  found  the  underlined  date  was  November  28th.    It  was  evidently  during 
the  afternoon  of  November  27th  that  our  motlier  uttered  my  name  (this 
would  have  been  so,  A.  F.);  and  allowing  for  the  difference  of  longitude,  the 
time  would  be  early  morning  of  the  28th  with  us,  so  that  I  don't  think  there 
can  be  any  question  that  the  call  actually  reached  my  car.    I  am  only  sorry 
that  I  was  not  sufficiently  awake  to  note  the  exact  time,  but  should  fancy  it 
to  have  been  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  would  represent 
a  few  minutes  later  on  the  previous  afternoon  with  you.      The  whole 
circumstance,    however,  only  adds  another  to  the  numberless  »nes  which 
prove  that  our  minds  or  souls  jjossess  powers  of  which  we  have,  as  yet,  a 
most  imperfect  knowledge,  and  means  of  communication  with  each  other 
which  are  beyond  our  finite  comprehension.    They  are,  in  fact,  the  strongest 
evidence,  in  my  opinion,  which  we  have  of  the  existence  of  the  soul ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  this  feeling  which  leads  the  class  of  peoi3le  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  title  of  '  free-thinkers,'  to  try  to  explain  tliem  away  or  cast 
doubt  upon  them,  since  it  is  i)erfectly  certain  that  they  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  action  of  any  materialistic  portion  of  our  being." 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  extract  from  my  brother's  letter, 
written  to  me  from  Wanganni  on  the  above  date.    I  may  add  that  a  few 
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weeks  before  we  received  this  letter  from  ^liim,  my  sister  also  had  a  letter 
from  my  brother,  in  which  he  entered  at  some  length  into  her  future  move- 
ments, and  oifered  her  a  home,  if  she  should  like  to  accept  it,  on  one  of  his 
acquired  sections  in  Wanganni  or  Turaliina.  My  brother  alludes  to  his 
havinrj  so  ivritien  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  letter  from  which  I  ha,ve  quoted, 
and  says  that  he  believes  he  was  led  to  do  this  partly  in  cfmsequence  of  the 
idea  which  the  circumstance  he  had  described  had  left  on  his  mind,  viz.,  the 
probable  death  of  our  mother. 

Augustus  Field, 
Vicar  of  Pool  Quay,  Welsh  Pool,  Montgomeryshire. 
November  1st,  1884. 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  Mr.  Field  says  : — 

The  following  extract  from  my  diary  is  conclusive  as  to  the  correct  date 
of  my  mother's  death. 
''November,  1873. 

"Thursday,  27th,  arrived  in  London  at  5.30  a.m.,  by  train  to  70, 
Bassington  Road.  Found  mother  conscious,  &c.  ;  read,  &c.,  with  her  at 
frequent  intervals  through  the  day.  K.  and  A.  (my  brother  and  sister) 
arrived.    Gradually  weaker,  and  at  last  5.45  p.m.  she  passed  away." 

You  will  understand  my  object  in  giving  you  these  full  particulars.  I 
myself  heard  (as  I  thought)  my  mother  mention  my  brother's  name,  and 
spoke  of  it  to  my  sister  and  my  aunt.  I  think  they  told  me  that  she  had  men- 
tioned his  name  several  times  during  her  last  brief  illness.  She  was  seized  with 
paralysis  on  Wednesday,  2Gth,  and  her  speech  became  more  and  more 
affected.  It  was  this  that  made  me  feel  uncertain  whether  my  brother's 
name  was  really  mentioned  in  my  hearing  by  my  mother  or  not.  In  conse- 
quence of  what  my  aunt  and  sister  said  I  could  have  no  longer  any  doubt. 


L.— 810— All  Pn  — 
[Tlie  following  narrative,  which  is  an  interesting  parallel  to  L. — 1588 
printed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Junrnol,  comes  to  us  from  three  sources  (1) 
The  Femi  Yan  Ejipress  ^_Penn  Yan  is  a  town  in  the  State  of  New  York).  (2) 
Statement  of  Mr.  Curtis,  whose  wife  was  present  on  the  occasion.  (3)  First 
hand  statement  (cfipied  by  Mr.  Curtis)  of  Mrs.  0.,  the  mother  of  the 
percipient,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion.] 

Document  I. 

From  the  Penn  Ycmn  Express,  January  9th,  1867. 
Drowning  of  "Ry"  and  "Davie"  Adams. 

It  needs  not  that  we  should  make  the  announcement  of  what  so  agitated 
our  wh(5le  comnninity  with  grief  and  horror  on  Wednesday,  and  seemed  to 
fill  all  hearts  and  every  household  with  sorrow  and  mourning.  It  was,  and 
has  been,  the  theme  of  every  circle,  and  everywhere  there  has  been  the 
same  deep,  heartfelt  expressions  of  pity  and  sympathy.  Since  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln  there  has  been  no  occurrence  which  has  so  agitated  and 
moved  our  village  and  the  surrounding  country. 

To  our  own  readers  it  may  be  necessary  briefly  to  recajiitulate  the  circum- 
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stances.  On  Wednesday  af term  icm,  the  2nd  day  of  January  inst.,  Darius, 
aged  11  years,  and  David,  aged  9  years,  sons  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Adams,  together 
with  a  young  companion,  Charles  Tuell,  aged  about  12  years,  went  on  the  ice 
of  our  lake  for  the  purpose  of  skating.  Merrily  they  jiassed  along,  exchang- 
ing greetings  with  their  young  friends  till  they  had  reached  the  frozen  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  there,  allured  as  is  supposed  by  the  excitement  of  their 
sport,  they  passed  from  the  solid  ice  nearest  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  to  where  the  treacherous  waters  were  thinly  skimmed  over  by  ice,  and 
where  the  springs  had  left  large  air-holes.  Into  one  of  tliese  the  older 
brother,  "  Ry,"  as  he  was  called,  fell,  and  was  rescued  by  the  presence  of 
mind  and  intrepidity  of  his  younger  brother,  little  "Davie,"  who  stretched 
himself  on  the  ice  so  that  Ry  could  take  hold  of  his  feet,  and  tlien  Charley 
took  hold  of  his  hands  and  pulled  Ry  out.  Ciiilled  with  the  Avater  with 
which  his  boots  were  filled  and  clothes 'saturated,  Hy,  with  his  companions, 
started  for  the  eastern  shore  towards  an  ice-hut  to  warm  and  dry  himself.  A 
caution  was  spoken  by  Cliarley,  and  scarce  had  he  sjioken  it  when  tlie  ice 
again  gave  way  and  precii^itated  Ry  again  in  the  water.  Terrified  and  sur- 
prised at  this  new  calamity,  the  courage  of  Ry,  and  the  loving  fidelity  of 
Davie  did  not  forsake  them.  Intrepidly  did  the  brave  and  generous  little 
Davie  endeavour  to  save  his  beloved  brother,  but  as  lie  ai^proached  him  the 
treacherous  ice  gave  way,  and  he  soon  sank,  while  Charley,  powerless  to  save 
his  young  companions,  stood  by  in  agonised  terror.  Bravely  did  Ry  meet  the 
death  wliich  awaited  him — gallantly  struggling  to  preserve  himself  from 
sinking,  till  his  frozen  hands  fell  powerless  by  his  side,  and  he  went  down 
even  when  help  was  within  a  few  rods  distant.  Mr.  S.  C.  Purdy  had  wit- 
nessed the  scene  from  the  shore,  had  heard  the  agonised  shrieks  for  help  of 
Charley,  and  had  almost  reached  the  spot  when  Ry  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

There  is  an  incident  connected  with  this  terrible  calamity  which  is  as 
mysterious  as  it  is  touching.  A  little  cousin  of  Davie,  residing  in  Cayuga 
county,  aged  4  years,  and  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  him,  on  Wednesday 
last,  at  about  4  o'clock,  was  playing  with  her  doll,  when  she  suddenly  said — 
"Auntie,  Davie  is  drowned."  Astonished  and  terrified,  as  no  allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  little  boy,  the  aunt  inquired  what  she  meant ;  and  the 
same  childish  and  simple  answer  was  returned — "  Auntie,  Davie  is  drowned  1" 
At  eight  o'clock  a  telegram  was  received  announcing  the  sad  event,  and  the 
ever  singular  words  of  little  "  Gussy  "  were  remembered.  We  offer  no 
explanation  of  this,  but  simply  record  the  fact,  leaving  it  for  the  revelations 
of  the  Great  Day,  when  those  separated  ones  shall  be  united,  and  all  shall 
be  told  to  solve  the  mystery  and  to  acquaint  us  whether  these  little  ones,  in 
their  guileless  innocence,  do  indeed  hear  the  whispering  of  the  angels. 

Document  II.  . 

9,  East  54th  Street,  New  York. 

November  20th,  1884. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  some  members  of  your  Society 
might  be  interested  in  an  incident  which  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  manifestations  of  second  sight  that  has  ever  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Your  correspondence  may  have  brought  you  stories  yet  more 
wonderful  ;  and  it  is  possible  I  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  affair, 
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because  it  relates  to  jjersons  so  closely  connected  with  me  and  my  family. 
Of  the  absolute  truth  of  the  narrative  you  may  be  assured  ;  nothing  resting  on 
human  testimony  can  be  more  certain  to  my  mind. 

The  incident  I  liave  to  relate  occurred  18  years  ago,  the  jjresent  month. 
My  wife  at  the  time  was  making  a  visit  at  the  house  of  her  sister,  about  300 
miles  from  this  city,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Thirty 
miles  distant  a  brother  resided  witli  his  family,  among  them  a  son,  David, 
about  12  years  of  age. 

One  afternoon,  my  wife  was  sitting  with  her  sister,  while  a  child  of  the 
latter,  a  girl  3  years  of  age,  was  amusing  itself  with  toys  in  another  part  of 
the  room.  Suddenly  the  child  ceased  its  play  and  ran  to  my  wife,  exclaiming, 
''Auntie,  Davie's  drowned."  Not  being  attended  to  at  once,  the  child 
repeated  the  words  "  Davie's  drowned."  The  aunt,  thinking  she  had  not 
heard  correctly,  asked  the  mother  what  the  child  said,  when  the  words  were 
again  repeated.  Notliing,  however,  was  thought  of  the  matter  at  the  time, 
the  mother  simply  saying  that  the  little  one  was  probably  only  repeating  what 
it  had  heard  from  some  one. 

A  few  hours  later  a  telegram  was  received,  announcing  that  at  just  about 
the  time  these  words  were  spoken,  David,  the  child's  cousin,  with  a  brother 
a  year  or  two  older,  were  drowned  while  skating  40  miles  away. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  premonition,  no  presentiment,  no  revival  of  a 
slumbering  thought.  The  subject  of  the  clairvoyance  was  of  a  tender  age. 
being  old  enough  to  talk.  It  can  hardly  have  known  what  death  was,  and 
still  less  dreaming,  for  it  is  not  known  that  the  word  had  ever  been  used  in 
the  child's  presence. 

The  incident  attracted  considerable  attention  at  tlie  time,  and  a  brief 
account  of  it  found  its  way  into  a  local  journal.  Otherwise,  it  has  never 
been  made  public.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  may  see 
fit. — I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  B.  Curtis. 

doccmext  iii. 

I  here  forward  a  statement  of  the  incident  narrated  to  you  in  my  letter  of 
November,  and  send  you  in  this  sheet  a  copy  of  the  same.  The 
original,  signed  by  Mrs.  0.,  I  have  in  my  possession.  I  also  enclose  a 
slip  reprinted  from  a  local  newspaper.  The  slip  was  reprinted  about  the  date 
of  the  occurrence,  within  a  few  days. 

The  mother  writes  me  that  Augusta,  now  a  young  lady  about  20  years  of 
age,  shrinks  from  having  her  name  made  public,  but  if  necessary  she  will 
withdraw  her  objection.  You  will  appreciate  her  feelings,  and  I  need  say 
no  more. 

The  mother  says  slie  could  tell  me  of  another  of  her  daughter's  presenti- 
ments, one  relating  to  a  bird.  I  have  written  for  the  particulars,  but  have  as 
yet  no  rej)ly.  When  I  learn  to  what  this  last  presentiment  relates  I  will,  if 
I  think  it  important  enough,  communicate  it  to  you. 

Should  you  think  this  of  sufhcient  consequence  to  publisli,  I  will  be 
obliged  if  you  will  send  me  a  copy,  as  well  as  one  for  the  lady  herself. — I  am, 
dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  B.  Curtis. 

New  York. 

February  6th,  1885. 
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Statement. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  2ncl,  1867,  my  little  daughter,  Augusta,  aged 
3  years,  was  playing  with  her  dolly,  sitting  near  her  aunt,  who  was  spending 
the  day  at  my  house  in  Genoa,  New  York.  Her  little  cousins,  Darius  and 
David  Adams,  aged  11  and  9  years,  to  the  younger  of  whom  she  was  tenderly 
attached,  were  living  in  Penn  Yann,  New  York,  25  miles  away.  The  cousins 
had  not  met  since  the  preceding  summer  or  early  autumn. 

While  busy  with  her  play,  the  child  suddenly  spoke  and  said,  "  Auntie, 
Davie  is  drowned  1 "  Her  father,  who  was  present,  and  I  heard  her  dis- 
tinctly. I  answered,  Gussie,  what  did  you  say  ?  "  She  repeated  the  vfords, 
"Davie  is  drowned  I  "  Her  aunt,  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  childish 
accent,  said,  "Gussie,  I  do  not. understand  you"  ;  when  the  child  repeated 
for  the  third  time,  "  Auntie,  Davie  is  drowned  I  "  I  chanced  to  look  at  the 
clock,  and  saw  it  was  just  4. 

I  immediately  turned  the  conversation,  as  I  did  not  wish  such  a  painful 
thought  fastened  on  the  child's  mind. 

I  cannot  recall  that  any  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  boys  that  day, 
neither  was  I  aware  that  my  daughter  even  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
drovned.  She  simply  uttered  the  words  without  apparent  knowledge  of  their 
import. 

That  evening  a  telegram  came  from  my  brother  saying,  "  My  little  boys, 
Darius  and  Davie,  were  drowned  at  4  o'clock  to-day  while  skating  on  Kenka 
Lake." 

E.  M.  0. 

Kings  Ferry,  New  York. 


L.— 812-  A.i 

Statement  by  the  Rev.  W.  .J.  Ball,  M.A.,  Cambridge. 
During  my  college  days  I  had  a  very  dear  and  intimate  chum,  R.  F. 
Dombrain.  We  used  to  walk  together, read  together,  pray  together,  and  would 
have  thought  it  wrong  to  keep  any  secret  from  each  otlier.  We  hoped  to  go 
together  into  the  foreign  mission  field,  but  my  friend  was  ready  to  go  before 
I  was,  and  it  was  while  he  was  in  London  making  arrangements  about  going 
abroad  that  he  was  seized  with  a  very  bad  fever,  and  his  life  for  some  time 
despaired  of.  At  last  he  recovered  and  returned  to  Dublin,  where  I  saw 
him  several  times.  He  was  not  quite  restored  to  health,  but  I  hoped  he  would 
soon  be  so.  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  I  went  down  to  the  County 
Limerick,  in  the  spring  of  1853.  I  received  a  few  letters  from  my  friend 
which  told  me  of  gradually  improving  health.  I  was  busily  occujjied  about 
my  mission  work  at  the  village  of  Doon,  and  felt  perfectly  at  ease  about  my 
dear  friend's  recovery.  A  few  days  had  elapsed  without  any  tidings  reaching 
me,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  14tli  of  Ajiril,  I  had  the  most  vivid  dream  I 
remember  ever  to  have  seen.  I  seemed  to  be  walking  with  young  Dombrain, 
amidst  some  beautiful  scenery,  when  suddenly  I  was  brought  to  a  waking 
condition  by  a  sort  of  light  appearing  before  me.  I  started  up  in  ray  bed, 
and  saw  before  me,  in  his  ordinary  dress  and  appearance,  my  friend,  who 
seemed  to  be  passing  from  earth  towards  the  light  above.  He  seemed  to 
give  me  one  loving  smile,  and  I  felt  that  his  look  contained  an  expression  of 
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affectionate  separation  and  fave\vull.  Tlien  I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  cried  witli 
a  loud  voice,  "  Robert,  Robert,"  and  the  vision  was  gone. 

In  the  house  there  was  sleeping  a  young  servant  boy,  whose  name  was 
also  Robert.  He  came  running  into  my  room,  saying  that  my  loud  cry  had 
awakened  htm  from  sound  sleep,  and  that  he  thought  I  was  ill.  The  whole 
scene  was  so  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  I  felt  the  death  of  my  friend  just 
as  really  as  if  I  had  been  by  his  bedside,  and  seen  him  pass  away.  I  had 
looked  at  my  watch  and  found  the  time  3  minutes  past  5.  I  knew  that  at 
that  moment  my  friend's  spirit  had  passed  from  his  body.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  A  class  of  Scripture  readers  came  to  mo  at  10  o'clock  that 
morning.  I  told  them  I  could  not  speak  to  them  of  the  appointed  subject, 
but  must  tell  them  what  had  occurred,  and  for  a  long  time  I  lectured  them 
entirely  on  the  subject  of  the  future  state,  and  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  the  same  sad  gloom  weighed 
down  my  mind,  which  I  should  have  felt  had  I  been  with  my  friend  at  his 
deathbed.  1  wrote  to  my  sister  asking  for  jxirticulars,  and  I  wished  to 
know  the  exact  time  the  death  had  taken  jjlace.  Never  once  did  the  sliglitest 
doubt  cross  my  mind  that  my  friend  had  died. 

The  following  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  stating  that 
for  a  few  days  Mr.  Dombrain  had  not  been  so  well,  and  that  at  3  minutes 
p)ast  5  in  the  morning  he  had  quietly  passed  away  from  this  v/orld.  Since 
then  I  have  very  often  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  friends,  and  the  deep 
impression  made  by  the  event  can  never  pass  from  my  mind.  I  lately  •\\T.-ote 
to  my  sister  asking  her  to  tell  me  what  she  remembered  about  the  dream.  Her 
reply  is  dated  17th  July,  1884 ;  she  says :  "I  have  not  a  distinct  remembrance 
of  the  dream.  I  have  heard  you  allude  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  feel  (iuile 
co/i_/ide/i<  of  its  reality." — S.  P.  Ball,  12,  Upper  Leeson-street,  Dublin. 

[This  passage  from  Miss  Ball's  original  letter  is  in  my  j^ossession.  Mr. 
Ball  has  had  no  other  similarly  impressive  dreams. — F.  W.  H.  Myers.] 


L.— 813— A*!  P^— (Borderland). 

[The  following  case   was  communicated  to   me  verbally  by  51.   

who  writes  the  narrative  in  the  third  person.  He  occupies  a  high  jjublic 
position  and  does  not  wish  to  give  his  name  or  to  procure  other  attestations. 
French  is  not  his  native  language. — F.  W.  H.  Myers.] 

Londres,  le  28  Odohre,  1884. 

M.   ,  actuellement  age  de  soixante-cinq  ans,  occupant  une  haute 

position  en  Roumanie,  a  vecu  ses  premieres  quinze  annees  aupres  de  ses 
parents,  passant  au  moins  six  niois  chaque  annee  la  campagne,  dans  un 
pays  de  forets  seculaires  et  de  montagnes  legendaires.  II  fut  envoye'  tres 
jeune  en  France,  pour  ses  e'tudes  universitaires,  et  I'age  de  vingt-deux  ans 
il  s'en  retournait  dans  son  pays. 

Son  pare,  qui  occupait  une  haute  position  dans  la  magistrature,  voulut 
lui  faire  embrasser  la  carriere  administrative,  lorsqu'  a  I'universite  de  Tassy 

s'omTit  un  concours  pour  inie  ehaire  de  professeur.    M.  se  presenta 

et  obtint  cette  place,  pour  laquelle  il  se  sentait  plus  de  gout  que  pour  la 
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carriere  administrative,  malgre  que  cela  I'obligeait  de  s'eloigner  de  quatre- 
cent  kilometres  de  sa  famille. 

Pendant  les  cinq  anne'es  qu'il  a  occupe  la  chaire  de  professeur  k  Tassy, 
il  allait,  regulierement,  deux  fois  par  an,  j^asser  avec  ses  parents  qiiinze 
jours  aux  fetes  de  Paque,  et  trois  mois  aux  vacances  d'automne,  du  15 
Juillet  au  15  Octobre. 

Au  printemps  de  I'annue  1844,  apres  avoir  jjasse,  comma  d'liabitude, 
quinze  jours  dans  sa  famille,  il  s'eu  retourna  k  son  poste,  apres  avoir  quitte 
son  pere,  alors  age  de  cinquante-cinq  ans,  tout-a-faifc  remit  d'un  refroidisse- 
ment  dont  il  avait  souffert  pendant  I'liiver. 

Arrive  au  mois  de  Juillet,  aussitot  la  cloture  des  cours,  il  partit  pour 
Bucarest.  II  arrivait  a  la  maison  a  six  lieures  du  matin  et  alia  droit  a  la 
cliambre  de  son  pere,  qu'il  trouva  faisant  sa  toilette  du  matin.  II  le  trouva. 
tellement  cliange  qu'il  eut  de  la  peine  a  le  reconnaitre— maigri  et  vieilli. 
Peu  de  jours  apres  le  vieillard  fut  pris  d'un  violent  frisson  qui  le  mit  au  lit, 
et  le  medecin  declara  le  cas  grave,  disant  (ju'on  pouvait  lui  porter  quelque 
soulagement  mais  i)as  le  guurir,  car  les  pouiuons  etaient  deja  attaques. 

Des  ce  moment  M.  — • —  s'etablit  au  chevet  du  malade,  alternant  la  sur- 
veillance avec  sa  mere  et  une  religieuse  garde  malade. 

La  nuit  du  26  au  27  Novembre,  1844,  il  avait  veille  auj^res  du  malade 
jusqu'  h,  4  lieures  du  matin  ;  il  n'avait  jias  dormi  dejiuis  deux  jours,  et  il 
etait  extdnu(^  de  fatigue  et  d'anxiete.  Se  sentant  accable  de  sommeil,  il  alia, 
dans  la  chambre  d'a,  coti,  reveilla  la  religieuse,  la  25i'ii^nt  de  le  remplacer 
aupres  du  malade,  afin  qu'il  puisse  aller  jirendre  un  peu  de  repos,  et  il  alia 
dans  sa  chambre,  qui  etait  a  tres  grande  distance,  tout-ii-fait  h.  I'autre 
extremite  de  la  maison.  LiX,  il  se  jetta  tout  habille  sur  son  lit,  un  livre  a  la 
main,  et  ?qy^\is  quelques  pages  de  lecture  le  livre  lui  tomba  de  la  main  et  il 
s'endormit  profondement.  Pendant  le  plus  fort  de  son  sommeil  il  se  sen  tit 
comme  tres  fortement  secoue  et  appele  par  son  nom.  II  se  reveilla  en 
sursaut,  tout  effrayc,  sauta  de  son  lit,  se  dirigeant  vers  la  porte,  ayant  devant 
lui  comme  une  ombre,  qui  disparu  des  qu'il  fut  dans  I'entrue.  II  traversa 
le  grand  salon,  tout  I'ai^partement  attenant.  Arrive  a  la  chambre  de  son 
pJire,  il  trouva  la  garde  malade  debout  sur  le  seuil  de  la  porte,  lui  barrant  le 
passage.    Son  pere  venait  d'expirer  au  moment  meme. 

L'impression  de  ce  reveil  est  reste  tellement  vive  dans  I'esprit  de  M.  

qu'il  n'en  a  jamais  parle  sans  ajouter,  "  Ce  n'etait  certainement  pas  la 
realite,  mais  pour  sur  c'etait  jjlus  qu'un  reve." 

Quatre  ans  jjlus  tard,  en  I'annee  1849,  M.  habitait  Constantinoj^le  ; 

il  etait  proscrit  et  I'entree  de  son  pays  lui  etait  interdite.  Sa  mere,  qui  etait 
k  Bucarest,  s'e'tait  decidee  d'aller  s'etablir  aupres  de  lui  ;  elle  n'attendait 
plus  que  I'ouverture  de  la  navigation  du  Danube,  qui  a  lieu  generalement 
vers  le  mois  de  Mars.  Elle  avait  de'ja  annonce  a  son  fils  le  nom  du  bateau 
de  la  Compagnie  du  Loyd  Autrichien  sur  lequel  elle  devait  s'embarquer  k 
Galatz,  et  le  8  Avxil  elle  devait  arriver  a  Constantinople.  Ces  bateaux 
arrivaient  toujours  dans  la  Corne-d'or  les  mardis,  vers  les  six  lieures  du 
matin. 

Le  7  Avril  M.  passa  la  soiree  avec  deux  de  ses  amis  et  parents,  et  Ton 

decida  quele  lendemain  les  deux  amis  viendraient  le  cherclier  pour  aller  tous 
les  trois  recevoir  la  dame  k  bord.    Les  deux  amis  arriverent  le  matin  k 
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riieure  convenue  cliez  M.  Grand  fut  leur  etoiinement  lorsque  celui-ci 

leur  dit  qu'il  etait  inutile  d'aller  au  bateau  parceque  sa  mere  venait  de 
mourir.  Ses  amis  crurent  d'abord  qu'il  avait  veqw  des  nouvelles,  mais  ayant 
refiechi  qu'il  n'y  avait  jms  pu  avoir  eu  des  lettres  depuis  une  semaine,  car  il 
n'y  avait  eu  depuis  aucun  arrivage — h.  cette  epoque  le  te'legraphe  etait  chose 
comijletement  inconnue  dans  ces  parages — ils  furent  inquiets  sur  I'etat  de 
r  esprit  de  leur  ami,  qui  persistait  a  leur  dire  avec  la  plus  grande  assurance 

que  sa  mere  etait  morte  dans  la  nuit  meme.    M.  venait  d'avoir,  apres 

s'etre  endormi,  le  meme  reveU,  precisement  avec  les  memes  cu-constances, 
que  dans  la  nuit  du  26  au  27  Novembre,  1844,  lors  de  la  mort  de  son  pere. 
Le  bateau  suivant,  arriv^  le  15  Avril,  apportait  des  lettres  annongant  que 

la  mere  de  INI.   avait  succombe  dans  la  nuit  du  7  au  8  AvrU  a  la  suite 

d'un  acces  de  fievre  bilieuse,  apres  une  courte  maladie  de  deux  jours. 


L.— 814— A'l 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  July,  1874,  at  2  o'clock  I  woke  up  with  a, 
loud  sigh  from  the  following  dream  or  vision.  It  seemed  like  a  succession 
of  dissolving  views.  First  I  saw  in  a  glimmer  of  light,  a  railway  train  and 
the  puff  of  its  engine,  as  it  were,  in  the  corner  of  the  room  ;  I  thought 
'■  What's  going  on  up  there  ?"  "  Travelling  ?"  "  I  wonder  if  any  of  us  are 
travelling,  and  I  dreaming  of  it."  Then  a  voice  of  some  one,  unseen, 
seemed  to  me  to  answer  Ko  I  something  quite  different."  I  felt  unwilling  to 
see  it.  Then  I  saw,  behind  my  head,  my  twin-brother  William,  the  uj^per 
half  of  him,  lying  as  it  were  half  up,  leaning  back  ;  eyes  and  mouth  half 
open.  Bis  chest  moved  for  a  moment  convulsively  ;  he  raised  liis  right  arm  : 
then  bent  forward  ;  muttering  "  I  suppose  I  should  move  out  of  this."  I 
felt  somehow  glad  that  he  moved.  Then  I  saw  him  lying  flat  on  the  ground 
at  my  side,  the  chimney  of  an  engine  behind  him.  I  called  out  "Oh  that 
will  strike  liim."  He  seemed  then  leaning  uj)  on  his  elbow,  startled,  and  say- 
ing "Is  it  the  train,  tlie  train  ?  "  His  right  shoulder  then  shaking,  and  re- 
verberating as  if  struck  rapidly  from  behind.  He  fell  back  ;  his  ej-es  rolled, 
an  arm  was  tlirown  up.  Then  something  like  panelling  of  wood  passed  bj-, 
and  the  whole  went  off  with  a  swish,  leaving  what  seemed  a  faint  gleam  of 
moonlight  in  the  distance.  Next,  there  appeared  before  me  in  very  bright  light 
a  compartment  of  a  railway  carriage, and  in  the  window  of  this  a  young  clergj'- 
man  I  had  only  seen  once,  the  minister  of  the  district  where  my  brother  had 
beeii  residing.  A  porter  went  up  to  him  and  seemed  to  ask,  "  Have  you  seen 
anything  of  .  .  .  '?"  Mr.  J.  seemed  to  answer  "  Nol"  And  the  porter 
ran  off.  After  all  this  I  saw  the  full  figure  of  my  brother  at  my  side,  standing. 
He  put  his  hand  over  his  face  and  began  slowly  to  move  away.  I  seemed  to 
call  out  "  Is  he  going  ?"  The  voice  that  seemed  to  sj^eak  always  from  over 
my  head  answered  "  Yes"  ;  and  then  seemed  to  moved  along  over  my 
brother's  head.  I  saw  then  a  pale  face  as  of  one  figure  and  the  back  of  another 
ushering  him,  as  it  were,  along. 

I  then  woke,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  loud  sigh  ;  and  my  husband,  waking- 
up  with  the  start,  asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  felt  very  unwilling  at 
the  time  to  repeat  what  I  had  seen,  and  only  saying  I  had  been  dreaming 
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about  a  railway  and  asking  him  "what  was  that  light?"  though  there  was 
none  in  the  room.    I  fell  asleep  at  once,  tired  out. 

At  this  time  I  had  no  anxiety  about  my  brother ;  but  a  few  days  after  tliis 
dream  my  husband  received  a  letter  from  that  same  clergyman,  and  telling 
of  my  brother  being  killed  by  a  railway  train  on  the  night  of  the  18th  July, 
and  that  the  fatal  accident  must  have  occurred  about  half -past  !)  or  10 
o'clock.    This  clergyman  was  in  the  train  that  killed  my  brother  ! 

It  would  seem  that  my  brother  had  started  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
from  the  village  where  he  had  been  residing,  witli  the  intention  of  walking 
to  a  town  about  15  miles  off ;  that  ho  had  chosen,  possibly  as  the  nearest  road, 
the  railway  line  ;  that  he  had  felt  tired  and  heated,  taken  oflf  his  boots,  lain 
down  on  the  shaping  bank,  very  likely  dozed  otf ;  and,  startled  and  confused 
by  the  rapid  rush  of  tlie  approaching  train,  tried,  by  a  convulsive  effort,  to 
get  up,  and  was  struck  while  rising  by  some  projecting  part  of  the  train.  It 
was  on  the  head  and  the  right  shoulder  that  it  struck  him.  I  may  add  that 
I  retired  that  evening  in  a  strongly  nervous  state,  and  while  undressing  liad- 
the  sensation  as  if  something  or  some  presence  was  in  the  room  !  Perhajis  I 
•'^hould  add  tliat  tlie  scene  of  the  fatal  accident  to  my  brother  was  some  400 
miles  distant  from  my  own  home  at  tlie  time. 

The  following  is  from  Professor  Sidgwick  : — 

I  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  writer  of  the  above  narrative,  Mrs. 
S.,  and  her  husband,  in  April,  1884,  and  learnt  that  it  was  exactly 
taken  from  the  account  in  a  diary  written  the  day,  or  the  day  after,  the  news 
came.  Before  this  she  had  just  mentioned  the  dream  to  her  husband,  but 
had  not  described  it.  She  desired  not  to  think  of  it.  She  is,  however,  quite 
sure  that  it  did  not  grow  more  definite  in  recnllection  afterwards. 

Mrs.  S.  cannot  regard  it  exactly  as  a  dream,  though  she  woke  up 
from  it.  She  never  had  a  series  <>£  scenes  in  a  dream  at  any  other  time. 
They  were  introduced  by  a  voice  in  a  whisper,  not  recognised  as  her  brother's. 

He  had  sat  on  the  bank  as  he  ajipeared  in  the  dream.  The  engine  she 
saw  behind  him  had  a  chimney  of  peculiar  shape,  such  as  she  had  not  at  that 
time  seen  ;  and  Mr.  S.  informed  her  when  he  came  back  that  engines 
of  this  kind  were  used  in  the  place  where  her  brother  was — Victoria.  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  were  in  Tasmania  at  the  time.)  She  had  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  conversation  bet^veen  the  porter  and  the  clergyman  actually 
occurred.  The  jiersons  who  seemed  to  lead  her  brother  av/ay  were  not 
recognised  by  her,  and  she  only  saw  the  face  of  one  of  them. 

The  strongly  nervous  state  that  preceded  the  dream  was  quite  unique  in 
Mrs.  S.'s  experience.  But  as  it  appeared  that,  according  to  her  recollection, 
it  commenced  about  8.30,  with  the  occurrence  of  a  small  domestic  annoy- 
ance, and  therefore,  at  least  an  hour  before  the  accident  took  j^lace,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  of  no  importance  evidentially.  Mr.  S.  recalls  Mrs.  S.'s 
nervousness  at  supper  about  9.30.  The  feeling  of  a  presence  in  the  room 
was  also  quite  unique.    Mrs.  S.  never  had  anything  like  a  hallucination. 

Mr.  S.  confirms  his  wife's  having  said  to  liim  at  the  time  of  the  dream, 
"What  is  that  light  >"' 

They  have  special  reasons  of  a  private  nature  (which  were  mentioned  to 
:ine)  for  thinking  that  her  brother's  last  thoughts  were  likely  to  be  of  her. 
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Mrs.  Si  had  never  been  aware  of  any  community  of  sensation  with  him. 
She  has  had  dreams  of  other  relatives,  which  there  is  reason  to  think  coin- 
cided with  their  death  or  ilhiess. 

The  above  is  written  out  from  notes  made  by  me  at  the  time  of  tlie 
conversation. — Henry  Sidgwick. 


L.— 1038— Pn 

From  Miss  Kate  R. 

London,  October,  1884. 
I  was  on  a  visit  at  Colnbrook,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1878,  and  one 
night  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  while  yet  fully  awake,  I  felt  an  influence  as 
if  someone  was  in  the  room.  I  sat  up  to  see  what  it  was,  and  saw  my 
grandmother,  in  the  j^laid  cloak  she  usually  wore,  leaning  upon  my  mother's 
arm.  I  looked  round  the  room  to  see  whether  the  vision  could  have  arisen 
from  any  reflection  from  the  mirrors  in  the  room,  and  while  doing  so  I  saw 
the  figures  walk  slowly  round  the  room  and  disajipear.  I  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  my  grandmother  died  in  London  about  the  time  I  had  seen  the 
apparition  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Kate  R. 

[Miss  R.  is  an  invalid  and  I  could  not  see  her  when  I  called.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  R.,  explained  tome  at  a  personal  interview  that  she  was  herself 
nursing  her  mother  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  death.  Her  mother  had 
been  an  invalid  for  years,  but  there  was  no  special  reason  to  exi:)ect  her  death 
at  this  time  ;  and  Miss  R.  being  absent  from  home,  did  not  even  know  that 
her  grandmother  was  w'orse  in  health  than  usual. 

Miss  R.  writes  that  she  has  had  no  other  hallucination.  She 
adds  that  the  phantasm  was  seen  "soon  after  getting  to  bed,  about  10  jj.m."  ; 
and  that  "on  my  return  home,  1  heard  that  my  grandmother  had  passed 
away  just  about  the  time  of  my  vision."' — Fkank  Podmoke. ] 

Appended  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  R. 

Odohcr  SOtJt,  1884. 
On  receii:)t  of  your  letter  relative  to  the  hour  of  my  mother's  deatli,  I 
made  inquiries  of  those  who  remembered  the  time,  and  I  find  she  died  nearer 
to  12  o'clock  p.m.  '  The  reason  my  daughter  mentioned  10  as  the  time  of  the 
vision  only  depended  upon  the  usage  of  the  family  she  was  visiting,  who 
generally  retired  at  10.  Her  memory  could  not  serve  her  to  fix  the  time 
exactly  ;  besides,  in  cases  of  visitors  being  in  the  house,  the  family  remained 
up  later.  The  exact  time  of  the  appearance  cannot  be  noted  now,  only  that 
on  reflection  my  daughter  thinks  it  would  be  later  than  10.  Besides,  she 
would,  perhaps,  have  remained  up  a  long  time  in  her  room,  conversing  with 
the  lady  of  the  house,  before  going  to  bed,  as  was  often  the  habit.  It  was 
between  7  and  8  years  ago  that  this  experience  occurred,  and  my  daughter 
cannot  fix  exact  times  and  hours  ;  but,  at  the  time,  she  thinks  her  vision 
corresponded  with  the  time  of  the  death.  3Iy  daughter  is  very  sorry  that  a 
more  definite  account  cannot  be  given  of  the  circumstances.  The  facts  can 
be  depended  upon,  but  the  hours  and  times  have  entirely  slipijed  our 
memories. 
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My  daughter  suggests  that  she  was  so  greatly  attached  to  her  grandmother 
that,  in  so  continually  thinking  of  her,  the  vision  might  have  come  through 
tlie  influence  of  strong  imagination  ;  but  it  impressed  itself  upon  her  mind  at 
the  time  as  a  real  presence,  and  she  told  me  about  it  on  her  return  to  town. 
Slie  did  not  expect  her  grandmother's  death  just  then,  as  she  had  been  ailing 
for  years,  and  the  death  occurred  rather  suddenly. 

Jane  M.  R. 

[The  following  is  a  letter  from  Miss  R.'s  friend,  Mrs.  F.  She  is  not 
explicit  as  to  the  vision  having  been  mentioned  before  the  news  of  the  death 
arrived  ;  but  we  presume  she  means  to  imply  that  it  was,  as  the  question  was 
definitely  asked]. 

Ajnil  8th,  1885. 

Dear  Sir, — Mrs.  R.  has  sent  your  note  to  me,  asking  me  to  reply  to  it  ; 
but  it  is  really  little  1  can  tell  you  in  reference  to  the  matter,  beyond  that 
Miss  R.  felt  convinced  that  her  grandmother  was  dead  before  the  news 
readied  us,  from  a  dream  or  vision  (whichever  you  like  to  call  it)  that  she 
had  had.  I  cannot  give  you  her  words  as  she  told  it  to  me.  The  fact  that  Miss 
R.  had  a  vivid  dream  in  reference  to  the  death  of  her  grandmother,  did  not 
strike  me  as  anything  but  natural.  She  was  always  deeply  attached  to  her, 
and  doubtless  had  gone  to  bed  with  an  anxious  mind,  knowing  that  her 
grandmother  was  ill. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help  you  further  in  the  matter,  it  being  qvAte  out  of 
my^JOiyec  to  do  so. — I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

C.  B.  F. 


L.— 1041— Ae  Pn 
[We  print  the  following  narrative,  which  is  sent  to  us  by  the  percipient, 
a  clergyman,  known  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Podmore's,  as  an  interesting  parallel 
to  an  exjierience  of  Count  Gonemys',  given  in  the  Journal  for  March  last. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  print  any  names.] 

April  Uth,  1885. 

In  March,  187 — ,  I  went  to  the  curacy  of  A.,  and  had  been,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  about  a  month  there,  when  the  following  happened.  I  am  a 
native  of  a  town  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  my  childhood  had  a  fiiend 
of  my  own  age  whom  I  will  call  C.  Our  friendship  lasted  till  manhood, 
though  our  circumstances  and  walks  of  life  were  very  difterent,  and  I  had 
always  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  him,  insomuch  that  he  would  allow 
himself  to  be  restrained  by  me  when  he  would  not  by  others.  He  became, 
towards  his  20tli  year  or  so,  rather  addicted  to  drink,  but  I  always  had  the 
same  friendship  for  him,  and  would  have  done  anything  to  serve  or  help  him. 
In  187 —  his  family  were  living  at  X,  [near  Z.],  and  as  all  my  other  old  friends 
had  long  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Z,  my  native  town,  I  always  used  to  go  to 
them  whenever  I  visited  that  part,  as  I  was  and  am  still  on  sufticiently 
friendly  terms  with  them  to  go  at  any  time  without  notice.  On  the  day  in 
question  I  had  been  visiting  some  of  the  parishioners,  and  having  made  an 
end  of  this,  came  to  a  cross-road  of  two  of  the  lanes  near  the  church, 
and  not  only  was  I  not  thinking  of  my  friend,  whom  I  had  not  heard  of  for 
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some  years,  but  I  distinctly  remember  what  I  ims  thinking  of,  which  was 
whether  to  go  home  to  my  hjclgings  for  my  tea,  turning  to  the  left,  or 
wliether  to  trcsj^iass  on  tlie  hospitality  of  a  lady  who  lived  to  the  right  of  the 
crossing.  When  thus  standing  in  doubt,  a  kind  of  shudder  i>assed  through 
me,  accompanied  by  a  most  extraordinary  feeling,  which  I  can  only  compare 
to  that  of  a  jug  of  cold  water  poured  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  running 
down  the  spine  ;  and  as  this  jjassed  off,  though  I  cannot  say  I  heard  a  voice 
I  was  distinctly  conscious  of  the  words,  "  Go  to  Z  by  this  evening's  train" 
being  said  in  my  ear.  There  was  no  one  at  the  time  witliin  100  yards  of  me. 
I  was  not  very  flush  of  money  just  then,  and  could  not  well  afford  the  ex- 
pense, besides  not  wishing  to  absent  myself  from  duty  so  soon  after  taking  it 
up.  But  it  seemed  so  distinct  that  I  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  obey  it, 
but  on  announcing  the  fact  to  my  landlady,  to  whom,  of  course,  I  could  not 
tell  my  true  reason,  she  remonstrated  so  earnestly  that,  coupling  this  with 
the  afl^airs  of  my  duty,  &c.,  I  did  conclude  to  disregard  it.  I  could  not, 
however,  settle  to  anything,  read,  write,  or  sit  in  comfort,  till  the  time  was 
elapsed  when  I  could  have  caught  the  train,  when  the  uneasy,  restless  feeling 
gradually  went  off,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  was  ready  to  laugh  at  myself.  Three 
or  four  days  after  I  received  the  sad  news  that  my  friend  had,  on  that  day, 
gone  down  home  from  London,  had  been  taken  ill,  and  two  days  afterwards 
had,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  I  have  no  doubo 
in  my  own  mind  that  had  I  obeyed  the  intimation  I  might  have  saved  his 
life,  for  I  must  have  gone  to  their  house,  no  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
being  available,  and  had  I  found  him  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  you 
may  be  very  sure  he  would  never  have  got  out  of  arm's  length  of  me  until 
all  danger  was  over.  I  have  ever  since  reproached  myself  with  it,  and  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  should  I  ever  have  such  another  experience  I  will  do 
what  is  directed,  seem  it  never  so  absurd  or  diilicult. 

[In  reply  to  inquiries  the  narrator  adds  : — ] 

I  was  in  health  just  as  usual,  no  better  and  no  worse.  I  had  good  health 
all  the  time  I  was  at  A,  and  in  particular  I  never  have  suffered  from  indiges- 
tion since  I  was  a  child.  I  have  not  had  a  similar  experience  at  any  other 
time. 

I  have  never  at  any  other  time  had  such  a  physical  sensation,  or  such  a 
sensation  of  a  voice  ;  and  nothing  has  ever  haiJjjened  to  me  which  would 
lead  at  all  miisfariorihj  to  the  conclusion  that  any  abnormal  phenomena  were 
present.    I  have  hacj  presentiments,  as  I  suppose  most  men  have. 


L.— 1044— Ad  Pn 

Extract  from  an  article  in  Church  Bells,  for  IMarch  20th,  1885,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Foxley,  Vicar  of  Market  Weighton,  Yorkshire. 

There  is  now  living  in  the  parish  where  we  write — she  was  at  church  last 
Sunday — a  widow  now  in  her  78th  year,  but  in  full  possession  of  all  her 
faculties,  who  has  more  than  once  told  us,  with  all  the  fulness  of  detail,  and 
subject  to  all  the  cross-questioning  which  we  could  devise,  how  she  was  at 
service  some  miles  from  home  during  her  father's  last  illness,  and  that  one 
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Thursday  slio  felt  unable  to  go  on  witli  her  work,  and  after  a  while,  about 
1  o'clock,  saw  a  vision  of  her  father  ;  that  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  her 
father  died  at  that  very  time,  and  that  just  before  his  death  he  had  been 
speaking  of  her  ;  that  a  letter  sent  to  inform  her  of  his  being  worse  failed 
to  reach  her  :  and  that  though  she  knew  he  was  ill  she  was  not  aware  that 
lie  was  in  immediate  danger  ;  but  that  she  was  so  impressed  with  her  vision 
that  she  set  off  home  the  Saturday  following,  and  *  learnt  on  the  way  that 
her  father  Avas  dead,  and  that  his  funeral  was  to  take  place  that  very  day,  so 
that  she  arrived  only  just  in  time.  Indeed,  we  must  confess  that  the  evidence 
for  "  ap2)aritions  "  at  the  time  of  departure  is  so  strong  that  we  cannot  but 
accept  it  as  more  probably  true  than  false,  leaving,  however,  the  philosophical 
explanation  of  what  an  "  apparition  "  may  really  be  to  the  future.  We  have 
verified  one  subordinate  part  of  the  above  narrative  ;  for  by  reference  to  the 
parish  register  we  find  that  the  burial  took  place  on  the  31st  of  May,  1823  ; 
and  as  the  Sunday  letter  for  that  year  was  E,  which  is  the  letter  for  the 
1st  of  June,  the  burial  turns  out  to  have  been,  as  stated,  on  a  Saturday. 
Our  informant  was  then,  as  shown  l^y  tlie  register  of  her  baptism,  2.5 
years  old. 

[In  sending  the  above  Mr.  Foxley  writes  on  October  24f/i.,  1884  : — ] 

The  enclosed  cutting  from  Church,  Bells  has  the  advantage  of  having  been 
read  over  to  Mrs.  Pollard,  and  accepted  by  her  as  a  faithful  statement  of  what 
occurred  to  her.  She  was  buried  here,  February  14th,  1884.  She  could  read 
well.  The  "1  o'clock  "  mentioned  was  in  the  (ia;/-time.  I  recollect  her 
mentioning  dliuief-time.  The  place  was  some  out-building,  1  think  a  summer- 
house,  but  of  that  I  am  not  certain.  .  .  .  She  always  told  the  story 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  wide  awake. 

[In  another  letter  Mr.  Foxley  adds  : — ] 

I  cannot  recollect  whether  she  said  she  mentioned  the  apparition  to  any- 
one before  the  news  of  the  death  arrived.  But  she  told  me  that  the  apparition 
was  one  cause,  if  not  tlie  cause,  of  her  asking  leave  to  go  home  to  see  her 
father. 

I  cannot  say  in  whose  service  she  was. 

All  I  can  add  is,  that  I  cross-questioned  Mrs.  Pollard  repeatedly,  in 
every  way  I  could  think  of,  and  that  I  could  not  shake  her  story.  But  then 
she  may  Iiave  told  it  so  many  times  that  it  had  become  truth  to  her,  like 
George  the  Fourth's  presence  at  the  battle  of  AVaterloo. 


L.— 1045— Ad  Pn 

From  Miss  C  ,  known  to  Mr.  F.  Podmore  (written  in  the 

autumn  of  1884). 

When  I  was  about  10  or  12  years  old  I  was  sitting  one  evening,  towards 
dusk,  at  the  piano  practising,  when  I  saw  an  old  lady,  the  grandmother  of 
one  of  my  sclioolfellows,  enter  the  room.    I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her 

*  At  a  wayside  inn,  now  a  cottapre,  at  Arras,  on  the  Beverley-road,  about  three- 
luiles  from  Market  Weighton,  but  in  the  parish.— J.  F.     .  . 
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frequently  and  recognised  lier  perfectly.  She  was  very  old,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  belief  had  never  entered  our  house  at  all,  so  that  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  her.  I  heard  the  next  day  she  had  died  on  the  evening  I  saw 
her. 

I  never  had  any  other  hallucination. 

Maey  C. 

Novemhev  6th,  1884. 

In  conversation  Miss  C.  explained  that  she  did  not  actually  see  the  figure 
enter  the  room.  She  looked  up  suddenly  and  found  it  standing  by  her  side. 
The  figure  was  in  ordinary  indoor  dress,  with,  as  she  particularly  noticed, 
largo  white  cap,  of  muslin  and  lace,  such  as  the  old  lady  usually  wore.  The 
figure  vanished  suddenly  as  she  looked  at  it.  The  room,  though  dusk,  was 
not  dark,  and  she  was  able  distinctly  to  recognise  the  features. 

Miss  C.  cannot  recollect  whether  she  told  anyone  of  what  she  had  seen. 
She  probably  told  the  friend  from  whom  she  lieai-d  next  day  that  the  old  lady, 
her  friend's  grandmother,  was  dead.  The  time  of  the  death  she  does  not 
remember. 

Miss  C.  knew  the  old  lady  well  ;  she  was  in  the  habit  of  running  in  to  see 
her  nearly  every  day.  But  at  this  distance  of  time  she  cannot  recollect, 
whether  the  old  lady's  death  was  expected. 

MissC.  has  lost  sight  of  her  friend,  and  can  get  no  further  particulars. 

F.P. 

[The  incident  probably  occurred  some  25  years  ago. — F.  P.] 


L.— 1046— A--^  pi 

From  Mrs.  B.,  known  to  Mr.  Podmore  and  other  members  of  the 

Committee. 

October  30th,  1884. 

When  I  was  about  16  years  old  [probably  about  20  years  ago. — F.P.]  my 
father  came  dov.'n  to  breakfast  one  morning,  and,  after  saying  he  had  been 
awake  a  long  time,  he  said,  "  and  about  5  or  0  "  (I  forget  the  exact  time)  "  I 

sav\'  old  Mr.  ■ ;  he  came  and  stood  by  the  bed  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 

went."  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  heard  of  the  death  of  this  old  gentleman, 
of  whose  illness  we  had  previously  known,  but  whose  death  we  had  not 
anticipated,  as  it  was  not  thought  his  complaint  was  one  likely  to  cause  death 
On  inquiry,  we  learnt  that  he  had  died  at  the  hour  that  my  fatlier  had  said 
he  had  had  a  visit  from  him. 

My  father  was  a  merry,  strong-minded  man,  with  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind  and  a  great  scorn  of  superstition.  He  is,  alas  !  dead  now  some  years, 
and  I  don't  think  we  any  of  us  thought  more  of  the  circumstance  than  that, 
it  was  odd,  but  I  remembered  it. 

[In  answer  to  a  request  that  she  would  allow  her  name  to  be  printed, 
Mrs.  B.  says  :— ] 

I  quite  see  a,ll  the  reasons  you  give,  but  I  have  really  good  reasons  for  the 
request  I  make,  though  you  may  truly  say  that  I  will  tell  the  story  and  give 
my  name  to  any  one  wlio  cares  privately  to  ask  it. 
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MR.  MOHINI'S  EVIDENCE. 


"We  liave  received  tlie  following  remarks  from  Mr.  Moliini  M. 
Chatterji,  in  reference  to  the  report  of  his  speech  at  the  last  General 
Meeting,  which  appears  at  p.  422  : — 

"  On  looking  over  tlie  enclosed  proof,  I  notice  an  important  omission  in 
it.  Besides  what  is  given  there  I  said  in  effect :  The  facts  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  were  beyond  my  personal  knowledge  ;  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  facts  I  did  not  accept  Mr.  Hodgson's  oj^inion.  But  I  declined  going 
into  the  subject,  as  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  had 
practically  jjre judged  the  case  by  declaring  adherence  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  con- 
clusions, without  hearing  the  other  side.  No  opi)ortunity  had  been  given 
to  all  those  who  were  affected  by  the  Report  to  examine  it  before  it  v/as 
made  public.  Whatever  might  now  be  said  would  not  have  an  unprejudiced 
liearing." 

We  gladly  give  Mr.  Mohini  the  oj^portunity  of  e.Kplaining  his 
position  more  fully  than  is  done  in  our  Report  of  his  speech.  But  we 
feel  bound  to  point  out  that  what  lie  says  involves  a  complete  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  expressed  no 
opinion  whatever.  The  Committee  appointed  (under  the  old  constitution 
of  the  Society)  to  investigate  the  phenomena  has  as  yet  made  no  Report, 
and  has,  as  the  Chairman  said  at  the  Meeting,  only  arrived  at  certain 
general  conclusions.    These  may  be  bi'iefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  the  letters  which  Madame  Coulomb  asserts  that  she  received 

from  Madame  Blavatsky  are  genuine,  and  the  phenomena  referred 
to  therein  parts  of  an  elaborate  fraud  and  conspiracy. 

(2)  That  a  strong  presumption  is  thus  raised  against  the  genuineness  of 

other  marvellous  phenomena,  put  forward  in  connection  with, 
and  in  support  of  Theosophic  doctrine  ;  and 

(3)  That  after  examining  the  evidence  for  these  other  phenomena  they 

find  no  part  of  it  strong  enough  to  overbear  this  presum2:)tion. 

These  conclusions  could  not  be  materially  afiected  by  any  explana- 
tion which  Mr.  Mohini  might  offer  of  the  discrepancies  between  his 
evidence  and  that  of  others,  to  which  Mr.  Hodgson  referred. 

AVe  may  further  point  out,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Mohiui's  statement 
that  no  liearing  had  been  given  to  "  the  other  side,"  that  iNIr.  Hodgson 
is  in  no  sense  an  advocate  against  Theosopliy,  but  a  member  of  the 
Committee  who  went  out  to  India  to  conduct  on  the  spot  an  investigation 
which  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  at  this  distance;  and 
of  whose  impartiality  and  oj^en-mindedness — and  complete  neutrality 
at  the  outset  of  the  investigation — it  was  impossible  for  the  Committee 
to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt. 
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MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  26th  of  June, 
the  following  Members  were  present : — Professor  Yv^.  F.  Barrett, 
Messrs.  Alexander  Calder,  Edmtind  Gurney,  Ptichard  Hodgson, 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Frank  Podmore,  Professor  H.  Sidgwick,  and  Mi'. 
J.  H.  Stack.    Professor  Barrett  took  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  signed  os 
correct. 

On  the  proposition  of  ilr.  F.  YY.  H.  Myers,  seconded  by  Professor 
Sidgwick,  the  Pvight  Hon.  W.  E  Gladstone,  M  P.,  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

Three  new  Memljers  and  four  new  Associates,  whose  names  and 
addresses  appear  above,  were  elected. 
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The  usual  Cash  Account  for  the  month,  made  up  to  date,  was 
presented,  and  various  accounts  passed  for  payment. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  General  Meeting  should  be  held  on  the 
■evening  of  Friday,  the  10th  of  July,  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Rooms, 
the  cliair  to  be  taken  at  8.30  p.m.  ;  and  that  a  Meeting  of  the  Council 
should  take  place  on  the  same  afternoon  at  -i.-SO. 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  lOtli  inst.,  the  President  in 
the  cliair,  the  following  Members  were  also  present : — Professor  W.  F. 
Barrett,  Messrs.  Edmund  Gurney,  Richard  Hodgson,  Edward  R.  Pease, 
and  Frank  Podmore. 

After  the  Minutes  of  the  j^revious  Meeting  had  been  read,  two  new 
Associates  were  elected,  whose  names  and  addresses  appear  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

Three  books  were  on  the  table,  presented  to  the  Library,  for  which  a 
vote  of  tlianks  was  passed  to  the  donors. 

A  series  of  resolutions  which  had  been  unanimously  agreed  to  at  a 
Conference,  held  on  tlie  previous  day,  (see  p.  4fi0)  was  presented  to 
the  Council.    After  full  discussion,  they  were  adopted  as  follows  : — • 

1.  That  Professor  Barrett,  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie, 
and  Professor  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  be  requested  to  draw  uji  a  series  of  form, 
colour,  and  position  tests,  for  thought-transference  exiieriments,  and  that 
these  be  printed. 

2-  That  a  vigorous  attempt  be  made  to  enlist  Members  and  Associates  in 
the  experimental  work,  and  that  forms  and  directions  be  sent  to  all  those  who 
express  a  willingness  to  help. 

3.  That  a  brief  statement  of  results  already  obtained  in  thought- 
transference,  and  of  the  difference  between  thuuglit-transferenee  and  uuiscle- 
reading,  be  included  in  a  paper  sent  to  Members  and  Associates. 

4.  That  a  note  be  added  to  this  paper  and  printed  in  the  Jdunial,  inviting 
contributions  from  Mendiers  as  to  facts  coming  within  tlieir  own  observation, 
or  critical  discussion  of  the  results  already  obtained  by  the  Societj'.  Also  that 
the  author  of  any  paper  accepted  for  publication  in  the  FroceediiKjs,  shall 
receive  gratuitously  as  many  copies  of  his  paper  as  he  desires  up  to  100. 

Information  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  the  establishment 
of  the  "  Western  Society  for  Psychical  Research,"  at  Chicago,  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  being  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodhead,  who  is  an 
Associate  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  A  minute  of  the 
Council  of  the  Western  Society  was  read,  instructing  their  Secretary  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  recipi'ocity  and  co-operation  with 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  a  letter  desiring  that  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  which  would  enable  their  Members  to  obtain 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  on  favourable 
terms.  It  was  agreed  to  offer  the  Western  Society  the  same  mutual  arrange- 
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ments  and  terms  as  had  been  made  with  the  "  American  Society 
for  Psychical  Research.'' 

The  next  Meeting  oE  the  Council  was  lixed  for  Friday,  the  7tli  of 
August. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEETIXG. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
June  26th,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk 
Street,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Professor  Sidgwick. 

The  first  item  in  the  pi-oceedings  was  the  second  part  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  E.  Gurney  and  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  on  "  Some  Higher  Aspects  of 
Mesmerism."  The  topic  dealt  with  on  this  occasion  was  silent  "willing" 
and  "willing"  at  a  distance.  The  effects  considered  were  (1)  the 
definite  induction  of  trance;  and  (2)  the  performance  by  a  "  subject " 
of  some  act  "  willed  "  by  his  controller,  but  of  which  he  had  received 
110  intimation.  Among  other  cases,  a  striking  one  of  Esdaile's  was 
quoted,  where  a  blind  man  was  mesmerised  from  a  distance  of  20  yards. 
As  regards  the  control  of  actions,  it  was  pointed  out  liow  fallacious  the 
instances  are  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  illustrate  the  power  ;  but 
some  apparently  genuine  cases  were  given.  Another  topic — the  pro- 
duction of  actual  hallucinations  by  the  will  of  some  absent  person — 
was  also  touched  on ;  but  such  cases  do  not  seem  to  be  specially 
dependent  on  definite  mesmeric  influence.  A  summary  Avas  then 
given  of  the  way  in  which  the  authors'  treatment  of  mesmerism, 
as  so  far  pulilished,  differs  from  that  of  other  writers ;  the  main 
points  being  (1)  that  "hypnotic"  and  "mesmeric"  phenomena  are 
both  adudtted  as  genuine,  while  carefully  distinguished ;  and  (2)  that 
mesmerism  is  shown  only  to  determine  with  special  certainty  events 
which  are  found  also  capable  of  spontaneous  occurrence.  Finally,  the 
great  desirability  of  extended  experiment  was  urged.  Much  wearisome 
failure  and  deceptive  ambiguity  must  be  expected  ;  but  by  their  power 
of  thi  'owing  the  mental  machinery  slightly  out  of  gear,  hypnotism  and 
mesmerism  may  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  more  obscure  mental 
phenomena  in  ways  which  would  be  impossible  to  direct  introspection. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  did  not  propose  to  invite  discussion  on 
the  paper  which  had  been  read,  as  it  was  likely  that  several  of 
those  present  would  Avish  to  address  the  meeting  in  reference  to  what 
Mr.  Hodgson  would  have  to  say,  but  at  the  close  Mr.  Gurney  would 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  on  the  subject  he  had  treated  of.  He 
now  asked  Mr.  Myers  to  take  his  place  as  Chairman,  as  he  was 
about  to  read  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  on  the  alleged  phenomena 
attested  by  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 
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Mr.  r.  W.  H.  Myers  having  taken  the  chair,  Professor  Sidg- 
wick  jiroceeded,  on  belialf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  alleged  marvellous  phenomena  connected  with  the  Theo- 
sopliical  Society,  to  read  the  following  statement  of  their  conclusions  : — 

That  of  the  letters  put  forward  by  Madame  Coulomb,  all  those,  at 
least,  which  the  Committee  have  had  the  opportunity  of  themselves 
examining,  and  of  submitting  to  the  judgment  of  experts,  are 
undoubtedly  written  by  Madame  Blavatsky ;  and  suffice  to  prove  that 
she  has  been  engaged  in  a  long-continued  combination  with  other 
persons  to  produce  by  ordinaiy  means  a  seiies  of  apparent  marvels  for 
the  support  of  the  Theosophic  movement.  That,  in  particular,  the 
Shrine  at  Adyar,  througli  which  letters  purporting  to  come  from 
Maliatmas  were  received,  was  elaborately  arranged  with  a  view  to  the 
secret  insertion  of  letters  and  other  objects  through  a  sliding  panel  at 
the  back,  and  regularly  used  for  this  purpose  ))y  ]\Iadame  Blavatsky  or 
her  agents.  That  there  is  consequently  a  very  strong  general  presump- 
tion that  all  tlie  marvellous  narratives  put  forward  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  and  occult  power  of  the  Maliatmas  are  to  be  exjalained  as  due 
either  («)  to  deliberate  deception  carried  out  by  or  at  the  instigation  of 
Madame  Blavatsky,  or  {b)  to  spontaneous  illusion,  or  hallucination,  or 
unconscious  misrepresentation  or  invention  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses. 
That  after  examining  IMr.  Hodgson's  report  of  the  results  of  his  personal 
inquiiies,  they  ai'e  of  opinion  that  the  testimony  to  these  marvels  is  in 
no  case  sufficient,  taking  amount  and  character  together,  to  resist  the 
force  of  tlic  general  presumption  above  mentioned. 

Accordingly,  they  think  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prolong 
the  iuvesti^ation. 

As  to  tlie  correctness  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  explanation  of  particular 
marvels  they  do  not  feel  called  uponto  express  any  definite  conclusion;  as 
on  the  one  hand,  they  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  every  detail  of 
this  explanation,  and  on  the  other  liand  they  have  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  impartiality  and  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  investi- 
gation, and  they  recognise  that  his  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclu- 
sion ai'c  far  beyond  any  to  wliich  they  can  lay  claim. 

Tliere  is  only  one  special  point  on  which  the  Committee  think 
themselves  bound  to  state  explicitly  a  modification  of  their  original 
view.  They  said  in  eftect  in  their  First  Report  that  if  certain  phenomena 
were  not  genuine  it  was  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  Colonel  Olcott 
was  not  implicated  in  the  fraud.  r>ut  after  hearing  what  Mr.  Hodgson 
has  to  say  as  to  Colonel  Olcott's  credulity,  and  inaccuracy  in  observa- 
tion and  inference,  they  desire  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  imputing 
wilful  deception  to  Colonel  Olcott. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  IMr.  Hodgson  to  continue  his  Report 
on  the  phenomena  connected  witli  tlie  Theosophical  Society. 
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Mr.  Hodgson,  in  doing  so,  dealt  chiefly  with  letters  declared  to  have 
been  received  '•  phenomenally."  The  mental  queries  to  which  it  was 
alleged  instantaneous  replies  had  been  given  were  always,  so  far  ashecouki 
learn,  such  as  might  easily  have  been  anticipated  by  Madame  Blavatsky. 
The  envelopes  in  which  ^Mahatma  writing  was  found,  and  which  Avere 
declared  to  be  absolutely  intact,  might  easily,  in  the  cases  he  had  been 
able  to  examine,  have  been  opened  and  the  contents  abstracted,  etc. 
Mr.  Hodgson  described  in  detail  the  appearance  of  one  of  these 
envelopes,  which  showed  clear  traces  of  its  having  been  opened  surrepti- 
tiously; and  mentioned  a  case  described  to  him  by  Mr.  Ezekiel,  a  Theoso- 
phist  at  Poona,whicli  corroborated  his  own  conclusions,but  the  details  of 
which  Mr.  Ezekiel  was  unwilling  to  have  published.  Some  of  the  letter- 
phenomena  were  probably  arranged  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
Journal  for  April,  where  an  account  was  given  of  a  letter  caused  by 
the  Coulombs  to  fall  on  Mr.  Hodgson's  head.  The  Mahatma  letters 
which  appeared  at  the  headquarters  after  Madame  Blavatsky's  depar- 
ture for  Europe  might  in  all  cases  have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Damodar, 
and  Mr.  Hodgson  gave  instances  of  this.  Other  instances  of  falling 
letters  had  occurred  in  Bombay,  when  the  Society's  headquarters  were 
there  ;  some  of  these  letters  might  have  been  pushed  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  ceiling  of  the  room  where  they  fell,  as  Mr.  Hodgson 
ascertained  by  examining  the  premises  ;  or  in  other  cases  through  a  slit 
in  the  ceiling-cloth,  no  inspection  of  which  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  witnesses  of  the  phenomena.  The  disappearance  of  letters  and  other 
objects  from  the  top  of  a  bookcase  could  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  behind  the  bookcase  was  a  venetianed  door  near  Babula's 
rooms,  and  Babula  could  have  removed  the  letters,  etc.,  by  passing  his 
hand  through  the  Venetians.  It  was  in  this  way  probaljly  that  the 
packet  in  the  Vega  case  was  made  to  "  evaporate  "  while  the  witnesses 
were  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Hodgson  then  referred  to  the  Koot  Hoomi  writing,  and  said  that 
after  a  minute  and  prolonged  examination  of  the  writing,  he  considered 
it  to  be  in  most  cases  the  handiwork  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  but  in  some 
cases  that  of  Mr.  Damodar.  In  various  documents  which  had  been 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Sinnett  for  examination,  numerous  character- 
istic traces  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  handwriting  were  obvious,  and  the 
gradual  elimination  of  some  of  these  was  manifest  in  successive  letters, 
suggesting  that  Madame  Blavatsky  acquired  by  degrees  greater  skill 
in  the  practice  of  the  disguised  hand.  Mi".  Hodgson  illustrated  his 
remarks  on  some  of  these  characteristics  by  means  of  the  blackboard, 
and  quoted  the  positive  conclusion  of  Mr.  F.  G.  JSTetherclift,  the  well- 
known  caligraphic  expert,  that  the  Koot  Hoorai  series  of  documents 
furnished  by  Mr.  Sinnett  were  unquestionably  written  by  JMadame 
Blavatsky. 
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Tlie  Cliaiiman  said  that  Mr.  Hodgson  would  now  be  prepared  to 
answer  questions  as  to  his  Report,  and  Professor  8idgwick  as  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee.  But  hrst,  it  seemed  fitting  to  invite  the 
remarks  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  all  2:>resent  would  listen  with  respectful 
attention  on  the  subject  of  these  phenomena.  He  begged  leave  to  call 
on  Mr.  Sinnett  for  any  observations  which  he  might  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  8innett  said  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  interesting  paper, 
Mr.  Gurney  had  spoken  of  the  ridicule  and  opposition  which  everyone 
engaged  in  psychical  inquiry  was  liable  to  encounter,  and  suggested  that 
in  raising  an  easy  laugh  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  phenomena 
he  had  endeavoured  to  investigate,  Mr.  Hodgson  had  afforded 
a  prompt  illustration  of  the  justice  of  his  colleague's  remark. 
He,  however,  desired  to  approach  this  subject  in  a  serious  sj)irit, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  not  less  than  as  a. 
Theosophist.  It  appeared  to  him  that  in  this  inquiry  the  Society  had 
taken  an  entirely  new  departui-e.  Hitherto  when  the  guiding  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  thought  they  had  found  evidence  illustrating- 
the  reality  of  psychic  phenomena,  they  had  proceeded  to  investigate 
it,  and  if  they  found  it  calculated  to  support  this  idea  they  brought  it 
forward.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  found  it  inconclusive  they  put  it 
aside.  In  the  j^resent  case  an  entirely  different  course  had  been 
pursued.  Tlic  Society  for  Psychical  Research  had  not  considei'ed  the 
whole  Theoso^ihical  position,  but  only  certain  incidents.  The 
imjDortant  point  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  was  to  prove  the 
existence  of  occult  power.  The  value  of  a  single  item  of  positive  evi- 
dence was  not  impaired  by  any  amount  of  negative  evidence.  Mr. 
Hodgson  had  collected  with  great  care  a  vast  amount  of  negative 
evidence,  which  in  his  (Mr.  Sinnett's)  opinion  was  of  exceedingly  small 
value.  Mr.  Sinnett,  speaking  for  himself  and  others,  said  that  they  had 
studied  occurrences  of  the  kind  treated  of  for  many  moi-e  years  than  Mr. 
Hodgson  had  months.  Mr.  Hodgson  had  undertaken  his  inquiry, 
moreover,  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  when  the  group  of 
persons  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  had  Ijeeu  demoralised  by  the 
long  absence  of  their  leaders.  He  had  no  experience  of  India,  to  guide 
him  in  conducting  a  difficult  investigation  with  natives  concerned. 
The  series  of  events  examined  in  a  case  like  this  was  not  to  be  tested 
by  the  weakest,  as  a  chain  was  tested  by  the  strength  of  its 
weakest  link,  but  the  question  whether  psychic  agency  really 
entered  into  the  matter  should  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  most  important  and  conclusive  incidents.  He  ventured 
to  say  that  in  many  of  the  cases  he  could  bring  forward  no 
elements  of  suspicion  could  be  found.  He  considered  that  Mr.  Hodg- 
son had  proceeded  on  a  totally  wrong  principle.  A  large  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  evidence  had  been  given  by  persons  whose  statements 
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were  of  no  value,  and  wlio  were  in  the  position  of  servants.  Mr.  Sinnett 
then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  "  court  "  before  which  the  inquiry  took 
place,  and  that  practically  prosecutor,  counsel  for  the  defence,andjudge 
were  all  one  and  there  was  no  cross-examination  by  persons  representing 
opposite  sides.    Speaking  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Sinnett  referred  to  its 
constitution  as  not  including  any  who  by  reason  of  being  acquainted  with 
or  from  having  sufficiently  studied  the  whole  Theosophical  movement 
might  have  been  in  a  2:)Osition  to  direct  its  inquiries  aright.  He  thought 
the  Committee  was  as  little  qualihed  to  form  a  judgment  as  Mr. 
Hodgson  himself.  As  he  was  not  able  to  be  at  t]\-.  previous  meeting,  he 
might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  report  of  its  proceedings.  He 
thought  many  of  the  conclusions  drawn   were  wholly  unsupported. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  position  taken  by  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
College  Magazine,  who  was  commended  for  having  performed  a  delicate 
task  with  much  tact  and  temper.    In  reality  the  editor  in  question  had 
paid  money  to  obtain  the  letters  which  he  employed  as  a  weapon  against 
the    Theosophical    movement.      Coming  to  the  question  of  hand- 
writing,   Mr.     Sinnett    said   that   he    now    learned    with  great 
pleasure  that  the  experts  had   given  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
the   so-called  "  Koot  Hoomi  handwriting"   of   the  letters   he  had 
received  from  the   Mahatma  was  produced  by  Madame  Blavatsky. 
He   was  glad    of   this   because   it  was    a   redactio    ad  ahsiirditm 
of  the  argument  derived  from  the  opinion  of  the  experts  to  the  effect 
that  the  letters  alleged  to  have  been  Avritten  by  Madame  Blavatsky  to 
Madame  Coulomb  were  genuine.    This  declaration  had  been  the  subject 
of  much  concern  and  bewilderment  for  Theosophists  at  lirst,  but  it  was 
now  retrospectively  discredited  by  the  present  o^jinion  about  the  Koot 
Hoomi  handwriting.    Thei'e  were  great  masses  of  letters  in  that  hand- 
writing in  his  possession,  and  a  large  part  of  this  correspondence  liad 
been  seen  by  many  persons  besides  himself.    He  believed  that  all  these 
persons  would  agree  with  him  in  regarding  the  hypothesis  that  the  con- 
tents of  these  letters  had  emanated   from   Madame   Blavatsky  as 
absolutely  grotesque  in  its  extravagance.    No  caligraphic  evidence  in 
such  a  matter  would  have  weight  for  anyone  who  might  fairly  take  into 
consideration  the    substance   of   such    letters.      In    conclusion,  he 
argued  that  the  report  now  brought  forward  dealt  exclusively  with 
mechanical  details  of  certain  phenomena  connected  with  the  Thosophi- 
cal  movement.    It  was  impossible  to  solve  the  questions  before  them 
without  paying  attention  to  the  character  of  the  movement  in  its 
higher  aspects.    The  psychic  phenomena  with  winch  the  movement  had 
been  associated  were  of  merely  collateral  interest.  By  the  philosophical 
teaching  of  which  the  Theosophical  Society  had  been  the  channel,  light 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  inner  meaning  of  a  great  mass  of  Indian 
literature  which,  now  that  it  was  thus  interpreted,  was  seen  to  bear 
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out  the  theory  of  Nature  that  had  been  introduced  to  the  world  by 
means  of  the  Tlieosophical  Society  as  the  Esoteric  Doctrine.  The  great 
value  of  the  work  thus  accomplished  had  been  very  widely  recognised, 
and  whatever  gratitude  was  due  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  modern 
thinking  in  this  way,  was  due  primarily  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  through 
whom  the  results  had  been  attained.  Whatever  miglit  now  be  alleged  in 
regard  to  the  matters  Mr.  Hodgson  thought  he  had  investigated,  no 
one  could  deny  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had  devoted  a  life  which  might 
have  been  spent  in  an  easy  and  honourable  station, to  the  service  of  the 
cause  which  the  philosophical  achievements  of  the  Tlieosophical  Society 
represented,  and  her  whole  career  was  thus  a  demonstration  of  the  fun- 
damental nobility  of  her  character. 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  were  one  or  two  points  in  Mr. 
Sinnett's  speech  to  which  he  felt  bound  briefly  to  reply.  Mr.  Sinnett 
had  made  a  strong  point  of  the  supposed  fact  that  the  editors  of  the 
Christian  College  Magazine  had  bought  the  Blavatsky  letters  from  the 
Ooulombs,  as  though  they  had  been  thus  tempted  to  make  the  most  of 
a  costly  purchase,  and  to  insist  unduly  on  the  importance  of  the 
letters.  In  saying  this,  Mr.  Sinnett  could  hardly  have  been  cognisant 
of  a  passage  in  the  Christian  College  Magazine  for  April  last  (which 
the  Chairman  now  read  to  the  meeting),  in  which  the  editors  explicitly 
denied  having  bought  the  letters,  and  stated,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  the 
letters  had  been  lent  to  them  by  the  Coulombs  without  any  conditions, 
except  that  they  should  be  ultimately  returned.  The  editors  distinctly 
stated  that  from  first  to  last  they  had  j^aid  the  Ooulombs  only  1.50 
rupees,  that  being  about  the  ordinary  rate  of  remuneration  for  copying 
and  other  actual  work  done  by  them. 

Again,  Mr.  Sinnett  had  urged  that  the  Committee,  before 
investigating  the  more  dubious  phenomena,  should  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  what  he  considered  as  the  conclusive  and  indisputable 
phenomena  which  showed  Madame  Blavatsky's  power  over  nature 
without  a  doubt.  But  this  was  precisely  what  the  Committee  had 
done.  Before  Mr.  Hodgson's  visit  to  India  was  resolved  upon,  the 
Committee  had  expressly  invited  the  attendance  of  any  Theosophists 
who  had  striking  phenomena  to  recount,  and  had  caused  their  depositions 
to  be  taken  down  by  a  shorthand  writer,  and  afterwards  printed  for 
consideration.  Colonel  Olcott,  Mr.  Mohini,  and  Mr.  Sinnett  himself, 
had  in  fact  responded  to  this  invitation,  and  a  great  mass  of  evidence 
given  by  them  had  been  printed.  All  this  evidence,  as  well  as  all  the 
evidence  that  already  existed  in  print,  had  been  most  carefully  weighed 
by  the  Committee,  with  the  result  that  they  had,  in  an  ad  interim 
and  provisional  report,  expressed  their  conclusion  that  a  prijiid  facie 
case  for  further  investigation  existed,  and  had  recommended  that  such 
investigation  should  be  pur-sued  in  India.  The  Committee  had  thus  done 
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precisely  what  Mr.  Sinnett  urged  that  they  ouglit  to  have  done.  The 
only  difference  between  Mr.  Siunett's  view  and  the  Committee's  was  as 
regards  the  absolute  value  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  himself  and 
others.  The  Committee,  while  sliowing  by  their  subsequent  action  that 
they  attached  some  value  to  these  accounts,  were  quite  unable  to 
consider  tliem  as  so  conclusive  and  irrefragalde  as  Mr.  Sinnett  and  his 
friends  appeared  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  they  saw  various  weak  points 
in  even  the  strongest  parts  of  the  evidence  ;  and  the  results  of  Mr. 
Hodgson's  visit  to  India  had  in  several  particulars  conlirmed  the 
suspicions  which  the  examination-in-chief  of  the  piimary  witnesses  had 
itself  excited. 

Mr.  Sinnett  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  scrutiny  as  though  it  had 
not  embraced  the  whole  held  of  the  phenomena.  The  held  covered  by 
the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters  was  surely  wide  enough,  and  he  (the 
Chairman)  would  much  like  to  know  liy  whom  Mr.  Sinnett  and  his 
friends  now  supposed  those  letters  to  have  been  written  1  The  only 
hypothesis  of  which  he  had  heard  on  the  side  of  the  defence  was  that 
the  letters  had  been  written  by  "  black  magicians."  Now  he  was 
prepared,  as  a  Psychical  Researcher,  to  keep  his  mind  open  to  a  variety 
of  strange  hypotheses  ;  but  if  he  were  called  upon  seriously  to  suppose 
that  a  whole  series  of  letters, — which  according  to  all  human  canons  of 
evidence  were  in  the  handwriting  of  a  well-known  person,  corresponded 
with  her  circumstances,  and  expressed  her  character. — to  be  in  effect 
the  work  of  a  black  magician,  he  should  retire  in  despair  from  the  task 
of  endeavouring  to  get  at  any  truth  in  a  region  so  remote  from  the  laws 
of  ordinary  human  intelligence.  He  begged  to  call  on  Mr.  Mohini  for 
any  remarks  which  he  might  be  disposed  to  make. 

Mr.  Mohini,  in  responding  to  the  Chairman's  invitation,  complained 
of  the  method  adopted  in  taking  evidence  both  in  India  and  here.  All 
details  regarding  phenomenal  occurrences  were  elicited  by  cross- 
questionings  by  those  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  times  and  places 
of  those  occurrences.  Upon  this  information,  necessarily  obscure,  Mr. 
Hodgson  proceeded  in  his  investigation,  and  considered  himself  justified 
in  rejecting  evidence  whose  chief  defect  was  a  want  of  precision  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  expected.  Regarding  Dr.  Hartmann's  contra- 
dictory statements,  there  was  no  reason  for  preferring  the  earlier  to  the 
later  one.  For  if  Dr.  Hartraann  was  capable  of  a  falsehood  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  using  it  as  the  means  of  separating 
philosophical  doctrines  from  plienomenalism  with  whicli  it  had  been 
illogically  mixed  up.  He  emphatically  protested  against  the  course 
Mr.  Hodgson  had  taken  in  attacking  a  dead  man  on  hearsay  evidence, 
as  he  did  when  he  stated  that  Mulji  Thackersy  confessed  on  his  death- 
bed to  having  told  lies  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  Then, 
again,  he  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  JMr.  Hodgson  never 
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saw  the  Shrine,  and  that  the  drawings  he  had  shown  were  made  from 
information  given  him  by  the  Coulombs.  In  his  opinion,  Mr.  Hodgson 
had  brouglit  forward  much  that  he  had  not  proved.  In  fact,  Mr, 
Hodgson  had  examined  liow  far  tlie  statements  of  the  Coulombs  were 
true,  and  not  how  far  tlie  phenomena  were  genuine.  He  had  put 
forward  the  statement  of  the  Coulombs  as  to  the  surreptitious  introduc- 
tion of  letters  through  crevices  in  the  ceiling,  because  he  found  some  of 
these  crevices  tilled  up  in  the  way  descz'ibed  by  the  Coulombs.  Mr. 
Hodgson  had  accepted  what  the  lawyers  would  call  mere  matters  of 
prejudice  as  good  evidence.  It  was  unnecessary  to  go  into  details. 
The  special  difficulties  of  investigations  of  this  kind  were  well  known  to 
those  who  liad  inquired  into  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism,  and  to 
these  difficulties  no  attention  had  been  paid.  The  Committee  had 
entirely  ignored  evidence  resting  upon  the  abnormal  experience  of 
psychics.  The  Committee  had  entirely  ignored  subjective  evidence. 
This  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  the  inquirers  had  been 
materialistic  men  of  science.  But  the  Committee  either  did  or  did  not 
believe  in  psychic  experience.  If  they  did,  he  did  not  consider  their 
conclusions  fair  to  themselves.  For  his  part  he  thought  many  questions 
must  still  1)0  left  open,  and  for  many  reasons  he  did  not  believe  that 
Madame  Blavatsky  wrote  the  Coulomb  letters.  Other  explanations 
were  possible.  Unquestionable  cases  of  abnormal  production  of  people's 
handwriting  had  occurred  within  the  experience  of  inquirers  into 
Spiritualism.  This  was  the  black  magic  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  Ijy  tlie  Chairman.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  if  Mr.  Hodgson 
showed  the  Coulomb-Blavatsky  letters  to  Madame  Blavatsky  herself. 

Professor  Sidgwick  remarked  that  Mr.  Sinnett's  complaint  that  the 
Committee  included  none  of  the  persons  who  were  already  committed 
to  tlie  genuineness  of  the  phenomena,  could  hardly  be  seriously  enter- 
tained. 

Mrs.  Macdonald,  who  descrilied  herself  as  only  a  student  in  these 
matters,  thought  Theosophy  had  much  to  answer  for,  in  having  given 
false  views  of  Buddhism,  and  for  having  turned  away  the  attention 
of  so  many  from  the  lioautiful  philosopliy  and  teacliing  of  the  older 
writings. 

Mr.  Keiglitley  and  Mr.  Henslow  having  made  some  brief  remarks, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder  said  he  had  listened  with  care  to  Mr.  Sinnett  and  Mr. 
Mohini,  but  he  had  heard  no  answer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Hodgson  as 
to  the  facts.  He  could  not  at  all  agree  with  what  Mr.  Sinnett  said  as 
to  the  course  Avhich  had  been  pursued  by  the  Society.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  sift  the  jjhenomena.  This  Avas  wliat  was  done  in 
other  branches  of  the  Society's  work.  Nor  could  he  follow  Mr.  Sinnett's 
argument  as  to  the  value  of  the  weakest  links  in  a  chain  of  this  kind. 
If  it  were  found  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  phenomena  were  tainted 
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with  fraud,  the  greatest  possible  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  remainder. 
He  could  not  conceive  that  those  who  were  conscious  of  the  power  of 
producing  phenomena  by  genuine  means  should  have  recourse  to  fraud. 
He  thought  that  any  impartial  person  carefully  reading  the  reportswhich 
the  Committee  made  last  year  would  come  to  very  similar  conclusions  to 
those  at  which  Mr.  Hodgson  has  ai-rived.  Mr.  Bidder  proceeded,  in 
support  of  this  view,  to  refer  to  two  instances  in  particular,  viz.,  the 
falling  of  a  letter  referred  to  in  p.  57  of  the  Report,  and  the  instance 
of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Damodar  to  Mr.  Ewen  in  London. 

Professor  Barrett  defended  the  strictly  scientific  position  which  the 
Society  had  taken.  As  presenting  somewhat  of  an  analogy  he  referred 
to  papers  in  the  early  history  of  the  Royal  Society,  some  of  which 
consisted  largely  of  what  might  be  called  negative  evidence,  but  which 
were  of  value  in  clearing  the  ground,  and  in  leading  to  subsequent 
positive  results. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  replying,  agreed  with  much  that  Mr.  Sinnett 
had  said  concerning  the  value  of  psychical  phenomena  on  the 
higher  planes,  but  joined  issue  with  him  as  to  the  value  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  Theosophical  Society.  Mr.  Sinnett 
had  offered  no  specific  reply  whatever  to  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  these  phenomena,  except  to  say  that  tlie  Report 
largely  depended  upon  the  statements  made  by  the  Coulombs.  This 
was  quite  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  he  had  in  no  case  relied  upon  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  Coulombs,  though  he  had  found  all  their  essential 
statements  corroborated  by  independent  evidence.  In  i-eply  to  the  chief 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Mohini,  he  said  that  whether  Dr.  Hartmann's 
final  statement  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Shrine  was  true  or  not, 
made  no  diii'erence  to  the  results  of  the  investigation  ;  but  that  the 
Shrine  had  disap23eared,  and  the  explanation  offered  by  Dr.  Hartmann 
was  the  only  one  forthcoming.  If,  as  Mr.  Mohini  apparently  suggested. 
Dr.  Hartniaim's  last  statements  concerning  the  Shrine  wei'e  false,  then 
one  of  theleading  Theosophists  at  headquarters  was  still  taking  part  in 
deliberate  dishonesty.  He  had  not  depended  upon  the  decision  of 
caligraphic  experts  alone  in  the  question  of  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb 
documents ;  he  had  examined  carefully  the  circumstantial  evidence 
offered  by  Theosophists,  and  had  questioned  Madame  Blavatsky  liersolf 
at  great  length  upon  the  letters  and  statements  piinted  in  INIadame 
Coulomb's  pamphlet.  Nor  Avas  it  true  that  the  diagrams  exliibited 
•were  given  by  the  Coulombs.  Nearly  all  the  drawings  exhibited 
had  been  enlarged  from  sketches  which  depended  on  measure- 
ments made  by  hiinself.  It  was  only  the  half-panel  of  the  Shrine  which 
depended  merely  on  the  statements  made  by  the  Coulombs.  Further 
explanations  concerning  these  and  other  points  would  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  readers  of  the  complete  Report  shortly  to  be  published. 
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The  Chairman,  in  a  few  concluding  remarks,  said  that  he  trusted 
that  the  meeting  Avould  not  separate  with  the  impression  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  were  in  any  way  disposed 
to  feel  exultation  in  the  exposure  of  the  frauds  involved  in  these 
phenomena,  or  antagonism  of  any  kind  towards  those  who  might  still  cling 
to  some  kind  of  belief  in  them.  Their  feeling,  if  feelhig  might  be  alluded 
to  in  a  discussion  which  turned  entirely  upon  evidence  to  facts,  was  one 
of  disap23ointment  at  the  closure  of  what  had  seemed  a  possible  avenue 
towards  the  attainment  of  some  of  that  further  knowledge  of  the  secrets 
of  the  universe  which  Tlieosophists  and  members  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  E,esearcli  desired  with  equal  earnestness,  though  it  might  be 
with  somewhat  different  standards  of  proof.  Most  assuredly  there  was 
no  touch  of  irvmnfli,  on  the  one  side,  and  he  earnestly  trusted  that  there 
would  be  no  touch  of  resentment  on  the  other,  but  that  all  should  still 
feel  themselves  united  l>y  a  disinterested  love  of  truth. 


A  CONFERENCE. 
On  the  invitation  of  Professor  Barrett,  some  members  of  tlie  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  held  an  informal  conference,  at  l  i.  Dean's  Yard, 
on  the  9th  inst.  Professor  Balfour  Stewart  presided,  and  among  those 
present  were  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Hon.  Percy 
Wyndham,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  and  Professor  Lodge.  The  chief 
subject  of  discussion  was  the  importance  of  securing  the  extension  of 
experimental  work,  especially  in  thought-transference,  and  of  enlisting 
the  further  aid  of  Meml^ers  and  Associates.  The  result  of  the  views 
expressed  was  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  v/ere  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  the  Council  at  its  Meeting  on  the  following  day. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 
The  last  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  present  season  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  Suffolk  Street 
Rooms. 

The  President  took  the  chair,  and  in  his  opening  address  he  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  experimental  work  which  has  been  done  during  the  last 
few  years  in  tlie  suljject  of  Thought-transference,  and  strongly  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  seeking  for  fresh  "  subjects." 

Mr.  Edmund  Gurney  made  some  remarks  on  "  Retractations  and 
Alterations  of  View,"  which  will  appear  in  the  next  Journal. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie,  J.P.,  then  read  an  account  of  some  further 
experiments  on  the  transference  of  ideas  and  sensations,  conducted 
during  the  last  year  with  one  of  his  former  subjects,  Miss  R. 

The  President  made  a  few  remarks  on  one  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant feature  which  Mr.    Guthrie  had  described  ;  namely,  the  tima 
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which  appeai-ed  to  be  necessary  in  some  cases  for  the  impression  to 
assume  a  definite  form.  He  called  upon  Professor  Barrett  for  some 
remarks. 

Professor  Barrett  said  that  the  same  thin^'  had  lieen  remarked  in 
some  of  the  former  series  of  experiments.  He  had  sometimes  found 
that  the  image  would  float  up  again,  as  it  were,  when  the  attention  of 
the  mind  had  gone  into  something  else.  For  instance,  a  name  thought 
of  by  the  agent  had  produced  apparently  no  effect  on  the  percipient. 
Some  little  time  afterwards,  when  another  matter  was  in  hand,  the  per- 
cipient had  suddenly  said,  "  Oh,  was  the  name  so  and  so  1"  giving  the 
right  one. 

The  same  feature  had  been  strikingly  oljservcd  in  some  of  Mr.  M. 
Guthrie's  experiments  in  the  transfei'ence  of  tastes.  Salad  oil,  Worces-. 
tershire  sauce,  and  bitter  aloes  being  successively  tasted  hy  the  agent, 
the  percipient  did  not  describe  the  salad  oil  until  the  agent  was  tasting 
the  "Worcestershire  sauce  ;  and  the  taste  of  the  Worcestershire  sauce 
was  only  perceived  when  the  agent  had  gone  on  to  bitter  aloes. 

The  President  referred  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  being  unable 
by  mental  effort  to  call  up  a  familiar  name,  which  afterwards  rose  up 
spontaneously  when  the  attention  was  turned  in  another  direction. 

Or.  Guthrie  said  he  should  like  to  testify  to  the  extreme  care  with 
which  his  cousin,  Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie,  had  conducted  his  experiments. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  himself  had  been  present,  the  conditions  were 
not  such  as  to  allow  him  to  come  to  an  absolute  conclusion,  and  he  had 
not  had  the  opportuiuty  of  pursuing  the  subject  in  a  way  which  would 
entitle  him  to  express  any  personal  opinion  on  so  important  a  question  ; 
but  as  to  his  relative's  thoroughly  scientific  mode  of  conducting  the 
work  he  had  no  doubts. 

The  Meeting  then  assumed  a  conversational  character. 


The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Sinnett  relates  to  the  discussion  that 
took  place  at  the  General  Meeting  on  June  26tli : — 
To  TUE  Editor  of  the  Joukkal  of  the  Society  fou  Psychical  Reseaech. 

SiE, — Time  did  not  allow  iiie  at  the  meeting  of  the  2Gth  to  answer  certain 
comments  on  my  remarks  made  by  subsequent  spoiikurs.  May  I  ask  your 
permission  to  add  a  few  observations  to  any  report  of  the  proceedings  you 
may  publish?  I  never  supposed  or  hinted  that  any  .sum  of  money  had  been 
given  for  the  letters,  by  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Cvllcije  Magazine,  that 
would  be  considered  large  by  prosperous  people  in  this  country.  But  the 
150  rupees  actually  paid,  according  to  Mr.  Myers'  statement,  would  bo  an 
important  payment  amongst  the  people  concerned.  The  letters  were  not  the 
less  bought  because  the  originals  may  have  been  returned  to  the  Coulombs 
after  they  were  printed.    Their  publication  in  the  magazine  was  the  result 
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paid  for,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  overlook  the 
fact  tliat  they  were  purchased  weajjons  in  the  fierce  paper  war  which  rages 
in  IVIadras  Ijetwoen  the  missionaries  and  tlie  Theosophists. 

As  to  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Myers  of  the  Committee's  action,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  ^)r/»i.«/«cic  case  for  believing  that  Madame  Blavatsky  has  in 
some  cases  shown  true  psychic  power,  which  he  recognises  as  having  been 
established  by  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  in  London,  is  not  touched 
by  tlie  examination  of  other  witnesses  concerning  other  transactions  in  India. 
The  examination  in  chief  of  A.  by  B.  at  one  time  and  place  is  not  efficiently 
crossed  by  an  examination  of  C.  carried  on  by  D.  at  a  totally  diiferent  time 
and  place.  It  is  just  because  in  this  way  Mr.  Hodgson's  investigations  have 
not  grown  in  any  legitimate  way  out  of  the  incidents  to  which  they  attach 
importance  that  Theosophists  generally  seem  to  put  his  results  aside  as 
rrelevant  ;  for  those  of  us  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  jilaces 
and  people  concerned,  they  are  discredited  in  other  ways. 

Professor  Sidgwick  thought  my  objection  to  the  comjiosition  of  the 
Committee  disposed  of  by  regarding  the  Committee  as  a  tribunal  which  ought 
not  to  include  members  committed  to  definite  opinions  on  the  question  to  be 
tried.  But  that  was  not  the  position  occupied  by  the  Committee.  It  was 
not  a  tribunal,  for  it  never  had  to  face  any  representatives  of  the  accused 
persons  whom  it  affected  to  try.  Its  evidence  was  collected  in  secret  by 
one  of  its  own  number,  whose  i)resent  attitude,  at  all  events,  is  very 
decidedly  antagonistic  to  the  persons  whose  conduct  is  being  investigated. 
Its  views  have  been  formed  in  a  consultation  which  has  not  been  assisted 
by  the  suggestions  of  any  one  whose  sympathies  would  render  him  an 
efficient  critic  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  Report.  I  think  I  am  not  exaggerating  the 
general  opinion  of  the  London  Lodge  of  the  Theosopliical  Society,  in 
assuring  you  that  for  these  and  other  reasons  Ave  regard  the  methods  by 
which  this  investigation  has  been  carried  out  as  altogether  vitiating  its 
results. 

Mr.  Bidder  hardly  seemed  to  catch  my  meaning  about  the  principles  on 
which  psychic  inquiry  should  be  conducted.  If  the  question  was,  "  Is 
Madame  Blavatsky's  character  immaculate  ?"  then  we  should  address  our- 
selves to  incidents  that  suggest  susjncion.  If  the  question  is,  "  Are  psychic 
phenomena  possible  ?"  it  is  wise  to  examinine  the  facts  which  seem  to 
suggest  that  conclusion,  in  preference  to  tliose  which  do  not  promise  to 
afford  evidence  for  it. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  heartily  to  reciprocate  the  feeling  which  Mr. 
Myers  so  admirably  conveyed  in  his  concluding  remarks. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  P.  SlXNETT. 


Mr.  Simiett's  letter  gi\'es  me  an  opportunity  of  clearing  uj)  some 
misapprehensions,  under  which  he  seems  still  to  labour,  both  as  to  tlie 
action  of  the  Committee  and  as  to  the  grounds  on  whicli  it  has  been  based. 

I  must  begin  by  saying  that  I  do  not  (|uite  understand  his  argument  as  to 
the  money  paid  by  the  editor  of  the  Christum  Cullegc  Magazine  for  the 
Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters.  Had  he  maintained  that  a  large  sum  had  been 
given  for  them,  I  should  have  supposed  that  he  was  attacking  the  editor  on 
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the  ground  of  the  somewhat  difficult  ethical  question  as  to  how  far  it  is 
justifiable  to  bribe  impostors  to  betray  their  accomplice.  But  since  it  is  not 
denied  that  the  payment  was  on  the  ordinary  scale  for  work  done  for  the 
magazine,  I  fail  to  see  what  ground  of  attack  there  is.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Myers  as  to  the  tact  and  temper  shown  by  the  editor  is  founded,  I  believe, 
on  the  moderate  tone  of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  magazine  on 
the  subject  ;  and  I  think  that  all  impartial  persons  who  read  these  articles 
and  consider  tlie  strength  of  the  case  in  the  editor's  hands  against  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  cause  he  represents,  will  agree  with  him  in  this  view. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  object  of  Mr.  Sinnett's  remarks  is  not  so  much 
to  attack  the  editor  of  the  Christ  km  College  Mafiarsiiic  for  giving  work  and 
wages  to  the  Coulombs,  but  rather  to  depreciate  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
recipients  of  the  wages.  If  so,  it  is  sutficient  to  say  that  no  part  of  the 
conclusions,  eitlierof  the  Committee  or  of  Mv.  Hodgson,  rest  in  any  degree 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Coulombs  are  trustworthy  witnesses. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question  discussed  in  Mr.  Sinnett's  letter,  I 
think  that  he  understands  the  expression  prnjid/acie  case  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  Mr.  Myers  and  the  Committee.  We  do  not 
regard  the  establishment  of  ■Aprbnd  facie  case  as  implying  a  definite  con- 
clusion that  certain  phenomena  were  genuine,  but  only  as  a  reason  for  in- 
vestigating further.    Moreover,  we  considered  this  case  to  rest,  so  far  as  the 
Indian  phenomena  were  concerned,  chiefiy  on  the  testimony  of  certain  native 
witnesses  who  were  not  available  for  examination  in  London.     As  re- 
gards phenomena  experienced  in  India  by  Mr.  Mohini,  Mr.  Sinnett,  Colonel 
Olcott,  and  the  greater  number  of  witnesses,  English  and  Indian,  we  did  not 
consider  that  it  had  been  shown  that  they  could  not  have  been  deceived  by  a 
combination  between  Madame  Blavatsky,  the  Coulombs,  and  servants.  We 
thought  it  possible,  liowever,  that  our  views  on  these  points  might  be  modified 
if,  through  one  of  our  number,  we  could  obtain  that  knowledge  of  "times  and 
jilaces  "  which,  as  Mr.  Mohini  justly  remarks,  we  did  not  possess.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son   accordingly   went    out     to    India    with  instructions   to  examine, 
and  have  examined  by  experts,  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters  ;  to  ascer- 
tain, so  far  as  jjossible,  the  degree  of  value  that  was  to  be  attaclied  to 
the  statements   of   certain   important   native  witnesses  ;  and  to  examine 
localities  and  witnesses  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  various  pheno- 
mena, such  as  the  falling  of  letters  from  the  ceiling,  and  apjiearances  of 
Mahatmas,  could  be  accounted  for  by  fraud  in  the  ways  that  had  suggested 
themselves  to  tlie  niembers  of  the  Committee,  or  in  other  waj's.    This,  Mr. 
Hodgson  has  done,  and  the  Committee,  with  the  results  of  his  investigation 
hefore  them,  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  their  prima  facie  case  has 
broken  down  ;  a  conviction,  it  may  again  be  stated,  whicli  in  no  degree 
depends  on  the  assertions  of  the  Coulombs.    I  find  it  difficult,  therefore,  to 
understand  why  Mr.  Sinnett  should  consider  that  "Mr.  Hodgson's  investiga- 
tions have  not  grown  in  any  legitimate  way  out  of  the  incidents  to  whicli 
Theosophists  attach  importance."    His  impression  on  this  jioint  may  possibly 
he  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hodgson's  Report  has  as  yet  been  only  laid 
before  tlie  Society  in  a  fragmentary  and  incomplete  form.     If  so,  the 
matter  will  be  much  clearer  when  this  report  is  published  in  full  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Society's  Proceedings.     But  I  cannot  so  account 
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for  Mr.  Siunett's  assertion  "that  Thoosophists  generally  seem  to  put  Mr. 
Hodgson's  results  aside  as  irrelevant."  If  they  put  aside  as  irrelevant  the 
whole  of  tlie  cumulative  argument  by  which  Mr.  Hodgson  has  supported 
his  conclusions,  (1)  that  the  Blavatsky-Coulomb  letters  are  genuine,  and, 
(2)  that  the  Shrine  at  Adyar  was  constructed  and  used  for  the  production 
of  sjiurious  phenomena, — then  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  the  kind  and 
degree  of  evidence  that  would  induce  them  to  abandon  their  confiding 
attitude. 

Finally,  Mr.  Sinnett  repeats  in  a  modified  form  his  objections  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Committee.  His  comi)laint  now  is  that  the  Committee 
did  not  contain  any  person  adequately  in  sympathy  with  the  Theosophic 
view  of  things.  It  must,  I  think,  be  obvious  that  any  objection  of  this  kind 
ought  to  have  been  raised,  if  at  all,  when  the  Committee  was  first  constituted 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  not  now,  after  it  has  reported  unf avoui'ably  on  the 
Theosophic  marvels.  But  I  need  not  press  this  point,  for  I  have  no  fear  that 
Mr.  Sinnett's  complaint  will  be  regarded  as  well  founded  by  any  impartial 
reader  of  our  First  Report.  I  am  much  more  afraid  that  most  sensible  per- 
sons will  criticize  our  action  from  the  opposite  jioint  of  view,  and  will  consider 
that  with  the  evidence  which  was  even  then  before  us  of  trickery  on  the  part 
of  Madame  Blavatsky,  we  were  hardly  justified  in  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble  involved  in  our  Indian  investigation.  To  this  criticism  my 
answer  would  be  that  we  did  not  regard  ourselves — as  Mr.  Sinnett  seems  to 
suppose — as  a  "tribunal  "  to  try  the  question  "  whether  Madame  Blavatsky's 
character  is  immaculate."  The  question  we  had  to  deal  with  was  both  wider 
and  more  difficult  ;  we  had  to  consider  whether  any  part  of  the  whole  mass 
of  evidence  ottered  in  connection  v/ith  Theosophy  could  be  made  available 
for  the  establishment  of  any  of  the  psychical  laws  hitherto  unrecognised  by 
science,  v/hich  it  is  our  function  to  investigate.  The  negative  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived  on  this  point  is  one  which  we  were  bound  to  state 
with  perfect  unreserve  ;  but  we  have  no  right  and  no  desire  to  call  on  the 
members  of  our  Society  to  accept  it  merely  on  our  authority.  The  evidence 
on  which  it  is  based  will  be  shortly  placed  before  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  question  ;  and  if,  after  reading  it,  any  member  of  the  Society  should 
still  think  it  a  j^rofitable  pursuit  to  fish  for  "  psychical  "  phenomena  in  these 
troubled  waters,  it  is  perfcctlj'  open  to  him  to  do  so,  and  to  bring  his  results 
before  us. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  Mr.  Sinnett's  letter  to  which  I  must  refer. 
He  speaks  of  i\Ir.  Hodgson's  evidence  as  "collected  in  secret."  It  seems, 
therefore,  worth  while  to  state  that  we  took  care  to  make  it  known  to  all 
concerned  that  Mr.  Hodgson  had  gone  to  India  to  collect  this  evidence 
on  behalf  of  our  Society  ;  and  that  his  unfavourable  vieAV  of  the  evidence 
was  communicated  to  the  leading  Theosophists  at  Madras,  before  his 
departure  from  India. 

H.  SiDGWICK. 
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OX  PHYSICAL  TESTS,  AND  THE  LINE  BETWEEN  THE 
POSSIBLE  AND  THE  IMPOSSIBLE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 

Research. 

Sir, — The  article  under  the  aliove  heading,  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Journal,  is  of  so  much  interest  in  relation  to  the  question  of  evidence 
of  "  occult  '  phenomena,  that  I  hope  you  will  allow  it  to  be  subjected  to 
some  examination  ;  which  is  the  more  desirable  as  the  argument  of  the 
article  is  extremely  specious,  and  is  likely  to  be  accepted  without  re- 
serve by  those  who  have  not  already  considered  the  subject  from  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view. 

With  regard  to  the  tirst  point,  the  confusion  of  moral  with  physical 
evidence,  I  have  nothing  to  object,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  the  justification 
of  tests  in  the  medium's  own  interest  better  stated.  Testimony  to 
character  is  mere  opinion,  and  is  so  treated — though  admitted  for 
the  defence — in  criminal  trials.  It  can  have  no  place  as  evidence  in 
stri'jtly  scientific  investigations. 

But  I  feel  more  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  proposition  as  to  the 
onus  prohandi  in  its  application  to  the  "  margins  "  claimed  for  known 
physical  agency.  No  doubt,  in  the  physical  agency  we  have  a  vera 
causa,  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  resort  to  hypothetical  causation  for 
any  effect  to  which  the  former  is  adequate.  But  there  is  a  legitimate 
« ;jrio;'j  pi'esumption  against  the  adequacy  of  a  physical  cause  to  any 
effect  which  it  has  never  been  known  to  produce  apart  from  the  disputed 
case  ;  while  the  presumption  against  a  new  or  unknown  agency  arises 
only  from  the  absence  of  facts  requiring  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
tend that  any  such  other  agency  is  at  once  proved  ;  only  that  a  prima 
facie  case  for  it  is  estalilished,  and  the  oiias  probatidi  shifted.  This 
shifting  of  the  Inirden  of  proof  in  the  course  of  evidence  is  of  frequent 
experience  in  courts  of  law,while  on  the  main  issue,  of  course,  it  remains 
true  that  this  burden  is  on  the  plaintiff.  So,  I  conceive,  in  scientific  re- 
search a  fact  greatly  exceeding  foi-mer  experience  would  at  once  put  the 
experimenter  on  a  re- testing  the  capabilities  of  his  known  agencies,  that 
he  might  not  have  to  suspect  the  existence  of  an  unknown  one.  He  would 
not  anticipate  this,  unless  the  disproportion  between  the  old  known 
capabilities  and  the  new  observation  were  very  great,  but  he  would  not 
feel  justified  in  making  presumptions  which  would  dispense  with  trial. 
He  would  recognise  a  fact  not  yet  actually  accounted  for. 

And  still  more,  I  submit,  must  this  be  the  case  when  the  known 
lesser  capability  of  the  recognised  agency  is  itself  of  exceptional 
occurrence,  that  is,  under  rare  and  peculiar  conditions  ;  when  it  was 
itself  opposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  legitimate  presumptions  of  Avhat 
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was  possible.  For  the  margin  justifiably  claimed  for  the  possible  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  been  exliausted  when  we  got  the  originally 
improbaljle.  At  fii'st,  we  should  require  demonstration  before  accepting 
the  alleged  fact  that  a  hand  could  be  squeezed  through  a  rigid  circum- 
ference in  any  very  appreciable  degree  less  than  its  own.  If  we  get  the 
demonstration,  but  only  for  a  very  few  exceptional  hands,  the  positive 
presumption  against  a  much  greater  squeezability  is  then  increased  by 
the  rarity  of  tlie  easier  case. 

But  the  question  now  at  issue — on  whom  is  the  burden  of  proof  in 
such  a  case — may  be  tested  in  another  way.  Suppose  that  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  any  other  than  the  known  pliysical  agency,  but  that  it 
was  important  to  ascertain  whether  a  phenomenon  alleged  to  have 
happened  by  means  of  it  really  had  happened  at  all,  it  being  one  greatly 
in  excess  of  all  former  experience,  yet  ejusdem  (jenr-ris  with  formei* 
experience.  "Would  not  den.onstration  be  required  as  the  condition  of 
belief?  But  why,  unless  for  the  reason  that  we  declined  to  presuppose 
such  a  margin  of  possibility  as  would  be  necessary  for  tlie  phenomenon 
alleged  ?  On  what  ground,  then,  do  we  allow  the  presupposition  when, 
the  fact  being  admitted,  the  only  question  is  between  an  agency  not 
otlierwise  proved  to  be  adequate  and  an  agency  not  otherwise  proved  to 
exist  1-  Yet  if  the  presupposition  is  not  made,  the  fact  is  unexplained 
until  and  unless  we  get  positive  proof  aliter  that  our  known  agency  is 
adequate  to  it. 

The  "  Spiritualist,"  then,  I  submit,  has  got  thus  far  on  his  way  in 
the  particular  case,  excluding,  of  course,  all  other  experience  which 
would  tend  to  establish  the  agency  he  affirms  as  a  vera  causa.  He  has 
not,  indeed,  shown  positively  and  certainly  that  his  fact  is  inexplicable 
by  the  physical  agency,  except  for  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  very 
large  "  margins  "  altogether,  or  at  least  in  such  cases.  But  he 
has  established  a  strong  ^jr/ww^  facie  case.  He  has  put  us  to 
the  alternative  of  showing  that  the  physical  agency  is  adequate, 
or  of  admitting  that  his  fact  remains  simply  unexplained  posi- 
tively. He  lias  only  got  to  prove  the  negative  up  to  the  point 
where  advei'se  probaliilities  on  the  physical  side  come  to  his  aid. 
Those  probabilities,  adverse  to  the  physical  agency,  are  not  less 
now,  because  the  fact  to  be  explained  is  admitted,  than  they  would 
have  been  liad  the  fact  itself  been  disputed.  They  are  not  less  now, 
because  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  alternative  hypothesis  of  causation, 
than  they  would  have  been  if  the  alternative  had  merely  been  the 
unveracity  of  a  witness. 

If  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  reasoning,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  detected 
and  pointed  out  hy  the  able  contributor  whose  proposition  I  have 
ventured  to  question. 

C.  0.  M. 
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PREDICTION  OF  RECOVERY  IN  MESMERIC  TRANCE. 

The  following  ca!5e  is  translated  from  communications  in  French  sent 
to  us  by  Dr.  Nicolas,  Count  Gonemys,  of  Corfu.  His  MS.,  which  con- 
tains further  theoretical  discussion  of  clairvoyance,  may  be  had  on  loan 
by  application  to  the  secretaiy. 

In  a  former  paper  I  had  the  pleasure  of  describing  to  my  readers  a  cure, 
which  I  succeeded  in  effecting  in  the  year  18G9,  when  I  was  attached  to  the 
garrison  of  Zante.  To-day  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  another,  which  I  per- 
formed in  the  same  year,  and  which,  on  account  of  some  singular  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  was  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  concerned,  and 
won  for  me  considerable  fame  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  tlien 
resided.  My  patient,  in  this  case,  was  a  girl  (if  about  20,  named 
Denise  Zyros,  who,  since  the  age  iif  14,  had  suli'cred  from  that  form 
•of  hysteria  which  is  generally  known  bj'  the  name  of  hysterical  melancholia. 
Every  kind  of  treatment  during  these  eight  years  had  been  tried  for  her  in 
vain ;  tlie  doctors  at  last  pronounced  her  case  hopeless  ;  and  the  parents  ci  add 
only  try  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact  that  their  daugliter  was  incurable. 
The  poor  girl  for  years  had  ceased  to  exist  as  an  animal  Ijeing  ;  she  seemed 
simply  to  vegetate,  and,  but  for  a  few  unconnected  words  which  she  some- 
times muttered  in  a  low  voice,  one  would  have  supposed  every  spark  of 
reason  in  her  to  have  been  extinct.  Sitting  in  a  chair  with  closed  eyes  and 
Lent  head,  she  appeared  utterly  unconscious  of  all  that  took  place  around 
her.  She  had  even  forgotten  how  to  eat  and  drink,  so  that  to  sustain  life 
her  parents  were  obliged  to  force  open  her  jaws  and  compel  her  to  swallow  a 
few  mouthf uls  of  some  nutritious  substance.  Although,  apparently,  she  was 
no  longer  in  pain,  yet  a  contimious  trembling  of  the  whole  bodj^  was  observ- 
able; her  eyelids  when  raised  showed  only  the  whites  of  the  eyes,  the  cornea 
being  lost  in  the  sockets.  From  all  information  I  could  obtain  as  to 
the  girl's  former  state  of  health,  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  this  was 
a  severe  case  of  melancholia,  and  one,  indeed,  that  was  rapidty  drawing  near 
its  closing  scene.  I  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  case  and  was  un- 
able to  discover  a  trace  of  anything  radically  wrong  in  the  organic  system. 
This  examination  took  place  on  the  29th  of  July,and  on  that  day  I  mesmerised 
her  for  the  first  time.  In  tlie  course  of  half-an-hour  she  fell  into  a  deef)  sleep, 
which  sleep  was  preceded  by  a  relaxation  of  the  limbs,  a  cessation  of  the 
usual  trembling,  and  of  the  habitual  low  murmuring.  I  let  her  sleep  for  an 
hour,  and  as  I  saw  no  ciiange  in  her  exjiression  during  that  time,  I  thought 
it  better  not  to  disturb  her  by  addressing  her.  I  certainly  had  not  expected 
to  produce  so  quick  an  effect  on  an  organism  whicli,  one  may  almost  say,  had 
lost  all  right  of  domicile  in  this  physical  world,  so  utterly  insensible  was  it  to 
all  surrounding  agents. 

The  next  day  I  mesmerised  her  again,  and  this  time  she  not  only  went 
to  sleep  as  she  had  done  the  previous  evening,  but  she  even  became  clair- 
Toyante.  She  told  me  she  was  sleeping,  and  that  she  saw  a  dazzling  light 
which  emanated  from  my  eyes  and  fingers,  and  wliicii  thrilled  her  whole  body. 
She  asserted  that  I  should  succeed  in  curnig  her  in  17  days,  and  more- 
over waK  able  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  her  recovery,  telling  me  that  I  must 
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luesiaei'ise  her  twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  and  that  slio  shoukl 
than  he  aide  to  walk  to  Mass  on  the  15th  of  August — whicli  would  be  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption — accompanied  by  her  brother,  all  of  which  facts  did 
actually  take  place  precisely  as  she  had  predicted.  When  I  left  my 
patient,  after  iirst  awakening  her,  I  happened  to  go  down  to  the  dispensary, 
where  I  found  several  doctors  and  other  persons  assendded.  I  turned  to 
the  former,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  case  of  the 
afflicted  girl  Zyros.  They  replied  that  they  knew  her  well,  that  they  had  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  bring  about  her  recovery,  and  that  they  had 
eventually  given  uji  her  case  as  hopeless.  I  told  them  that  I  believed  them  to 
be  mistaken  in  their  oj^inion,  that  in  17  days  she  woukl  be  al>le  to  go 
out,  that  she  would  be  completely  cured,  and  that  they  might  sec  her  at  Mass 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  They  all  burst  out  laugh.ing  at  this  un- 
expected assertion,  and  unanimously  agreed  that  I  must  be  <mi  of  my  senses. 
Gossii)  spreads  quickly  in  a  small  town,  and  in  a  short  time  this  affair  became 
the  subject  of  general  talk  in  Zante.  Opinions  varied  greatly.  Some  called 
me  a  quack  and  a  humbug,  whilst  others  were  inclined  to  exalt  me  to  the 
skies  ;  in  fact  public  opini(ni  seemed  to  know  no  hap^jy  mean. 

Meanwhile  I  continued  to  mesmerise  my  patient  morning  and  evening, 
and  found  her  improving  in  health  daily.  At  last  the  15th  of  August,  the 
much-talked  ai  day,  arrived.  The  cathedral  bell  announced  to  the  faitliful 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  a  crowd  collected  round  the 
Zyros'  house  to  see  Denise  walk  to  church  — or  rather  to  see  the  quack 
unmasked  !  What,  then,  was  their  astonishment  to  see  the  girl  presently 
walk  downstairs,  and  appear  amongst  them  in  perfect  health  and  good  spirits. 
The  crow'd  was  electrified  ;  a  loud  "  hurrah  "  was  heard  on  all  sides  ;  whilst 
I,  i»utting  her  arm  in  mine,  led  her  victoriously  towards  the  church,  followed 
by  all  the  bystanders,  who  cheered  us  vociferously. 

From  that  date,  I  am  confidently  able  U^  affirm  that  the  girl  has  continued 
in  good  health. 

I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  to  be  a  partisan  of  those  demonological 
ideas  which  must  have  inspired  St.  Augustine  when  he  wrote  his  "  Civitas 
Dei."  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  bound  to  state  openly  all  that  I  observed  in 
this  case,  without  deducing  from  it  any  conclusions,  which  might  be  ]>xe- 
mature  in  the  present  undevelojied  state  of  i3hysiok>gical  and  psychological 
science. 

The  third  time  I  mesmerised  the  girl,  as  soon  as  my  influence  acted  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  even  before  she  was  asleep,  a  great  change  in  her 
was  observable.  Her  eyes  ojiened  wide,  she  made  hideous  grimaces,  and 
used  excessively  coarse  language.  She  defied  my  mesmeric  power,  and 
attemijted  by  such  violent  ettbrts  and  contortions  to  opp(jse  my  actions,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  tie  her  down.  As  soon,  however,  as  she  liad  fallen  into  a 
mesmeric  sleep,  she  would  cry  bitterly,  and  excuse  herself  for  what  she  had 
just  said  by  assuring  me  that  it  was  not  she  wdio  had  previously  spoken. 

Now,  we  have  here  before  us  a  case  of  partial  clairvoyance — a  clair- 
voyance, that  is  to  say,  relating  solely  to  the  jiatient's  own  recovery.  We 
know  that  she  had  been  living  for  many  years  in  total  mental  "bscurity  ; 
that  she  had  lost  all  idea  of  time,  and  all  consciousness  of  outwar  l  events  ; 
Wo  must,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  make  a  distinction  betwo  i-  the  two 
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phenomena  presented,  that  is  to  say,  between  her  prediction  as  to  the 
duration  of  her  malady,  and  tlie  sudden  awakening  of  the  mind  to  the 
consciousness  of  time,  which  enabled  her  to  lix  the  15th  of  August  as  the 
day  on  which  her  sufferings  would  terminate.  The  first  i-)f  these  phenomena 
I  should  call  subjective,  the  second  entirely  objective.  The  one  might  be 
connected  with  intuition  or  instinct,  the  other  is  independent  of  any  such 
action.  It  may  be  suggested  by  some  that  my  patient  was  able  to  read  my 
mind,  that  she  learnt  the  day  of  the  month  from  my  thoughts,  and  was  able 
consequently  to  make  her  calculations  from  this  given  point.  To  this  I 
reply  that  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  day  of  the  month  ;  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the  2nd,  10th,  or  20th  ;  neitlier  had  I 
the  least  idea  that  the  15th  of  August  was  the  day  of  the  Assumption.  Again, 
it  must  be  noted  that  no  one  was  j^resent  at  these  seances.  I  call  attention 
to  this  fact,  to  remove  all  suspicion  from  the  minds  of  those  who  would  say 
that  the  somnambulist  learnt  from  the  bystanders  the  information  sli3 
required  to  enable  her  to  fix  the  date  of  her  prophecy. 


OASES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  LITERARY  COMMITTEE. 

(Coidinmd.) 

We  will  first  give  two  cases  belonging  to  a  quite  distinct  type — one 
which  involves  no  <M>ie-coincidence  at  all.  Evidence  that  certain  hallucin- 
ations have  been  telepathic,and  notpurely  subjective,in  character  may  be 
afforded  by  a  coincidence  of  another  sort — namely,  that  several  persons, 
at  different  times,  liave  had  a  hallucination  representing  the  same  person, 
though  that  person  was  apparently  in  no  abnormal  state  on  any  of  the 
occasions.  Clearly  it  would  be  dilhcult  to  regard  a  repetition  of  this 
sort  as  accidental.  It  being  comparatively  a  rare  event  for  a  sane  and 
healthy  person  to  see  the  form  of  an  absent  person  at  all,  that  two 
or  more  sane  and  healthy  persons  at  different  times  should  see  the  form 
of  the  same  absent  person,  is,  on  the  theory  of  chances,  so  unlikely  as 
to  suggest  a  specific  faculty  on  the  absent  person's  part  for  promulgating 
telepathic  impulses. 

The  point  is  important  from  its  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the 
peculiarity  of  oi'ganisation  which  conduces  to  telepathic  transferences 
belongs  rather  to  the  percipient  or  to  the  agent. 

To  decide  this  question  we  should  naturally  ask  which  hai3pens  the 
more  frequently — that  tlie  same  ^:>erci2:>i(3ri<,  or  that  the  same  agent,  is 
concerned  in  several  telepathic  incidents.  Now,  of  repetitions  to  the 
same  percipient  we  have  several  good  examples ;  but  that  the  same 
agent  should  figure  I'epeatedly  is  made  unlikely  l)y  the  very  nature  of 
the  ordinaiy  type  of  case,  which  implies  (over  and  above  any  natural 
peculiarity  of  organisation)  an  exceptional  crisis — indeed  more  often 
than  nob  the  crisis  of  death,  through  which  no  one  can  pass  more  than 
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once.  The  only  chance  for  a  dying  agent  to  show  a  special  faculty  for 
originating  telepathic  impressions  is  by  impressing  several  perso7is  at 
once :  and  cases  of  collective  percipience,  which  may  possibly  be  so 
explicable, will  be  found  to  be  among  the  most  striking  in  our  collection. 

Meanwhile,  the  type  where  telepathic  impressions  seem  now  and 
again  to  be  thrown  off  at  haphazard,  and  independently  of  death  or  any 
other  crisis,  is  theoretically  of  at  least  equal  interest. 

Our  cases  (about  half-a-dozen  in  number)  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  prove  conclusively  the  existence  of  this  form  of  telepathic  trans- 
ference ;  but  the  mention  of  them  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  elicit  further 
instances. 

L.— 2301.— An  P" 

We  received  the  following  account  from  Mrs.  Hawkins,  of  Beyton 
Rectory,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

March  2oth,  1885. 

I  send  you  my  cousins' accounts  of  my  apparition.  My  cousins  only 
signed  with  their  initials,  but  have  willingly  given  me  leave  to  mention  their 
names. 

1  have  also  sent  you  the  account  of  my  next  a[)pcarance,  which  un- 
fortunately cannot  now  be  related  by  the  eye-witness. 

Again,  a  third  time  one  of  my  little  sisters  reported  that  she  had  seen  me 
on  the  stairs,  wlien  I  was  seven  miles  oft— but  she  might  so  easily  have  been 
mistaken  that  I  liave  never  put  any  faith  in  that  ai)pearance.  Then  I  was 
about  20. 

Fur  many  years  after  that  these  ajjpearances  seem  to  liave  entirely  ceased, 
but  in  the  autuuni  of  1877  I  was  seen  in  this  house  by  my  eldest  son,  then 
ageil  27,  who  may,  I  hojJe,  give  you  his  own  account  of  it. 

Lucy  Hawkins. 

Tlie  event  described  in  the  enclosed  accounts  took  place  at  Cherington, 
near  Shipston-on-Stour,  in  Warwickshire,  the  residence  of  my  uncle,  Mr. 
William  Dickins,  who  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  in 
the  county.  The  ladies  who  saw  the  appearance  are  two  of  his  daughters, 
one  of  them  a  little  older  than  myself,  the  other  three  or  four  years  younger. 
1  was  then  just  17. 

The  only  mistake  I  can  discover  in  either  of  the  accounts  is  that  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm says  I  had  been  hiding  with  her  "  brother,"  whereas  I  had  really  been 
all  tlxe  time  with  her  sister,  Miss  Lucy  Dickins,  a  fact  of  no  importance 
except  that  she  (MissD.)  might  (if  necessary)  bear  ^witness  that  I  had  really 
been  with  her  all  the  time  in  the  washhouse,  and  so  could  not  have  been  near 
where  I  was  seen. 

I  reinemljer  that  we  were  all  somewhat  awed  by  what  had  happened,  and 
that  it  broke  up  our  game.  I  myself  quite  thought  it  was  a  warning  of  speedy 
death,  but  as  T  was  not  a  nervous  or  excitable  girl  it  did  not  make  mi  anxious 
or  unhappy,  and  of  course,  in  time,  the  impression  passed  ofl'. 

Lucy  HawkiNkS. 
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Writing  to  Mrs.  Hawkins  in  September,  1884,  Miss  Dickins  said  : — 

Georgie  is  coming  here  on  Friday,  and  I  jiroijose  tlien  to  skew  her  your 
letters,  and  Mr.  (xurney's,  and  that  we  should  each  write  our  impressions  of 
what  we  saw  independently,  and  see  how  far  they  agree,  and  we  will  send 
the  result  to  you.  It  is  all  very  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I  can  at  this  moment 
conjure  you  up  in  my  mind's  eye,  as  you  ajipeared  under  that  tree  and 
disappeared  in  the  yard.  I  even  recollect  distinctly  the  dress  you  wore,  a  sort 
of  brown  and  white,  rather  large  check,  such  as  was  in  fashion  then,  and  is 
now  ;  but  was  in  abeyance  in  the  intermediate  years. 

Shortly  afterwards  Bliss  Dickins  wrote  : — 

Cherington, 

SepUmhcr  2dth,  1884. 
I  send  the  two  accounts  which  Georgie  and  1  wrote  about  your  .apparition. 
We  wrote  them  indejiendently,  and  so  I  think  they  are  wonderfully  good 
evidence  as  they  tally  in  almost  every  particular,  excejit  the  little  fact  that  I 
thought  she  joined  me  in  searching  the  yard  for  you,  and  she  thinks  not, 
but  tliat  has  notliing  to  do  with  the  main  fact  of  the  story,  our  entire  belief 
that  we  saw  you  in  the  body. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  we  were  a  large  party  of  young  ones  staying  in 
the  house,  and  on  one  occasic^n  were  playing  at  a  species  of  hide-and-seek, 
in  which  we  were  allowed  to  move  from  one  hiding-place  to  another  until 
caught  by  the  opposite  side.  At  the  back  of  the  house  tliere  Vr'as  a  small 
fold-yard  opening  on  one  side  into  the  orchard,  on  the  other  into  the  stable- 
yard,  and  tliere  were  otlier  buildings  to  the  left.  1  came  round  the  corner 
of  these  buildings,  and  saw  my  cousin  standing  under  some  trees  about  20 
yards  from  me,  and  I  distinctly  sa^v  her  face  ;  my  sister,  who  at  the  moment 
appeared  on  the  other  side,  also  saw  her  and  shouted  to  me  to  give  chase. 
My  cousin  ran  between  us  in  the  direction  of  the  fold-yard,  and  when  she 
reached  the  door  we  were  both  close  behind  her  and  followed  instantly,  but 
she  had  entirely  disappeared,  though  scarcely  a  second  had  elapsed  ;  we 
looked  at  one  another  in  amazement,  and  searched  every  corner  of  the  yard 
in  vain  ;  and  when  found  some  little  time  afterwards,  she  assured  us  she  had 
never  been  on  that  side  of  the  house  at  all,  or  anywhere  near  the  sijot,  but 
had  remained  hidden  in  the  same  place  until  discovered  by  one  of  the 
enemy.  S.  F.  D. 

I  well  remember  tlie  incident  of  your  "fetch"  appearing  to  us.  I 
believe  I  wrote  down  the  details  at  the  time,  but  do  not  know  what  has 
become  of  that  record,  so  must  trust  to  my  memory  to  recall  the  circumstances, 
and  dv       l'~r  ■■  its  being  faitliful  though  nearly  40  years  hav3  j^assed  !  ! 

We  were  playing  our  favourite  game  at  "Golowain,"  which  consisted  in 
dividing  into  si.des  at  hide-and-seek,  the  party  hiding  having  the  privilege  of 
moving  on  from  place  to  place  until  they  reached  the  "  Home,"  unless  mean- 
V;  'xUt.'  caught  oy  the  pursuing  party. 

I  stood  towards  the  end  of  the  game, as  a  seeker,  in  the  orchard,  I  saw 
J  . viio  belonged  to  the  opi>osite  party,  stealing  towards  me.  As  your 
dross  wp,.s  tlio  same  as  your  sister's,  and  there  was  the  jjossibility  of  my  mis- 
■nkingiyou  for  her,  who  was  on  my  side,  I  shouted  her  name,  and  slie 
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answered  nie  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  wood.  I  then  gave  chase,  and 
you  turned,  and  looked  at  me  hvughing,  and  I  saw  your  face  distinctly.  But 
at  the  same  instant,  Nina,  also  my  friend,  but  your  enemy,  appeared  round 
some  corner,  and  being  still  nearer  to  you  than  I  was,  I  left  the  glory  of  your 
capture  to  her.  She  was  close  upon  you  as  you  tied  into  a  cow-yard.  I  was 
so  sure  your  fate  was  sealed  that  I  followed  more  slowly,  and  hearing  the 
bell  ring,  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  game,  recalled  us  to  the 
"Home,"  I  went  on  there,  to  find  Nina  ui)braiding  you  for  having  so 
mysteriously  escaped  her  in  this  cow-yard. 

In  astonishment  you  said  you  never  had  been  near  the  place.  Of  course 
I  supported  my  little  sister  in  her  assertion,  wliilst  our  brotlier  supjjorted 
yiiu,  saying,  he  had  ])oen  hiding  with  you,  and  that,  being  tired,  you  had 
both  remained  hidden  in  one  jjlace  until  the  bell  warned  you  that  the  game 
was  over,  that  place  being  a  waslihouse  in  a  distinct  part  of  the  premises 
from  the  cow  or  fold  yard,  into  which  we  believed  we  had  chased  you. 

Cx.  M.  (vfa  DiCKixs.) 

[Neither  of  these  percipients  has  ever  had  any  other  visual  hallucination.] 

Mrs.  Hawkins  continues  : — 

The  second  ajipearance  of  my  "double"  was  in  the  spring  (February  or 
Mai'ch)  of  IS^T,  at  Leigh  Rectory  in  Essex,  my  father,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Eden  (now  Primus  of  Scotland),  being  rector  of  the  parish. 

The  person  wlio  saw  it  was  the  nurserymaid.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  her 
name,  but  if,  as  I  think,  she  was  a  certain  "  Caroline,"  she  has  been  dead 
many  years,  therefore  I  can  only  give  you  my  own  very  vivid  recollections  of 
her  story,  told  with  tears  of  agitation. 

But  first  I  should  mention  that  I  had  the  mumps  at  that  time,  and  was 
going  about  with  my  head  tied  uji,  and  the  only  other  person  in  the  house 
who  had  it  was  my  little  brother,  nearly  10  years  younger  than  myself,  who 
could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  me. 

On  the  first  floor  of  Leigh  Rectory  there  is  a  passage  which  runs  the  length 
of  tlie  jiouse,  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  door  of  a  room  thac  was  then  the 
nursery.  One  morning  about  10.30  "  Caroline"  came  out  of  the  nursery, 
and  walking  along  the  passage  had  to  pass  a  doorway  opening  on  to  the 
stairs  which  led  down  into  the  front  hall.  As  she  passed,  she  glanced  down 
and  saw  mo  (^conspicuous  by  the  white  handkerchief  round  my  head,  and 
facing  her)  come  out  of  the  drawing-room  door  and  walk  across  the  corner 
of  the  hall  to  the  library.  She  jiroceeded  along  the  jiassage,  and  coming  to 
the  foot  of  the  attic  stairs  met  our  maid,  who  said  to  her,  "Do  you  know 
where  Miss  Eden  is I  want  to  go  to  her  room."  "Oh  yes,"  answered 
"  Caroline"  "I  just  saw  her  go  into  the  library."  So  they  came  together  up  to 
my  room,  wliich  was  one  of  the  attics,  aud  found  me  sitting  there,  where  I  had 
been  for  at  least  half-an-hour,  writing  a  letter.  After  a  moment's  pause 
of  astonishment,  they  fled,  though  I  called  to  them  to  come  in.  When  I  went 
downstairs  a  few  minutes  afterwards  and  reached  the  passage,  I  saw  in  the 
nursery  a  groui)  of  maids,  all  looking  so  perturbed  that,  instead  of  proceeding 
down  the  front  stairs,  I  went  on  to  the  nursery  and  asked  what  ^^'as  the 
matter.  But  as  no  one  answered,  and  I  saw  the  nursery  mail  crying, 
I  thought  they  had  been  (iuarrelling,  and  went  away  (j[uite  un  that 
it  was  on  my  account  they  were  so  disturbed.  Lucy  :  Iawki^is. 
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The  following  account  is  from  Mrs.  Hawkins's  son  : — ■ 

Jnm  20f/i,  1885. 

In  the  autumn  of  1877,  I  was  living  at  my  father's  house,  Beytori  Rectory, 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

The  household  consisted  of  my  father,  mother,  three  sisters,  and  three 

maid-servants.  One  moonlight  night  I  was  sleeping  in  my  room,  and  had 
been  asleep  some  hours  when  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  a  noise  close  to  my 
head,  like  the  chinking  of  money.  My  waking  idea,  therefore,  was  that  a 
man  was  trying  to  take  my  money  out  of  my  trousers  pocket,  which  lay  on 
a  chair  close  to  the  liead  of  my  bed.  On  opening  my  eyes,  I  was  astonished 
to  see  a  woman,  and  I  well  remember  thinking  with  sorrow  that  it  must  be 
one  of  our  servants  who  was  trying  to  take  my  money.  I  mention  these  two 
thoughts  to  show  that  I  was  not  thinking  in  the  slightest  degree  of  my 
inccher.  When  my  eyes  had  become  more  accustomed  to  the  light,  I  was 
more  than  ever  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  my  niotlicr,  dressed  in  a  peculiar 
silver-grey  dress,  which  she  had  originally  got  for  a  fancy  ball.  She  was 
standing  with  both  hands  stretched  out  in  front  of  her  as  if  feeling  her  way, 
jiad  in  thit  manner  moved  slowly  away  from  me,  passing  in  front  of  the 
dressing-t  iblo,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  curtained  window,  through  which 
the  moon  threw  a  certain  amount  of  light.  Of  course  my  idea  all  this  time 
was  that  she  was  walking  in  her  sleep.  On  getting  beyond  the  table  she 
was  lost  to  my  sight  in  the  darkness.  I  then  sat  up  in  bed,  listening  but 
hearing  nothing,  and  on  peering  through  the  darkness  saw  th.at  the  door, 
which  was  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  to  get  to  which  she  would  have  had  to 
pass  in  front  of  the  light,  was  still  shut.  I  then  jumped  out  (if  bed,  struck 
a  light,  and  instead  of  finding  my  motlier  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  as  I 
expected,  found  the  room  empty.  I  then  for  the  hrst  time  supposed  that  it 
was  an  "  ajipearance,"  and  greatly  dreaded  that  it  signihed  lier  death. 

I  might  add  that  I  had,  at  that  time,  quite  forgotten  that  my  mother  had 
ever  appeared  to  any  one  before,  her  last  appearance  having  been  about  the 
year  1847,  three  years  befcjre  I  was  born. 

Edward  Hawkins. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  Mr.  E.  Hawkins  says  : — I  can  assure  you  that 
neither  before  nor  since  that  time  have  I  ever  had  any  experience  of  the  sort. 

L.— 2302.— A"  Pn 

The  second  narrative  is  from  the  Rev.  T.  L.  "Williams,  Vicar  of 
Portlileven,  near  Helstou. 

Anijnst  1st,  1884. 

Some  years  ago  (I  cannot  give  you  any  date,  but  you  m;iy  rely  on  the 
facts),  on  one  occasion  when  I  was  absent  from  home,  my  wife  aw(jke  one 
morning,  and  to  her  surprise  and  alarm  saw  my  e'StoXov  standing  by  the  bed- 
side looking  at  her.  In  her  fright  she  covered  her  face  with  the  bedclothes, 
and  when  she  ventured  to  look  again  the  appearance  was  giine.  On  another 
occasion,  when  I  was  not  absent  from  home,  my  wife  went  one  evening  to 
week-day  evensong,  and  on  getting  to  the  churchyard  gate,  which  is  about 
40  yards  or  so  from  the  church  door,  she  saw  me,  as  she  supposed,  coming 
from  tl  ■  ■  iiurch  in  surplice  and  stole.    I  came  a  little  way,  she  says,  and 
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turned  roiiiiJ  tlie  corner  of  the  building,  when  she  lost  sight  of  me.  The 
idea  suggested  to  her  mind  was  that  I  was  coming  out  of  the  church  to  meet 
a  funeral  at  the  gate.  I  was  at  the  time  in  churcli  in  my  i)lace  in  the  choir, 
where  she  was  much  surprised  to  see  me  when  she  entered  the  building.  I 
have  often  endeavoured  to  shake  my  wife's  belief  in  the  reality  of  her  having 
seen  what  she  thinks  she  saw.  In  the  former  case  I  have  told  her  "You 
were  only  half  awake  and  perhaps  dreaming."  But  she  always  confidently 
asserts  that  she  was  broad  awake,  and  is  (j[uite  certain  that  she  saw  me.  In 
the  latter  case  she  is  equally  confident. 

My  daughter  also  has  often  told  me  and  now  repeats  the  story,  that  one 
day  when  living  at  home  before  her  marriage  she  was  passing  my  study  door, 
which  was  ajar,  and  looked  in  to  see  if  I  was  there.  She  saw  me  sitting  in 
my  chair,  and  as  she  caught  sight  of  me  I  stretched  out  my  arms,  and  drew 
my  hands  across  my  eyes,  a  familiar  gesture  of  mine,  it  appears.  I  was  not 
in  the  house  at  the  time,  but  out  in  the  village.  This  happened  many  years 
ago,  but  my  wife  remembers  that  any  daughter  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  her  at  the  time. 

Now, nothing  whatever  occurred  at  or  about  the  times  of  these  appearances 
to  give  any  meaning  to  them.  I  was  not  ill,  nor  had  anytliing  unusual 
happened  to  me.  I  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  explanation,  but  simply  state 
the  facts  as  told  mo  by  persons  on  whose  words  I  can  dejiend. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  may  as  well  mention.  A  good  many 
year  ago  there  was  a  very  devout  young  woman  living  in  my  parish  who  used 
to  spend  much  of  her  sinire  time  in  church  in  meditation  and  prayer.  She 
used  to  assert  tliat  she  frequently  saw  me  standing  at  the  altar,  when  I  was 
certainly  n(.»t  there  in  the  body.  At  first  she  was  alarmed,  bnt  after  seeing 
the  appearance  again  and  again  she  ceased  to  feel  anything  of  terror.  She 
is  now  a  Sister  of  Mercy  at  Honolulu. 

Thomas  Lockyer  Williams. 

Porthleven  Vicarage,  Helston. 

Jmic  20th,  1885. 

Dear  Sib, — As  requested,  I  write  to  tell  you  what  I  saw  on  two  occa- 
sions. I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  dates,  even  apj^roxi- 
mately,  as  many  years  have  passed  since  I  had  the  experiences  referred  to. 
On  one  occasion  my  husband  was  absent  in  Somersetshire,  and  on  waking 
one  morning  I  distinctly  saw  hi)u  standing  by  my  bedside.  I  was  much 
alarmed,  and  instinctively  covered  my  face  with  the  bedclothes.  My  friends 
have  often  tried  to  jjersuade  me  that  I  was  not  broad  awake,  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  I  was,  and  that  I  really  saw  my  husband's  appearance. 

The  other  occasion  was  on  a  certain  evening  I  was  going  to  church,  and 
on  getting  to  the  churchyard  gate,  which  is  about  20  yards  from  the 
door  of  the  church,  I  saw  my  husband  come  out  of  the  church  in  his  surplice, 
walk  a  little  way  towards  me,  and  then  turn  off  round  the  church.  I  thought 
nothing  of  it  until  on  entering  the  church  I  was  startled  at  seeing  him  in  his 
j)lace  in  the  choir,  about  to  conduct  the  service.  It  was  then  broad  day- 
light, and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  saw  the  appearance.  Nothing  whatever 
occurred  after  either  of  these  appearances,  and,  of  course,  I  can  in  no  way 
account  for  them. — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Emma  Wilt.iams. 
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In  reply  tu  tlie  question  wlietlier  his  wife  or  daughter  had  ever  exiJcrienced 
any  other  hallucination  of  the  senses,  JMr.  Williams  replies  confidently  in  the 
negative. 


We  have  a  good  many  cases  where  a  hallucination,  suggesting  a 
particular  person's  presence,  has  occurred  at  or  shortly  before  the  time 
when  that  person  was  expected  to  appear  in  the  iiesh — e.g.,  at  about  the 
time  of  his  usual  return  home  in  the  evening.  We  regard  all  such 
hallucinations  as  purely  subjective,  and  caused  by  the  percipient's 
attitude  of  expectancy.  But,  of  course,  it  is  a  difl'erent  matter  when 
the  hallucination  falls  at  a  time  when  the  person  is  actually  about  to 
arrive,  but  his  arrival  is  unexpected.  We  have  a  few  visual  cases  of  this 
type,  and  the  following  auditory  case.  The  examples  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  for  us  to  be  sure  that  we  have  in  them  a  genuine  type  of  tele- 
pathic action.  In  ordinary  telepathic  cases,  the  agent  is  doing  or  suffer- 
ing something  much  more  remarkable  than  merely  returning  home. 
But  still  the  cases  in  question  make  a  little  group  which  is  worthy  of 
record. 

The  account  here  given  is  from  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  of  28,  Prospect  Street, 

Gateshead. 

L.— 2303.— A"  pa 

April  20th,  1885. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1881,  my  brother  was  staying  with 
us.  He  went  out  one  Sunday  night,  between  5  and  6  o'clock.  He  did  not 
say  what  time  he  would  return,  but  liis  time  was  generally  about  10  p.m. 
About  7  o'clock,  while  1  was  reading  by  the  window,  and  ]Mrs.  S.  by  the 
hre,  all  being  quiet,  I  heard  a  voice  say,  "David  is  coming."  I  instantly 
turned  to  ]\Irs.  S.,  askmg  what  she  said.  She  said,  "  I  have  not  sx>oken  a 
word."  I  told  her  that  I  heard  some  one  say  that  "David  is  coming."  I 
then  tliuught  I  had  imagined  it :  but,  lo  and  behold  1  in  less  than  tliree 
minutes  in  he  came,  ({uite  unexpected.  I  was  surprised,  but  did  not  men- 
tion anything  to  him  about  it.  The  position  of  the  house  prevented  us 
from  seeing  him  until  just  about  to  enter  the  house.  He  was  in  good 
health,  as  we  all  were  at  the  time.  This  is  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  if  required. 

Jos.  SxBVEIfSOJf. 

P.S. — -Mrs.  S.  tells  me  that  I  did  mention  it  to  him,  but  all  he  said 
was,  "  That's  strange." 

28,  Prospect  Street,  Gateshead. 

May  29th,  1885. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  my  husband's  letter  of  AprU  20th,  I  have 
pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  accui-acy  of  Iiis  account  sent  you  on  the  above 
date,  and  of  liim  drawing  my  attention  to  the  fact  at  the  time  mentioned. — 
I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Serena  Stevexson. 
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L.— 2304.— AC    Pa  and  P" 

The  following  account  is  from  an  informant  who  desires  that  her 
name  and  address  may  not  be  published,  as  slie  has  a  near  relation  who 
would  much  object  to  their  appearance.  We  learn  from  her  that  she  has 
not  had  any  hallucinations  which  there  is  reason  to  regard  as  merely 
subjective. 

Fehruarij  20th,  1885. 

When  a  rosklenbue^r  Pdrfcsmouth,  during  a  visit  made  by  niy  late  mother 
to  London  in  tlio  suiuuier  of  1858,  the  year  preueding  her  death,  I  distinctly 
saw  her  walking  in  the  back  garden  at  noon-day.  1  was  not  at  tlie  time 
thinking  >>f  lier,  but  liappcning  to  look  from  my  chamber  ivindow,  I  beheld 
this  figure,  wliicli,  but  for  my  parent's  absence  from  home,  I  should  have 
supposed  her  veritable  self.  This  incident  led  me  to  conjecture  something 
was  amiss,  and  this  idea  was  confirmed  when  the  next  morning's  post  brought 
me  information  that  my  mother  had  sustained  a  severe  fall  and  was  so  badly 
hurt  that  at  first  fatal  results  were  feared,  and  at  the  moment  I  fancied  I 
saw  her,  her  thoughts  were  bent  on  telegraphing  for  me  to  go  to  her. 

A  few  years  prior  to  this,  Avlien  a  girl  of  10,  an  engagement  was  formed 
Ijetween  myself  and  a  young  naval  officer,  about  to  sail  for  the  African 
coast.  He  had  promised  my  mother  and  self  that  he  would  write  us  from 
"Ascension."  It  clianced,  some  time  after  his  departure,  I  accompanied  a 
friend  in  a  long  country  walk,  when  all  at  once  a  strange  feeling  possessed 
me  that  this  young  officer  was  near.  1  seemed  to  feel  the  clasp  of  his  hand 
upon  my  wrist,  yet  I  saw  nothing,  I  only  fdt  a  presence.  My  companion 
asked  why  I  bxjked  so  pale.  I  made  an  evasive  reply,  and  on  returning  home 
told  my  mother  that  "  Tom  was  dead  I  "  She  tried  to  laugh  away  my  fancy, 
nevertheless  she  noted  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  and  when  a  brother  of  my 
own,  then  homeward  lioundfrom  the  coast  of  Africa,  arrived,  the  first  words 
he  s^joke,  after  an  excliange  of  greetings,  were,  "Oh,  that  p(.ior  fellow  you 
sent  letters  by  for  me  is  dead  I  He  died  three  days  sail  fr<jm  Ascension  and 
is  buried  on  the  Island."  M.  W. 

I  cannot,  owing  to  the  many  years  that  have  passed  since  the  occin-rences 
mentioned  by  myself,  furnish  any  dates  ;  my  mother  calculated  that  the 
singular  impressi(jn  I  received  was  as  near  as  possible  to  the  time  of  our 
young  friend's  death.  My  brother  who  brought  the  tidings  has  been  deceased 
several  years . 

L.— 2305.— AJ  P» 
From  Mr.  Arthur  Ireland, of  the  School  House,  South  Witham, 
near  Grantham. 

Jaimavy  5Wi,  1884. 
About  14  years  ago,  about  3  o'clock  one  sunnner's  afternoon  I  was 
passing  in  front  of  Trinity  Church,  Upper  King  Street,  Leicester  when  I  saw 
■on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a  very  old  playmate,  who,  having  left  the 
town  to  leavn  some  business,  I  had  for  some  time  lost  sight  of.  I  thought  it 
odd  he  took  no  notice  of  me,  and  while  following  him  witli  my  eyes  deli- 
berated whether  I  should  acc(jst  him  or  not.  I  called  after  him  by  name, 
and  was  soaiewhat  surprised  at  not  being  able  to  f(dlow  him  any  further,  or 
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to  say  into  whicli  house  lie  liad  gone,  for  I  felt  persuaded  he  had  gone  into 
one.  The  next  week  1  -was  informed  of  his  somewhat  sudden  death  at 
Burton-on-Trent,  at  about  tlie  time  I  had  felt  certain  he  was  j^assing  in  front 
of  me.  What  struck  me  most  at  the  time  was  that  he  should  take  no  notice 
of  me,  and  that  he  should  go  along  .so  ncjiselessly  and  disappear  so  suddenly, 
but  that  it  was  E. P.  I  had  seen  T  nsverfor  one  moment  doubted.  I  have 
always  looked  upon  this  as  a  liallucination,  but  why  it  should  have  occurred 
at  that  i)articular  time,  and  to  me,  I  could  never  make  out. 

Arthur  Ireland. 

To  in(|uiries,  Mr.  Ireland  replies  :— 

(1)  To  the  present  time  the  instance  related  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  that  has  occurred  to  me. 

(2)  I  mentioned  the  incident  of  having  met  E.  P.  to  my  mother,  and 
remarked  on  the  seeming  slight  of  his  not  acknowledging  nic.  Of  course, 
when  the  news  of  his  death  came,  mother  remarked  that  I  was  mistaken, 
and  although  not  feeling  convinced,  I  had  to  assent  to  such  a  seemingly 
apparent  truism.  My  mother  has  since  died,  or  we  niiglit  have  had  this 
added  testinionj'. 

(3)  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my  eyesiglit  is  good,  and  I  remember  no 
instance  of  mistaking  one  person  for  another.  Of  course,  I  could  not  swear 
that  there  was  no  mistake,  but  I  do  assert  that  I,  witlit)ut  knowing  he  had 
left  the  town,  and  with  nothing  to  make  uie  think  of  him,  was  suddenly 
certain  that  E.  P.  was  coming  towards  me  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street; 
that  I  watched  him  attentively  for  any  sign  of  recognition ;  that  I  called 
after  him,  and  could  never  explain  his  disappearance,  or  account  for  tlie  un- 
natural noiselessness  of  his  movements  or  the  suddenness  of  his  aiipearance. 

I  conclude  by  assuring  you  that  so  far  I  have  been  of  a  very  realistic  turn 
of  mind,  and  am  not  aware  that  I  am  in  the  least  sujjerstitious  or  even 
imaginative.  That  whicli  I  have  written  is  the  truth,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, placed  at  your  disposal  to  help,  if  of  any  service,  in  the  unravel- 
ling of  that  for  which  at  present  there  seems  no  adei^uate  ex]jlanation. 

Artuur  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ireland  adds  that  the  date  of  the  death  was  October  1st,  18G8. 


L.  —2306.  ^A(l    Pn— (Borderland. ) 

Mrs.  Scott  Moiicrieff  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  appari- 
tion of  a  dying  sister-in-law  to  her  husband,  now  dead. 

May  2m,  1885. 

The  circumstances  of  the  dream  or  vision,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  at 
this  distance  of  time,  were  these.  A.  awoke  me  one  night,  and  said,  "I 
have  had  a  strange  dream  about  S.,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  her  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  indeed,  I  had  to  rub  my  eyes  to  convince  myself  that 
she  was  not  really  there."  He  fell  asleep,  and  again  dreamt  the  same,  and 
this  made  a  jiowerful  impression  upon  his  mind,  with  almost  a  depressing 
effect.  He  was  in  perfect  health  at  the  time,  and  of  a  thoroughly  jjractical 
nature  ;  not  at  all  given  to  sentimentality.  He  had  also  no  reason  to  believe 
that  I--,  was  in  frail  health.  Some  weeks  after,  the  news  came  of  her  death, 
and  by  comparing  dates,  and  allowing  for  the  difference  of  time  between 
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India  and  Scotland,  the  event  must  liave  taken  place  during  the  period  of 
those  dreams  ;  but  whether  at  the  time  of  the  lirst  or  the  second,  I  cannot 
remember.    This  happened  on  the  7th  September,  1852. 

Elizabeth  H.  S.  Moncrieff. 

I  very  well  remember  my  brother,  the  late  Major  A.  P.  Scott  MoncriefF 
(whose  widow  has  written  the  preceding  narrative)  telling  me  of  this  appari- 
tion, as  lie  believed  it  to  have  been,  of  our  sister  Susan,  after  the  news 
reached  iis  of  her  death  in  Edinburgh,  on  September  7th,  1852.  I  was 
living  in  Calcutta  at  that  date  ;  my  brother  was  with  his  regiment  at 
Dinapore.  In  the  month  of  November,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  his  house  in 
Hazareebagh,  where  ho  was  then  living  with  his  wife  ;  and  it  was  then  that 
lie  told  me  of  tlie  apparition.  As  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  unromantic, 
practical  character,  always  ready  to  ridicule  a  gliost  story,  I  was  the  more 
struck  with  the  depth  of  the  imjjression  left  on  his  mind  by  the  vividness  of 
the  ajjparition,  as  he  believed  it  to  have  been,  which  had  led  to  his  taking  a 
note  of  the  date  in  writing. 

He  told  mo  that  after  having  been  asleep  for  a  time,  during  the  night  of 
that  date  (which  must  have  been  the  7th  September),  he  awoke,  feeling  the 
heat  ratlior  trying  ;  that  he  saw,  by  a  light  burning  in  the  room,  the  punkah 
swinging  above  the  bed,  and  then  saw  (_>ur  sister  Susan  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  gazing  at  him  very  earnestly.  That  he  was  so  surprised,  he  sat 
uj),  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  again,  seeing  her  still  there.  That  he 
exclaimed,  "  O,  Susan  '"  (I  think  he  added,  '"what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  but 
I  am  not  certain  that  these  were  his  words ;  though  I  am  certain  that  he  did 
utter  some  such  words  after  saying,  "  O,  Susan  I")  That  his  wife  awoke 
on  hearing  him  speak,  and  said,  "  What  is  it,  Alick  ?"  (or  words  of  similar 
import)  but  that  he,  fearing  lest  in  the  state  of  health  she  was  then  in,  it 
might  prove  injurious  to  her  to  be  told  what  he  believed  he  had  seen,  said 
he  had  awakened  from  a  dream,  but  did  not  tell  her  how  fully  he  was  con- 
vinced he  had  been  awake  when  he  saw  tlie  apparition  of  Iiis  sister,  which 
had  disajipeared  before  his  wife  had  spoken  to  him. 

R.  Scott  Moncrieff. 

Bliss  Scott  Moncrieff,  of  44,  Shooter's  Hill  Road,  S.E.,  corroborates  as 
follows  : — 

I  heard  the  same  account  from  my  brother,  Major  Scott  Moncrieff,  on 
liis  return  from  India. 

Mary  Anne  Scott  Moncrieff. 


L.— 2308.— A-i  P° 

Mrs.  Passingham,  of  Milton,  Cambridge,  sends  the  following  account  from 
the  nurse  who  had  been  attending  her  daugliter,  Mrs.  Gillig.  Mrs.  Passing- 
ham  says  : — 

The  fact  of  her  having  quarrelled  with  her  favourite  sister,  and 
her  dying  without  a  reconciliation  ati'ects  her  deeply,  and  she  had  tear.s 
in  her  eyes  as  she  told  me  the  story.  She  declares  she  was  not  asleep,  and  it 
was  not  a  dream,  she  had  only  just  put  out  the  light  and  had  not  got  into 
bed. 
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From  Mrs.  Walsh,  107,  Queen's  Crescent,  Haverstock  Hill. 

May  Gt/i,  1S84. 

On  October  24tii,  1877,  I  was  in  London,  and  after  preparing  to  go  to  bed, 
I  had  just  extinguished  the  light  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  sister,  who  was 
then  in  Wolverhampton,  call  me  by  my  name,  "Joanna."  I  instantly 
answered,  "Yes,  Polly."  The  voice  was  low,  almost  a  whisper,  but  perfectly 
clear,  and  I  was  so  sure  that  she  sjioke  that  I  turned  to  the  jiart  of  the  room 
from  which  the  voice  came.  Again  I  heard  the  voice,  and  after  that,  once 
more,  making  three  times  in  all. 

When  I  realised  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  my  sister  I  felt — not  exactly 
frightened — but  awed,  and  I  could  not  sleep  till  near  morning  for  thinking 
of  it.  The  next  day  I  heard  from  my  family  tliat  they  had  had  a  telegram 
to  say  that  she  was  dangerously  ill,  and  some  one  was  to  go  to  her.  Another 
sister  went  and  found  her  dead,  and  the  time  of  her  death  agreed  exactly 
with  the  time  when  I  heard  the  voice.  She  died  very  suddenly  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  I  had  not  the  least  idea  she  was  ill  ;  also,  we  had  become  estranged 
from  each  other,  although  we  were  exceedingly  fond  of  each  other,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  reason  she  spoke  to  me. 

Joanna  Walsh. 
May  12tli. 

In  answer  to  yiiur  first  question  I  must  tell  you  that  at  the  time  of  my 
sister's  death  I  was  with  almost  entire  strangers  and  therefore  do  not  think  I 
mentioned  what  I  had  heard  to  anyone  until  after  I  had  a  letter  saying  she 
was  ill,  and  almost  directly  afterwards  a  telegram  saying  she  was  dead. 

To  explain  clearly,  when  I  had  the  letter  saying  she  was  ill,  I  mentioned 
it  to  my  sister  who  brought  the  letter  ;  then  when  I  had  the  telegram  to  say 
she  was  dead  I  found  that  the  time  corresponded  exactly  with  the  time  I  heard 
her  voice. 

This  is  the  only  experience  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  had. 

[This  is  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  she  had  ever  had  any  other 
hallucination  of  the  senses.] 

I  didn't  for  one  moment  doubt  whose  voice  it  was  as  I  immediately 
answered  by  name. 

J.  Walsh. 


L.— 2309.— A'l  Pn 

From  Mrs.  Stent,  living  at  14,  Singapore  Road,  Ealing  Dean — a  former 
valued  servant  of  Miss  Craigie,  of  8,  McGill  College  Avenue,  Montreal,  to 
whom  she  gave  a  completely  concordant  account,  which  we  have  seen. 

•  June  Isf,  1885. 

Miss  Craigie  has  written  to  me  to  ask  me  to  send  you  the 
account  of  Elizabeth  calling  for  Mr.  Reggy  and  me.  She  called  him  and 
me.  I  was  not  dreaming,  for  she  called  "  Reggy  "  and  "  Cook  "  so  jilainly 
I  could  not  rest  in  bed  ;  and  I  told  the  housemaid,  E.  Morris,  and  we 
wondei  i  what  it  meant.  I  could  not  go  that  day,  but  I  went  the  next, 
and  the  porter  told  me  she  died  the  morning  before  at  20  minutes 
to  4.  I  went  to  the  Infirmary  the  day  she  was  buried,  and  the  old  dame 
in  the  bed  next  to  hers  told  me  she  called  for  Reggy  and  Cook  with  her  last 
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breath.  It  troubled  me  much,  for  we  had  been  friends  for  years,  and  I  went 
to  see  her  as  often  as  I  coukL  I  never  had  anything  of  the  kind  happen  to 
me  before,  and  she  called  us  so  plain.  1  have  often  wondered  what  it  could 
mean,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  E.  Stent. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Stent  says  : — 

June  7th,  1885. 

I  send  you  the  name  of  my  dear  friend  ;  it  was  Elizabeth  Menibrey. 
Tlie  day  she  died  was  October  18t]i,at  Chelsea  Infirmary, near  the  Consumption 
Hospital  at  South  Kensington  ;  but  I  am  sorry  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about 
Elizabeth  Morris,  having  lost  siglit  of  her.  Elizabetli  has  been  dead  four 
years  this  October.  She  was  my  dearest  friend,  and  was  more  to  me  than  a 
sister,  but  was  no  relation  to  mo— only  my  dear  friend.  I  think  the  bond 
of  sympathy  was  very  strong  between  us  ;  only  death  could  break  it.  We 
t(jld  our  troubles  to  one  another  ;  for  years  past  we  did  not  do  anything 
without  talking  about  it  first.  Mr.  Rcggy  was  the  son  of  the  lady  where  we 
lived  in  service  together,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  him  ;  and  he  went  to  the 
Infirmary  to  see  her  as  often  as  he  could  find  time. 


L.— 2310.— A*l  P" 

From  Mrs.  Wyld,  of  The  Willows,  Ellesmere,  Salop. 

Mail  lO^/t. 

I  would  very  gladly  write  the  short  statement  you  ask  for,  but  though 
to  my  own  mind  it  is  jiretty  conclusive,  still  I  feel  that  to  outsiders  it  is 
wanting  in  two  important  details.  (1)  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  hearing  the 
voice  to  no  one  at  the  time,  and  (2)  I  could  not  tell  whose  voice  it  was. 

It  was  on  Thursday  evening,  January  10th,  1884,  that  I  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  house  reading,  and  it  seemed  strange,  and  still  not  strange,  to  hear 
my  name  called  with  a  sort  of  eager  entreaty. 

Shortly  after  tlie  others  came  in.  I  was  leaving  for  Ellesmere  next  day, 
and  in  the  bustle  of  departure  I  thought  no  more  of  tlie  circumstance.  It 
was  f)nly  when  coming  down  to  breakfast  on  the  Saturday  morning  and 
finding  tlio  letter  telling  of  E.'s  death  that  I  instantly  recalled  the 
circumstances,  and  saw  that  the  time  and  daij  cori'esponded  with  when  they 
knew  she  must  have  slipped  out  and  down  to  the  river. 

I  wonder  I  did  not  associate  it  with  her,  for  she  had  written  me  some 
very  pitiable  letters  bfeforehand.  Maky  Wyld. 

For  the  sake  of  my  dead  friend's  relations,  I  should  hardly  like  to  give 
very  identifying  details  (if  for  publication),  as  her  death  was  a  particularly 
sad  one. 

We  were  school-fellows  together  for  nearly  three  years  and  great  friends; 
and  she  had  written  to  me  previous  to  her  death  in  a  terribly  depressed  state, 
but  I  had  not  the  least  idea  her  mind  was  affected.  I  never  have  had  a 
hallucinati(_)n  of  the  senses  at  any  other  time.  It  was  about  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  I  fancy,  when  I  heard  the  voice.  She  was  not  found  till  2  o'clock 
the  next  morning  who  a  the  tide  turned  on  the  river  ;  she  then  had  been  dead 
several  hours,  having  slii)ped  out,  I  fancy,  l)etween  7  and  9  the  i)revious 
evening.  Mary  Wyld. 
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L.— 2311.— Ad  Pa 

Mr.  W.  Colman,  of  44,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.G.,  writing  to  us  on  May 
lOtli,  1885,  enclosed  the  following  account.  He  had  heard  the  particulars 
about  a  fortnight  before,  when  staying  in  apartments  which  Mrs.  Longley 
lets. 

Mrs.  Longley,  of  4,  Liverpool  Lawn,  Ranisgate,  a  respectable  married 
woman,  wife  of  a  small  tradesman,  both  resident  upwards  of  35  years  in  the 
town,  states  : — 

My  eldest  son,  Pilcher,  in  February,  1884,  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
"Young  Eliza,"  cutter,  of  Grimsbj^  employed  in  collecting  fish  from  the 
fishing  fleet,  and  was  then  28  years  old. 

On  the  10th  of  that  month,  at  3.10  a.m.,  he  was  washed  overboard. in  a 
storm,  and  drowned. 

On  that  morning  I  was  restless,  and  being  unable  to  sleep,  determined  to 
watch  how  long  tlie  union  would  take  to  ci'oss  a  certain  pane  of  glass  in 
the  window,  and  while  so  doing  heard  a  voice  three  times  distinctly  call 
"Mother." 

Supposing  my  son  George  was  at  the  door,  I  called  out  several  times, 
'"Is  that  you,  George?  What  do  you  want?"  waking  my  husband,  to 
whom  I  told  what  had  occurred. 

Having  no  reply,  I  got  up,  lit  a  candle,  and  went  uj^stairs  to  George's 
bedroom,  and  found  him  sleeping  soundly,  witliout  any  signs  of  having 
recently  been  av/ake  or  moving. 

Looking  at  the  clock  on  the  stairs  I  noticed  it  was  3.15  a.m. 

Nine  days  after  a  telegram  arrived,  statmg  my  eldest  son  had  been 
drowned  on  the  morning  referred  to. 

My  husband  went  to  Grimsby,  saw  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and  ascer- 
tained that  Pilcher  was  washed  overboard  at  the  time  stated,  on  a  moonlight 
night,  and  that  his  tirstcry  was,  "Mother  1  mother  !  mother  !  save  me  for  my 
mother's  sake  I" 

He  swam  for  15  minutes,  calling  out  occasionally,  much  as  at  first,  but 
rescue  was  impossible. 

The  distance  from  Ramsgate  to  where  he  was  drowned  was  over  200 
miles. 

He  was  a  most  affectionate  son,  and  before  going  this  voyage,  had 
promised  me  it  should  be  his  last. 

[Mrs.  Longley  signs  this  account  as  correct.] 

S.iKAH  LOXGLEY. 

her  X  niark. 

Utlk  June,  1885.  Witness,  Chakles  E.  Troughton. 

At  my  rerpiest  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  C.  E.  Troughton, 
second  clerk  in  Cobb's  Bank,  Margate,  asking  him  to  interview  Mrs.  Longley, 
and  put  some  questions  to  her.    Mr.  Troughton  writes  : — 

4G,  Addington  Street,  Margate, 

./nHc  mh,  1885. 

Li  reply  to  the  inquiry  "  did  she  tell  any  one  of  tlie  voice  before  she 
heard  of  his  death,"  she  informed  me  that  she  mentioned  the  matter  the 
following  raorning  to  her  husliand  and  sons,  at  the  same  time  attaching  no 
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particular  iiiiioortance  to  the  voice  she  heard  during  the  night,  being  still 
under  the  impression  it  was  her  son  George  who  had  called  her,  whom  she 
thought  was  unwell.  She  also  mentioned  the  matter  to  Avhoever  "  dropped 
in"  during  the  next  few  days,  remarking  at  the  same  time  she  felt  sure 
something  was  "  about  to  happen,"  and  then  the  aflair  was  forgotten  till  a 
telegram  was  received  9  days  afterwards  stating  her  son  was  drowned,  which 
led  eventually  to  her  ascertaining  by  letter  that  her  son  met  his  death  on  the 
same  night,  and  about  the  same  hour  that  she  heard  the  voice.  She 
stated  the  voice  seemed  to  proceed  from  some  one  outside  the  door,  and 
most  certainly  addressed  to  her  as  if  in  supplication.  She  most  distinctly 
asserts  the  voice  was  not  an  impression  proceeding  from  her  own  mind,  but 
seemed  to  proceed  from  some  person  outside  her  bedroom  door.  Unfortu- 
nately her  husband  and  son  were  both  away  from  home  when  I  called,  but 
she  assured  me  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  induce  them  to 
corroborate  her  statement  by  signing  the  "  document,"  as  her  husband  in 
particular  had  an  aversion  to  putting  his  name  to  anything  of  the  kind, 
yiie  did  not  associate  the  voice  she  heard  with  that  of  her  son's  at  sea  (nor 
did  she  connect  the  dream  with  him  in  any  way), fully  believing  it  to  proceed 
from  her  son  George.  I  asked  was  there  any  similarity  between  the  voices 
of  her  two  sons,  and  why  she  fixed  upon  George  when  he  was  sleeping  beside 
her  son  Albert.  She  replied  she  knew  it  was  not  Albert  who  spoke  because 
he  has  a  slight  impediment  hi  his  speech,  and  as  to  its  being  "Pilcher's,"  she 
was  not  thinking  about  lum.  I  asked  her  if  anything  had  transpired  during 
the  day  or  days  previous  to  remind  her  of  her  son  at  sea,  to  which  she  replied 
in  the  negative. 

C.  E.  Tboughton. 
[It   appears    that   this  hallucination    was  unique  in  Mrs.  Longley's 
experience.] 

L.— 2312.— A^l  Ps 

From  Mr.  A.  JafTc,  of  4,  The  Exchange,  Balham,  S.  W. 

3Icuj  28th,  1885. 

After  mentioning  that  ho  married  while  abroad,  and  was  staying  with 
his  wife  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Jaffe  continues  :  As  soon  as  my  parents  had  learned 
of  my  arrival  at  Berlin,  where  I  had  engaged  furnished  apartments,  my 
mutlier  immediately  came  to  see  me  and  my  foreign  wife.  She  remained 
witli  us  for  three  days,  and  two  days  after  her  dejjarture  my  father  and  sister 
came  to  see  us,  staying  also  three  days,  and  then  returned  home.  My  v.ife 
and  I,  both  young,  in  good  health,  and  happy,  were  thoroughly  enjoying 
ourselves,  and  were  free  from  all  serious  thought.  About  a  week  after  my 
father's  defiarture,  we  (my  wife  and  I),  having  been  to  a  concert,  arrived  at 
our  rooms  about  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  went  to  bed  at  once,  being  tired. 
My  wife  fell  asleep  almost  immediately,  and  after  a  little  while  I  also  was  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Soon  after,  however,  I  awoke  suddenly,  with  all 
my  senses  alive,  as  if  I  had  slept  for  hours  instead  of  only  about  20  minutes, 
and  heard  what  is  commonly  called  the  death-watch  ticking.  I  knew  that  it 
could  not  be  my  gold  repeater,  for  its  spring  was  broken,  and  it  did  not  go 
therefore.  I  was  well  aware  then  that  such  ticking  was  caused  by  some 
insects  in  the  woodwork,  and  was  not  alarmed  in  the  ver  least  degree. 
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The  noise  continuing,  however,  for  a  long  time,  curiosity  got  tlie 
better  of  me,  and  I  lit  the  candle,  got  softly  out  of  bed,  and  tried  to  find 
out  in  wliat  part  of  tlie  njoni  the  ticking  was.  But  the  noise  was  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  ;  when  I  went  to  one  part  of  the  room,  it  went  to  another. 
I  got  at  last  tired  of  the  hunt,  and  crept  softly  into  bed.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  have  disturbed  my  wife,  for  she  said  to  me,  in  a  half-conscious  state, 
"  Alfy,  your  wacch  is  going  !"  I  did  not  answer  her,  for  I  saw  she  was 
asleej)  again  as  soon  as  the  words  were  spoken  and  I  also  slept  soundly 
till  the  morning.  At  breakfast  my  wife  said,  "Alfy,  I  had  such  a  funny 
dream.  I  saw  your  mother  with  a  handkerchief  tied  under  the  chin,  making 
such  faces  to  me,  and  moving  her  jaws  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner." 
We  both  laughed,  and  went  to  dress  for  a  drive  to  Charlottenburg.  I  was 
the  first  dressed,  and  went  into  the  sitting-room,  waiting  for  my  wafe.  A 
knock  at  the  door.  It  is  the  servant,  handing  me  a  telegram.  It  was  from 
my  father  and  ran  : 

"Mother  died  last  night.    Letter  to  follow." 

In  the  evening  I  received  the  letter,  which  stated  among  others  : — 

"Mother  was  paralysed,  and  had  lost,  for  G  hours  before  death,  though 
no  consciousness,  but  the  power  of  speech.  All  this  time  she  struggled 
fearfully  to  articulate,  and  the  doctor  tied,  at  last,  her  jaw  with  a  cloth,  to 
prevent  her  opening  it.    She  died  at  4  o'clock  this  morning." 

Alfred  Jaff£. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Jafl'e  says  : — 

My  first  wife  (here  in  question)  is  dead.  She  could  not  have  stated,  if 
now  alive,  anything  else  than  what  I  communicated  to  you.  We  both  were 
like  one  heart  and  soul,  we  could  read  each  other's  thoughts,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, that  I  hold  my  evidence  as  if  it  were  hers. 

About  her  dream,  I  .am  sure  she  told  me  then  all  she  knew,  and  I,  in  my 
letter  to  you,  have  added  nought  nor  omitted.  No  severest  cross-examina- 
tion could  have  disveilod  anything  more '  about  it  from  her. 

On  the  whole,  my  wife  dreamt  little,  and  when  so,  her  dreams  were 
always  "nonsense." 

He  adds  : — 

It  was  and  is  most  decldedhj  a  fact,  clear  of  all  hallucination,  from  which 
she  was  free  at  all  times. 

The  ticking  whicli  I  heard,  and  my  wife's  dream,  happened  during  the 
hours  of  my  mother's  death-struggle.  Letter  and  telegram  I  received  on 
the  day  after  the  nocturnal  occurrence. 

I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  ;  but  it  was  in  the  last  week  of 
August,  1867. 

If  we  accept  the  dream  in  the  above  case  as  telepathic,  there  would 
be  some  ground  for  regai'cling  the  sounds  as  possibly  a  telepathic 
hallucination  of  the  rudimentary  type.  But  they  may,  of  course,  have 
been  due  to  some  undiscovered  objective  cause,  and  the  coincidence,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  may  have  been  accidental. 
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L.— 2313. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Wood  Roes,  of  Holme  Villa,  Market  Weigliton. 

Mcuj,  1885. 

In  1874,  when  reading  for  college,  I  frequently  visited  a  man  named 
William  Edwards  (of  Llanrliidian,  near  Swansea),  who  was  then  seriously  ill ; 
he  often  jirofessed  jileasurc  at,  and  benefit  from,  my  ministrations.  He  at 
length  recovered  so  far  as  to  resume  work.  I  left  the  neighbourhood,  and 
amid  new  scenes  and  hard  work,  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  thought  of  him. 

I  had  been  at  college  some  12  months,  when  one  night,  or  rather  early 
morning,  between  12  at  midnight  and  3  in  the  morning,  I  had  a  most  vivid 
dream.  I  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  above-named  William  Edwards 
calling  me  in  earnest  tones.  In  my  dream  I  seemed  to  go  to  him  and  saw 
him  quite  distinctly.  I  prayed  with  him  and  saw  him  die.  When  I  awoke 
the  dream  seemed  intensely  real,  so  much  that  I  remarked  the  time,  3  a.m. 
in  the  morning.  I  could  not  forget  it  and  told  some  college  friends  all 
particulars.  The  next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother,  with  this 
P.S.  :  "  Tlie  bell  is  tolling  ;  I  fear  poor  William  Edward.s  is  dead."  On  inquiry 
I  found  that  he  did  die  between  12  and  3  ;  that  he  frequently  expressed  the 
wish  that  I  were  with  him.    I  had  no  idea  that  he  was  ill. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Rees  says  : — 

My  dream  took  place  between  midnight  and  3  in  the  morning.  William 
Edwards  died  within  that  time.  My  mother  wrote  her  letter  just  after 
breakfast,  when  the  death-bell  was  tolling  for  him.  Just  at  the  time  I 
mentioned  my  dream  to  some  friends.  I  received  the  letter  either  the 
next  night  or  the  morning  after.  It  was  generally  a  two-days'  post.  I  was 
particular  to  inquire  if  the  death  took  place  the  nigltt  uf  mij  dream ;  it  did. 
I  have  not  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  but  can  get  it,  no  doubt,  from  inquiring 
the  date  of  the  man's  death.  1  had  no  object  in  making  any  note  of  it 
then.  The  friends,  I  believe,  were  Rev.  G.  L.  Roes,  Howden,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Roberts  (dead),  and,  I  think,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Cunningham  ;  I  will  ask  him. 
I  have  on  other  occasions  dreamt  of  deaths,  but  have  not  taken  any  trouble 
to  investigate  them.  I  have  sometimes  dreamt  I  saw  a  person  dying,  and 
then  heard  they  were  ill.  The  vividness  and  reality  of  tho-case  I  mention 
caused  me  to  take  such  notice  of  it. 

The  Rev.  G.  L.  M.  Rees  corroborates  as  follows  : — 

Howden,  East  Yorkshire. 

June  nth,  1885. 

Dear  Sir,— Tlie  statement  made  by  my  brother,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  W. 
Rees,  relative  to  the  death  of  William  Edwards,  is  quite  correct.  I  perfectly 
remember  his  relating  to  me  a  dream  respecting  his  death,  previous  to  the 
intelligence  reaching  us  at  college. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  L.  M.  Rees. 


L. — 2314.— (possibly  a  clairvoyant  dream.) 

From  Mr.  Evans,  Penalltau  House,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff.    The  case 
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was  procured  for  us  by  Miss  A.  G.  M.  Richards,  of  1,  St.  Andrew's  Crescent, 
Cardiff,  wlio  writes  : — 

May  7th,  1885. 

Mr.  Evans  is  a  man  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  is  known  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  most  of  whom  have  heard  of  his  remarkable  experience,  both  from 
himself  and  from  his  wife  \A'hen  living. 

2dth  April,  1885. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  dream  which  was  dreamt  by  the  under- 
signed. 

R.  Evans. 

On  Palm  Sunday  morning,  15  years  ago,  I  awoke  with  a  start  about  4 
o'clock,  having  dreamed  that  some  one  had  been  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  my 
house  and  taken  away  about  50  roots  of  wallflowers  which  I  had  in  bloom, 
and  that  the  only  thing  left  was  a  portion  of  blossom  whicli  Iiad  dropped 
near  the  entrance  gate. 

I  at  once  related  my  dream  to  my  wife,  and  afterwards  slept  until  about  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  awoke  through  the  servant  girl  rapjjing  at  my 
bedroom-door  and  shouting  in  an  excited  state,  "  A  donkey  has  been  on  the 
lawn  and  eaten  up  all  the  flowers." 

I  immediately  got  out  of  bed  and  looked  out  of  the  window,'and  the  first 
object  I  saw  was  the  bit  of  blossom  by  tlie  gate  where  I  had  previously 
seen  it  in  my  dream,  and  1  found  the  border  relieved  of  every  root  as  I 
had  dreamed. 

I  have,  ever  since,  felt  satisfied  that  if  I  had  got  out  of  bed  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  at  the  time  I  first  awoke,  I  would  have  found  the  thief  in 
the  act  of  taking  away  the  flowers. 

I  should  say  that  the  gate  was  locked,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
animal  to  have  done  the  mischief. 

Mrs.  Dyer,  of  8,  Pembroke  Terrace,  Cardiff,  says  : — 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mrs.  Evans  frequently  spoke  to  me 
of  her  husband's  remarkable  dream,  adding  that  she  liad  had  it  related  to 
her  before  its  verification. 

[Mr.  Evans  may  have  been  anxious  about  his  flowers,  and  the  chief  point, 
evidentially,  is  the  dropped  "  portion  of  blossom,"  which  may,  however,  have 
got  read  hack  into  the  dream  after  it  was  actually  seen.] 


L.-2315. 

Headington  Hill,  Oxford. 

Matj,  1885. 

On  Saturday,  May  5th,  1834,  I  drove  into  Oxford  in  an  open  landau 
with  my  little  boy  and  his  nurse.  On  reaching  the  covered  Market  I  got 
out,  leaviug  the  nurse  and  child  in  the  carriage,  Avhich  remained  in  the  High 
Street. 

It  w.  ■  -.  my  intention  to  go  to  a  shop  in  the  middle  of  the  market,  but 
before  I  reached  it  I  became  suddenly  convinced   that  something  had 
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happened  to  the  chikl,  and  that  the  carriage  was  being  closed.  The  feeling 
was  so  strong  that  I  stopped  walliing,  and  was  about  to  turn  round  to  go 
and  see  what  had  happened,  when  I  felt  I  was  foolishly  fanciful,  and  for 
discipline's  sake  I  decided  to  walk  through  the  Market  down  a  short  street  to 
Exeter  College,  where  1  had  to  leave  a  note,  instead  of  driving  there  after 
my  visit  to  the  Market,  as  I  had  previously  intended  to  do.  I  did  this,  and 
then  called  at  the  shop,  walking  very  fast  all  the  time.  I  was  nervously 
anxious  to  see  the  carriaoe  a(;ain. 

When  I  reached  the  High  Street  I  saw  a  crowd  looking  at  the  carriage, 
which  was  closed,  and  on  reaching  it  found  that  niy  little  boy  had  fallen  out 
of  it,  on  to  tlie  street,  about  2  minutes  after  I  had  left  him.  The  child  had 
been  much  frightened,  and  a  crowd  having  assembled  the  coachman  closed 
the  carriage. 

Henkietta  Willert. 

June  3rd. 

As  regards  my  own  experience,  I  can  honestly  say  I  never  had  before  or 
since  such  a  strong  feeling  that  something  lorts  happening  as  that  which  came 
upon  me  just  after  I  left  the  carriage.  I  have  had  a  presentiment  that  a  thing 
would  happen  (not  always  realised),  but  never  that  it  was  happening. 

H.  W. 


L.-TTT.-An  Pn 

From  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  19,  Heywood  Street,  Cheetham,  Manchester 

When  I  was  in  Livernool,  in  1872,  I  heard  from  my  friend,  the  late  Rev. 
W.  W.  .Stamp,  D.D.,  a  remarkable  story  of  the  faculty  of  second  sight 
jKjssessed  by  the  Rev.  .lohn  Drake,  of  Arbroath,  in  Scotland.  I  visited 
Arbroath  in  1874,  and  recounted  to  Mr.  Drake  the  storj'  of  Dr.  Stamp, 
which  Mr.  Drake  assented  to  as  correct,  find  he  called  his  faculty  "  clairvoy- 
ance." Subsequently,  in  1881,  I  had  the  facts  particularly  verified  by  Mrs. 
Hutcheon,  who  was  herself  the  subject  of  this  clairvoyance  of  Mr.  Drake. 

When  the  Rev.  John  Drake  -H^as  minister  of  tlie  Wesleyan  Church  at 
Aberdeen,  Miss  Jessie  Wilson,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  principal  lay  oflice 
bearers  in  that  church,  sailed  for  India,  to  join  the  Rev.  John  Hutcheon, 
M.A.,  tlien  stationed  as  a  missionary  at  Bangalore,  to  Avhom  she  was  under 
engagement  to  bo  married.  Mr.  Drake,  one  morning,  came  down  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  place  of  business  and  said,  "Mr.  Wilson,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
inform  you  that  .Jessie  has  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  is  now  safely  arrived 
in  India."  Mr.  Wilson  said,  "  How  do  you  knov/  that,  Mr.  Drake?"  to 
which  Mr.  Drake  replied.  "  I  saw  it."  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "  it  cannot 
be,  for  it  is  a  f(.irtnight  too  soon.  The  vessel  has  never  made  the  voyage 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  it  is  now  since  Jessie  sailed."  To  this  Mr. 
Drake  replied  :  "  Now  you  jet  it  down  in  your  book  that  John  Drake  called 
this  morning  and  told  you  that  Jessie  has  arrived  in  India  this  morning  after 
a  pleasant  voyage."  Mr.  Wilson  accordingly  made  the  entry,  which  Mrs. 
Hutcheon  assured  me  she  saw,  when  she  returned  home,  and  that  it  ran 
thus:  "Mr.  Drake.    Jessie  arrived  India  morning  of  June  5th,  1800." 
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This  turned  out  to  have  been  literally  the  case.  The  shii)  had  fair  winds  all 
the  way.  and  made  a  quicker  passage  by  a  fortniglit  than  ever  she  had  made 
before. 

The  above  account,  was  sent  by  Sir.  Macdonald  to  Mr.  Drake  for 
verification,  and  the  following  I'cply  recci^'ed  from  the  Rev.  Crawshaw 
Hargreaves  : — 

Wesloyan  Manse,  Arbroath. 

April  2dth,  1885. 

M'/  Deae  Sik, — Mr.  Drake  is  sorry  your  communication  of  the  2nd  inst. 
has  been  so  long  unanswered  ;  but  two  days  after  receiving  it  he  had  a 
paralytic  seizure,  which  has  not  only  conlined  him  to  bed,  but  taken  from 
him  the  use  of  one  side. 

p]  e  now  desires  me  to  answer  your  inquiries,  and  to  say  that  the  account, 
which  you  enclosed  and  which  he  now  returns  to  you,  is  correct,  except  that 
he  has  no  recollection  of  ever  calling  it  "clairvoyance."  It  was  neither  a 
"  dream  "  nor  a  "  vision,"  but  an  impression  that  he  received  between  the 
hours  of  8  and  10  in  the  morning,  when  his  mind  was  as  clear  as  ever  it  v.'as, 
an  impression  which  he  believes  was  given  him  by  God  for  tlie  comfort  of  the 
family.  ]\I(jreover  this  impression  was  so  clear  and  satisfactory  to  himself 
that  wlion  Mr.  Wilson  said  "  It  cannot  be,"  Mr.  Drake  replied,  "  You  jot  it 
duwn,"  as  warmly  as  if  his  statement  of  any  ordinary  circumstance  had  been 
doubted  by  a  friend. 

Mr.  Drake  hopes  these  particulars  will  bo  enough  for  your  purpose. — 
Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

C.  Haegkeave.s. 

The  folloAving  is  Mrs.  Hutcheon's  account  of  the  incident,  received  quite 
independently  : — 

Weston-super-Mare. 

Fchnmrij  20th,  1885. 

The  facts  arc  simply  these.  I  sailed  for  India  on  March  3rd,  18G0,  in 
the  "  Earl  of  Hardwicke,"  a  good,  but  slow,  sailing-vessel.  About  16  weeks 
were  usually  allovired  for  the  voyage,  so  that  we  were  not  due  in  Madras  till 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Our  voyage,  however,  being  an  uncommonly 
rapid  one,  Ave  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Madras  on  the  morning  of  June 
5th,  taking  our  friends  there  quite  by  surprise. 

On  this  same  morning,  my  former  pastor,  an  able  and  much  esteemed 
Wesleyan  minister,  called  on  my  father  Lit  an  unusually  early  hour,  when  the 
following  conversation  passed  : — 

"  Why,  Mr.  D.,  what  takes  you  abroad  at  this  early  hour  T 

"I  have  come  to  bring  you  good  news,  Mr.  W.  Your  daughter,  Jessie, 
has  reached  India  this  morning,  safe  and  well." 

"  That  would  indeed  be  good  news,  if  we  could  believe  it;  but  you  forget 
that  the  ship  is  not  due  at  Madras  before  the  middle  of  June.  Uesides,  how 
could  you  '  -et  to  know  that?" 

"Such,  however,  is  the  fact,"  replied  Mr.  D.,  and,  seeing  my  father's 
incredulous  Ijok,  he  added  :  "  You  do  not  believe  what  I  say,  Mr.  W.,  but 
just  take    note  of  tliis  date." 
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To  satisfy  him,  my  father  wrote  in  his  memo,  book  :  "Rev.  J.  D.  and 
Jessie.    Tuesday,  5th  June,  18G0." 

In  due  time,  tidings  confirming  Mr.  D.'s  statement  arrived,  greatly  to 
the  astonishment  of  my  friends.  He,  however,  manifested  no  surprise,  but 
simply  remarked,  "  Had  I  not  not  known  it  for  a  fact,  I  certainly  should 
not  have  told  you  of  it." 

These  particulars  I  received  by  letter  at  the  time,  and  on  our  return 
home,  7  years  later,  we  heard  it  from  my  father's  own  lips.  He  is  no 
longer  with  us,  but  the  above  are  the  jjlain  facts  as  he  gave  them,  and  the 
little  memo,  in  his  handwriting,  which  he  gave  me  as  a  curiosity,  lies 
before  me  now. 

J.  H. 

In  answer  to  imjuiries  Mrs.  Hutcheon  adds  : — 

March  •23rd. 

I  felt  inclined  to  smile  at  the  idea  that  I  cciuld  possibly  be  mistaken  as 
to  a  date  so  memorable  in  my  life's  history,  .and  immediately  preceding  my 
marriage.  However,  to  render  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  have  referred  to 
botli  my  husl.iand's  diary  and  my  own,  in  each  of  which  my  landing  in  India 
on  tlie  .^tli  of  June  has  an  important  place. 

Tlie  entry  made  by  my  husband  is  as  follows  :  "  N.B. — 5th  June,  1800  ; 
a  memoralile  day  1  The  'Hardwicke'  has  arrived.  ^^'hat  a  (juick  voyage  I 
Miss  Wilson  and  mission  party  well." 

Jk.ssie  Hutcheon. 

Mr.  Macdonald  tells  us  that  he  believes  Mr.  Drake  had  many  such 
experiences,  but  tliat  he  found  him  so  reticent  that  he  despaired  of  getting 
an  account  of  them  from  him. 

Inipiiries  on  this  point  elicited,  we  regret  to  say,  the  following  reply  from 

Mr.  Hargreaves  : — 

Mail  2m,  1883. 

Mr.  Drake,  of  whom  you  inquire  in  your  letter  of  the  22nd,  died 
on  the  18th  inst.  I  have  made  inquiries  but  do  not  hear  of  any  other  circum- 
stances tliat  can  be  reported  to  your  Society.  If  he  had  been  spared  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Drake  would  have  given  all  the  help  in  his  power  to  such  a  society, 
but  he  has  gone  from  us. 
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